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Introduction 


The  Community  Colleges  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  were  begun  in  1948  with 
the  advent  of  the  Community  College  law,  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  signed  by  Governor 
Dewey.  Unlike  most  other  states,  they  were  assigned  to  the  operational  supervision  of  the  State 
University  Trustees,  as  the  State  University  of  New  York  was  begun  at  the  same  time.  The  total 
organization  currently  comprises  sixty-four  institutions,  thirty  of  them  Community  Colleges. 

While  much  has  been  written  about  these  institutions,  and  there  is  no  shortage  of  research 
and  data  on  them,  much  of  it  is  in  the  archives  of  the  State  University,  and  difficult  to  access  for 
scholars  of  the  Community  College  movement. 

This  present  collection,  or  Compendium,  is  intended  to  remedy  that  difficulty,  at  least  in 
part.  Your  editor  has  served  as  President  of  two  State  University  of  New  York  colleges 
(Genessee  Community  College  and  Cobleskill  Agricultural  & Technical  College)  and  for  ten 
years  was  Associate  Chancellor  for  Community  Colleges  in  the  Central  Administration  of 
SUNY.  As  Director  of  the  Community  College  office,  he  was  responsible  for  liaison,  planning, 
and  coordination  of  the  30  colleges,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chancellor  and  SUNY  Trustees. 

However,  in  1992  your  editor  became  a Professor  of  Educational  Administration  at  the 
State  University  at  Albany,  and  began  offering  courses  called  The  Two  Year  College  in 
American  Higher  Education  and  Seminar  in  the  Administration  of  the  Community  College. 

Much  of  the  course  work,  naturally,  focused  on  New  York's  Community  Colleges  as  participants 
in  and  examples  of  the  national  trends.  Other  countries  have  been  interested  in  the  growth  and 
possibilities  of  the  community  colleges,  and  workshops  and  seminars  have  resulted  and  been 
held  in  Taiwan,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic. 

As  a result  of  these  activities,  it  became  clear  that  a need  existed  to  gather  materials  from 
personal  files  and  other  obscure  (and  not-so  obscure)  sources  into  a readily  available  collection 
of  learning  resources.  The  ERIC  clearing  house  on  Community  Colleges  offered  to  be  a 
repository,  and  thus  the  work  has  been  done. 

The  Compendium  consists  of  some  twenty-five  articles  and  documents,  listed  in  the  table 
of  contents.  Rather  than  insert  an  introduction  to  each  of  these  documents  these  introductory 
statements  are  included  here: 

1.  Dr.  Phyllis  Bader-Borel  served  in  the  SUNY  Central  Office  for  Community 

Colleges  as  Director  of  Academic  Services,  and  received  a major  grant  to  fund  a 
consortium  of  Community  Colleges.  Their  purpose  was  to  investigate  the  methods  and 
relationships  of  teaching  the  humanities  and  technologies  in  a single,  two  year  institution 
trying  to  fill  several  roles.  This  article  summarizes  their  work,  and  was  reported  in 
Colleague:  a publication  of  SUNY's  Faculty  Council  of  Community  Colleges,  which  was 
published  from  the  early  1980's  to  1993. 
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2.  This  report,  from  Cayuga  Community  College  in  Auburn,  New  York,  is  presented  as  an 
example  of  a typical  annual  report,  which  each  of  the  30  colleges  prepares  by  regulation 
of  the  SUNY  Trustees  each  year.  They  reside  in  SUNY  Central  archives.  Address: 

Office  of  Institutional  Research,  SUNY  System  Administration,  SUNY  Plaza,  Albany, 
NY  12246. 

3.  This  1984  report,  On  the  Move,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Harry  Charlton,  then  Director  of 
Campus  Relations  in  the  Central  Office  of  University  Affairs.  It  was  prepared  for  use  in 
the  annual  campaign  to  keep  the  State  Legislature  and  all  constituents  informed  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Community  Colleges  of  SUNY. 

4.  This  article,  by  Ms.  Bemadt  Durfee  of  Broome  Community  College,  is  reproduced 
from  the  1993  edition  of  Colleague,  a publication  mentioned  earlier.  It  deals  with  an 
important  curricular  topic  much  under  discussion  in  the  Community  Colleges  in  this 
decade,  namely  writing  across  the  curriculum.  The  program  described  at  Broome  is 
similar  in  many  ways  to  those  of  other  Colleges. 

5.  This  article,  by  Dr.  Janet  Edwards  of  the  Office  of  Access  Services  of  the  SUNY  Central 
Administration  in  1993,  is  a review  of  the  university’s  transfer  and  articulation  efforts  to 
that  date.  It  includes  a review  and  analysis  of  system  wide  data  on  applicants, 
acceptances  and  similar  information,  an  analysis  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  transfer  policies 
and  a summary  of  the  Community  Colleges  Presidents’  narrative  reports  on  Enrollment 
Planning. 

6.  Colleague  provides  us  with  the  next  article  by  President  Marvin  J.  Feldman,  in  1986;  he 
was  then  President  of  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology.  His  fall  addresses  to  his 
faculty,  often  widely  shared  with  other  Presidents,  were  always  cogent,  timely,  and  often 
inspiring.  Widely  and  highly  respected  among  his  peers,  Feldman  was  a leader  with 
vision  and  verve.  Under  his  leadership,  FIT  became  the  only  community  college  (in  New 
York,  certainly)  to  offer  both  bachelors  and  Masters  degrees.  It  developed  a world- wide 
reputation  in  the  service  of  the  fashion  industry.  This  article  shows  the  wide  scope  of  his 
interests,  in  this  case  on  the  business  of  teaching. 

7.  In  1988  Ruth  Fossdahl  and  Thomas  Nelson,  then  senior  administrators  at  Genesee 
Community  College,  prepared  this  report  on  inmate  education  in  the  SUNY  system.  It 
appeared  in  Colleague  in  that  year,  and  is  indicative  of  efforts  carried  on  by  many  of 
SUNY’s  community  colleges. 

8.  Mr.  John  Kucij,  of  Hudson  Valley  Community  College,  provides  a Colleague  article 
which  reports  on  a rather  unique  program— one  to  support  education  for  welfare 
recipients.  It  is  one  example  of  programs  Community  Colleges  offer  their  communities 
in  often  unusual  ways. 
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9.  Dr.  Sanford  Levine,  a Service  Professor  of  Higher  Education  Administration  at  SUNY 
Albany,  and  former  SUNY  University  Counsel,  provides  a thoughtful  introduction  to  the 
laws  which  govern  the  operation  of  SUNY’S  Community  Colleges.  To  provide  more 
general  access  to  these  important  laws,  a copy  of  them  is  inserted  following  his 
introduction. 

10.  Retention  has  been  possibly  the  most  discussed  issue  on  the  two  year  campuses  for  the 
past  decade.  This  article  from  the  1993  Colleague  “Suffolk’s  Eastern  Campus  Retention 
Program”,  by  Randolph  H.  Manning,  is  a good  example  of  the  work  being  done 
throughout  New  York  to  expand  efforts  to  help  Community  College  students  succeed. 

1 1 . The  next  four  articles  included  in  this  compendium  were  all  authored  by  Dr.  Freda 

12.  Martens  in  1985.  Dr.  Martens  had  just  retired  from  the  position  of  Dean  of  Planning  and 

13.  Information  Services  at  Dutchess  Community  College,  and  was  invited  by  your  editor  to 

14.  volunteer  in  SUNY’s  Office  for  Community  Colleges.  While  there,  she  completed  these 
documents  which  were  used  for  many  purposes,  including  the  indoctrination  of  new 
Community  College  Presidents  and  Trustees.  While  a bit  dated  at  this  point,  they  still  are 
useful  and  pertinent.  The  four  papers  cover  the  important  areas  of  historical 
development,  governance,  students,  faculty  and  programs  and  the  State  funding  formula. 

- 15.  The  next  paper  included  is  authored  by  C.V.  Robbins,  and  was  prepared  for  a workshop 
for  educational  leaders  in  the  Czech  Republic  in  1994.  It  addresses  the  ongoing  issues  of 
autonomy  and  accountability,  with  particular  reference  to  these  governance  issues  in  the 
State  University  of  New  York. 

• 1 6.  C.V.  Robbins  has  written  a brief  introduction  to  a series  of  charts  which  show  the 

financial  support  of  SUNY’s  Community  Colleges  and  of  their  history.  This  statistical 
information  on  the  states  support  for  community  colleges  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
George  Anker,  who  serves  as  Community  College  Financial  Officer  for  the  SUNY 
system  office.  Mr.  Anker  is  widely  and  deservedly  regarded  as  “the”  expert  on  what  has 
widely  been  described  as  a complicated  system— but  one  which  appears  to  have  worked 
reasonably  well. 

17.  This  article,  prepared  by  C.V.  Robbins  in  1977  for  The  College  Board  Review,  retains 
relevance  in  speaking  to  the  apparent  conflict  between  the  liberal  arts/general  education 
and  the  applied  arts/technical  education  on  many  Community  College  campuses.  The 
article  describes  the  conflict  as  one  which  can  and  should  be  avoided  if  college  planners 
concentrate  on  student  needs. 

18.  The  next  item  included  comes  from  Schenectady  County  Community  College,  and  is 
their  annual  planning  document.  It  is  offered  as  an  example  of  the  planning  process 
which  takes  place  in  most  community  colleges.  It  also  offers  a sample  mission  statement. 
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19.  The  Office  for  Community  Colleges  prepared  this  information  and  advice  packet  for  local 
trustees  who  hold  the  responsibility  in  the  SUNY  system  for  presidential  recruitment  and 
selection  of  Community  College  Presidents.  However,  the  SUNY  Trustees  must  approve 
such  appointments,  and  these  guidelines  were  developed  to  assure  a smooth,  professional 
process.  They  have  been  successful  to  date,  for  well  qualified  professional  candidates 
have  been  selected,  and  the  SUNY  Trustees,  upon  the  Chancellor’s  review  and 
recommendation,  have  always  approved  the  local  trustees’  appointments. 

20.  Democracy’s  Colleges  is  a handbook  of  information  on  all  and  each  of  SUNY’s  30 
Community  Colleges.  Published  as  needed  in  the  1980's,  it  provided  information  about 
the  system  and  the  mission,  funding  and  programs  of  the  colleges,  plus  a page  on  and  a 
picture  of  each  of  the  campuses.  For  almost  ten  years,  it  was  largely  written  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Charles  (Chuck)  Bums,  a dedicated  professional  in  the  SUNY  Office  for 
Community  Colleges. 

21.  This  Directory  of  Collective  Bargaining  was  edited  by  Mr.  David  Van  Nortwick  of  the 
SUNY  Office  for  Community  Colleges  and  lists  the  faculty  bargaining  units’ 
composition,  and  Administrators  and  Negotiators  for  each  of  the  30  colleges  - 29  of 
which  had  faculty  collective  bargaining  contracts  in  1 993 . Space  precludes  inclusion  of 
any  contracts,  but  campuses  are  usually  willing  to  share  on  request. 

22.  “Community  Colleges  of  the  90s:  Living  on  the  Edge”  is  a chapter  written  for  W.C. 
Barba’s  book  Higher  Education  in  Crisis.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  Stewart  Steiner,  one  of  the 
senior  community  college  Presidents  in  the  SUNY  system.  His  insightful  view  of  the 
situation  in  the  1990s  will  be  useful  to  those  concerned  with  the  fiscal  challenges  of  this 
era. 

23.  This  is  an  abstract  of  a useful  Doctoral  Dissertation  done  in  1986  in  the  department  of 
Educational  Administration  and  Policy  Studies  at  SUNY  Albany.  Dr.  Anita  Vooght,  now 
Associate  Dean  of  Instruction  at  Dutchess  Community  College,  provides  an  analysis  of 
the  funding  system,  autonomy,  and  institutional  effectiveness  in  the  SUNY  Community 
Colleges.  The  entire  dissertation  is  available  from  the  author,  or  the  usual  library  sources. 

24.  The  last  two  studies  in  this  series  are  two  different  reports  on  the  economic  impact  of 

25.  SUNY’s  Community  Colleges.  They  are  similar  but  with  unique  features.  The  first  was 
prepared  at  the  Two  Year  Development  Center  at  SUNY  Albany  by  Dr.  Gene  Winter  and 
Dr.  LaVema  Fadale  in  1991.  The  second  and  more  recent  (1994)  was  prepared  by 
Research  Assistant  Jinghui  Zhang  in  the  SUNY  Central  Office  for  Small  Business  ^ 
Development,  Supervised  by  Dr.  James  Kalas. 

xxx  xxx  xxx 
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It  is  hoped  that  these  materials  will  be  as  helpful  and  useful  as  possible  to  scholars, 
students  and  college  staff  members.  We  regret  the  necessary  omissions  and  those  possible  errors, 
for  which  this  editor  assumes  full  responsibility. 

Credit  should  be  given  to  two  fine  graduate  students  who  participated  in  collecting  and 
preparing  these  materials;  thanks  go  to  William  Tusang  and  Doreen  Kleinman.  Thanks  also  to 
my  supportive  colleagues  in  the  community  colleges  and  my  EAPS  department  colleagues  at 
SUNY  Albany. 

I will  appreciate  feedback  and  will  try  to  respond  to  questions  and  requests. 


Cornelius  Robbins 

Department  of  Educational  Administration 
and  Policy  Studies 
State  University  at  Albany 
October,  1999 
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Teaching  the  Humanities  and  the  Technologies 
in  the  21st  Century:  A Faculty  Development  Project 

by 

Phyllis  Bader-Borel 
Director  of  Community  College 
Program  Development 
State  University  of  New  York 
Central  Administration 

In  reality,  as  I learned  from  this  project, 
ray  specialized  discipline  had  actually  narrowed 
my  thinking.  At  the  outset  I was  challenged 
by  a non-scientific,  humanistic  philosopher 
who,  unlike  myself,  sought  a broader  explana- 
tion of  humanity.  I came  to  realize  I was  a 
reductionist  whose  explanations  were  on  the 
molecular  level  and  my  concept  of  reality 
consisted  of  explaining  mechanisms  in  nature.1 

Nineteen  faculty  from  nine  State  University  of  New  York 
(SUNY)  community  colleges  have  just  completed  an  unusual  three- 
year  grant  project  sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  (NEH)  and  the  Exxon  Foundation.  The  faculty  are 
humanists  and  technologists  representing  a variety  of  disciplines 
who  have  worked  together  to  create  a model  interdisciplinary 
course  which  they  team  taught  for  two  semesters  as  part  of  the 
grant  and  are  continuing  to  teach. 

The  nine  participating  community  colleges  are  Adirondack, 
Broome,  Columbia-Greene , Erie,  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
(F.I.T.),  Herkimer,  Hudson  Valley,  Mohawk  Valley  and  Schenectady. 
In  addition,  three  Distinguished  Professors  from  Albany, 
Binghamton  and  Stony  Brook  worked  with  the  project  faculty. 

The  students'  hesitancy  for  involvement  which 
marked  the  first  sessions  were  soon  changed  to 
eagerness  for  dialogue  as  each  module  offered 
opportunities  to  hammer  away  at  the  fundamental 
questions.  When  the  students  realized  that  the 
instructors  were  merely  guides  into  the  galaxy 
of  module  topics,  they  took  hold  of  the  course 
and  made  it  their  own.  Soon,  students  and 
instructors  looked  forward  to  each  class  session 
and  were  often  disappointed  when  time  ran  out. 

The  original  NEH  planning  grant  proposal  was  written  by  the 
author  and  Dr.  Sally  Lawrence,  Dean,  Junior  College  of  Albany 
(then  Assistant  Academic  Dean,  Schenectady  County  Community 
College),  who  served  as  co-directors.  Dr.  LaVerna  M.  Fadale, 
Research  Associate  in  the  Two-Year  College  Development  Center, 
served  as  Project  Coordinator. 


This  quote  and  those  following  are  from  narratives  written 
by  faculty  participants  in  the  process  of  evaluating  the 
project.  i 1 o 


This  NEH  grant  of  $8,533  funded  a half-dozen  day-long 
meetings  and  scores  of  small  team  sessions  from  October,  1984 
through  May,  1985,  and  provided  the  framework  for  planning  the 
project  of  course  and  faculty  development. 

A $174,950  continuation  grant  from  NEH  plus  a $41,157 
matching  grant  from  the  Exxon  Foundation  for  the  period  of 

October,  1985  through  November,  1987  enabled  the  faculty,  working 
with  the  Distinguished  Professors,  to  complete  the  development  of 
the  course  on  "Humanities  and  Technology:  Questions  for  the 

Future. " 

During  the  initial  phases  of  the  project,  the  19  faculty 
members  drafted  a course  comprising  seven  modules,  which  were 
developed  to  cover  the  following  subjects:  humanities,  tech- 

nology and  values;  humanistic  and  scientific  inquiry;  communica- 
tion and  values;  life  and  death;  technology  and  the  environment; 
the  social  impact  of  technology;  and  artificial  intelligence. 

The  course  was  really  about  accepting  humanity 
as  a striving  species  using  an  intellectual 
capacity  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  existence. 

It  was  about  limitations  on  intellect  that  have 
been  imposed  both  by  nature  and  by  education. 

The  course  was  common  to  any  discipline  and 
reflected  how  values,  the  knowledge  base  itself, 
and  the  learner  place  limits  on  understanding. 

The  philosophy  of  the  course  was  indeed  both 
"pure  science"  and  "pure  humanities." 

The  course  was  designed  to: 

1.  increase  student  awareness  of  the  relationships  between 
the  humanities  and  technologies,  through  investigation 
of  the  differences  and  commonalities  of  the  two  perspec- 
tives ; 

2.  explore  the  role  of  the  value  choices  inherent  in  both 
approaches;  and 

3.  stimulate  critical  analysis  of  science  and  technology 
issues  as  they  relate  to  society  and  our  value  systems. 

The  need  for  such  a course  at  the  community  college  level 
grows  directly,  although  inadvertently,  from  the  very  mission  of 
the  comprehensive  community  college.  New  York  State  community 
colleges  are  responsible  for  vocational  (career)  degree  programs 
in  the  technologies  and  for  two-year  liberal  arts  programs  that 
prepare  students  to  transfer  to  four-year  institutions. 

This  dual  mission  causes  an  unavoidable  dichotomy  between 
faculty  and  students  in  the  career  programs  and  those  in  the 
transfer  programs.  Although  Associate  in  Applied  Science 
(A.A.S.)  degree  programs,  by  New  York  State  Regents  regulations, 
must  contain  one-third  of  their  coursework  in  the  liberal  arts, 
the  task  of  integrating  humanities  components  into  career 
curricula  continues  to  be  a challenge  because  of  the  increasingly 
restrictive  nature  of  most  two-year  technology  programs  and  the 
separation  of  technology  and  humanities  faculty. 
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j • _ j 'Fot*  hot'h  C3.ir0sir  3,rid  trsnsf  sr  students  / 

•The  ccurse  " tethnologize"  the  humanists  nor  "humanize" 

attempted  neither  to . technoiog  ur  exploration  of  both 

increase  students'  critical  thinking  abilities 
and  value-making  capabilities. 

Mv  concern  for  student  learning  began  to 
arow;  "If  we  didn’t  understand  what  we 
were  doing,  how  could  students  be  expected 
to  learn  anything?"  Continued^ interaction 
provided  focus  on  the  "process  of  critical 
thinking  and  values  testing.  It  was  this 
idea  that  made  the  project  meaningful  for  me. 

The  process  was  education. 

Three  Distinguished  Professors  worked  with 

throughout  the  project:  ^ ^ a^Stony  Brook; 

Department  of  Technology  a ' " - Philosophy,  SUNY  at 

Professor  Anthony  Preus,  Richter  Sociology  Department, 

Binghamton;  and  Professor  Serafina  Bathrick,  Communications 

De^rtfent^rnter  College  and  ^ 

^rinT“  PpUed  “es^  SUNY  af  sJny  Brook  also 
provided  valuable  input  and  perspective  to  the  project. 

supplement  Re  course  _a  three  ^ W^ti^uished 

relating  to  questions  written 
The  videotaping  took  place  at 


faculty 

Ferguson, 


To 


created.  The  interview  format 
Professors,  who  discussed  topics 

State°  University  ^ih^ny  with  HV ’expert  assistance  of 
the  New  York  Network. 

on  June  4 and  5,  1987  an  ^^“^““^“^“^^‘'"arheld 
ing  the  Humanities  and  ^ologies  an  the  21st  CentjY^  The 

in  Syracuse  for  two-  and  four  year  S adaDtation  by  other 

conference  purpos^es  were  to  promo  humanltles  and  technologies 

campuses  of  a course  .liii*.  y a__a._wle  to  individual  campus 
needs9anddltotrdiscis!inga ^sharing  course  content  and  instruc- 

ref  lected^the^widespread  InS 

as^wellas  the  need  for  faculty  development  opportunities. 

conference  sessions  included  n^dL^sionl^by 

sessions  on  selected  gfsU  procedures,  and  teaching 

strategies^relate^t^the  course^  an^viewing  of 

p?ojectPac^purseCseynabi?  bibliography,  and  the  other  information 
on  the  project  and  the  faculty. 

Distinguished  ^ofessors  Ferguson,  Preus  and  Richer 

Teaching  the^anuTes^and0' W^,l^ies  in  the  21st  Century." 
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One  of  the  major  contributions  of  the  course 
to  the  students  was  the  ability  to  freely 
express  diverse  opinions  on  various  issues 
relative  to  their  values  and  to  see  how 
values  and  beliefs  affect  all  of  our  decisions. 


The  project  attempted  to  address  one  of  the  major  problems 
we  face  as  an  increasingly  technological  society:  the  task  of 

Dreparing  all  students  to  find  their  place  in  a world  that  is 
growing  ever  more  complicated  and  where  questions  of  value  and 
ethics  are  becoming  more  essential  to  making  decisions  leading  to 
a productive  life  and  to  peaceful  coexistence  on  the  earth. 

One  of  the  distinct  advantages  of  the  planning  and  develop- 
ing aspects  of  this  course  was  the  faculty  interaction  that  was 
built  into  the  process.  Meetings  of  the  entire  group,  including 
those  distinguished  faculty  who  could  attend,  were  scheduled  two 
to  three  times  a semester.  Very  few  faculty  ever  missed  a 
meeting,  indicating  their  interest  in  and  commitment  to  the 

project. 

Each  module  was  planned  by  a team  consisting  of  one  tech 
nologist  and  one  humanist,  each  from  a different  campus.  These 
team  members,  each  of  whom  knew  at  the  start  only  his  or  her 
campus  partner,  had  already  worked  with  each  other  during  the 
planning  grant  for  two  semesters  outlining  the  module  objectives, 
content,  teaching  methods,  bibliography,  texts,  materials,  c ass 
sessions,  evaluation  methods,  and  the  role  of  the  distinguished 
professors . 


This  cross  fertilization  intensified  during  the  two  years  of 
the  grant  project  as  faculty  developed  the  course  and  subsequent- 
ly taught  the  course  on  their  campuses  during  the  last  two 
semesters  of  the  project.  The  courses  were  offered  in  a variety 
of  departments,  and  on  several  campuses  as  Honors  courses.  In 
fact  the  grant  project  led  to  the  institution  of  an  Honors 
Program  on  one  of  the  participating  campuses  (Erie)  and  revision 
of  an  Honors  curriculum  on  another  (F.I.T.)  to  include  more 
Humanities. 


During  this  second  stage,  opportunities  for  exchange,  new 
ideas  and  interaction  were  more  intense  because  of  the  addition 
of  the  distinguished  professors  and  the  content  expertise  they 
brought  to  the  forum.  Faculty  reported  on  changes  in  their 
reading  patterns,  e.g.,  from  philosophy  to  artificial 
intelligence. 

Team  teaching  is  one  of  the  greatest  strengths 
of  this  course.  It  becomes  obvious,  in  a way 
impossible  with  a single  teacher,  that  there 
are  no  fixed  answers  to  many  questions  and 
that  differing  approaches,  perspectives,  and 
views  are  necessary  and  valuable.  Seeing 
instructors  disagree  vehemently  on  one  point 
and  a few  minutes  later  reinforce  each  other 
on  a related  point,  provides  a learning 
experience  not  easily  duplicated. 
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j aBni,iciacm  of  the  faculty  became  even 
The  excitement  an  experiences  in  the  classroom.  The 

greater  as  they  shared  the  Ptive  about  the  team  teaching 

faculty  were  particula  Y P rience  for  the  students  as  well 

approach,  as  it  en“che  tunitv  to  provide  information  and 

as  themselves.  The  °PP°f dimity  to  P was  enj 

a:alm„p  from  the  perspective  of  several  v 

able°and  interesting  as  well  as  challenging. 

I believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
and  gratifying  courses  I ever  taught.  There 
“ no  doubt  that  the  goal  of  faculty  develop- 
ment  was  reached. 

Tn  the  semester  following  the  grant  period,  eight  o t e 
uses  were  able  to  continue  offering  the  course,  an 
Sf^he  eighf  have  continued  the  team  teaching  approach. 

£ f .v,p  nroiect  include  publications  (two 

Other  outcome^  ofnJ^  Lw  Liberal  Arts  News,  and  one  in 
articles  in  the  Stony  Br°  ■■  forums  (Faculty  Forum  discussions 
common  Knowledge,  new  fac _ Y f ™ L s at  Broome),  workshops 

t'„rrb”lnglg!neg  “earning;  Diversity  of  Learning 

Styles"),  and  several  grant  proposals. 

Follow-up  meetings  in*  the  project  held  in 

"final"  meeting  of  NEH  fac^it:Y  . of  tbe  Two-Year  College 

November  of  1987.  U£ a|uityh  Intercampus  Program  Exchange  (FIPE)  , 

Development  Center  s Faculty  P ions  of  "innovative 

Teaching  £S2 3."*  Si  ’i^tJ^co-unity  college  faculty  in 
the  spring  and  fall  of  1988. 

The  19  faculty  participants^  wte  were  r commUnity 

1 gqgs.aC^irondackn- ' Paul^uscari  (Philosophy  and 
sociology)  Alfred  Patrick  (Engineering,  Mathematics 

Richard  Schmonsky  ^ouns^ing),  Gene  Grabiner  (Social 

Science) /south  Campus  - Diane  Schulman  ^Ch?JJ^trY); 

Fashion  institute  of  Technology  - Irene  Buchman 

5allev  - JohA  Nickles  (Chemistry),  John  Roy  (Liberal 
Arts);  Mohawk  Valley  - ^°^kD|rlib?cienC (Mechanical  and 

Baker  (Humanities  and  Social  Sciences;, 

(Mathematics,  Science  and  Technology) - 
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The  most  rewarding  benefit  of  the  project  has  been  faculty 
renewal  the  exposure  to  and  mastery  of  certain  aspects  of  other 
disciplines,  the  acquisition  and  application  of  new  knowledge 
throuqh  "the  opportunity  to  work,  learn  and  share  ideas  with 
nthars  from  different  campuses  and  fields.  This  benefit  of  the 
faculty  ^development  process  may  have  exceeded  that  of  the  product 

°r  thFor°Uthe  co-directors,  it  was  exciting,  stimulating,  and 
rewarding  to  work  with  faculty  who  were  so  dedicated  and 
fnec^rid9  We  enjoyed  the  reading  lists  as  much  as  the  students. 
We  hope  this  project  will  prove  to  be  an  inspiration  to  other 

faculty. 
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'90s  continue  to  challenge  the  higher 
education  community  as  society  wrestles  with 
balancing  budgets,  while  attempting  to  protect 
the  many  cherished  rights  and  opportunities  this 
great  nation  offers.  In  the  past  50  years  one  of 
those  opportunities  that  has  matured  and 
become  valued  is  access  to  higher  education, 
regardless  of  one's  socioeconomic  background. 


As  an  institution  whose  creation  and  continued 
mission  grew  out  of  this  vision  of  access,  Cayuga 
Community  College  is  proud  of  its  more  than  40-year 
record  of  providing  the  citizens  of  Cayuga  and 
surrounding  counties  with  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
the  first  two  years  of  a post-secondary  education.  The 
activities  and  accomplishments  chronicled  in  this 
1994-95  annual  report  give  evidence  that,  once  again, 
the  College's  highly  dedicated  faculty  and  staff  have 
achieved  significant  success  in  providing  meaningful 
opportunities  for  Cayuga  students.  Our  students,  in 
return,  have  shown  their  appreciation  for  these 
opportunities  by  distinguishing  themselves  in  many 
areas  of  collegiate  learning  and  experiences. 

This  past  year  marked  the  completion  of  the  College's 
20-year  commitment  to  helping  incarcerated 
individuals  prepare  to  return  to  society  with  improved 
skills  and  self-esteem,  thereby  strengthening  their 
chances  for  achieving  a productive  and  fulfilling  life 
without  further  loss  to  themselves  or  others.  The 
significant  loss  of  our  Inmate  Higher  Education 
Program,  however,  was  softened  by  the  growth  and 
success  of  the  College's  Fulton/Oswego  County 
Extension  which  continues  to  be  utilized  at  a level 
beyond  what  was  initially  anticipated.  It  has  been 
rewarding  to  see  so  many  people,  some  who  had 
previously  been  unable,  have  the  opportunity  to  access 
higher  education. 

While  state  and  county  leaders  have  been  tested  in 
recent  years  to  lessen  the  tax  burden  on  residents, 
without  their  support  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
education  to  individuals  and  society,  we  would  be 
unable  to  provide  for  the  students  at  Cayuga 
Community  College. 

On  behalf  of  our  students  and  staff,  please  accept  our 
appreciation  and  thanks  for  your  continued  support. 
We  hope  you  feel  the  same  sense  of  pride  and 
celebration  we  feel  as  you  review  the  many 
accomplishments  of  Cayuga  Community  College 
in  1994-95. 

Lawrence  H.  Poole 
President 
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T An  "Evening  Degree  Option,"  offered  beginning  in  fall 

1994,  provided  an  opportunity  for  interested  students  to 
pursue  studies  in  selected  certificate  and  degree 
programs  through  an  evening  only  class  schedule. 

T A new  Administrative  Assistant  study  option  was 
offered  beginning  in  spring  1995.  The  option  consists  of 
credit  and  credit  free  courses  designed  to  help 
individuals  develop  specific,  marketable  job  skills. 

T A fully  networked  writing  lab  came  on-line  in  January 

1995.  The  lab  provides  26  networked  computer  stations 
available  for  English  students. 

T New  courses  developed  and  approved  for  scheduling 
included  Bus  245  "Supervisory  Management," 

CS  055  "Introduction  to  Microsoft  Word  for  Windows," 
CS  060  "Introduction  to  WordPerfect  6.0  for  DOS"  and 
CS  200  "Programming  in  Visual  Basic." 

T The  College's  Fulton/Oswego  County  Extension 
continued  to  expand  its  class  offerings  and  services  to 
residents  of  Oswego  County.  Nearly  650  students 
enrolled  in  159  courses  scheduled  during  the  day,  in  the 
evening  and  on  Saturday  morning. 

T Nine  "Youth  for  Understanding"  (YFU)  students  from 
Ecuador,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  the  Czech 
Republic,  Colombia  and  Switzerland  brought  an 
international  flavor  to  the  campus  during  1994-95. 

T New  credit  free  course  offerings  included  "Internet  for 
Beginners,"  "Introduction  to  AutoCAD  Release  12  for 
Windows,"  and  "Blood  Transfusion  for  LPNs." 


▼ A series  of  professional  credit  free  courses  developed 
and  scheduled  included  continuing  education  training 
wastewater  treatment  operators  and  insurance  agents 
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“This  year  has 
been  great! 

It  has  brought 
us  a lot  of  positive 
experiences 
that  we  will 
never  forget.’’ 


Ana  Maria  Consuegra, 
YFU  student  - Colombia 
David  Bruehlmeier, 


tudent  Achievements 


▼ Freshman  Lee  Gaiteri  placed  first  statewide  in  the  1994-95 
Math  Contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  Mathematics 
Association  of  Two-Year  Colleges. 

V The  Phi  Beta  Lambda  business  club  competition  winners  at 
the  NYS  Leadership  Conference  included  first-place  finishers 
Jean  Miller,  Accounting  II;  Brian  Beaumont,  Economics;  and 
Kathy  DeChick,  Chris  Lewis  and  Connie  Shadman,  Team 
Event  - Business  Decision  Making. 

▼ Sophomore  Patricia  Estrada  was  selected  as  the  College's 
1994-95  "Outstanding  Adult  Student." 

T Freshman  Danielle  lorio  won  the  women's  cross  country 
NJCAA  Region  III  Individual  Championship  setting  a new 
course  record  time  of  20:24.  She  is  the  first  female  athlete  to 
win  the  title  for  Cayuga. 

▼ The  women's  cross  country  team  finished  third  at  the 
NJCAA  Division  III  National  Championships.  Freshman 
Danielle  lorio  and  sophomore  Patty  Diver  were  selected  to  the 
NJCAA  Division  III  All-American  Second  Team  based  on  their 
finishes.  Sophomore  Angela  Richmond  earned  Honorable 
Mention  All-American  status. 

▼ Sophomores  Patty  Diver,  Andi  Camp  and  James  Gantt 
earned  All-American  honors  at  the  NJCAA  Indoor  Track  and 
Field  Championships. 

▼ Freshman  Shelley  Day  was  Cayuga's  first  female  athlete  to 
earn  All-American  honors  in  basketball.  She  led  the  nation  in 
scoring  with  27.5  points  per  game  and  was  selected  first  team 
All-American,  first  team  All-Region,  first  team  All-Conference 
and  Mid-State  Atlantic  Conference  Most  Valuable  Player  (MVP). 


“I  think  that  this 
atmosphere  has 
provided  me  with 
the  chance  to 
achieve  academic 
success  where  I 
was  not  able  to  in 
my  other  college 
experiences.” 
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Holly  Otis, 

liberal  arts  student , 4.0  grade  point  average 
Fulton  Extension 
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JL  Around  Campus 

▼ The  PEACE  Program  included  a special 
"Non-Violence  Workshop"  led  by  Arun  Gandhi, 
grandson  of  the  legendary  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Gandhi 
also  made  a lecture  presentation  focusing  on  "Why  the 
King  and  Gandhi  Dreams  Remain  Unfulfilled." 

▼ In  cooperation  with  Cornell  Cooperative  Extension  of 
Cayuga  County,  the  College  sponsored  Earth  Day  1995 
on  April  21-22.  Events  included  guest  speakers,  an 
environmental  panel  discussion,  special  youth  activities, 
environmental  displays  and  entertainment. 

▼ Campus  Ministries  Lecture/Luncheon  series  included 
"Abusive  Relationships,"  "Ethical  Decision  Making," 
"Healthy  Relationships"  and  "Single  Parenting." 

▼ A special  lecture  focused  on  "Beyond  the  Dream  VII; 
The  Vanishing  Black  Male." 

▼ The  humanities  division,  with  support  from  Poets  & 
Writers  and  the  Literature  Program  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Cayuga's  Student  Activi- 
ties Board,  sponsored  poetry  readings  by  Nancy  Willard 
and  Robert  Bly. 

▼ Student  Activities  Board  activities  for  1994-95 
included  singer/songwriters  Mark  Rust,  Jon  Smales,  Jon 
Liebing,  Dan  Merrill,  Livingston  Taylor,  Michael  Jerling, 
Greg  Swann,  Robin  Greenstein;  performances  by  the  a 
cappella  groups  "Where's  the  Band?"  and  "Blind  Man's 
Bluff,"  the  Dixie  Power  Trio,  Epic  Brass,  Po'  Bov  Swing, 
Tomorrow's  Party,  Eclipse,  clown/mime/musician  Tim 
Settimi,  the  Zulu  Dance  Theatre;  comedians  Ken 
Groves,  Mike  Sullivan  Irwin,  Ken  "Tiny"  Glover,  Danny 
Liberto,  Joe  Bruno,  Brad  Lowery,  Jonathan  Brandt; 
presentations  on  "Movie  Special  Effects"  bv  Tom  Savini, 
"'60' s Rock;  When  the  Music  Mattered"  by  Barry  Drake; 
pocket  billiard  exhibition  by  Tom  "Dr.  Cue"  Rossman; 
and  "Mr.  Simon  Sez"  Bob  Schaffer. 

▼ Harlequin  Productions  presented  "Baby  with  the 
Bathwater." 


acuity  & Staff 


The  newly  established  Faculty  Resource  Center  provided  an  environment  where  faculty 
could  effectively  assess  software  which  routinely  accompanies  textbooks,  incorporate 
multimedia  into  classroom  presentations;  utilize  interactive  computer  processes,  and 


and  its  potential  were  conducted. 

Individual  professional 
accomplishments  included: 

▼ Professor  of  business  Donald  Griffin  received  the  SUNY  Chancellor  s Award  for 
Excellence  in  Teaching. 

▼ Programmer/Analvst  Gregory  S/c/epanski  received  the  SUNY  Chancellor's  Award  lor 
Excellence  in  Professional  Service. 

▼ Professor  of  English  Howard  Nelson  presented  a paper  titled  "The  00/40  Rule:  Using 
Personal  Narrative  and  Reflection  as  a Way  of  Helping  Students  Understand  and  Write 
about  Literature"  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Northeast  Regional  Conference  on 
English  in  the  Two-Year  College, 

▼ Coach  Jim  C ran  field  was  named  NJCAA  Region  (II  Women's  Cross  Country  Coach  oi 
the  Year  for  the  second  consecutive  year  after  his  team  placed  second  at  the  Region  III  meet. 

▼ Associate  Professor  of  nursing  Vicki  Condie  was  one  of  ten  nursing  faculty  selected 
statewide  to  participate  in  the  NYS  Nurses  Association  Legislative  Curriculum 
Invitation  Workshop, 

▼ Professor  of  English  Elaine  Moody  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  fompkins-Cortlaiui 
Community  College's  annual  Journalism  Day, 

T As  chairperson  of  the  South  Central  Research  Library  Council’s  Regional  Automation 
Committee,  Technical  Services  Librarian  Martha  Lollis  was  selected  to  participate  in  a NYS 
Library  focus  group  discussing  the  statewide  "Electronic  Doorway  Library"  project.  Fhe 
project  seeks  to  accelerate  the  use  of  new  information  technologies,  particular!) 
communications  technologies,  among  all  types  of  NYS  libraries. 


create  color  presentations.  Almost  50  workshops  designed  to  orient  users  to  the  Center 
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▼ Professor  of  music  Janet  Correll  had  a new 
collection  of  harp  music  titled  "Flowers  from  the 
Orient"  published  by  Lyon  and  Healy,  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  harps  and  publisher  of  harp 
music. 

▼ Professor  of  business  William  Barth  was  one  of 
three  professors  selected  to  work  with  textbook 
authors,  multimedia  specialists  and  editors  at  the 
Richard  Irwin  Publishing  Company  to  design  and  revise 
a multimedia  package  to  accompany  Irwin's 
''Introduction  to  Computer"  textbook. 

▼ Dr.  Valerie  Bauhofer,  IHEP  director, 
presented  a Faculty  Forum  on  her 
1994  trip  to  northern  India  as  part  of 
the  Rotary  Foundation's  Group 
Study  Exchange  Program. 


“It  has  been  an 
honor  to  be 
able  to  serve 
and  grow, 
both 

professionally 
and 

personally, 
with  this  fine 
institution.” 

Gregory  Szczepanski 
Progra  mmer/ Analyst 

1994-95  SUNY  Chancellor's  Award  recipient 


0 
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Special  Note 

▼ Cavuga's  Preschool  Center  earned  accreditation  bv 
the  National  Academy  of  Early  Childhood  Programs. 
The  Academv  recognizes  outstanding  Early  Childhood 
programs  which  meet  national  standards  ol  quality. 


▼ Hie  College  was  honored  by  the  Greater  Pulton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  a Business  Leadership 
Award  "...  in  recognition  of  its  great  strides  in  provid 
ing  higher  education  opportunities  to  local  residents 
through  creation  of  the  Pulton  Campus." 


▼ An  updated  analysis  of  the  College  s economic 
impact  revealed  that  during  1993-94,  the  impact  in 
Cayuga  County  exceeded  S13  million.  This  represents 
nearlv  an  8 to  l return  on  Cayuga  County's  investment 
in  the  College. 


ERIC 


v The  Norman  P.  fiourke  Memorial  Library  received 
a grant  of  SI  1 10  from  the  New  York  State  Divi>ion  of 
Library  Development  through  the  South  Central 
Research  Library  Council  to  subsidize  delivery  services 
for  faculty,  staff  and  students. 
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"Our  staff  works  very 
hard  to  provide  children 
with  a high  quality 
program  which  is 
needed  to  meet  the 
Academy  of  Early 
Childhood 
Programs  criteria.” 

Elizabeth  DeFurio 
Preschool  Center  Director 


best  copy  available 


▼ John  Walsh  ('65)  was  selected  as  one  of  the  1995  Outstanding 
Alumni  Award  honorees  by  the  American  Association  of  Community 
Colleges.  Walsh,  who  has  long  been  an  advocate  for  missing  and 
exploited  children,  is  host  of  FOX  Broadcasting's 

"America's  Most  Wanted." 

▼ Donald  Sage  ('69)  earned  recognition  as  one  of  12  outstanding 
teachers  in  Illinois. 

T-  Dena  J.  Simonds  ('94)  was  nominated  for  membership  into  the  Phi 
Theta  Kappa  All-State  Team.  As  a second  team  member  she  was  one  of 
30  New  York  State  students  selected  for  PTK  All-State  honors. 

▼ Beatrice  Connor  ('86)  was  selected  as  Auburn 
Memorial  Hospital's  RN  of  Distinction  for  1994. 

▼ The  1995  Alumni  Association's  awards 
program  recognized  Marilyn  R.  Higgins-Rohde 
('73),  director  of  Economic  Development  for 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corporation  and 
Professor  William  Komanecky  ('58), 

Cayuga's  math/science/engineering 
science  division  chair. 


‘‘I  have  often 
reflected  back  on 
how  important  my 
start  at  a community 
college  was.” 

John  Walsh,  '65 

Host  of  FOX  Brmhvtfitis  s 

" America 's  Most  Wanted" 
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‘‘Currier  Plastics’ 
success  is  directly 
attributable  to  the 
high  level  employee 
training  provided  by 
Cayuga’s  Business 
and  Industry 
Center.” 


John  Currier,  President 
Currier  Plastic s 


o 

A^usiness  & Industry 


▼ Asa  partner  in  the  Alliance  for  Manufacturing  Competitiveness,  Cayuga's 
Business  & Industry  Center  (B1C)  assisted  in  the  development  and  delivery  of 
certificate  programs  in  Team  Building  and  Management  Communication 
Skills.  The  Alliance  also  presented  a "Best  Practice  Lecture  Series"  for  area 
businesses  with  topics  including  strategic  planning  tor  small  and  midsized 
companies,  leading  people  who  lead  themselves  and  the  information  super- 
highway. 

▼ BIC  hosted  monthly  business  executive  networking  roundtables  facilitat- 
ing discussion  on  hiring  practices,  employee  performance  evaluations, 
affirmative  action  plans  and  coaching. 

▼ BIC  developed  and  offered  a three-phase  Plastic  Injection  Molding 
Certificate  designed  to  provide  plastics  production  workers,  technicians  and 
managers  with  area-specific  training. 

▼ Economic  Development  Training  Skills  Program  Grants  totaling  SI 09,634 
were  secured  to  help  fund  ISO-WOO  certification  training  for  a partnership  of 
five  manufacturing  firms  within  the  City  of  Auburn’s  Economic  Development 
Zone,  "Statistical  Process  Control"  training  for  Auburn  Steel  Company  em- 
ployees, and  skill  upgrade  training  for  Owens-Brockwav  employees. 

▼ Established  the  Linger  Lakes  Environmental  Compliance  Network  in 
cooperation  with  Inmestown  Community  College  and  hosted  an  information 
seminar  to  assist  those  responsible  for  com  pa  m environmental  and 

safety  issues. 

v BIC  hosted  Lt.  Governor  Stan  Lundine  lor  the  signing  ot  the  Strategic 
Partnership  Agreement.  Cayuga  s BIC  was  chost.*n  as  the  signing  site  based  on 
its  reputation  for  partnerships  with  area  businesses  and  industries. 
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J.  he  Cayuga  County 

Community  College  Foundation 

A very  responsive  and  generous  community  of  friends 
enabled  the  Foundation  to  exceed  its  three-year  announced 
goal  for  "Sustaining  Excellence:  The  Campaign  for  Endow- 
ments," raising  in  excess  of  $1.5  million  by  the  end  of  the 
campaign's  second  year. 

Newly  endowed  scholarships  established  during  the  past 
year  included  the  Joseph  S.  Fleszar  Memorial  Scholarship 
recognizing  a returning  sophomore  who  has  demonstrated 
excellence  in  electrical,  electronics  or  computer  technology 
and  the  Thomas  D.  and  Wilhelmina  M.  Stapleton  Scholarship 
given  to  a returning  sophomore  who  has  demonstrated  a 
significant  contribution  to  student  welfare  and  the  welfare  of 
the  campus  community.  Additionally,  the  Auburn  Players 
Community  Theatre  established  a new  scholarship  to  recog- 
nize an  incoming  freshman  interested  in  pursuing  the  study 
of  theatre  arts. 

Alumni  participation  in  the  Annual  Fund  reached  record 
numbers  (1629)  and  contributions  ($53,098),  with  $24,000  in 
special  gifts  which  were  matched  by  the  Emerson  Foundation 
challenge  grant,  resulting  in  more  than  $100,000  to  various 
endowments.  The  Alumni  Association  also  added  $10,000  to 
its  existing  endowed  scholarship  fund  and  awarded  the 
fund's  first  scholarships  during  the  fall  of  1994. 

Campus  capital  renovations,  supported  by  the  Foundation 
with  funds  derived  from  the  1987-89  Capital  Project  Cam- 
paign, included  conversion  of  a Health-Business-Technical 
Building  first-floor  lecture  hall  into  a small  recording  studio. 
This  studio  now  serves  as  the  principal  lab  for  the  new 
telecommunications:  radio-audio  production  degree  program. 


“Sustaining  Excellence: 
The  Campaign  for 
Endowments  has 
resulted  in  a significant 
number  of  new  endowed 
scholarships  being 
created,  while  existing 
scholarships  have  been 
increased,  further 
enhancing  the  benefits 
derived  for  the  students 
of  Cayuga.” 


Pamela  Kirkwood 
President , CCCC&ouiuiation 
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O Special  Report 


State  University  of  New  York  — Albany,  N.Y.  12246 


On  the  move 

THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  OF 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

September  1984 


State  University  of  New  York’s  30  community  colleges  are  on  the  move. 

They  are  contracting  with  industry  to  serve  the  needs  of  new  companies  and  of  seasoned 
workers,  becoming  first  colleges  for  thousands  of  young  transfer  students,  and  reaching  by- 
passed constitutencies  whose  regular  patterns  of  life  and  learning  have  been  disrupted. 

Two  of  the  largest  New  York  State  community  colleges  each  have  three  campuses  and  anchor 
the  southeast  (Suffolk  County  Community  College)  and  the  western  (Erie  Community  College) 
reaches  of  the  state-wide  network.  The  community  college  network  also  spans  the  state  from 
Jamestown  Community  College  near  the  Pennsylvania  border  in  southwestern  New  York  to  Clin- 
ton Community  College  on  Lake  Champlain’s  northern  shore. 

New  York’s  community  colleges  enrolled  a record  184,000  credit  course  students  last  fall  and 
with  non-credit  enrollment,  they  served  more  than  a quarter  of  a million  New  Yorkers.  As  the 
fastest-growing  segment  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  the  community  colleges  lead  all  sec- 
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tors  of  higher  education  in  enrolment  increases.  SUNY’s  community  colleges  have  astounded 
the  experts  by  setting  new  enrollment  records  for  six  years  in  a row,  beginning  with  1978. 

The  low-tuition  bargain  which  SUNY’s  community  colleges  represent  is  only  one  of  the 
reasons  for  their  phenomenal  growth.  New  Yorkers  contemplating  enrolling  at  a SUN  Y communi- 
ty college  can  choose  from  300  different  curricula. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  titles  of  some  of  the  curricular  majors  at  SUN  Y community  colleges 
to  get  an  idea  of  their  relevance  to  today’s  high-paced,  high-tech  society.  There  are  majors  in 
aerospace  technology,  laser-electro-optics,  plastics  polymer  technology,  computer  science, 
programming  materials  technology,  visual  communications  technology,  and  travel  and  tourism. 

But  the  community  colleges  also  deliver  courses  of  study  for  young  and  older  students  who 
plan  to  transfer  to  public  and  private  colleges  for  baccalaureate  and  post-baccalaureate  studies. 
Among  the  most  popular  of  all  SUNY  community  college  curricula  are  the  “university  parallel 
programs”  in  the  liberal  arts  and  science. 

One  of  the  key  factors  in  the  popularity  of  community  colleges  in  New  York  State  and  through- 
out the  nation  is  their  accessibility.  Community  colleges  exist  to  give  as  many  students  as  possi- 
ble the  opportunity  for  a higher  education,  instead  of  making  college  a restrictive,  exclusive  ex- 
perience. There  are  more  than  1 ,200  community  and  junior  colleges  throughout  America  today 
with  a combined  enrollment  of  more  than  4,000,000  students. 

Through  their  Full  Opportunity  commitment,  SUNY  community  colleges  have  agreed  to  ac- 
cept all  students  from  their  sponsorship  areas  who  apply  the  year  they  graduate  from  high  school 
or  after  they  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  received  equivalency  diplomas. 

Recent  statistics  from  State  University’s  Office  of  Institutional  Research  reveal  that  SUNY’s 
community  college  campuses  enroll  nearly  as  many  part-time  students  as  full-time,  95,929  full- 
timers  and  88,919  part-timers.  The  community  college  student  body  is  an  amalgam  of  recent  high 
school  graduates,  working  adults,  transfer  students  from  other  colleges,  evening  and  weekend 
students,  “contract  course”  students  who  work  for  local  industries,  and  non-credit  students 
taking  advantage  of  mini-courses,  “Winterim”  courses,  and  special  workshops. 

Because  they  serve  students  from  a wide  spectrum  of  preparation  and  experience,  community 
colleges  specialize  in  counseling,  academic  advising,  tutoring  services  to  help  students  with 
particular  problems,  and  learning  skills  centers.  Twenty-one  of  the  30  campuses  have  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  programs  on  their  campuses  which  deliver  counseling,  tutoring  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  disadvantaged  New  Yorkers  who  might  not  otherwise  have  been  able  to  af- 
ford a college  education. 

In  a prospectus  on  the  history  of  Broome  Community  College,  Assistant  to  the  President  Mar- 
vin Behr  observed  that  community  colleges  are  attractive  alternatives  to  students  who  failed 
to  meet  their  objectives  at  four-year  colleges. 

“Many  youngsters  are  not  mature  enough  to  go  away  to  college  right  after  their  high  school 
days,  ” he  said.  “But  failure  becomes  a learning  experience  for  them  and  frequently  a strong 
sense  of  motivation  to  succeed,  given  a second  chance.  Community  colleges  have  recognized 
this,  made  the  second  chance  available,  and  been  proved  correct.  ” 

The  community  college  story  in  New  York  State  began  in  1946  when  five  State  Institutes  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  — all  of  which  have  evolved  into  community  colleges  today  — were 
established.  The  experiment  proved  most  successful,  and  the  Community  College  Law,  passed 
in  1953,  paved  the  way  for  the  many  additional  community  colleges  in  New  York,  a total  of  30  in 
State  University  and  eight  in  the  City  University  system.  It  transferred  sponsorship  of  the  col- 
leges to  local  sponsors,  with  the  funding  distributed  among  the  State,  the  sponsor  and  the 
students. 

The  wisdom  of  the  one-third-one-third-one-third  concept  was  to  prove  its  effectiveness,  as 
neither  the  sponsors  (usually  counties  or  combinations  of  counties)  nor  the  students  nor  the 
State  must  shoulder  the  whole  burden  for  operating  the  30  campuses.  In  a total  operating  budget 
of  $425.6  million  in  1982-83,  the  State  provided  $138.7  million,  the  students  S130.3  million  and 
the  sponsors  S91  million,  with  $65.6  originating  from  other  funding  sources. 

A New  York  Times  series  on  State  University  in  1981  declared  that  the  community  colleges  were 
rapidly  shedding  their  previous  role  as  stepchildren  of  the  SUNY  system  to  become  ‘the  most 
robust  members  of  the  University  family.  ” 

This  SPECIAL  REPORT  will  deal  with  the  contributions  community  colleges  make  to  their  com- 
munities, examine  the  craft  of  teaching  as  practiced  on  the  community  college  campuses  and 
identify  some  of  the  most  significant  developments  under  way  throughout  the  SUNY  system. 
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Business  and  Industry 

Coming’s  Business  Development  Center 


by  Donald  H.Hangen 

The  realization  of  Corning  Community  College's  Business 
Development  Center  exemplifies  a unique  partnership  with 
business,  industry  and  the  professionals.  The  CCC  Business 
Development  Center,  located  in  downtown  Corning,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  economic  development  of  the  Southern  Tier  of 
New  York  State. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  center  is  to  provide  to  in- 
dustry specific  education  and  training  programs  for  ex- 
isting and  future  regional  business,  industry  and  profes- 
sionals. The  emphasis  of  this  training  effort  is  to  improve 
the  productivity  of  the  local  work  force  by  training  and 
retraining  current-future  employees  to  be  conversant  in 
the  new  technologies  such  as  Computer  Assisted 
Design/Computer  Assisted  Manufacturing,  Robotics  and 
Electronic  Office  Systems. 

An  initial  benchmark  in  realizing  the  center’s  mission  was  set 
when  60  design  engineers  and  draftsmen  from  across  the  nor- 
theast became  familiar  with  and  developed  operational  skills 


“ .Corning  Community  College's  Business 
Development  Center,  which  will  serve  Schuyler - 
Chemung  and  Steuben  Counties,  wisely  recog- 
nizes the  transition  taking  place  in  the  country 
from  heavy  industries  to  high  technology  and 
service  business. . . Responding  to  the  chang- 
ing business  scene  requires  innovative  thinking 
and  that’s  something  that  certainly  doesn  t ap- 
pear to  be  in  short  supply  when  it  comes  to 
thought  behind  the  center. " 

Elmira  Star-Gazette 


in  the  latest  in  CAD/CAM  software.  A comprehensive  industrial 
robotics  laboratory  is  scheduled  for  operation  by  January  1985. 

In  an  effort  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  technology,  15  computer 
center  employees  and  faculty  took  part  in  a four-day  electronic 
office  training  program.  The  instructor  brought  to  the  Corning 
area  the  latest  developments  from  National  Information  Sys- 
terns  in  California.  Because  all  classrooms  are  computer  ac- 
cessible the  participants  enjoyed  the  conveniences  of  state-of- 
the-art  instructional  classroom  resources  as  well  as  computer 
terminal  usage  specially  set  up  to  accommodate  the  program. 

The  educational  and  training  activities  of  the  center  will  be 
diversified  to  bridge  the  needs  of  various  sectors.  Concurrent 
with  the  CAD/CAM  program,  43  regional  dentists  and  dental 
assistants  took  part  in  a series  of  programs  conducted  by  na- 
tionally prominent  specialists.  Programs  are  currently  being 
developed  to  continue  the  inaugural  training  activities  and  to 
jj  -uce  new  series  in  business  and  finance,  small  business 
tion  and  art  glass  engraving. 


BOON  TO  CORNING  AREA  — Business  executives  from  the 
three-county  area  served  by  Corning  Community  College  are 
pictured  attending  a class  at  its  new  Business  Development 
Center,  dedicated  to  training  local  employes  toward  increasing 
productivity. 


Because  the  center  is  the  only  regional  comprehensive 
site  housing  the  latest  in  CAD/CAM,  robotics  and  elec- 
tronic office  systems  equipment,  it  will  have  another 
economic  impact.  Local  businesses  and  industries  which 
need  these  advanced  technologies  but  don’t  have  the 
necessary  resources  will  be  able  to  utilize  the  center  's  ad- 
vanced facilities.  Also,  local  firms  which  face  an  unplann- 
ed overload  on  their  resources  may  access  the  equipment 
temporarily. 

Upon  completion,  the  center  will  house  classroom  and 
laboratory  facilities  plus  two  other  distinctive  features.  A 
170-seat  amphitheatre  will  be  available  for  meetings,  presen- 
tations and  other  business,  industry  and  community  functions. 
Because  of  the  rapidity  of  information  expansion  and  the  need 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  most  current  technological  develop- 
ments, an  electronically  based  library  and  information  center 
will  be  available  to  extend  the  benefits  of  technology  transfer 
to  regional  employers. 

The  concept  for  and  fundraising  to  provide  the  building 
emanated  from  the  Corning  Community  College  Development 
Foundation.  Its  board  is  comprised  of  forward-thinking  regional 
leaders  who  have  helped  forge  a strong  operating  partnership 
between  CCC.  business,  industry  and  professionals. 


Or.  Hangen  is  president  o t Coming  Community  College. 
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Business  and  Industry 

Onondaga  and  the  Technical  Trades 


by  Ellen  R.  Hurley 

A program  recognizing  the  extensive  educational  commit- 
ment of  certain  trade  apprenticeships  as  well  as  establishing 
a new  career  path  for  high  school  graduates  and  direct  employ- 
ment avenues  for  high  school  graduates  has  been  announced 
by  officials  of  business,  industry  and  education  at  Crouse- 
Hinds  Electrical  Construction  Materials  headquarters  in 
Syracuse. 

The  announcement  culminated  months  of  effort  and 
cooperation  involving  Onondaga  Community  College  and 
representatives  of  Syracuse  industries.  “It  has  been 
through  the  enthusiasm  and  support,  particularly  of  OCC, 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  the  Tool  and  Die 
Association  and  the  American  Society  for  Training  and 
Development,  that  we  are  able  to  announce  this  program 
which  is  being  submitted  to  SUNY  for  establishment 
within  the  system,  ” Edward  J.  Dunphy,  Jr.,  Crouse-Hinds 
vice  president,  commented. 

A new  degree,  Associate  in  Applied  Science  in  Trade  Jour- 
neyman/Apprentice Training,  would  be  established  at  Onon- 
daga. 


With  its  implementation,  journeymen  and  women  from  ap- 
prentice programs  at  Crouse-Hinds  and  Arrowhead  Group  will 
be  able  to  take  additional  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  asso- 
ciate degree.  The  program  acknowledges  the  value  of  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  supervised  on-the-job  training  and  related 
course  work  that  these  trained  apprentices  complete  as  they 
earn  the  journeyman  certificate. 

College  officials  look  upon  the  combination  of  practical 
and  theoretical  training  as  the  best  possible  route  toward 
present  and  future  employability  and  for  upward  mobility 
in  today's  evolutionary  job  market. 

For  Crouse-Hinds  and  industry,  the  degree  also  has  special 
meaning.  There  will  be  an  increased  emphasis  and  awareness 
of  the  technical  trades  at  the  collegiate  level.  More  people  of  all 
ages  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue  these  fields,  which  have 
long  been  the  heart  of  American  industrial  endeavors. 


Ms.  Hurley  directs  Onondaga’s  Public  Information  Office. 


Business  and  Industry 

Broome’s  Corporate  Service  Program 


by  Marvin  J.  Behr 

T hirty-eight  years  after  it  was  established  as  one  of  five  two- 
year  schools  to  prepare  returning  war  veterans  for  employ- 
ment, Broome  Community  College  still  finds  itself  in  the 
vanguard  of  serving  industry  and  technology. 

BCC  has  earned  a leadership  reputation  through  its 
Corporate  Service  Program,  the  introduction  of  word 
processing,  its  computer  facilities,  and  introduction  of 
Computer  Aided  Design/Computer  Aided  Manufacturing 
(CAD/CAM).  Broome  was  the  first  community  college  in 
the  state  to  introduce  a CAD/CAM  program  in  1982  and 
one  of  the  first  to  offer  a transfer  degree  program  in  com- 
puter science. 

The  Corporate  Service  Program  offers  courses,  consultant 
services,  and  other  special  services  to  industry,  large  and  small 
businesses,  government  agencies  and  school  districts  to  help 
them  meet  particular  needs.  It  is  part  of  the  college’s  commit- 
ment to  local  economic  development,  which  complements 
State  University’s  growing  emphasis  on  public  service,  and  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Center  for  Community  Education  which 
was  developed  in  1982. 

BCC  had  3,926  people  registered  during  the  1982-83  college 
year,  as  42  contracts  were  written  for  these  services.  Such 
courses  have  been  given  as  management  skills,  retirement 
"'■’nning,  safety  training,  technical  skills,  micro-processors  and 
>w  to  Sell  to  Tough  Customers. " 


“The  college's  placement  record  has  been 
proof  of  the  success  in  fulfilling  its  mission  to 
prepare  graduates  for  immediate  employment 
or  for  transfer  to  four-year  colleges.  In  each  of  the 
last  half  dozen  years,  between  87  and  90  per- 
cent of  the  graduates  have  either  found  jobs  or 
been  accepted  at  four-year  colleges  in  the  third 
year. " 


The  Center  for  Community  Education,  which  conducts  the 
Corporate  Service  Program,  offers  an  open-enrollment  com- 
ponent of  its  non-credit  offerings.  These  include  special  career 
development  programs,  mini  courses  and  "College  for  Kids 
and  Teens"  courses  that  have  become  more  popular  each 
year 

The  college's  placement  record  has  been  proof  of  the  suc- 
cess in  fulfilling  its  mission  to  prepare  graduates  for  immediate 
employment  or  for  transfer  to  four-year  colleges.  In  each  of  the 
last  half  dozen  years,  between  87  and  90  percent  of  the 
graduates  have  either  found  jobs  or  been  accepted  at  four-year 
colleges  in  the  third  year. 

Continued  on  page  6 
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Business  and  Industry 

Mohawk  Valley’s  Executive  Forum 


by  Robert  G.  Lacell 

The  objectives  include  timely,  targeted  services  for  business 
and  industry,  and  close  ties  with  community  leaders. 

For  Mohawk  Valley  Community  College,  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing these  ends  have  included  the  Mohawk  Executive  Forum 
and  the  MVCC  Productivity  Center. 

The  Mohawk  Executive  Forum  came  first,  organized  in 
1980  as  a subsidiary  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Community 
College  Foundation.  Today,  the  group  includes  more  than 
170  of  the  Utica-Rome  area’s  business  and  industry 
leaders. 

One  of  the  Forum’s  primary  activities  has  been  a series  of 
distinguished  speakers,  bringing  at  least  four  nationally-known 
figures  to  the  Utica-Rome  area  each  year.  Among  those  who 
have  addressed  the  Forum  members  are  Marcolm  Toon, 
former  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union;  economists  and 
presidential  advisors  Alfred  Kahn  and  Paul  McCracken; 
Maureen  Reagan;  Dr.  William  Freund,  chief  economist  for  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange;  General  David  Jones,  former  chair- 
man of  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff;  Dr.  James  Hayes,  board  chair- 
man of  the  American  Management  Association,  and  newsman 
David  Brinkley. 

Most  recently,  Forum  speakers  have  included  MIT  econo- 
mist and  national  columnist  Lester  Thurow,  and  SUNY 
Chancellor  Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Jr. 

The  Mohawk  Executive  Forum  has  also  worked  with 
Cornell  University  on  a major  study  of  economic  growth 
opportunities  in  the  Oneida  County  area,  and  has  con- 
ducted programs  on  foreign  trade,  energy  conservation, 
lasers  and  productivity. 

A continuing  interest  by  Forum  members  in  productivity  im- 
provement has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  MVCC  Productivity 
Center,  now  part  of  MVCC's  Division  of  Community  Services. 
Each  year,  the  center  designs  and  conducts  specially  tailored 
training  programs  for  business  and  industry,  serving  as  many 
as  30  companies  annually. 

Examples  of  Productivity  Center  programs  include  em- 
ployee motivation  instruction  for  supermarket  managers, 
bankers  and  nursing  home  employees;  sales  training  for 
a brewery  and  a printing  firm;  and  statistical  quality  con- 
trol for  local  engineers  and  technicians.  Seminars  have 
also  dealt  with  purchase  of  a computer,  advertising,  and 
customer  service. 

The  benefits  of  the  Mohawk  Executive  Forum  and  the  MVCC 
Productivity  Center  flow  in  both  directions.  For  business  and  in- 
dustry, these  activities  provide  improved  access  to  college  pro- 
grams. and  an  opportunity  to  help  shape  those  programs  for 
maximum  community  benefit.  For  MVCC.  there  is  improved  in- 
sight into  contemporary  business  practices  and  needs,  and  the 
kind  of  professional  and  personal  relationships  with  community 
leaders  which  can  prove  invaluable  in  admissions,  program  de- 
velopment. faculty  recruitment,  government  relations  and 
private-sector  development  efforts 

g Lacell  is  director  of  institutional  advancement  at 
vk  Valley  Community  College. 


FAMILIAR  FACE  — Among  the  most  well-known  speakers  at 
Mohawk  Valley  Community  College’s  Mohawk  Forum  was  news- 
man David  Brinkley,  shown  at  a Utica  appearance  in  1982.  Mr. 
Brinkley  spoke  on  Middle  East  trouble  spots,  United  Stales- 
Soviet  relations  and  gave  his  views  on  the  track  record  of  the 
Reagan  Administration. 


Broome . . . 

Continued  from  page  5 

Because  community  colleges  are  primarily  teaching  in- 
stitutions, Broome  has  a faculty  with  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  its  work  with  students  in  the  classroom  and  labo- 
ratories. While  there  is  some  research  and  publishing  of 
books  among  the  faculty,  the  major  emphasis  is  on 
teaching.  One  of  the  faculty  members  is,  in  fact,  a leader 
nationally  in  the  academic  accreditation  in  the  high  tech 
field.  Robert  L.  Reid,  chairman  of  the  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing Technology  Department,  has  been  an  officer,  team 
chairman  and  board  member  on  the  Accreditation  Board 
for  Engineering  and  Technology,  and  the  Technical  Ac- 
creditation Commission  for  11  years. 

With  enrollment  up  more  than  50  percent  in  the  last  seven 
years.  Broome  is  taxing  its  campus  capacity.  Relief  is  on  the 
way.  however,  as  New  York  State  and  Broome  County:  the  col- 
leges sponsor,  have  agreed  to  fund  the  construction  of  a new 
applied  technology  building  and  the  expansion  of  the  student 
center,  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  fall  of  1 986 

Mr.  Bchris  BCCs  director  of  public  relations. 
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Business  and  Industry 

Ulster  County’s  Development  Center 


by  Jim  Haviiand 

The  Development  Center  for  Business  at  Ulster  County 
Community  College  has  proved  to  be  a successful  marriage 
between  the  college  and  local  business  and  industry. 

The  center  was  conceived  by  UCCC  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  academic  and  business  worlds  with  courses  de- 
signed specifically  for  business  needs.  The  development  cen- 
ter has  a full  time  staff  of  two,  but  in  less  than  two  years  it  has 
had  a significant  influence  on  the  community.  This  past  fall 
some  40  credit-free  courses  were  offered  by  the  center. 

The  center’s  methods  are  multifaceted.  Credit  free 
courses  on  campus  are  designed  to  help  the  professional 
keep  current  in  his  or  her  field.  Roundtable  discussions 
for  professionals  and  business  people  provide  a casual 
seminar  approach,  centering  on  subjects  of  specific  in- 
terest to  the  commercial  world.  The  center  also  deals 
directly  with  business  by  tailoring  courses  foremployees 
that  are  given  at  the  work  site. 

Businesses  of  all  types  have  made  use  of  the  center.  Every- 
thing from  computer-oriented  companies  to  health  care  insti- 


tutions need  to  have  employees  updated  in  both  skills  and  ori- 
entation. 

In  addition  to  serving  business  and  industry  through  its  De- 
velopment Center  for  Business,  UCCC  this  spring  became  in- 
volved in  a rescue  mission  after  one  county  business  firm, 
Channel  Master,  announced  plans  to  close  its  Ellenville  plant, 
throwing  400  employees  out  of  work. 

The  college,  along  with  other  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies, will  test  and  counsel  all  interested,  dislocated  work- 
ers in  order  to  match  them  with  existing  openings  or  train- 
ing programs.  In  addition,  they  will  seek  to  identify  the 
needs  of  possible  new  employers  and  attempt  to  imple- 
ment short  and  long-term  training  programs  for  prospec- 
tive employers. 

Many  employees,  as  well  as  their  children,  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  enrolling  in  higher  educational  programs  regard- 
less of  what  happens  to  Channel  Master,  and  UCCC  is  work- 
ing to  accomodate  them. 

Mr.  Haviiand  is  Ulster  County  Community  College's  direc- 
tor of  community  relations. 
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Community  College  Teachers 


What  is  the  stuff  of  which  a good  community  college  professor  is  made? 

Community  college  faculty  vary  about  as  much  as  their  students  in  age,  sex,  race,  interests  and  ap- 
proach to  their  subject  matter.  They  range  from  the  practical  hands-on  technician  to  the  abstract  theorist, 
from  the  professor  who  believes  teaching  is  his  or  her  one,  absolute  mission  to  the  researcher,  from 
the  traditionalist  to  the  innovative  professor  who  uses  programmed  learning,  teaching  machines  and 
sophisticated  electronic  presentations. 

Students,  other  teachers,  presidents,  trustees  and  community  college  faculty  themselves  were  asked 
for  their  ideas  on  classroom  effectiveness. 

Community  college  faculty  on  campuses  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  many  who  had  had  no  con- 
tact with  each  other,  repeatedly  stressed  two  common  objectives  — that  the  whole  student  grow  and 
progress,  inside  and  outside  of  the  classroom,  and  that  instruction  be  individualized  so  that  every  stu- 
dent can  have  the  opportunity  to  succeed. 


RikhoH 


Davis 


Grabiner 


Gerald  Smith,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Cayuga  County  Community  College 
and  president  of  SUNY’s  Faculty  Council  of  the  Community  Colleges,  believes  com- 
munity colleges  cater  to  "what  I like  to  call  late  awakeners. " 

“Some  of  our  students  have  come  up  against  a red  light  some  place  along  the  way 
which  has  halted  their  learning.  We  try  to  get  them  into  the  green  mode  once  again.  ” 
Thomas  Lembke,  professor  of  robotics  at  the  City  Campus  of  Erie  Community 
College,  was  one  of  many  faculty  asked  to  compare  the  role  of  community  college 
professors  with  those  of  faculty  in  large  colleges  and  universities. 

"Our  primary  concern  is  teaching,  the  training  of  students  for  immediate  job 
skills,”  Mr.  Lembke  said.  "But  you  won’t  find  community  college  professors  critical 
of  the  research  emphasis  and  ‘frontiers  of  science'  inquiry  at  the  large  university  cen- 
ters,” he  said.  “We  need  the  benefits  of  their  findings  and  we  have  good  working 
relationships  with  our  colleagues  on  those  faculties.  We  go  to  the  universities  our- 
selves for  our  own  advanced  education.  ” 

Jean  Rikhoff , professor  of  English  at  Adirondack  CC,  calls  the  community  col- 
lege movement  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  political  movements  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. "It  allows  vast  numbers  of  people  who  would  otherwise  have  no  such  expecta- 


“Teaching  such  a heterogenous  student  population  challenges 
the  instructor  to  find  approaches  and  techniques  that  relate  not 
only  to  the  academic  sphere  but  to  a spectrum  of  interests  and 
goals  that  is  diverse  and  compelling. " 


tions  to  receive  the  education  that  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  change  their  social 
strata,"  she  observed.  "People  in  the  category  once  thought  of  as  middle  age'  are 
returning  to  school  and  revitalizing  their  lives  not  only  in  pursuit  of  new  careers  but 
in  the  enrichment  of  their  personal  lives  — an  extraordinary  education  revolution  on 
many  levels. " 

Barbara  Davis,  professor  of  Spanish  at  Onondaga,  believes  community  college 
students  more  apt  to  have  had  a much  broader  range  of  experiences,  abilities,  con- 
cerns, and  outside-of-class  activities  than  four-year  college  counterparts.  Teaching 
such  a heterogenous  student  population  challenges  the  instructor  to  find  ap- 
proaches and  techniques  that  relate  not  only  to  the  academic  sphere  but  to  a spec 
trum  of  interests  and  goals  that  is  diverse  and  compelling  Teaching  in  a setting 
where  there  are  fewer  norms  and  expectations  is  liberating  and  exciting.  For  those 
who  see  education  as  a 'leading  out.'  the  community  college  is  a wonderful  place 
to  be.  " 

Dr.  Gene  Grabiner,  an  instructor  in  a social  sciences  unit  at  Ene  Community  Col- 
lege's North  Campus,  is  developing  a new  general  education  course  for  students 
from  all  three  Erie  campuses  under  a National  Endowment  lor  tne  Humanities  grant 

He  believes  that  because  community  colleges  tend  to  be  centers  of  organization 
and  culture  for  their  communities,  they  give  students  a great  "communitarian 

Continued  on  page  9 
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Teachers . . . 

Continued  from  page  8 


Havens 


sense.  ’’  He  uses  a style  of  teaching  which  individualizes  instruction,  a repetitive  use 
or  restatement  of  salient  facts  to  emphasize  important  points  in  the  material. 

Deborah  Havens,  a former  physical  education  teacher  turned  data  processing 
instructor  at  the  Community  College  of  the  Finger  Lakes,  said  that  at  the  University 
Center  at  Albany,  where  she  earned  her  master’s  degree,  most  of  the  students 
seemed  to  have  come  directly  from  high  school.  "Here  our  average  age  is  28,  ” she 
declared.  "We  have  people  who’ve  been  out  in  the  world,  lost  their  jobs  through 
automation,  who  need  retraining  to  find  better  positions.  ” Motivation  is  also  different, 
she  finds.  "Adult  students  feel  a C is  not  good  enough.  ” 


“Community  college  faculty  (throughout  the  SUNY  system) 
repeatedly  stressed  two  common  objectives  — that  the  whole  stu- 
dent grow  and  progress,  inside  and  outside  of  the  classroom,  and 
that  instruction  be  individualized  so  that  every  student  can  have 
the  opportunity  to  succeed.  ” 


Walter  Doehring,  professor  of  accounting  at  Genesee  CC,  is  a charter  member 
of  that  faculty,  joining  the  college  in  1967  in  what  was  a renovated  department  store. 
A staunch  believer  in  the  community  college  movement,  he  feels  too  much  of  the 
teaching  at  the  lower  division  level  in  large  universities  is  done  by  graduate  students. 

"It  takes  too  long  for  a student  to  get  to  where  the  top  teachers  are,  and  once  there, 
undergraduates  often  find  that  the  brightest  faculty  members’  interests  are  in 
research.  ” Moreover,  he  has  found  that  community  college  graduates  who  transfer 
to  larger  colleges  often  do  better  in  their  advanced  work  than  non-transfers,  simply 
because  of  their  strong  foundations  at  the  two-year  colleges. 

Excellent  teaching  at  Genesee  is  no  coincidence.  President  Stuart  Steiner 
pointed  out  that  from  the  time  the  Chancellor's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching  was 
started  in  1972  until  it  was  temporarily  discontinued  1 1 years  later,  GCC  was  the  only 
community  college  and  one  of  the  very  few  campuses  in  the  entire  University  to  win 
at  least  one  Excellence  in  Teaching  citation  each  year. 

At  Ulster  County  CC,  Fredric  Misner,  chairman  of  the  mathematics,  science  and 
technology  departments,  said  simply  that  a community  college  teacher’s  first  mis- 
sion is  to  teach,  to  communicate  ideas  with  greatest  clarity,  and  to  be  highly  aware 
of  the  teaching-learning  process  within  the  classroom.  Another  objective  of  the  com- 
munity college  professor  should  be  awareness  of  campus-wide  academic  require- 
ments and  concerns,  instead  of  solely  dealing  with  the  interests  of  a single  subject 
or  department,  he  reiterated. 

On  Erie's  City  Campus,  Kay  Lohnes,  coordinator  of  the  Child  Care  Unit,  spoke 
of  the  close  contact  with  students. 

“If  a student  is  absent,  I ask,  ‘Where  were  you?"’  Ms.  Lohnes  admits.  She  counts 
about  half  of  her  students  as  single  parents  and  doesn't  hesitate  to  interject  herself 
into  a non-academic  situation.  One  of  her  greatest  rewards,  she  confides,  is  to  have 
her  students  admit  to  her  that  their  training  at  ECC  has  broadened  and  improved 
their  relationships  with  their  own  children. 

Mark  W.  Fenlon,  professor  of  biology  at  Jefferson,  commented  on  the  same  type 
of  special  learning  relationships.  "In  a community  college. " he  noted,  "the  same 
faculty  member  teaches  both  lecture  and  lab  portions  of  a course  and  can  better 
evaluate  and  develop  the  potential  of  the  student.  ” And  the  older  mean  age  of  the 
community  college  student,  he  believes,  often  results  in  a greater  appreciation  of 
current  advances  in  a subject  area. 

Bill  Banaszewski,  at  Finger  Lakes  for  16  years,  started  its  environmental  con- 
servation program  there  in  1970  with  a class  of  20  students.  By  the  mid  1970s.  there 
were  130  new  freshmen  joining  the  program  each  year. 


Continued  on  page  10 
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"You  know  every  student  in  your  program  by  name, " he  said,  “and  in  some  ways, 
that  makes  the  teaching  task  harder.  I’ve  had  Ph.D.s,  back  for  retraining,  in  my 
classes  right  beside  open  admission  students.  ” The  average  age  of  students  in  his 
program,  which  prepares  fish  and  wildlife  technicians,  rangers,  and  State  Parks  per- 
sonnel, is  29. 

At  Niagara  County  CC,  Paul  Ferington,  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  and 
associate  professor  of  music,  said  his  objective  is  not  only  to  make  his  students  well- 
rounded  musicians  but  well-rounded  human  beings.  After  completing  his  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1972,  he  took  a job  with  NCCC's  new  music 
program  and  has  been  there  11  years.  “I  enjoy  every  day  of  being  here,  "he  admit- 
ted. “It  seems  more  like  11  months.” 

"We  feel  a great  responsibility  for  our  students  to  learn , " Joyce  Eckhart,  assis- 
tant professor  of  mathematics  at  Finger  Lakes,  said.  “Although  we  (CCFL  faculty) 
all  post  our  office  hours,  I notice  all  of  us  are  around  here  a lot  more  than  the  posted 
times,  offering  help,  counseling,  reinforcing.” 

Dr.  Louis  Canale,  professor  of  retail  management  and  marketing  at  Genesee 
Community  College,  is  president  pro  tern  of  the  Batavia  City  Council,  serving  in  his 
seventh  year.  He  believes  community  college  members  should  be  active  in  com- 
munity affairs,  political  or  non-political. 

Dr.  Canale,  who  doesn’t  even  receive  $1  a year  for  his  service  on  the  non-salaried 
council,  is  active  in  a great  many  clubs  and  organizations  and  still  directs  his  own 
orchestra.  Embroiled  with  the  rest  of  the  council  in  a public  debate  over  a sewage 
treatment  plant  for  Batavia,  Dr.  Canale  doesn’t  hide  from  controversial  issues. 

"Public  experience,  ” he  believes,  “adds  respect.  Will  Rogers  once  said  that  a per- 
son who  has  no  enemies  is  a person  who  never  did  anything.  The  rewards  of  com- 
munity involvement  can’t  be  overstated." 


. . (the  community  college  movement) . . . allows  vast  numbers 
of  people  who  would  otherwise  have  no  such  expectations  to 
receive  the  education  that  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  change 
their  social  strata.  People  in  the  category  once  thought  of  as  ‘mid- 
dle age’  are  returning  to  school  and  revitalizing  their  lives  not  only 
in  pursuit  of  new  careers  but  in  the  enrichment  of  their  personal 
lives  — an  extraordinary  education  revolution  on  many  levels.  ” 


Erie  City’s  Arthur  G.  Baumeister,  coordinator  of  its  paralegal  department,  prac- 
ticed law  for  25  years  and  entered  teaching  as  a second  career.  Now  his  program 
has  180  students  who  want  to  become  lawyers’  assistants  or  go  into  fields  in  which 
a legal  background  is  helpful  — real  estate,  insurance  or  civil  service. 

Mr.  Baumeister  believes  a community  college  teacher  has  to  be  especially  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  older  returning  students  who  may  have  forgotten  how  to  study 
and  lack  confidence. 

“You  have  to  know  whether  to  reason  with  them,  stroke  them,  or,  in  some  cases, 
holler,"  he  admitted.  "Above  all.  our  task  is  to  encourage  them  to  progress  in  an 
academic  atmosphere. " 

Coming's  Edward  F.  Herman,  professor  of  electrical  technology,  commented. 
"Some  of  our  students  would  be  outstanding  scholars  at  Harvard  or  Cornell,  but  for 
many  others  simple  mathematics  and  English  are  obstacles.  Our  mission  is  to  create 
a learning  environment  in  which  students  with  a wide  range  of  ability  and  prepara- 
tion can  succeed  — in  the  same  classroom  at  the  same  time. " 

At  FultonMontgomery  CC.  Anita  Britton,  assistant  professor  of  food  service  ad- 
ministration. brought  the  know  how  of  working  in  food  services  for  the  Lake  Placid 
Olympics  to  her  Johnstown  classes.  A $39,000  Vocational  Education  Act  grant  for 
which  she  applied  provided  FMCC's  recently  installed  food  service  laboratory. 
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Ms.  Britton  notices  that  students  at  Fulton-Montgomery  tend  to  become  close 
friends.  “They  have  an  excellent  rapport  with  one  another  not  always  found  at  a 
larger  institution, " she  observed. 

One  of  the  greatest  rewards  for  community  college  faculty,  according  to 
humanities  professor  Thomas  J.  Baker  at  Schenectady  County  CC,  is  the  luxury 
of  placing  an  emphasis  on  teaching.  "Since  we  don't  have  the  pressures  to  conduct 
research  or  seek  grants  that  four-year  institutions  have,  we  can  spend  more  time  with 
students,  both  in  and  out  of  class.  With  an  average  class  size  of  25  to  30,  compared 
to  possibly  several  hundred  in  an  introductory  class  at  a four-year  institution,  we  also 
are  able  to  know  our  students  on  a personal  level. " 

Michael  D.  Outram,  coordinator  of  Erie  City's  data  processing  department,  put 
it  differently.  "Our  mission  is  to  get  people  into  the  business  community  and  to  do 
the  job  immediately, " he  said.  “We  teach  for  the  real  world,  not  the  next  level. " 

The  academic  growth  of  many  community  college  students  is  a direct  result  of 
caring,  according  to  Richard  A.  Lombardo,  who  chairs  Onondaga  Community  Col- 
lege’s department  of  criminal  justice.  “We  have  the  commitment  of  spending  time 
with  the  student,"  he  said,  “and  this  spending  of  time  really  lets  the  student  know 
that  he  or  she  is  cared  about." 

Donald  Emmeluth,  associate  professor  of  biology  at  Fulton-Montgomery,  is  also 
chairman  of  the  National  Association  of  Community  College  Biology  Teachers.  He 
joined  the  faculty  in  1964  and  has  the  unusual  experience  of  having  one  of  his  first 
high  school  biology  students  and  two  of  his  former  college  students  as  FMCC 
colleagues. 

While  Fulton-Montgomery  has  added  greatly  to  its  technical  curriculum,  Mr.  Em- 
meluth believes  liberal  arts  is  an  essential  component  of  any  college  program.  “It's 
a nice  wedding;  the  technical  and  the  cultural  need  each  other. " While  he  consults 


" That  first  stride  can  be  a big  one  for  someone  who  has  ‘step- 
ped out'  of  the  educational  structure  for  a while.  It’s  a much  longer 
step  than  the  one  many  of  them  take  later  when  they  enter  a four- 
year  institution.  " 


regularly  with  industry  and  admits  a non-academic  career  might  be  more  lucrative, 
he  wouldn’t  return  to  business.  "The  longer  you  serve  on  a faculty,  I think,  the  more 
you  adopt  intrinsic  values  instead  of-extrinsic  ones. " 

A position  on  the  Alumnae  Council  of  William  Smith  College  resulted  in  a major 
career  change  for  Patricia  Lussow,  director  of  career  counseling  and  placement 
at  Fulton-Montgomery.  She  felt  that  in  the  early  1970s  William  Smith  didn't  sufficiently 
counsel  or  direct  its  women  graduates.  Now,  at  Finger  Lakes,  she  is  in  charge  of 
summer  and  part-time  employment  opportunities  for  students,  teaches  a career  ex- 
ploration course,  runs  a class  visitation  program,  and  operates  a Career  Explora- 
tion Day  for  20  high  schools  each  year,  involving  800  students  and  representatives 
of  30  career  areas. 

Placement  isn't  a major  problem  for  the  students  of  Ray  C.  Ladrach,  a member 
of  Genesee’s  engineering  technology  faculty.  A former  employee  of  Xerox,  he  joined 
Genesee  in  the  fall  of  1983  under  a Vocational  Education  Act  grant  to  establish  a 
computer  repair  technology  program.  "As  a designer,  not  a research  person,  I prefer 
a post  at  a community  college  where  teaching  is  primary, " he  noted. 

Another  community  college  veteran  is  Pat  Zanzano,  professor  of  technology  at 
Niagara  County  Community  College.  He  finds  the  wide  variety  of  backgrounds  of 
NCCC  students  a challenge  and  the  task  of  a community  college  teacher  to  be  one 
of  constantly  improving  standards.  For  him  the  greatest  opportunity  for  learning 
takes  place  in  the  laboratory. 


Emmeluth 


Zanzano 
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“l  ah  sessions  force  students  to  be  curious,  to  do  things  on  their  own  and  to  ar- 
rive at  their  own  conclusions,  not  to  accept  the  formulae  of  a faculty  member, " he 
explained. 

Andrew  Schwartz  academic  coordinator  for  the  Hotel  Technology  Division  at 
Sullivan  County  CC,  believes  one  of  the  biggest  tasks  of  community  college  teaching 
is  to  “relate  the  needs  of  the  subject  with  the  basic  entry  level  skills  needed  in  every- 
day performance,  while  keeping  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  institution  in 
mind.  Quite  often  it  is  a marriage  of  different  individuals  with  different  levels  of  com- 
petence that  need  to  be  stimulated  toward  a common  goal,  that  of  increasing  the 
value  of  the  student  to  himself  and  to  the  community  at  large.  ” 

At  Fulton-Montgomery,  Associate  Dean  for  Continuing  Education  Robert  Kusek 
believes  that  the  step  a community  college  student  takes  when  entering  is  one  of 
the  longest  of  his  life.  "That  first  stride  can  be  a big  one  for  someone  who  has  ‘step- 
ped out’  of  the  educational  structure  for  a while,"  he  said.  “It's  a much  longer  step 
than  the  one  many  of  them  take  later  when  they  enter  a four-year  institution.  ” 
Chris  Argento,  instructor  of  hotel/restaurant  technology  at  Nassau  Community 
College,  said  that  like  other  students,  many  at  the  community  colleges  "need  to  be 
pushed  a little  to  make  the  second  effort  that  will  insure  their  success. 

"Here  at  Nassau, " he  noted,  "there  is  a closeness,  almost  a family  relationship 
that  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  get  under  their  skins,  to  strip  away  the  defense 
mechanisms  so  we  can  begin  the  learning  process. " 
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Hudson  Valley’s  Laser-Electro  Optics 


by  Oscar  D.  Barker 

Starting  salaries  in  the  $20,000  range  are  in  the  offing  for 
graduates  of  the  laser-electro  optics  program  at  Hudson  Valley 
Commnity  College. 

The  program,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  state  and  one  of 
only  17  in  the  United  States,  was  introduced  in  1982  at  Hudson 


BEAMING  UP  — A student  in  Hudson  Valley  Community  Col- 
lege’s laser-electro  optics  program  conducts  a laser  beam  ex- 
periment during  a laboratory  session. 


Valley  as  an  option  for  electrical  engineering  technology  stu- 
dents. Ralph  E.  Folger,  department  chairman,  said  training  in 
the  mathematics-intensive  program  begins  with  helium  neon 
lasers  with  emphasis  on  developing  skills  of  calibrations  and 
precise  angling.  By  commencement,  the  students  have  ad- 
vanced to  sophisticated  lasers  used  in  medicine  and  industry, 
he  noted. 

Mr.  Folger  said  that  new  uses  for  lasers  are  being  invented 
constantly.  Among  examples  he  cited  were  the  use  of  laser 
beams  to  regulate  the  rate  of  paint  spray  on  new  automobiles; 
outdoor  applications  include  utilizing  laser  beams  in  surveying, 
and  fibre  optic  lasers  are  increasingly  being  used  to  transmit 
telephone  calls. 

At  Hudson  Valley,  students  interested  in  laser  electro 
optics  are  asked  to  “bid”  for  the  program  shortly  after 
beginning  studies  in  the  electrical  engineering  technol- 
ogy program.  “During  the  first  semester,  we  select  36  of 
the  better  students  — not  necessarily  the  best  — those 
with  positive  attitudes  and  aptitudes  for  enrollment  in  the 
program,  ” Mr.  Folger  said.  In  the  second  semester,  these 
students  take  a physics  course  and  then,  during  the  final 
year,  participate  in  such  specialized  courses  as  Light 
Sources  and  Wave  Optics,  Electro-Optics  Measurements, 
and  Laser  Opto-Electronics. 

While  the  laser-electro  optics  field  is  constantly  expanding, 
with  a concurrent  demand  for  technicians  who  can  precisely 
maintain  the  equipment,  there  is  a special  incentive  for  HVCC 
students. 

Just  about  a mile  south  of  the  Hudson  Valley  campus,  high 
technology  companies,  a prime  employer  of  these  technicians, 
are  moving  into  a new  industrial  park  being  developed  under 
the  auspices  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Mr.  Barker  directs  HVCC's  Oflice  of  Information  Services. 


High  Technology 

North  Country’s  Radiologic  Technicians 


by  Lorraine  Lilja 


Few  regions  in  New  York  State  and  the  community  colleges 
which  serve  them  have  closer  links  than  Essex  and  Franklin 
Counties  and  North  Country  Community  College's  radiologic 
technician's  program. 

There  are  about  3,600  square  miles  of  some  of  New  York 
State’s  most  rugged  terrain  in  North  Country’s  two  spon- 
soring counties.  When  an  ache  or  pain  sends  a Northern 
New  Yorker  to  his  doctor,  the  physician  prognosticates 
and  often  sends  him  to  the  diagnostic  center  of  one  of  the 
local  community  hospitals,  where  most  of  the  equipment 
present  in  metropolitan  area  institutions  is  also  available. 
j*-->  doctor  and  patient  learn  that  the  physician’s  educa- 


“A  source  of  pride  at  North  Country  Com- 
munity College  is  the  fact  that  the  blue  shoulder 
patch  with  the  NCCC  snowflake  logo  is  very 
much  in  evidence  on  the  white  jackets  at  the 
region's  diagnostic  centers.  Over  a third  of  the 
radiologic  technicians  working  in  Essex,  Frank- 
lin and  St.  Lawrence  County  facilities  are  NCCC 
graduates. " 


ted  guess  is  correct,  or  that  something  else  is  masquer- 
ading as  the  problem  indicated.  What’smore,  they’ll  know 
before  the  day  is  out. 
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A source  of  pride  at  NCCC  is  the  fact  that  the  blue  shoulder 
patch  with  the  NCCC  Snowflake  logo  is  very  much  in  evidence 
on  the  white  jackets  at  these  centers.  Over  a third  of  the 
radiologic  technicians  working  in  Essex,  Franklin  and  St. 
Lawrence  County  facilities  are  NCCC  graduates. 

The  area’s  history  is  laden  with  past  glories.  The  com- 
munities on  Lake  Champlain  were  hives  of  activity  when 
water  was  America’s  form  of  transportation.  The  mineral 
wealth,  forests,  and  hydro-power  from  the  many  streams 
were  also  sources  of  employment  for  many.  But  these  in- 
dustries died,  and  the  area  is  economically  depressed  to- 
day. North  Country  Community  College  provides  what  is 
often  the  only  route  for  self-improvement  and  gainful  em- 
ployment. Radiology  has  become  a well-worn  path. 

The  Radiologic  Technology  Certificate  takes  two  years  to 
earn.  Soft-spoken  Paul  Monagan  oversees  the  program  in 
Saranac  Lake.  After  learning  theory  and  operational  skills  in  the 
classroom,  the  students  intern  at  clinical  educational  centers 
at  the  following  hospitals:  Alice  Hyde  Memorial  in  Malone, 
Canton-Potsdam,  Saranac  Lake  General,  Montreal  Children's, 
Montreal  General,  and  Placid  Memorial.  Graduates  can  expect 
to  earn  about  $13,000  per  year  as  a radiologic  technologist,  with 
many  chances  for  improving  their  skills  beyond  that  certifica- 
tion, On-the-job  experience  provides  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing chief  technician,  earning  between  $18,000  and  $25,000  per 
year.  Another  year  of  study  can  open  more  doors,  to  the 


NORTH  COUNTRY  TECHNICIANS  — Three  graduates  of  North 
Country  Community  College  are  viewing  ultrasound  scans  of 
gall  bladder  and  kidney  patients  at  the  General  Hospital  of 
Saranac  Lake.  From  left  are  Mary  Jo  Post,  nuclear  medicine  tech- 
nologist; Alan  Sawyer,  diagnostic  sonographer,  and  Reggie 
Brown,  chief  technologist. 

specializations  of  sonographer,  radiation  therapy  technologist 
or  nuclear  medicine  technologist. 

This  is  the  program’s  15th  year.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
graduates  are  gainfully  employed,  many  within  thesponsoring 
Essex-Franklin  area. 

Ms.  Lilja  is  former  director  of  community  relations  at 
North  Country  Community  College. 


High  Technology 

Monroe’s  Computing  Skills  Programs 


by  Mindy  Comisar 

Every  educational  institution  from  kindergarten  to  the 
university  is  "into  computers."  All  are  faced  with  the  same  di- 
lemmas. They  must  find  the  money  for  the  hardware,  develop 
or  purchase  appropriate  software  and  courseware,  find  the 
time  for  faculty  development,  and,  finally,  figure  out  ways  to  in- 
tegrate computing  skills  into  the  curriculum. 

Two  years  ago,  Monroe  Community  College's  six  academic 
deans  were  given  the  problem  to  solve.  They  viewed  it  as  a 
campaign  in  the  cognitive  revolution  and  drew  up  a battle  plan: 


MONROE  METHOD  — Two  students  at  Monroe  Community  Col- 
lege retrieve  course  information  at  one  of  MCC’s  on-campus 
O tic  Learning  Centers. 

ERIC 
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1 . Over  a three  year  period,  establish  four  Electronic  Learn- 
ing Centers  (ELCs)  and  seventeen  Dedicated  Electronic 
Learning  Laboratories  (DELLs). 

2.  Faculty  development  would  be  provided  on  a year-round 
basis.  Workshops  would  be  both  general  and  discipline 
specific.  Instruction  would  be  large  groups  and  one-on- 
one.  Instructors  would  come  from  wherever  MCC  could 
find  them. 

3.  Software  that  was  appropriate  would  be  purchased. 
General  purpose  software  would  be  adapted  where  pos- 
sible. Other  courseware  would  be  developed  by  faculty 
or  contracted  for  on  the  outside. 

4.  Students  would  begin  their  work  in  computing  by  pro- 
gram in  one  of  the  ELCs.  One  to  three  years  later  they 
would  have  their  own  DELL  and  other  programs  would 
be  assigned  to  the  ELC. 

In  1983-84,  two  ELCs  were  established,  one  in  the  northern 
quadrant  of  the  campus  and  another  in  the  southern  wing. 
Eight  career  programs  were  selected  to  utilize  the  ELC  during 
the  year. 

In  1984-85,  six  of  the  eight  programs  will  have  their  own 
DELLs  and  new  programs  will  be  assigned  to  the  existing  ELC. 
A third  ELC  will  be  established  on  the  western  sideof  the  cam* 

Continued  on  page  /5 
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High  Technology 

Columbia-Greene:  Retooling  for  Computer  Age 


by  Allen  Kovler 


The  dawning  of  the  Computer  Age  has  meant  constant 
retooling  of  curricula  at  Columbia-Greene  Community  College 
as  it  has  in  every  technology-sensitive  institution  in  the  United 
St3t6S 

At  CGCC  the  rapid  growth  of  computer  technology  pro- 
grams is  continuing  into  coming  semesters. 

Last  year,  the  institution  inaugurated  programs  in  word 
processing  which  were  made  possible,  in  part,  through 
grant  funding.  Currently  a dozen  microcomputers  and 
three  printers  are  housed  in  the  Learning  Center.  This  has 
meant  not  only  the  addition  of  two  programs  but  the  mod- 
ernization of  CGCC’s  secretarial  science  and  business 
curriculum. 


MISS  MONITOR  — A Columbia-Greene  student  is  shown  at  work 
on  one  of  the  new  microcomputers  in  use  in  the  computer  sci- 
ence and  data  processing  curriculum  at  the  Greenport  campus. 


“The  ‘Introduction  to  Computers’  class  (at 
Columbia-Greene)  had  always  been  popular 
with  sometimes  as  many  as  a dozen  sections 
available  per  semester.  Now  programming  has 
become  quite  specialized  with  classes  for  local 
dairy  farmers,  business  people  and  senior  citi- 
zens, and  a special  course  for  parents  and  chil- 
dren which  has  come  to  be  extremely  popular.  ” 


In  addition  to  innovations  in  credit  programming,  the  col- 
lege's non-credit  division  began  offering  more  options  to  local 
residents.  The  “Introduction  to  Computers"  class  had  always 
been  popular  with  sometimes  as  many  as  a dozen  sections 
available  per  semester.  Now  programming  has  become  quite 
specialized  with  classes  for  local  dairy  farmers,  business  peo- 
ple and  senior  citizens,  and  a special  course  for  parents  and 
children  which  has  come  to  be  extremely  popular. 

Such  growth  has  meant  a constant  struggle  to  both  ex- 
pand and  improve  the  college’s  inventory  of  hardware. 
Several  microcomputers  have  been  added  each  semester 
via  grant  funding  and  budgeting,  and  a longterm  plan  for 
the  future  is  finally  nearing  fruition  — majorexpansion  of 
the  main-frame  system  which  would  finally  make  all  cam- 
pus components  compatible  and  allow  for  even  greater 
flexibility  and  expansion. 

Also  on  the  high-tech  horizon  at  Columbia-Greene  is  a pro- 
gram in  computer  electronics  and  maintenance,  one  which 
would  include  aspects  of  robotics  and  digital  electronics. 

Mr.  Kovler  is  associate  director  for  public  information  at 
CGCC. 


Monroe . . . 
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pus  and  programs  will  be  assigned.  A fourth  will  be  put  in  place 
in  1985-86,  on  the  eastern  quadrant  of  the  campus. 

MCC  is  on  schedule  with  the  plan,  thanks  to  funding  by  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  grants  and  college  operational  money. 
If  plans  are  carried  out  as  outlined,  the  college  should  reach  80 
percent  of  its  goal  by  the  end  of  1986. 

Considering  the  fact  that  MCC  has  more  than  10,000 
students  and  500  full  and  part-time  faculty,  the  goal  seems  for- 
midable but  the  project  coordinators  are  confident  that  it  can  be 


reached. 


E RJCms.  Comisar  is  an  information  specialist  at  Monroe. 
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Partners:  The  Alliance  of 

Community  Colleges  and  Industry 

With  the  great  expansion  of  service  and  high-tech  industries,  coupled  with  the  competition 
in  which  industries  find  themselves  for  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  there  is  growing  appreci- 
ation of  the  role  of  community  colleges  in  providing  Empire  State  industry  with  skilled  workers 
and  professionals. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Alfred  B.  DelBello  observed  that  for  almost  30  years,  New  York  State’s 
community  colleges  have  been  a critical  factor  in  equipping  the  work  force  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  to  keep  industry  competitive  and  flexible.  “The  talents  and  technical  know-how 
of  our  community  college  faculty  members,  shared  so  effectively  in  our  Contract  Courses  with 
Industry  program,  give  New  York  an  incalculable  edge  in  the  national  and  international  industrial 
marketplace,  ” the  lieutenant  governor  noted. 

The  partnership  of  State  University’s  community  colleges  with  business  and  industry  dates 
to  the  1950s  when  five  State-sponsored  technical  institutes,  destined  to  become  New  York’s  first 
community  colleges,  were  founded. 


Among  the  most  popular  courses  offered  from  the  very 
beginning  were  those  which  prepared  two-year  college  gradu- 
ates for  employment  for  the  growth  industries  and  established 
businesses  of  that  era.  As  some  established  companies  left 
New  York  and  new  firms  began  to  move  in  to  take  up  some  of 
the  slack,  community  colleges  cooperated  to  offer  the  skills 
training  employees  of  the  new  industries  required. 

As  the  technical  institutes  became  community  colleges  and 
were  joined  by  more  and  more  sister  institutions  to  form  a state- 
wide network  of  30  SUNY  community  colleges,  career  and 
vocational  curricula  continued  to  be  among  the  most  popular 
offered. 

Although  the  number  of  service  and  career  programs 
increased  greatly,  their  growth  was  carefully  monitored. 
Colleges  wishing  to  add  new  curricula  receive  approval 
from  the  State  University  of  New  York  Board  of  Trustees 
only  after  they  are  able  to  justify  them,  with  the  needs  of 
local  industry  often  a critical  factor.  Before  the  Trustees 
take  action,  exhaustive  studies  are  made  of  the  needs  of 
prospective  employers,  consultation  takes  place  with 
local  managers  and  firms,  and  the  numberof  students  to 
be  taught,  faculty  to  be  hired,  facilities  needed  and  costs 
entailed  are  carefully  estimated. 

Among  SUNY's  most  successful  time-proven  town-gown 
relationships  is  the  community  college  advisory  committee. 
Leaders  from  local  firms  and  companies  serve  without  salary 
on  advisory  boards  which  recommend  courses  and  services 
the  campuses  can  deliver  and  suggest  areas  in  which  industry 
can  cooperate.  Advisory  committees,  many  of  them  which 
have  logged  two  decades  of  service  to  their  local  campus,  have 
been  organized  to  counsel  an  entire  campus,  a division,  a 
department,  or  even  a single  curricular  program. 

The  alliance  between  New  York's  community  colleges 
and  its  industrial  partners  took  a great  leap  forward  with 
the  enactment  by  the  1981  Legislature  of  “contract 
course"  legislation,  making  it  possible  fora  campus  to 
negotiate  directly  with  a single  industrial  client  to  offer 
courses  "for  the  purpose  of  providing  occupational  train- 

Continuecl  on  page  17 
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"For  almost  30  years  New  York 
State’s  community  colleges  have 
been  a critical  factor  In  equipping 
our  work  force  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  needed  to  keep 
industry  competitive  and  flexible. 
The  talents  and  the  technical 
know-how  of  our  community  col- 
lege faculty  members,  shared  so 
effectively  in  our  Contract 
Courses  with  Industry  program, 
give  New  York  an  incalculable 
edge  in  the  national  and  interna- 
tional marketplace.  " 

Lt.  Gov.  Alfred  B.  DelBello 
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ing  or  assistance  in  business  for  the  creation,  improve- 
ment and  retention  of  job  opportunities. ..  ” 

Contracts  could  be  negotiated,  the  statute  reads,  with  “a 
business,  labor  organization,  or  not-for-profit  corporations  or 
organizations,  including  labor-management  committees  of 
labor,  business  and  community  leaders  organized  to  promote 
labor-management  relations,  productivity,  quality  of  working 
life,  industrial  development,  and  retention  of  business  in  the 
community.” 

In  its  first  three  years  the  contract  course  program  has 
served  more  than  450  New  York  State  industries,  giving 
935  courses  to  more  than  80,000  employees. 

The  following  responses  are  typical  of  dozens  received  from 
contract  course  “customers”  of  community  colleges. 


Mida  Bristol,  supervisor  of  training  and  employee  services 
for  Rochester  Division  of  Schlegal  Corporation,  told  Monroe 
Community  College's  Kay  Reed  that  their  joint  training  program 
“fulfills  a specific  need  in  the  industrial  community  for  small 
companies  without  extensive  internal  training  resources.  The 
program  helps  the  small  businessman  . . . remain  in  a viable 
economic  position  in  coping  with  changing  technological 
developments  and  increasing  government  regulations.” 
David  Kenien,  supervisor  of  power  plant  training  for  New 
York  State  Electric  and  Gas  Corporation,  told  Niagara  County 
Community  College  President  Donald  Donato  that  a commu- 
nications skills  course  NCCC  had  offered  resulted  in  increased 
employee  morale,  increased  job  effectiveness,  increased  pro- 
ductivity, camaradery  gained  in  the  classroom  among  employ- 
ees, and  stimulation  of  interest  on  the  part  of  employees  which 
resulted  in  a request  for  an  advanced  course. 

A human  resources  director  of  the  Dahlstrom  Manufacturing 
Company  in  Jamestown  commented  to  Jamestown  Commu- 
nity College's  Rose  Scott  that  like  many  medium-sized  em- 
ployers, Dahlstrom  does  not  have  the  broad-based  expertise 
to  enable  it  to  develop  new  and  comprehensive  training.  "The 
computer  information  course  developed  specifically  for  us  and 
designed  to  familiarize  our  people  with  the  potentials  of  the 
computer  was  due  mainly  to  JCC  s ability  to  draw  teachers 
from  no  less  than  three  different  schools  ...  We  consider  this 
type  of  training  essential  for  the  business  community.  ” 

In  addition  to  credit  courses  taken  by  full  or  part-time 
students  and  contract  courses  offered  to  employees  in 
area  firms  and  businesses,  community  collegesare  serv- 
ing thousands  of  other  New  Yorkers  in  non-credit,  State- 
approved  courses  leading  to  upgrading  skills  in  voca- 
tional or  service  areas.  Of  60,000  non-credit  students  tak- 
ing courses  on  the  30  SUNY  community  college  cam- 
puses, it  is  estimated  that  most  of  them  — as  many  as 
50,000  — are  boning  up  to  improve  technical  skills. 

An  innovative  service  to  industry  on  the  campus  of  Niagara 
County  Community  College  is  the  Niagara  Frontier  Economic 
Development  and  Technical  Assistance  Center  (NFTAC). 

Bill  Bordeau,  Center  director,  explained  that  President 
O lato  and  Assemblyman  Matthew  J.  Murphy,  Jr. , had  the 
Jiration  for  its  establishment. 


“They  had  heard  about  the  Technical  Assistance  Center  at 
the  College  at  Plattsburgh  and  its  impressive  record  of  saving 
jobs  and  creating  new  ones  in  the  North  Country,  ” the  director 
explained.  Soon  Bordeau,  who  had  been  an  economic  devel- 
opment specialist  at  the  TAC  in  Plattsburgh,  was  moving  to 
Sanborn  to  establish  its  Niagara  Frontier  equivalent. 

NFTAC  provides  financial  consultation  for  small  businesses, 
stabilizes  area  jobs,  promotes  new  jobs  and  encourages  capi- 
tal investments  in  a four-county  area.  One-to-one  interviews 
and  client  confidentiality  are  built  into  the  program,  which  also 
delivers  student  interns  and  other  college  sen/ices  to  small 
business  clients. 

NFTAC  projects  now  under  implementation  and  considera- 
tion could  infuse  $15.2  million  into  the  area’s  economy  if  they 
can  be  finalized.  “It’s  critical  to  save  every  job  we  can  if  area 
business  is  to  survive  and  prosper,  ” Director  Bordeau  empha- 
sized. 

Most  community  college  faculty  members  who  teach  com- 
pany employees  as  contract  course  instructors  have  had  exten- 
sive industrial  work  experience  themselves. 


Bordeau  Pawelczyk 


Joseph  A.  Pawelczyk,  an  instructor  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing technology  at  Erie  Community  College’s  North  Campus,  is 
a former  test  engineer  for  General  Electric  and  has  taught  night 
classes  for  10  years.  Most  recently  he  taught  two  electrical 
theory  courses  to  Westinghouse  employees,  upgrading  an 
older  labor  force  for  new  technology. 

Contract  course  students  for  the  most  part  have  a great  deal 
of  motivation  and  interest,  according  to  Mr.  Pawelczyk,  known 
for  expecting  high  standards  and  performance  from  class  after 
class  of  ECC  students.  In  the  last  13  weeks,  he  had  only  10  ab- 
sences in  his  contract  course  in  which  the  youngest  member’s 
age  was  42. 

At  Rockland  Community  College,  Dr.  Martin  F.  Schwartz, 
director  of  business  and  industrial  development,  reports  RCC 
can  offer  to  any  business  or  group  a whole  spectrum  of  training 
expertise. 

"We  can  design  programs  to  fit  each  company's  needs  and 
we  can  offer  the  service  of  assessing  those  needs,"  Dr. 
Schwartz  said.  "As  a New  York  State  institution  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  our  home 
area  in  any  way  we  can." 

At  Niagara  County  Community  College,  a contract  course 
program  with  Harrison  Radiator  Division  of  General  Motors  will 
tram  3,000  employees  in  quality  control  over  a five-year  span. 

Jean  McKenna,  director  of  corporate  training  at  NCCC  and 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  organized  the  well-con- 
ceived program  by  "brokering”  the  services  of  experts  in  indus- 
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try  to  teach  the  courses  at  the  Harrison  plant.  Some  of  Harri- 
son's suppliers  will  receive  training  in  the  same  subject  area. 

"There’s  no  question  but  that  the  high  quality  of  the  product 
of  the  major  employer  is  a concern  to  every  taxpayer  in  our 
sponsorship  area,”  Ms.  McKenna  pointed  out.  “It’s  in  all  of  our 
best  interests  to  have  the  plantyremain  here  and  grow.” 


Andrew  DeMarco's  roots  with  Fulton-Montgomery  Commu- 
nity College  go  back  to  1964  when  the  college  began  at  the  old 
Johnstown  High  School.  One  of  his  collateral  duties  was  to 
manage  the  book  store,  which  actually  was  located  in  an  old 
vault  in  the  basement. 

Now,  as  professor  of  business,  he  has  just  completed  teach- 
ing a 16-month  course  for  Coleco  Industries  middle  managers, 
plant  managers,  and  human  relations  and  quality  control  prac- 
titioners. DeMarco,  who  plans  a third  course  for  Coleco  in  1984- 
85,  said  he  feels  the  contract  course  concept  is  essential  to  the 


DeMarco  McClellan 


economic  well-being  of  the  area.  "We  are  serving  the  employ- 
ees in  our  classes  as  individual  learners,  not  just  the  industry 
or  whom  they  work,  he  stressed. 

Because  Dutchess  Community  College's  course  offerings 
iave  earned  a reputation  for  excellence,  the  business  and  in- 
Justrial  community  looks  to  DCC  to  provide  some  of  its  most 
mportant  training.  Dr.  George  McClellan,  associate  dean  for 
immunity  services,  stated.  "Business  and  industry  benefit; 
students  gain  through  first-rate  instruction,  and  the  college  is 
seen  as  a responsive  provider." 

Monroe  Community  College's  Frank  G.  Milligan  sees  the 
sontract  course  arrangement  bringing  faculty  into  direct  con- 
■ h purchasers  of  services.  "Accountability,  in  terms  of 
• effectiveness,  takes  on  new  meaning  when  the  tech- 


“  . . community  colleges  are  serving  thou- 
sands of  New  Yorkers  in  non-credit,  State- 
approved  courses  leading  to  upgrading  skills  in 
vocational  or  service  areas.  Of 60,000 non-credit 
students  taking  courses  on  the  30  SUNY  com- 
munity college  campuses,  it  is  estimated  that 
most  of  them  — as  many  as  50,000— are  bon- 
ing up  to  improve  technical  skills. " 


nology  or  information  transfer  is  evaluated  from  the  employer’s 
point  of  view,"  the  MCC  academic  vice  president  explained. 


Milligan 


"Employees  benefit  because  these  programs  often  provide  the 
conduit  for  career  advancement,  as  is  the  case  with  our  pre- 
apprenticeship training  program  with  Rochester  Products,  a 
division  of  General  Motors.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  competitive 
edge  of  our  local  business  and  industry  has  sharpened  consid- 
erably through  these  relationships.  ” 

With  so  much  proficiency  in  technical  areas,  community  col- 
lege faculty  who  teach  contract  courses  have  very  marketable 
skills  themselves.  Yet  few  "partnership  with  industry”  profes- 
sors surveyed  said  they  would  be  interested  in  leaving  educa- 
tion for  a more  lucrative  job  in  industry. 

**!  wouldn’t  give  up  the  flexibility  and  freedom  of  teaching  to 
return  to  industry,  although  I Ve  had  many  attractive  offers, " one 
professor  noted. 

"Just  as  training  and  education  are  two  different  things,  so 
are  a profession  and  a job, " Erie  North  s Pawelczyk  said.  *’My 
profession  is  here  at  ECC.  ” 
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Fund  Raising  and  Development 

Sullivan  County’s  Kaplan  Endowment 


by  Mary  Daguano 

T ake  the  generosity  of  a 101-year-old  diamond  cutter  who 
has  concern  for  educational  opportunity  for  those  who  need 
financial  aid  to  continue  their  schooling,  add  his  appreciation 
for  the  Sullivan  County  area,  mix  with  the  interest  of  a con- 
cerned foundation,  and  you  have  the  right  ingredients  for  a 
$67,000  donation  to  Sullivan  County  Community  Collage. 

Lazare  Kaplan,  a centenarian  resident  of  Lew  Beach,  not  far 
from  SCCC,  is  a staunch  believer  in  hard  work.  Until  he  was 
almost  100  he  continued  to  make  regular  visits  to  his  New  York 
office.  Mr.  Kaplan,  who  began  his  trade  as  a diamond  cutter  in 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  atone  time  operated  from  Puerto  Rico  as 
well  as  from  his  New  York  location. 

The  gift  to  Sullivan  County  Community  College  from 
the  Lazare  Youth  Foundation,  Incorporated,  was  the  larg- 
est single  donation  SCCC  has  received  in  its  young  his- 
tory It  will  establish  the  Lazare  and  Charlotte  Kaplan  En- 
dowment, which  will  make  financial  assistance  possible 
to  students  attending  SCCC  who  have  graduated  from  any 


of  the  10  school  districts  in  the  county.  First  preference, 
however,  will  be  given  to  residents  showing  merit  and 
proving  need  from  Livingston  Manorand  Roscoe  Central 
Schools. 

SCCC  President  John  F.  Walter,  expressing  pleasure  at  the 
youth  foundation’s  gift  to  the  college,  said  the  gesture  was 
doubly  significant  because  it  represented  a recognition  of 
SCCC’s  record  of  service  to  the  community.  The  first  recipients 
of  the  Lazare  awards  will  enter  college  in  September  of  1984. 

Sullivan  County  Community  College  can  thank  not  only 
residents  of  its  sponsorship  area  for  being  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  quality  education  but  its  own  faculty,  staff  and 
administration. 

A newly-established  Sullivan  Scholars  Fund,  organized  to 
financially  assist  talented  graduates  of  local  high  schools  who 
plan  to  attend  SCCC,  has  been  almost  entirely  funded  in  its  first 
year  by  monies  donated  by  the  on-campus  community. 

Miss  Daguano  is  assistant  to  the  president  at  Sullivan 
County  Community  College. 


Fund  Raising  and  Development 

Clinton’s  Acclaimed  College  Foundation 


by  William  T.  Eveleth 


Many  foundationson  the  community  college  campuses  of 
the  State  University  make  appreciable  contributions  to  their  in- 
stitutions through  a number  of  support  programs,  and  some  of 
them  receive  not  only  campus  but  community  acclaim. 

The  Clinton  Community  College  Foundation  was  recently 
singled  out  for  praise  in  a lead  editorial  in  the  Plattsburgh  Press 
Republican  for  its  activity  in  raising  scholarship  funds  for  local 
students  attending  Clinton  County  Community  College. 

The  Foundation's  efforts  have  been  directed  into  two  major 
areas,  scholarships  and  development.  A major  contributor  to 
the  scholarship  fund  has  been  Mrs.  LeRoy  Douglas,  of  Aus- 
able  Forks,  who  established  the  LeRoy  Douglas  Fund  in  mem- 
ory of  her  late  husband,  LeRoy  Douglas;  past  chairman  of  the 
College  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Douglas  Fund  provides  schol- 
arships for  students  enrolled  in  the  Nursing  Program . 

The  L.G.  Robinson  Foundation  of  Plattsburgh  has  also  pro- 
vided major  gifts  to  the  Foundation  through  the  generous  ef- 
forts of  local  attorney.  James  Keable,  a Trustee  of  the  Robinson 
Foundation.  Mr.  Keable  was  recognized  at  a special  ceremony 
when  he  received  a President's  Club  Award  from  Christopher 
Booth,  College  Foundation  president. 

Another  major  source  of  scholarship  funds  is  the  college  s 
q nual  Hotel  Champlain  night  held  in  May  which  raises  over 

,000  each  year. 


CLINTON  RECOGNITION  — James  Keable,  a Plattsburgh  attor- 
ney and  a trustee  of  the  L.G.  Robinson  Foundation,  receives  the 
President's  Club  Award  of  the  Clinton  Community  College  Foun- 
dation. Pictured  from  left  are  CCC  President  Alfred  B.  Light, 
Foundation  President  Christopher  Booth,  Mr.  Keable,  and  Foun- 
dation Treasurer  Rod  Giltz. 


Development  funds,  including  a $16.000 gift  from  past  stu- 
dent governments,  have  provided  the  college  with  resources 
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Fund  Raising  and  Development 

TC3  Programs  Enabled  by  External  Resources 


by  Glenn  Withiam 

Tompkins  Cortland  Community  College  has  employed  grant 
money  from  three  different  sources  to  expand  its  ability  to  pro- 
vide skills  that  enhance  its  students’  employment  chances. 
With  a $25,000  grant  from  the  State  University  of  New  York, 
Tompkins  Cortland  started  a word  processing  program  for  20 
unemployed  residents  of  its  service  area.  Word  processing  im- 
proves the  employment  potential  of  the  program  s participants, 
since  area  employers  anticipate  openings  in  this  field. 

A $51 ,000  Vocational  Education  Act  grant  provided  10 
computer-aided  drafting  (CAD)  stations  for  TC3’s  drafting 
laboratory.  Designed  for  educational  use,  the  programs 
and  controls  of  these  Apple  computers  employ  protocols 
identical  to  those  of  industrial  CAD  operations  in  the 
Tompkins  Cortland  vicinity. 

IBM  is  providing  the  college  with  an  industrial  CAD  model 
worth  $100,000.  Like  the  Apple  computers,  the  two  IBM  work 
stations  will  provide  students  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  CAD 
equipment  operation  as  it  occurs  in  industry.  IBM  has  also 
granted  TC3  $60,000  for  course  development. 

On  another  front,  Tompkins  Cortland  has  just  com- 
pleted the  second  year  of  a three-year  Title  III  grant  of 
S82.000  for  developing  institutions  which  is  dramatically 
improving  campus-wide  computing  and  information 
capabilities. 

Using  a fourth  generation  computer  language  called  QUEO- 
IV,  a fully  integrated  information  system  is  being  tooled  to  permit 
organization  of  student  records,  financial  aid  information,  col- 
lege accounting  and  building  utilization  information  into  a 
single  data  base.  A simple  command  will  permit  retrieval  of 
information  on  a single  unit  or  combination  basis. 

Without  external  resources,  Tompkins  Cortland  would  sim- 
ply not  be  able  to  make  these  advances  to  enable  us  to  better 
serve  the  college  community, " Robert  Ross,  executive  assis- 
tant to  the  president,  emphasized. 

Utility  costs  are  another  focus  of  TC3’s  administrative 
concern.  From  early  installation  of  demand-shedding 
equipment  to  more  recent  application  of  energy-saving 


Clinton . . . 

Continued  from  page  19 

to  begin  the  planning  for  an  addition  of  agym/auditorium  com- 
plex. 

The  Foundation  has  shown  exceptional  success  in  its  fund 
raising  efforts  as  evidenced  by  a growth  in  its  fund  balance  from 
S20.000  m 1980  to  S99.928  in  December  1983. 

College  President  Alfred  B.  Light  expressed  his  ' sincerest 
appreciation  to  the  Foundation  on  behalf  of  Clinton  students 
whose  enrollment  at  the  college  is  increasingly  dependent  on 
Foundation  scholarship  support. " 

Mr.  Eveleth  is  dean  of  student  personnel  services  at  Clin- 
& junty  Community  College. 
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“IBM  is  providing  Tompkins  Cortland  Com- 
munity College  with  an  industrial  computer- 
aided  drafting  (CAD)  model  worth  $100,000.  Like 
the  college's  Apple  computers,  the  two  IBM 
work  stations  will  provide  students  with  an  exact 
knowledge  of  CAD  equipment  operation  as  it 
occurs  in  industry.  IBM  has  granted  TC3 
$60,000  for  course  development.  ” 


window  treatments,  energy  conservation  efforts  con- 
tinue. In  conjunction  with  New  York  State  Electric  and 
Gas,  the  college  will  conduct  a pilot  project  designed  to 
control  all  electrical  usage  in  its  one-building  all-electric 
campus.  Like  the  study  on  window  treatments,  this  proj- 
ect will  have  ramifications  for  all  institutions  that  rely 
largely  on  electricity. 

Mr.  Withiam  is  a public  information  consultant  to  Tompkins 
Cortland. 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 

State  University  of  New  York  community  colleges,  with  nearly  $3  million  in  JTPA  funding,  are 
beginning  where  their  successful  CETA  programs  left  off  — upgrading  the  vocational  and 
academic  skills  of  thousands  of  under-prepared,  under-employed  and  out-of-work  citizens. 

JTPA  (the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act)  and  CETA  (the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act)  are  recent  federal  initiatives  which  have  had  tremendous  impact  on  community  colleges 
in  their  efforts  to  help  the  unemployed  and  undertrained. 

With  their  history  of  quality  service  to  a variety  of  young  people  and  adults,  many  of  them  not 
prepared  for  college  education  and  permanent  employment,  SUN  Y community  colleges  have 
been  among  New  York’s  most  important  participants  in  both  programs. 

The  dramatic  growth  of  the  programs  began  during  the  last  two  years  of  CETA,  when  that  Act 
was  amended  to  emphasize  training  over  public  service  employment  and  other  methods  of  re- 
ducing unemployment. 

CETA  programming,  both  via  the  highly  successful  SUN  Y Career  Development  Network  (the 
largest  Governor’s  CETA  grant  ever)  and  contracts  with  local  prime  sponsors  resulted  in  a high 
percentage  of  positive  terminations  — jobs  found  or  advanced  training  begun.  Carefully  devel- 
oped assessment  and  employability  planning  processes  which  had  been  built  into  the  program 
helped  achieve  the  welcome  results. 
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Community  colleges  have  long  experience  in  individualiz- 
ing education  for  hard-to-serve  students.  Individualized  advise- 
ment and  instruction,  with  an  emphasis  on  life  or  coping  skills 
training,  basic  academic  education  and  specific  vocational  in- 
struction, carried  over  from  regular  college  work  into  service  for 
the  unemployed. 

Near  the  end  of  CETA,  the  State  Labor  Department  sur- 
veyed service  providers  to  discover  that  prime  sponsors 
(local  governmental  entities)  generally  rated  community 
college  CETA  service  good  to  excellent,  with  nearly  all 
stating  that  they  wished  to  work  more  with  their  local 
institution. 

Community  college  accomplishments  under  CETA  are  car- 
rying over  into  the  JTPA.  sometimes  called  ’ son  of  CETA." 
which  similarly  stresses  training  as  the  most  valuable  means 
to  insuring  increased  employment. 

Although  JTPA  is  still  in  its  first  year,  takilng  effect  in  October 
of  1983,  nearly  all  SUNY  community  colleges  are  participating. 
Some  provide  training  through  contracts  with  their  local  Ser- 
vice Delivery  Areas  (SDA’s),  the  new  prime  sponsors.  Some 
have  received  JTPA  grants  through  a portion  of  funds,  approxi- 
mately 8 percent,  administered  by  the  State'Education  Depart- . 
ment.  Several  community  colleges  are  involved  in  both  ways. 

Nearly  every  community  college  is  represented  on  the 
local  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC),  the  governing  board 
for  the  SDA.  One  college,  Columbia-Greene,  actually  ad- 
ministers JTPA  for  its  two-county  delivery  area. 

At  the  state  level,  the  SUN  Y Central  Administration  Office  of 
Community  Colleges  represents  the  University  on  JTPA 
issues.  In  addition  to  Chancellor  Clifton  R.  Wharton  Jr.  being 
a member  of  the  JTPA  Council  for  the  state.  Dr  Cornelius  V. 
Robbins,  deputy  to  the  chancellor  for  community  colleges, 
and  Charles  A.  Burns,  director  of  community  college  educa- 
tional services,  serve  on  various  committees  and  task  forces 
involved  in  planning  and  overseeing  JTPA  activities,  including 
an  mter-agency  group  which  recommends  guidelines  for  SDA 
plans 
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The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 


Continued  from  page  27 

Of  special  note  is  the  fact  that  the  Governor’s  Plan  for 
Coordination  of  JTPA  includes  the  requirement  that  Ser- 
vice Delivery  Areas  sign  an  agreement  with  their  local 
community  college  on  service  to  be  provided.  SUNY  com- 
munity colleges  are  the  only  sector  of  education,  be  it 
post-secondary  or  secondary,  public  or  private,  to  be  so 
specified  in  the  plan. 

A recent  survey  of  community  college  JTPA  involvement 
indicated  that  the  colleges  have  expanded  service  to  the  unem- 
ployed. With  many  PIC’s  still  in  the  process  of  deciding  which 
institutions  provide  training  and  other  services,  the  survey 
results  should  be  viewed  as  a general  and  early  indication  of 
JTPA  interaction. 

However,  25  of  SUN  Y’s  30  community  colleges  are  involved 
in  JTPA  training,  with  22  providing  vocational  training.  The  next 
most  prevalent  services:  basic  academic  skills  (14  colleges), 
counseling  (12)  and  placement  (10).  Eight  of  the  colleges  are 
involved  in  a significant  growth  area  of  life  or  coping  skills.  A 
specialized  effort  to  upgrade  student  understanding  of  the 
world  of  work,  it  emphasizes  finding,  getting  and  keeping  a job. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  know  how  to  read,  write,  count  and 
have  skills  specific  to  certain  kinds  of  employment,  but 
quite  another  to  be  able  to  apply  for  a job,  become  hired, 
and  then  to  exhibit  good  work  habits,  such  as  showing  up 
on  time  and  getting  along  with  other  workers,  "Mr.  Burns 
said. 

SUNY  community  colleges  expect  to  serve  more  than  3,500 
unemployed  and  underemployed  New  Yorkers  during  1984 
Although  the  great  majority  of  those  to  be  served  are  adults,  13 
of  the  colleges  are  also  serving  out-of-school  and  out-of-work 


"SUNY  community  colleges  expect  to  serve 
more  than  3,500  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed New  Yorkers  during  1984.  Although  the 
great  majority  of  those  to  be  served  are  adults, 
13  of  the  colleges  are  also  serving  out-of-school 
and  out-of-work  youth  and  eight  are  helping  dis- 
placed workers,  training  those  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  the  decline  of  industry  in 
which  they  have  been  employed.  About  half  of 
the  colleges  run  programs  both  on  and  off  cam- 


youth  and  eight  are  helping  displaced  workers,  training  those 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  the  decline  of  the  industry 
in  which  they  have  been  employed.  About  half  of  the  colleges 
run  programs  both  on  and  off  campus. 

For  the  most  part  the  JTPA  funding  is  being  used  for  staff  and 
student  aid.  Usually  federal  Pell  grants  and  State  Tuition  Assis- 
tance Program  funds  are  combined  to  provide  students  with 
free  training.  The  State  funding  formula  for  community  col- 
leges also  helps  to  provide  matching  or  enhancement  funds. 
- ecial  bonus  dollars  are  available  for  colleges  for  voca- 

ERJC 


"With  their  history  of  quality  service  to  a vari- 
ety of  young  people  and  adults,  many  of  them 
not  prepared  for  college  education  and  perma- 
nent employment,  SUNY  community  colleges 
have  been  among  New  York’s  most  important 
participants  in  both  JTPA  and  CETA.  ” 


tional,  remedial  and  technical  training,  both  credit  and  non- 
credit. 

Indeed,  the  community  colleges  of  SUNY  are  doing 
under  JTPA  what  they  predicted  under  CETA,  serving 
substantial  numbers  of  underemployed  citizens  with 
vocational  and  basic  skills  training  and  other  related  ser- 
vices. 

"In  the  end,  the  quality  of  life  in  New  York  begins  with  the 
quality  of  work  in  the  state,  ” Mr.  Burns  noted.  "Human  resource 
development  has  become  a matter  of  policy  and  responsibility 
for  SUNY  community  colleges.  These  institutions,  experienced 
in  the  new  economic  and  social  realities,  are  providing  a set  of 
training  strategies  which  help  to  sen/e  all  who  want  to  work.  The 
goals  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  have  thus  already 
been  adopted  as  working  objectives  of  SUNY  community  col- 
leges." 
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Area/Human  Needs 

Adirondack’s  Continuing  Education  Program 


by  Scott  Mones 

If  there’s  one  curricular  programming  area  which  empha- 
sizes the  “community”  in  community  colleges,  it’s  continuing 
education. 

Adirondack  Community  College's  continuing  education  pro- 
gram expanded  in  five  major  areas  over  the  past  year — a con- 
sortium for  local  continuing  education  agencies,  contract 
courses  with  business  and  industry  to  enhance  employee  train- 
ing, local  government  management  seminars,  JTPA  pro- 
grams, and  a summer  gifted  and  talented  program  for  young 
people. 

Contract  courses  conducted  by  ACC  include  "Positive 
Employee  Relations,"  developed  with  the  Adirondack 
Regional  Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  one-day  course 
was  offered  to  100  local  employees  and  managers  and 
focused  on  employee  rights  and  affirmative  action. 
"Basic  Electronics"  was  offered  to  employees  at  Fairchild 
Test  Systems  in  Clifton  Park.  Developed  with  Saratoga 
BOCES  and  Fairchild,  the  course  provided  training  for  line 
wirers  and  quality  control  personnel. 

In  working  with  local  government,  the  newest  program  is  a 
specialized  management  skills  course  offered  to  directors  and 
managers  of  various  City  of  Glens  Falls  departments.  The  pro- 
gram  was  designed  by  Adirondack  faculty,  along  with  Glens 


Falls  Mayor  Edward  Bartholomew  and  other  city  officials. 
Specialized  programs  were  designed  for  the  area  Office  of  the 
Aging  staff. 

Adirondack’s  role  in  local  JTPA  programs  saw  the  col- 
lege assume  two  projects  formerly  coordinated  by  the 
Employment  and  Training  Agencies  in  Warren,  Washing- 
ton, and  Saratoga  Counties.  A course  in  clerical  and  basic 
skills  is  being  offered  to  Warren  and  Washington  County 
residents,  and  the  basic  skills  program  is  also  being 
offered  in  Saratoga  Springs  at  the  County  Correctional 
Facility. 

For  the  past  two  years  more  than  300  youngsters  aged  9 to 
15  have  participated  in  classes  forthe  gifted  and  talented  at  the 
ACC  campus,  taking  electronics,  Latin,  calligraphy,  computer 
science,  geology  and  rocketry. 

The  continuing  education  arm  of  ACC,  Saratoga.  Warren 
BOCES  and  Southern  Adirondack  Education  Center  have 
formed  a consortiu  m to  serve  the  continuing  education  needs 
of  the  area.  The  resources  of  all  three  agencies  will  be  brought 
together  to  plan,  develop  and  offer  the  changing  and  multi- 
faceted needs  of  lifelong  learners  in  the  ACC  service  area. 


Mr.  Mones  is  Adirondack's  director  of  information  ser- 
vices and  development. 


Area/Human  Needs 

Fulton-Montgomery’s  Project  LIFT 


by  Judy  Campbell 


Identifying  a displaced  homemaker  with  marketable  skills 
and  talent,  providing  the  right  kind  of  training,  and  supplying 
the  right  business/industrial  contacts  for  employment  are  the 
stock  and  trade  of  Fulton-Montgomery  Community  College's 
Project  LIFT. 

Project  LIFT  (Living  Independently  for  Tomorrow)  rec- 
ognizes the  particular  problems  displaced  homemakers 
face  _ lack  of  confidence,  isolation  from  the  world  of 
work,  family  responsibilities,  transportation  difficulties, 
and  lack  of  awareness  of  college  aid  programs. 

Many  employment  readiness  programs  deal  with  skills 
assessment,  resume  writing  and  job  search,  but  not  with  the 
transferability  of  homemaking  skills  nor  the  all-important  build- 
ing of  self-confidence.  The  sense  of  self  must  be  touched 
before  a displaced  homemaker  can  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  become  employable. 

Unemployment  rates  in  Fulton  County  have  consistently  ex- 
ceeded state-wide  and  national  jobless  rates  Coleco.  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  local  industries,  has  intermittently  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  off  employees,  especially  those  in  the  assent- 
O er-type,  lowest-paying  positions. 
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One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  LIFT  has  been  to  make  dis- 
placed homemakers  aware  of  the  technological,  non- 
traditional-for-women  fields.  It  attempts  to  educate  them 
to  the  opportunities  and  earning  potential  for  technologi- 
cal jobs. 

LIFT  is  able  to  achieve  this,  partially  through  a close  associa- 
tion with  business  and  industry.  Although  various  other  com- 
munity colleges  have  initiated  displaced  homemaker  pro- 
grams, few  have  been  so  closely  linked  with  the  community. 

The  Gloversville  Public  Library  offers  a job  search  work- 
shop, informational  materials  and  small  business  work- 
shops. Catholic  Family  and  Community  Services  offers 
referrals.  The  Fulton  and  Montgomery  County  Chambers 
of  Commerce  offer  public  relations  and  job  development 
opportunities,  and  Amsterdam  Memorial  Hospital  offers 
job-site  visitations.  Workshops  and  legal  assistance  have 
been  provided  by  Mohawk  Legal  Services,  and  members 
of  the  FMCC  faculty  provide  workshops  dealing  with 
assertiveness,  stress  and  problem-solving. 

When  LIFT  funding  expires,  the  program  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue at  the  college  under  Continuing  Education  Division  aus- 
pices. 

Ms.  Campbell,  a resident  of  Northville  and  a former 
teacher,  is  the  directorof  Project  LIFT. 
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:h  SUNY community  col- 
tend  to  be  generous  is  in 
)irown  teachers . . . they 
ut  teachers  who  had  in- 
1 them  to  think  about  their 
came  their  role  models. " 


ersonnel-labor  relations  area  and 

Zounly  Community  College  — 
h I had  in  graduate  school  at  the 
jh  I hadn  t taken  calculus  since 
-,  so  motivated  that  I moved  from 
;st  grade  in  the  class.  She  was 
student  improve,  sharp  as  a tack 

is.  Erie  Community  College  — I'd 
.elementary  school  — St.  Paul  s 
■ because  our  class  was  so  large, 
e lor  many  chores  and  actually 
ruzing  I really  think  she  was  the 
isitively  about  my  own  potential 
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snts:  A Motivated  Group 

iature  men  and  women  displaced  by  industrial  lay-offs,  teenagers  fresh 
jle  parents  taking  a new  career  direction,  or  part-timers  learning  new  skills 
jl  interests,  students  at  State  University  of  New  York  s 30  community  col- 
group. 

which  attempts  to  advance  each  student  far  beyond  his  or  herthreshold 
nity  college  students  are  determined  to  succeed  for  compelling  personal 
dependents,  to  find  a marketable  skill  in  these  times  of  high  unemploy- 
imily’s  financial  burden  by  taking  their  first  two  years  of  study  at  a campus 
imute. 

its  from  12  SUNY  community  colleges,  in  spite  of  differences  in  their  pro- 
, sex  and  marital  status,  showed  at  least  one  thing  in  common:  everyone 
d at  at  least  one  part-time  job,  many  of  them  at  several  and  many  of  them 
>r  college. 


Buffalo  senior  at  Erie  Community  College's  City  Campus. 
curriculum  is  a right  angle  career  change.  Originally  from 
3S  a sales  representative  and  a buyer,  she  changed  her 
her  interest  in  science.  She  finds  ECC’s  science  lab  tech 
tnd  analytical.'’ 

ite,  Christopher  Dondero  finds  his  therapeutic  recrea- 
Zuffolk  County  CC  “a  blessing  in  many  ways. " A volunteer 
lults,  Chris  speaks  of  the  "magical  experience"  of  helping 
ough  his  curriculum.  Planning  to  transfer  to  St.  Joseph's 
egree  in  special  education,  he  intends  to  keep  in  contact 
;CC  that  I have  met  and  learned  with.  ” 
hman  Rose  Hidde,  mother  of  two  children,  is  a former 
1 off  and  given  the  chance  to  be  rehired  at  a lower  title. 
FMCC,  she  was  full  of  misgivings.  "I  was  scared,  won- 
could  compete  and  if  I would  measure  up.  But  our  faculty 
ore  confidence  in  me  than  I had  in  myself."  With  one 
is  back  for  another  in  finance, 
sn  part  of  Ken  Stevens'  family  life  ever  since  he  can 
Erie  County  Sheriff's  Department  detective  sergeant  and 
i would  enroll  in  Erie  CC's North  Campus  criminal  justice 
or  in  criminal  justice  program  at  Buffalo  State,  Ken  works 
i and  admitted  the  job  could  be  tough , especially  when 
>any  property  in  a strike  situation, 
left  high  school , she  went  to  one  of  the  East's  best  four- 
"After  I had  been  there  five  semesters. " she  recalled,  "I 
wait  two  years  to  get  hands-on  lab  experience  or  to  spend 
ory. " Mohawk  Valley  Community  College  offered  her  a 
>s  she  needed,  small  classes  and  individual  instruction 
E's  solar  energy  technology  program,  an  experience  she 
ation  at  low  cost  . " 

jsident  of  the  student  body  at  Burgard  Vocational  School 
•d.  when  entering  Erie  CC's  City  Campus,  to  find  himself 
winning  the  student  government  presidency.  Ray  has 
it  a bank,  and  in  a data  processing  department  to  earn 
; to  become  a parole  or  probation  officer  or  coordinator 


Thomas 


Oondero 


Hidde 


3 become  radio  station  supervisor  for  Genesee  Comma- 
id  CWSP  "We'll  have  a 1 ,000-watt  signal,  strong  enough 
d Buffalo. " he  said.  One  of  the  reasons  he  chose  Gene- 
Imitted.  is  because  "it  was  just  down  the  road. " 
rogram  for  a two-year  college.  I think  I would  have  come 
nave  majored  in  communications  at  GCC  have  gotten 
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Mentors  who  Inspired  and  Influenced 

Generosity  is  one  quality  which  former  students,  as  they  look  back  on  their  days  in  college 

and  high  school,  often  attribute  to  ^ ,^°r^^York  community  college  faculty  members 
If  there  is  one  area  in  which  State  Unive  V teachers  With  very  little  hesitation  they 

'end'° H ?0eSeo Htt leadifere  who  had  inspired  them,  influenced  them  to  think  about  their 

profession,  and  often  with-nit Hwas  my  good  fortune, 
Recalling  his  two  years  at  Williaman  ry,  Dr  wj|,jam  Small  0f  Scotland  was  then  pro- 

and  what  P™l£“y^  in  most  of  the  useful  branches  of  science,  with  a happy 

tafemof  ^rmmunication, ml Ian ^enlaged  with  faculty  members  at  six 

The  same  kind  of  tnb£e JSrtemta  many  cases,  the  qualities  they  admired  in  their  pro- 
few^  hwe°a  ^nerati^tateh  bec'oise  part  o/their  own  methodology. 


They  were  asked,  "Who  was  the  teacher  who  most  influ- 
■nced  you?"  Here  are  their  responses: 

Ai  Thorpe,  Community  College  of  the  Finger  Lakes -Jack 
iehrens,  a professor  in  a summer  course  in  Central  American 
istoTl  had  at  Utica  College.  He  used  The  New  York  Times  as 
,ur  textbook  and  brought  his  experience  as  a reporter  and 
Presidential  campaigner  into  play.  His  dynamic  style  convinced 

ne  that  I should  go  into  teaching. 

Jovce  A Eckert,  Finger  Likes  - Sister  Amata,  who  taught 
JSStary  Louis  Academy  in  Jamaica,  Queens.  She  was  so 
supportive,  With  her  it  was  not  the  cream  ris'n9  to  ‘he  top. 
everybody  was  the  cream,  My  commitment  to  math  teaching 

“toC  Udlach , Geneses  CC  - Or.  Ernsl  DoeMin.  I look 
every  course  he  offered  at  Ohio  State.  Not  only  was  he  an  ex- 
pert. he  knew  the  direct  application  of  everything  he  taught  His 
clarity  of  explanation  was  unmatched  by  anybody  else  e e 

h3Anita  Britton,  Fulton-Montgomery  — My  student  teacher 
advisor  at  Oneonta  State,  Mrs.  Corinne  Maxon.  She  was  tre- 
mendously talented  at  figuring  out  the  needs  of  the  mdividua 
student  and  meeting  those  needs  so  that  her  students  ex 

“£ i Lohnes,  City  Campus.  Erie  CC  - Or  Sarah  Cu^oPd. 
now  retired  She  was  the  first  minority  woman  professor  at  Ha 
vard.  Thirty  years  ago  she  was  interested  in  reaching  non-tradi- 
tional  students.  Everything  she  did  sensitized  me  and  made 

me  think  about  the  role  of  women. 

Walter  Ooehring,  Genesee  CC  — Years  and  years  ago 
when  my  professor  asked  us  beginning  graduate  students  how 
long  it  had  been  since  we  had  taken  calculus,  he  could 
believe  me  when  I told  him  it  had  been  12  years.  You  haven  t 
got  a chance, " he  said.  “You  might  as  well  drop  tne  cou^  right 
now  " Weil,  nobody  can  convince  me  I can  t succeed  and  .a 
determined  to  do  so.  The  course  was  a daily  crucifixion,  a trial 
bv  combat.  I resolved  never  to  be  like  him.  In  my  own  teaching^ 

I often  come  on  as  the  sometimes  fallible  person  trying  to  be  a 
partner  with  students  working  together  toward  a common  goa^ 
Arthur  Baumeister.  City  Campus.  Erie  CC  — One  o.  my 

. . -4  -i  hi, 
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trian  Supreme  Court.  To  me  more  than  anyone  else  he  repre- 
sented a person  with  an  inquiring  and  questioning  mind. 

Bill  Banaszewski.  Finger  Lakes  — Or.  Pauline  Hunter,  who 
taught  me  in  an  education  course  at  the  University  o I Buffalo. 
She  regularly  challenged  all  of  us.  If  you  weren't  prepared,  she 
would  jump  all  over  you.  but  if  you  had  done  a good  job.  she 
made  you  feel  very  successful. 

Deborah  Havens.  Finger  Lakes  — I would  have  to  say  tn  all 
honesty  that  it's  Kay  Carlisi  who  now  works  m CCFL's  compu- 
ter-assisted instruction  program.  Bright,  accessible,  super- 
intelligent.  always  on  the  go.  I found  her  able  to  explain  any 
problem 

Gene  Grabiner.  North  Campus.  Erie  CC  — A constitutional 
scholar  I worked  with  in  Buffalo.  Mitchell  Farbur.  emeritus  W R 
Irby  Professor  of  Law  at  Tulane.  He  inspired  m me  a great  pas- 
sion for  the  value  of  original  texts  and  made  me  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  going  to  first  sources 

Andrew  DeMarco.  Fulton-Montgomery  — it  was  Kline 
Hable.  professor  of  industrial  relations  at  Syracuse,  who  m- 
O tilled  m me  a respect  for  the  profession  l‘ve  never  lost  Ho  moti- 


.  one  area  in  which  SUNY  community  col- 
lege faculty  members  tend  to  be  generous  is  in 
sharing  credit  with  their  own  teachers . . . they 
were  able  to  single  out  teachers  who  had  in- 
spired them,  influenced  them  to  think  about  their 
profession,  and. . . became  their  role  models.  " 


vated  me  both  to  work  in  the  personnel-labor  relations  area  and 
to  teach  others  about  it. 

Gerald  Smith.  Cayuga  County  Community  College  — 
Nancy  Tapper,  a math  teacher  I had  in  graduate  school  at  the 
College  at  Cortland  Although  l hadn't  taken  calculus  since 
1958  and  this  was  1964. 1 was  so  motivated  that  I moved  from 
a C in  mid-term  to  the  highest  grade  in  the  class.  She  was 
dynamic,  skillful  at  helping  a student  improve,  sharp  as  a tack 

JudithK.  Farr.  City  Campus.  Eric  Community  College  --  lo 
have  to  go  all  the  way  back  to  elementary  school  — St  Paul  s 
School  m Kenmore.  Probably  because  our  class  was  so  large. 
Sister  Mary  Gerald  used  me  for  many  chores  and  actually 
allowed  me  to  help  with  organizing  I really  think  she  was  the 
first  one  to  make  me  think  positively  about  my  own  potential 
She  triggered  my  confidence 
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High  Schools/Co-op  Programs 

Herkimer  County:  Gifted  and  Talented  Students 


by  John  Bullis 


Providing  flexible  programming  which  meets  the  needs  of 
an  ever-widening  range  of  individuals  is  one  of  the  pnmary 
qoals  of  today’s  community  college  system.  Programs  have 
been  developed  for  the  elderly,  the  unemployed,  returning 
adult  students,  children  and,  in  Herkimer  and  Oneida  Coun- 
ties,  there  are  programs  aimed  at  some  of  the  area  s top  high 
school  scholars. 

Twenty-eight  high  school  students  from  nine  districts 
from  throughout  Herkimer  County  participated  in  a 
unique  pilofproject  at  Herkimer  County  Community  Co /- 
tege  during  the  spring  semester.  Funded  by  a special 
grant  initiated  by  the  office  of  State  Senator  James 
Donovan,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion Herkimer  County  CC  and  Mohawk  Valley  CC  have 
formed  a consortium  to  provide  a variety  of  enrichment 
programs  designed  for  gifted  and  talented  high  school 

students. 

HCCC  offers  “Music  Appreciation”  and  “Computer  Science 
I PASCAL)  " according  to  Dr.  Steven  Crane,  associate  dean  for 
instruction  "The  grant  has  allowed  us  to  create  stimulating 
academic  opportunities  for  these  highly  talented  students,  he 
observed. 


Enthusiasm  for  the  new  programs  has  been  striking.  We 
expect  the  students  to  attend  three  hours  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion every  Saturday  morning  for  three  months,  commented 
John  Gazak,  HCCC  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and 
physical  science.  However,  several  students  arrive  early  each 
Saturday  to  log  some  additional  computer  time.  “Working  on 
a large  computer  system  challenges  them,  ” Mr.  Gazak  noted. 
“They  seem  to  thrive  on  it. " The  instructor  said  the  students 
have  increased  analytical  skills  and  developed  superior  pro- 
gramming techniques. 

Students  in  the  music  appreciation  course,  meeting  once  a 
week,  have  covered  a spectrum  of  musical  themes  from 
Mozart  to  Spyro  Gyra  to  the  Police. 

“We’ve  taken  a relatively  discerning  collection  of  high 
school  students  and  broadened  their  understanding  of 
the  range  of  music  forms.  Our  intent  is  to  further  develop 
an  already  gifted  appreciation  of  the  broader  scope  of 
music  as  an  art,  ” Professor  Joseph  DeLorenzo  explained. 

Unique  and  innovative  programming  is  the  hallmark  of  com- 
munity colleges  throughout  the  state.  The  enrichment  program 
developed  for  Herkiner  County  high  school  students  is  but  one 
example  of  that  ability  in  action  — for  the  betterment  of  the 
entire  system. 

Mr.  Bullis  is  assistant  to  the  president  at  Herkimer  County 
Community  College. 


High  Schools/Co-op  Programs 

Schenectady  County:  Human  Resource  Development 


by  Ricki  D.  Shapiro 


Residents  of  the  Capital  District  can  enroll  in  a variety  of 
courses  at  minimal  cost  as  a result  of  a recently  formed  consor- 
tium of  Schenectady  County  Community  College,  the  Schenec- 
tady City  School  District  and  the  Albany-Schoharie-Schenec- 
tadv  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services. 

Initiated  in  September  of  1983,  the  consortium  provides 
training  and  retraining  to  area  residents  and  enhances 
their  educational  and  employment  opportunities.  By 
combining  the  efforts  of  the  three  centers,  costs  are  kept 
down  and  a more  efficient  and  comprehensive  delivery 


system  is  maintained. 

SCCC  offered  four  courses  at  BOCES  in  the  fall  of  1983  — 
word  processing,  welding,  auto  body  and  refresher  cosmetol- 
ogy — and  in  the  spring  semester  offered  carpentry  and 
machine  shop  as  well.  The  consortium  also  has  the  capability 
to  offer  many  other  vocational  courses,  such  as  building  main- 
tenance. short  order  cook,  jail  or  prison  guard  and  security 
auard  and  retail  sales  clerk.  General  occupational  preparation 
needs  such  as  child  care  worker  and  nurse’s  aide,  clerical 

t)  idinq  and  basic  education  and  life  skills  can  also  be  pro- 

ERJC 


Businesses  or  agencies  contemplating  a move  to  the  area 
can  use  the  consortium  for  easy  access  to  educational  and  job 
training  programs.  Those  needing  employment  counseling  will 
find  the  consortium  an  important  link  to  existing  agencies. 

Ultimately  the  consortium  plans  to  use  these  courses 
as  training  opportunities  for  persons  who  qualify  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  The  training  offered  is 
critical  when  one  considers  that  the  economy  is  in  transi- 
tion from  an  industrial  to  a service-oriented  society. 

SCCC.  because  of  its  commitment  to  serving  local  employ- 
ees and  employers,  recognizes  that  new  ideas  and  technolo- 
gies will  be  most  effective  when  custom-designed  for  specific 
businesses. 

Human  resource  development  has  a vast  impact  on  the 
quality  of  life  in  New  York  State,  and  the  quality  of  life  is  a direct 
result  of  the  quality  of  work.  Schenectady  County  Community 
College  stands  ready  to  provide  a training  strategy  that  will  help 
serve  all  those  who  work  and  who  want  to  work. 

Ms.  Shapiro  is  associate  tor  public  relations  at  Schenec- 
tady County  Community  College. 
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County  ^rnmuniry  College.  "I  think  NCCC  is  the  best  deal  going,  hesatdoandrdly. 

Station  in  Snyder.  How  is  he  able  to  work  so  many  hours  there.  Matt  is  h.s  dad. 
Mary  Housel,  humanities  major  at  Community  College  of  the  Finger  Lakes,  had 

JavPetereon,  now a senior in  accounting  at  Michigan  State  University,  be  eves 
his  associate  degree  from  Jamestown  Community  College  prepared  him  well  aca- 

*»*  ***} » ^ is 

Jay  smomer,  lvl'b_ur  , , "she  said  “In  addition  to  giving  him  a good 

bSa*7eS^ 

and  swimming.  . ..  cnorifir  fiplri  for  which  she  was  trainGd  was 


"If  I had  to  start  all  over  again,  I’d  definitely  begin  my  college  edu- 
cation at  (a  community  college).  Students  who  go  stra/g/i  from 
high  school  to  a specialized  four-year  college  often  miss  the  liberal 
arts  and  basic  college  atmosphere. 


oov  and  enroll  in  a marketing  in  fashion  and  related  industries  baccalaureate  major 
■When  I visited  the  campus  I liked  it  right  away  and  felt  thatrdfit  in  since  had  always 

been  interested  in  fashion,  the  arts,  music  — things like  thaL  rrannpll 

With  the  support  and  understanding  of  a cooperative  husband  _leah  Cranne 
of  Johnstown  is  studying  word  processing  at  Fulton-Montgomery  ^ommun'^  _ 
leae  Leah  has  worked  part-time  for  five  years  in  Johnstown  Hospital  as  an  admitting 
3*S the  emergency  room  and  as  a medical  records  keeper.  After  she  is  trained 

'n  Co/umb/a-^re^^  school  which  was  small 

and  he  looked  for  a college  that  offered  that  same  kind  of  atmosphere. 
CGCC  also  offered  him  a solid  business  curriculum  which  he  felt  would  play  a major 

PaU  s^chTrom^lame  university  center  to  City  Campus  of  Erie  CC  was  just  what 
Wasvl  Puhacz  needed.  "I  needed  a degree,  but  I couldn't  make  it  at  UB.  Now  two 
vears  later  I'm  qetting  all  A’s  here,  " he  recounted.  On  his  way  to  becoming  a lab  tec 
a Seal  resea, Cher  Wasyl  has  worked  as  an  ushei  in  a mov»  house 

anri  a beer  salesman  at  hockey  games  to  earn  tuition  and  expenses. 

Mam  MeSm  and  Anderson,  a large  retail  store  no.  lar  from  Nragara - Ccwgr 
Communriy  Co«ege  Lgu.es both  in  the inoollege ^ (»a^lege 
Weatherly  The  retail  management  senior  has  worked  at  AM  & A for  several  ye 
and  would  like  to  begin  her  full-time  career  there  if  she  doesn  t attend  SUNY  Buffalo. 

I.  ina  iqfl4  is  a month  Jean  Keem , a senior  in  the  alcoholic  counseling  program 
a,  ErTtorfh  win  Ter  target  She  and  her  two  daughters.  Karrie  and  Barbara,  were 

all  scheduled  to  qetECC  degrees  at  commencement. 

"Erie  Community  College  represented  both  an  economical  and  feasible  way  o 
' . npt  an  education. " she  said,  Jean,  who  hopes  to  work  in  United  Way,  Catho  ic 
Charities  or  for  a State  agency,  credits  ECC  for  awakening  her  to  the  great  farm  y, 
individual  and  public  problem  which  alcoholism  represents 
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After  11  years  as  the  proprietor  of  Clemm’s  Pizzeria  in  Perry,  New  York,  Bob 
Clemm,  a sophomore  at  Genesee  CC,  made  a very  conscious  career  change  deci- 
sion. “Five  years  ago  I got  married  and  decided  I would  return  to  formal  education 
to  take  up  something  more  rewarding  and  something  which  I could  commit  to  long- 
range,  " he  recalled.  GCC’s  data  processing  curriculum  will  provide  the  technical 
skills  he  needs  to  nicely  complement  the  business  skills  he  already  has.  One  of  his 
more  interesting  part-time  jobs,  he  noted,  was  that  of  a motel  night  manager. 

Another  transfer  to  a community  college  is  Honor  Heatherley,  who  attended  St. 
John  Fisher  and  then  enrolled  at  Community  College  of  the  Finger  Lakes  in  a busi- 


“I  was  scared , wondered  if  as  an  older  person  I could  compete 
and  if  I would  measure  up.  But  our  faculty  is  wonderful.  They  had 
more  confidence  in  me  than  I had  in  myself  ” 


ness  curriculum.  She  will  be  doing  an  internship  at  Parker-Hannifin  in  Lyons,  New 
York,  a possible  post-college  employer  for  the  Palmyra  resident. 

A part-time  student  at  Onondaga  CC,  Steve  Donegan  is  an  assembler  in  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company’s  Military  Electronic  Systems  Operations  in  Syracuse. 
Although  his  degree  is  still  a long  way  off,  Steve  enjoys  meeting  new  people,  finds 
college  work  interesting  and  fun , and  thinks  study  is  a constructive  way  to  use  free 
time.  Helping  him  to  get  there  is  GE’s  Individual  Development  program,  which 
covers  up  to  $1 ,200  a year  in  tuition  for  work-related  courses. 

Another  full-time  employee  is  Joseph  Garbarino,  taking  accounting  at  Fulton- 
Montgomery  and  working  on  the  2 to  10  shift  at  N.A.  Taylor,  a local  marine  products 
firm.  Joe  attended  Tarleton  State  College  in  Texas  for  one  year,  but  his  wife’s  connec- 
tions with  the  “Fulmont”  area  brought  the  couple  north.  He  hopes  to  work  for  a major 
corporation. 

Mary  Mastrosimone  received  her  Associate  in  Arts  degree  from  Jamestown  CC 
in  1981  and  transferred  to  the  Parsons  School  of  Design  in  New  York  City,  studying 
communication  design.  “If  I had  to  start  over  again,  I’d  definitely  begin  my  college 
education  at  JCC,"  Mary  said.  “Students  who  go  straight  from  high  school  to  a spe- 
cialized four-year  college  often  miss  the  liberal  arts  and  basic  college  atmosphere. 

I had  a better  background  than  many  Parsons  students.  “ 

Continued  on  page  30 
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Marv  Who  now  is  employed  by  Henson  Associates,  creater  of  the  Muppets, 
claimed  that  her  relationship  with  members  of  the  Jamestown  faculty  supported  her 
decision  to  pursue  further  education  in  graphic  arts.  “The  people  at  JCC  are  gre  . 

Sh&teCC’sCitv  Campus  is  a long  way  from  Paris  Lowe’s  home  in  Gadsden,  Ala- 
bama but Paris Sound  the  child  care  curriculum  at  ECC  ta.lormade  for  her 
career  plans  A College  Work  Study  Program  student  assistant,  Pai ris'"°rks^^e 
counseling  and  admissions  area  and  never  ceases  to  be  impressed  w'thfjowmem; 
bers  of  thecounseling  staff,  especially  Ms.  Denise  Houston,  go  beyond  thei  | 

t0  Ann  Brennan  knew  she  was  headed  for  a New  York  State  community  college 
but  her  decision  to  attend  Genesee  was  based  on  the  availability  of  ,t^Trav®1  " 
Tourism  program  It  was  close  enough  so  she  could  retain  her  “very  stable  part-ti 
iob”  on  weekends.  A dietary  clerk  at  Wyoming  County  Community  Hospital  in  War- 
saw, she  does  office  work,  patient  tallies  and  production  sheets,  nicely  complemen  - 

in9HeTgoahs?o?uTher  own  travel  agency,  perhaps  with  an  interm^ateobje^ 

C3For  BiH^ Dourtato,  an  Orchard  Park  senior  at  Erie  Community  Alleges  North 
Campus,  his  electrical  technology  program  will  prepare  h'™  to  enter  Rochester  Inst  - 
tute  of  Technology's  cooperative  work-study  program  next  y • 

“I’ll  go  to  schoohn  the  winter  and  work  in  the  spring. " ^ked^he 

working  at  Denny's  weekends  and  three  nights  a week  while  a ECOAsked.fhe 
workedso  many  hours  to  help  with  tuition,  he  admitted  smilingly,  Well  partly,  but 
mn<it  Of  it  ooes  to  pay  Off  a 1983  Escort  I just  bought. 


Brennan 


Dourlain 
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Jamestown’s  Roger  Tory  Peterson  Institute 


by  Karen  West  Nelson 


Roger  Tory  Peterson,  internationally  known  ornithologist, 
writer,  artist,  and  lecturer,  has  designated  Jamestown  Commu- 
nity College  as  the  site  of  the  Roger  Tory  Peterson  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Natural  History. 

The  institute  is  expected  to  make  Jamestown  a national 
focal  point  for  the  study  of  natural  history.  College  classes 
in  biology, -zoology,  and  geology  will  be  conducted,  and, 
through  external  sponsorship,  upper-division  and  gradu- 
ate courses  in  the  disciplines  of  natural  history  will  be 
offered.  The  institute  will  be  a research  facility  complete 
with  an  extensive  library  and  nature  art  department.  Cer- 
tain of  Dr.  Peterson's  artifacts,  sketches,  books,  and 
photographs  will  add  a personal  presence  to  the  milieu  of 
the  institute. 

The  institute  will  house  a lecture  hall,  classrooms,  laborator- 
ies. an  audio-visual  laboratory,  a library,  staff  offices,  an  exhibit 
hall,  a specimen  room,  an  art  collection  room,  an  archival 
room,  and  a public  information  center. 

Several  prestigious  universities  were  in  competition  with 
JCC  for  the  location  of  the  center  on  their  campuses  or  environ- 
mental sites,  including  two  Ivy  League  colleges. 

In  commenting  on  the  permanent  home  for  the  center, 
Dr.  Peterson  said  the  choice  was  influenced  by  the  "initia- 
tive and  positive  direction  which  Jamestown  exhibited. " 

“One  of  the  reasons  I'm  glad  the  Institute  will  be  here  is  that 
not  only  was  I born  here  but  this  is  a place  where  Nature  is 
doing  well,”  the  world-famous  ornithologist  said.  “This  is  a 
great  county  for  a naturalist. " 

Dr.  Peterson's  "Field  Guide  to  the  Birds"  has  just  had  its  one- 
millionth  copy  roll  off  the  presses.  He  was  also  recently  recog- 


nized for  his  contributions  to  art  and  nature  by  the  award  of  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


Ms.  Nelson  is  Jamestown  Community  College's  director 
of  community  relations. 


HISTORY  MAOE  AT  JAMESTOWN  — The  incorporators  of  the 
Roger  Tory  Peterson  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Natural  History  are 
shown  signing  a petition  for  the  institute's  charter  through  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Seated  from  left  are  John  0. 
Hamilton,  treasurer  of  the  Jamestown  Community  College 
Board  of  Trustees;  Or.  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  Mrs.  Virginia  Peter- 
son, and  M.  Lorimer  Moe,  former  classmate  of  Or.  Peterson  and 
vice  president  of  the  Sanibel  Island  Audubon  Society.  Standing 
are  Or.  Noble  S.  Proctor,  field  biology  professoral  Connecticut 
State  University;  College  at  Fredonia  President  Dallas  K.  Beal; 
Howard  P.  Brokaw.  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence Museum,  and  JCC  President  Paul  A.  Benke. 
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Dutchess  CC’s  Center  at  Norrie  Point 


by  Arthur  Pritchard 


Less  than  five  years  after  a National  Science  Foundation 
grant  provided  $318,000  in  assistance.  Dutchess  Community 
College's  Environmental  Center  at  Nome  Point  in  Staatsburg 
has  become  a focal  point  for  educational  enrichment  in  North- 
ern Dutchess  County  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a na- 
tional foundation. 

Located  within  the  Mills/Norrie  State  Park  in  Staats- 
burg, the  Environmental  Center  is  operated  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Taconic  Region,  New  York  State  Office  of 
Parks.  Recreation  and  Historic  Preservation.  The  center 
provides  access  to  the  fields,  forests  and  estuaries  within 
O 3ark.  as  well  as  direct  access  to  the  Hudson  River. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Laboratories,  classrooms,  conference  rooms,  and  a 
museum  are  housed  within  the  center.  The  museum  area  in- 
cludes interpretative  displays,  live  animals  from  the  region, 
hands-on-exhibits,  and  a weather  station.  Labs  and  class- 
rooms are  used  to  instruct  associate  degree  students  in  the 
Natural  Resources  Conservation  program. 

Ten  months  ago,  the  college  received  a $9,300  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  to  be 
used  for  a cultural  history  project.  The  unique  project  for 
youth,  ages  13  to  18,  resulted  in  a 6.5-mile  historical  inter- 
pretative trail  with  45  points  of  interest  within  the  Mills/ 
Norrie  State  Park.  It  will  soon  be  available  in  a guide  book. 

Continued  on  page  32 
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Distinctive  Facilities 

Westchester’s  Academic  Arts  Building 


by  George  Allen 


T hree  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Academic  Arts  Building 
at  Westchester  Community  College,  the  performing  arts  are 
alive  and  well  and  living  in  a beautiful  400-seat  theater  housed 
in  the  imposing  Academic  Arts  Building  on  the  Westchester 
Community  College  campus  in  Valhalla.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  drama,  music,  dance  and  film  programs  complement  the 
credit  courses  offered  to  students  at  the  college,  permitting 
both  an  opportunity  for  active  participation  and  the  chance  to 
attend  concerts  by  famous  artists. 

WCC  is  particularly  proud  of  reaching  out  to  younger 
people  in  the  county,  sponsoring  an  annual  drama  festival 
in  which  high  school  drama  clubs  present  their  own  pro- 
ductions, a Festival  of  Winds  with  active  participation  by 

high  school  bands,  a dance  day  for  high  school  students, 
and  other  events  designed  to  encourage  public  perfor- 
mance by  talented  youngsters. 

The  increasing  creative  activity  in  the  performing  arts  is  par- 
alleled in  the  fine  arts.  Immediately  adjoining  the  Academic  Arts 
Theater  is  a fine  arts  gallery,  in  which  was  recently  hung  an 
exhibition  of  painting,  drawing  and  sculpture  by  high  school  art 
teachers,  chosen  by  their  former  students  currently  enrolled  at 
WCC. 


DISARMING  — Among  the  regularly  performing  lively  arts 
groups  at  Westchester  Community  College  is  DANCEWORKS, 
its  widely  acclaimed  resident  dance  company. 


Taking  seriously  the  word  “community”  in  the  college’s 
name,  the  Arts  Department  has  sponsored  an  increasing 
number  of  programs  designed  to  attract  a wider  commu- 
nity, and  to  make  the  college  better-known  to  Westchester 

Continued  on  page  33 
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A 35-hour  oral  history  of  Staatsburg  and  vicinity  based  on 
interviews  with  area  residents  was  also  developed.  The 


URi-  j 


NORRIE  POINT  LAB  SESSION  — William  Jacobs,  professor  of 
biology  at  Dutchess  Community  College,  works  with  students 
at  DCC’s  Norrie  Point  Environmental  Center,  a boon  to  the  col- 
lege's Natural  Resources  Conservation  program  and  a center  for 
outdoor  and  ecological  education. 


ERIC 


i. 


project  was  designed  by  DCC  faculty  in  cooperation  with 
the  Taconic  Region  of  the  N YS  Office  of  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Historic  Preservation  and  the  citizens  group,  SAVE 
(Staatsburg  Association  for  Village  Efforts). 

Additional  external  funding  and  support  to  Norrie  resulted 
from  a gift  from  Texaco  Incorporated  at  Glenham,  a Hudson 
River  Heritage  Task  Force  grant  award  for  the  design  and  build- 
ing of  a quarter-mile  interpretative  nature  trail,  and  a gift  from 
Heady  Electric  Company  which  enabled  40  City  of  Poughkeep- 
sie youth  to  attend  the  Kids  College  in  the  summer  of  1983. 

The  donation  of  a water  filtration  system  by  Central  Hudson 
Gas  and  Electric  Corporation  will  play  a role  in  a fresh  water 
aquarium  facility  at  Norrie  Point. 

The  Norrie  site  has  been  visited  by  SAVE,  the  Hudson 
Valley  Woodcarvers  Association,  and  is  the  Mid-Hudson 
meeting  center  for  the  Hudson  River  Environmental  Soci- 
ety. The  latter  group  transferred  its  entire  library,  contain- 
ing more  than  1500  publications,  to  Norrie  Point  in  honor 
of  the  late  Richard  Barnett,  professor  of  biology  at  DCC 
and  one  of  the  men  instrumental  in  the  acquisition  of  Nor- 
rie Point. 

A Norrie  Point  Advisory  Committee  headed  byDr.  George 
A.  McClellan  Jr.,  associate  dean  of  community  services,  and 
composed  of  college  staff  and  interested  members  of  the  com- 
munity has  directed  the  center's  development  since  1982. 

Dr.  Pritchard  is  the  director  of  the  Norrie  Point  Environ- 
mental Center. 
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Distinctive  Facilities 


Cayuga  County:  Solar  Buildings 


by  Shirley  Kudla 

A solar  classroom  building  on  campus  and  a bathhouse  at 
the  Cayuga  County  Park  at  Owasco  Lake  are  the  latest  exam- 
ples of  successful  cooperation  involving  Cayuga  County  Com- 
munity College,  government  and  other  education  agencies. 

The  2,000-square  foot  solar  classroom  building  opened 
last  fall  and  the  bathhouse,  currently  under  construction, 
is  scheduled  for  completion  this  summer.  Both  projects 
involve  economically  disadvantaged  area  residents  who 
receive  classroom  instruction  plus  hands-on  experience 
in  the  construction  of  the  facilities.  Building  costs  are  low 
due  to  savings  on  labor. 


Westchester. . . 
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residents.  This  year  capacity  audiences  have  attended  a 
series  of  chamber  music  concerts  by  the  Philharmonic 
Virtuosi. 

First-time  visitors  to  the  campus  are  surprised  to  learn  both 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  to  the  college  and  how  beautiful  a campus 
the  college  occupies.  WCC  occupies  a 218-acre  estate  that  was 
once  the  home  of  John  Hartford,  one  of  the  two  brothers  who 
operated  the  Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Company,  the  legen- 
dary A&P,  and  the  founders  of  the  supermarket  concept. 

Something  less  than  a supermarket  for  the  arts,  West- 
chester Community  College  more  closely  resembles  a 
neighborhood  store  trying  to  cater  to  its  customers  and  to 
provide  the  highest  quality  products.  Poets  and  novelists 
visit  the  campus  and  speak  to  students  (Isaac  Bashevis 
Singer  and  James  Dickey  have  been  recent  visitors),  out- 
standing musicians  perform  as  well  as  student  soloists 
and  ensembles  (the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
presents  an  out-of-doors  performance  each  August),  and 
special  programs  in  both  literary  and  performing  arts  are 
sponsored  on  campus. 

Last  year  the  Arts  Department  initiated  an  ArtSummer  festi- 
val under  the  direction  of  Professor  Richard  Miller.  Its  success 
has  resulted  in  the  planning  of  ArtSummer  '84,  the  second  in 
what  is  hoped  will  be  an  annual  series. 

Behind  the  public  performances  is  an  ongoing  program 
of  study  in  many  arts  areas.  Alumni  have  appeared  in  such 
Broadway  shows  as  Annie  and  Dancin’,  danced  with  New 
York  area  dance  companies,  and  undertaken  direction 
and  production  with  Joseph  Papp  and  other  theatrical 
producers. 

What  is  more  difficult  to  calculate  than  the  professional  suc- 
cess of  graduates  is  the  cultural  benefit  derived  by  students 
who  take  arts  courses  for  the  love  of  drama,  music,  dance  and 
film.  Westchester  Community  College  has  reached  out  to  the 
community  in  the  arts,  and  the  community  has  responded  with 
enthusiasm. 


The  classroom  building  was  built  as  a cooperative  effort  by 
the  college,  Cayuga  County  Employment  and  Training  Depart- 
ment and  Cayuga-Onondaga  BOCES.  It  was  developed  as  a 
training  program  for  the  construction  trades  with  emphasis  on 
passive  solar  systems.  Since  the  start  of  classes  last  Septem- 
ber it  has  been  in  constant  use  by  science  and  conservation 
classes  and  community  groups  such  as  the  Audubon  Club  and 
Environmental  Management  Council. 

The  Owasco  Lake  bathhouse,  currently  in  the  framing 
stage,  is  a cooperative  project  developed  by  the  college 
and  Cayuga  County  Park  Commission.  Coordination  and 
supervision  are  provided  by  the  Cayuga  County  Employ- 
ment Training  Department  with  funding  provided  through 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA). 

Cayuga's  Academic  Dean  Thomas  Steenburgh,  a former 
science  instructor  and  the  guiding  force  behind  both  projects, 
predicts  the  year-end  supplemental  heating  bill  at  the  solar 


SUNNY  OUTLOOK  AT  CAYUGA  — Cayuga  County  Community 
College’s  solar  classroom  building  uses  the  sun's  radiation  to 
keep  heating  costs  extremely  low.  Built  by  CCCC,  Cayuga 
County  Employment  and  Training  Department  and  Cayuga- 
Onondaga  BOCES,  the  building  has  been  in  constant  use  since 
it  was  completed  last  summer. 


classroom  facility  will  not  exceed  $100.  “We’ve  recorded  a day- 
time reading  of  65  degrees  without  supplemental  heat  follow- 
ing a night  of  minus  20  degrees, " he  reports.  “As  long  as  it's 
reasonably  clear,  we’re  all  set. " 

Similar  savings  are  predicted  at  the  bathhouse  where  solar 
collectors  are  expected  to  save  the  county  85-100  percent  on 
hot  water  heating. 

Mrs.  Kudla  is  Cayuga  County  CC’s  director  of  public  rela- 
tions. 


Mr.  Allen  is  Westchester’s  directorofcollege-community 
relations. 
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Jefferson  Makes  Room  for 


by  Nancy  Elder 

An  addition  to  the  present  science  building  at  Jefferson 
Community  College  in  Watertown  will  add  8,000-square  feet  of 
instructional  space  and  greatly  alleviate  an  acute  shortage  of 
classroom  and  laboratory  facilities. 

The  science  building  addition,  with  a pricetag  of  $1.02 
million,  will  include  a nursing  laboratory,  biology  lab, 
hematology  laboratory,  classrooms  and  stockrooms. 

Like  most  of  the  29  other  community  colleges  in  New  York 
State,  Jefferson  has  experienced  a steady  increase  in  enroll- 
ment since  it  admitted  its  first  class  in  1963. 

While  JCC’s  present  enrollment  of  1 ,370  full-time  students  far 
exceeds  the  850  students  for  which  the  campus  was  originally 
built,  the  expansion  is  needed  not  so  much  because  of  rising 
enrollment  as  to  meet  program  demands. 

Programs  like  nursing,  science  laboratory  technology 
and  new  courses  in  geology,  earth  science,  ecology,  ana- 


Science 

lytical  chemistry  and  others  not  being  offered  in  the  col- 
lege’s younger  years  require  room  for  apparatus,  storage 
and  instruction. 

The  new  science  addition  will  result  in  more  space  in  other 
buildings  as  well.  The  department  of  nursing  will  move  from  its 
present  location  in  the  Library  Building  to  the  science  addition, 
freeing  up  offices  to  be  used  by  the  hospitality  and  tourism 
department. 

The  geology  lab  will  be  moved  from  its  crowded  space 
in  the  basement  of  the  science  building  to  the  present 
biology  lab,  making  more  space  available  for  the  mainten- 
ance department. 

Gerald  W.  Walsh,  JCC’s  academic  dean,  said  the  new  addi- 
tion will  make  a direct  contribution  to  moving  the  medical  labor- 
atory technology  program  toward  national  certification. 

Ms.  Elder  is  former  public  information  officer  at  JCC. 
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Erie  CC:  Unity  Through  Diversity 


With  three  campuses  offering  a total  of  86  curricula  and  a unique  administrative  and  physical 
structure,  Erie  Community  College  exemplifies  one  of  State  University  of  New  Ybrk’s  greatest 
strengths  — unity  through  diversity. 

The  Erie  student  body  of  13,500,  larger  than  that  of  many  universities,  attends  classes  either 
at  its  City  Campus  — the  majestic  Old  Buffalo  Post  Office  Building  — or  at  its  Orchard  Park  and 
Williamsville  campuses,  located  in  the  suburbs  near  rural  areas.  The  three-campus  location 
makes  it  possible  for  Erie  to  make  good  on  a pledge  which  State  University  espoused  at  the  time 
of  its  founding  — to  deliver  low-cost  higher  education  near  the  homes  of  New  \brk  State  citizens. 


T he  wholesale  refurbishment  of  the  former  Buffalo  Post  Of- 
fice into  ECC  City  Campus's  current  home  was  not  only  the  sig- 
nal of  a dramatic  turning  point  in  the  development  of  the  college 
but  for  a new  era  of  revitalization  of  Buffalo's  downtown. 

There  are  remarkable  similarities  in  the  decision  to  relocate 
ECC’s  City  Campus  in  the  Old  Post  Office  Building  in  Buffalo 
and  State  University  of  New  York’s  decision  to  locate  SUN  Y's 
headquarters  in  the  former  D&H  and  Albany  Journal  Buildings 
in  Downtown  Albany. 

Both  buildings  had  been  in  a state  of  some  disrepair 
and  both  are  historically  important  structures,  part  of  the 
National  Historic  Trust.  The  restoration  and  reuse  of  both 
buildings  touched  off  a revitalization  of  nearby  busi- 
nesses and  other  structures,  improving  the  appearance 
and  business  climate  in  both  downtown  areas. 
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And  both  buildings  are  in  the  Gothic  architectural  style. 
Albany's  D&H  and  Journal  Buildings  have  their  two  towers,  gar- 
goyles turrets  and  ornate  rooftops  and  balconies,  while  theOld 
Buffalo  Post  Office  has  a spectacular  250-foot  tower,  fierce  gar- 
goyles. crocketed  pinnacles,  clustered  columns  and  leaded 

StaDnecember  22. 1981.  was  "Moving  Down  Day"  whenECC 
City  Campus  students  and  faculty  abandoned  an  admitted  y 
inadequate  facility  at  Main  and  Riley  and  occupied  the  Old  Post 
Off  ic6 

Students  marveled  at  the  breathtaking  atrium,  which  ex- 
tends four  floors  from  the  mezzanine  level  to  a huge  sky-light 
enclosure,  a light  well  of  120  x 138  feet  which  dominates  the 
center  of  the  entire  structure.  They  were  impressed,  as  visitors 
to  the  Downtown  Campus  have  been,  with  the  care  taken  o 
restore  woodwork,  mosaic  tiles,  federal  crests  and  devices,  to 

01  Robotics  laboratories  and  child  care  facilities  now 
serve  ECC  students  where  Federal  Offices  once  stood. 
Paralegal  classes  makegood  use  of  former  court  rooms 
in  which  moot  court  situations  have  taken  the  place  of  the 

ler  Grant  to  ECC’s  Dennis  Stlcta,  gives  hotel  technology  stu- 
dents a chance  to  work  at  service  and  dining  room  manage- 
ment. A $250,000  training  kitchen  will  be  completed  by  Sep- 
tember and  a culinary  arts  kitchen  is  in  planning . 

The  move  to  the  vastly  improved  quarters  downtown  has 
resulted  in  the  introduction  of  other  high  tech  and  career  pro- 
orams  supplementing  liberal  arts  transfer  courses  which  had 
been  part  of  ECC  City's  offerings  before  the  relocation. 

ECC  President  John  Birkholz  took  a special  interest  in  a 
new  nursing  curriculum  which  graduates  its  first  class  in  98  L 
Erie  City  Vice  President  Cassell  A.  Lawson  noted  that  the 
Old  Post  Office,  designed  for  2.000  full-time  equivalent  stu- 
dents. is  accommodating  about  2.450  at  the  present  time 
•We've  also  noticed  a large  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  who  have  not  historically  attended  City  Carn- 
dus  " Dr  Lawson  said.  While  white  students  were  in  the 
minority  at  the  Main  and  Riley  campus,  the  current  mix  o 
ECC  City  students  is  about  49  percent  white,  43  percent 
black,  and  7 percent  Hispanic,  native  American  and  Asian 
American.  But  although  the  percentage  of  black  students 
has  declined,  the  number  of  total  students  in  all  three 
categories  has  risen  substantially. 

"School  spirit  is  great,  and  our  relationships  with  each  other 
are  supportive  and  harmonious.  Dr.  Lawson  said. 

The  institution  of  service  and  industry-onen  ed  curric- 
ula has  resulted  in  new  alliances  with  some  of  ECC  City 

ECC  City  hotel  technology  students  have  an  excellent  place- 
ment record  with  the  area  hospitality  industry,  and  merchandiz- 
ing and  fashion  graduates  have  located  in  downtown  establish- 

m Buffalo's  new  transit  system . Metro,  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  students  from  farther  away  to  attend  classes  at 
V'C  campuses.  City  campus  is  planning  a Weekend  Col- 
^ to  expand  opportunities  for  adults  who  work  five 


days  a week  but  wish  to  take  college  courses.  Inaddition 
to  its  use  by  ECC  City  students,  the  Old  Post  Office  was 
the  locus  of  meetings  and  non-credit  workshops  which 
attracted  43,000  persons  last  year  alone. 

Partnership  with  business  is  a watchword  at  Erie  Community 
College's  South  Campus,  where  Vice  President  John  R. 
Rydzik  spearheads  ECC’s  participation  in  the  National  Small 
Business  Training  Network. 

All  three  Erie  campuses  have  appointed  advisory  commit- 
tees for  small  business,  including  the  chairs  of  chambers  of 
commerce  and  business  alliances  in  the  area. 

At  South  Campus,  a questionnaire  on  the  needs  of  small 
businesses  was  devised  and  members  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  other  small  businessmen  responded,  ranking  the 

priorities  of  workshops  to  be  given. 

“The  best  part  about  it, " Dr.  Rydzik  said,  was  that  it 
was  not  academia  telling  business  what’s  goodfor  them. 
Instead  it  was  business  telling  us  what  it  neededand  then 

having  the  college  deliver  it. " 

More  than  20  such  workshops  have  taken  place,  attracting 
between  eight  and  150  participants.  A recent  session  on  micro- 
computers offered  workshop  participants  the  opportunity  for 
hands-on  experience  in  four  different  Southtowns  locations. 

Dr.  Rydzik  doesn't  have  to  wonder  about  the  success  or  pop- 
ularity of  the  programs.  His  enthusiasm  for  them  wasone  of  the 
reasons  he  was  recently  chosen  Citizen  of  the  Year  from  the 
Town  of  Hamburg. 

How  rare  is  it  for  a program  at  a community  college  to  have 
a 100  percent  placement  rate  of  its  graduates?  This  wnbarrass- 
ment  of  riches  can  be  claimed  by  the  Material  Sciences  Tech- 
nology Department  at  Erie  Community  College's  North  Cam- 
pus. 

“High  school  students  are  constantly  reminded  that 
the  future  lies  in  high  tech  or  computer  science,  and  herds 
of  people  are  flocking  to  these  fields,  ’’  Harry  Kassidy,  co- 
ordinator of  the  material  scienceandengineeringdepart- 
ment  at  ECC  North,  explained.  “But  rarely  is  that  an  end 
in  itself.  The  real  job  market  likes  a foundation  of  technical 
education  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  computer  appli- 
cations,-now  in  our  curriculum,  which  lead  to  a variety  of 
career  fields  in  manufacturing,  testing,  research  and 

Although  placement  reports  list  starting  salaries  for  Materials 
Science  students  the  highest  of  all  ECC  departments,  there  are 
not  enough  graduates  to  reply  to  25  job  overtures  in  12  states. 
Students  who  finish  the  program  and  continue  their  education 
have  been  accepted  with  full  credit  into  the  College  at  Buffalo  s 
industrial  technology  program  and  to  similar  programs  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  Texas  A & M and  Western  Michigan. 
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Meeting  Diverse  Needs 

Suffolk  County’s  Bilingual  Program 


by  Doris  G.  Stratmarm 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  New  York's  community  col- 
leges is  that  they  not  only  serve  a broad,  general  base  of  stu- 
dents but  can  deliver  specific  programs  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
particular  constituencies. 

Since  1978  Suffolk  County  Community  College  has  offered 
a Bilingual  Vocational  Skills  Development  Program  to  serve  the 
language  minorities  of  Suffolk  County. 

The  program  consists  of  a blend  of  non-credit  and 
credit  courses  through  which  students  progress  sequen- 
tially, learning  and  refining  English  language  skills  while 
they  begin  to  take  courses  in  business-related  subjects, 
including  typing,  word  processing  and  accounting.  Appli- 
cants for  the  program  are  tested  and  placed  in  classes 
appropriate  to  their  language  proficiency  levels.  Counsel- 
ing and  academic  advisement  are  made  available  so  that 
participants  may  begin  to  formulate  a formal  program  of 
study  which  is  both  realistic  and  compatible  with  their 
employment  objectives. 

The  program  is  housed  in  the  Colleges  Western  Campus 
which  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the  largest  concen- 


trations of  Hispanic  population  in  New  Ybrk  State,  the  commu- 
nities of  Brentwood  and  Central  Islip.  Students  include  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Central  and  South  Americans  and  encompass  a 
group  which  reflects  the  cultural  and  social  diversity  of  the  His- 
panic peoples.  The  program  has  served  displaced  home- 
makers looking  to  upgrade  their  employment  potential,  as  well 
as  professionals  from  Latin  America  who  are  underemployed 
in  this  country  because  of  language  deficiencies. 

New  students  are  enthusiastically  recruited  by  former  partici- 
pants, many  of  whom  have  entered  the  regular  college  pro- 
gram and  are  progressing  towards  a degree. 

The  program  has  been  well  received  by  the  community 
and  by  business  leaders  of  the  area  because  of  its  two 
goals:  to  facilitate  the  integration  of  language  minorities 
into  the  economic  mainstream  of  the  county  and  to  train 
skilled  persons  for  the  job  market  of  the  region. 

Support  funding  for  the  program  has  come  through  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 


Mrs.  Stratmann  is  SCCC's  executive  assistant  to  the 
president. 


Meeting  Diverse  Needs 

F.I.T.  — 40  Years  and  Growing 


by  Nancy  M.  Yedlin 

Life,  so  the  saying  goes,  begins  at  40.  But  the  Fashion  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  which  is  about  to  celebrate  its  fortieth  anni- 
versary, has  not  exactly  been  asleep  since  1944  One  ol 
SUN  Y's  first  community  colleges,  F.I.T  has  grown  Irorn  a post- 
secondary technical  school  with  100  students  to  a specialized 
college  of  international  prominence  with  a total  enrollment  of 
nearly  12,000  students  maioring  in  19  fashion-related  areas  of 
art  and  design,  business  and  technology. 

A prominent  journalist  has  written,  “It  is  difficult  to  draw 
a line  of  demarcation  between  F.I.T.  and  the  fashion  indus- 
try, so  close  is  their  kinship.  " That  unique  cooperative 
relationship  between  industry  and  the  educational  insti- 
tution it  created  is  stronger  than  ever  as  F.I.T.  moves  into 
its  second  40  years. 

Two  new  majors  — a B.F  A program  in  fur  design  and  mar- 
keting and  an  A.A.S.  program  in  leather  accessories  design 
and  production  — were  established  specifically  to  meet  the 
personnel  needs  of  the  fur  and  leather  industries 

The  latest  addition  to  F.l.T.'s  outstanding  technical  facilities 
is  a design  research  lighting  laboratory  which  will  serve  as  an 
important  resource  for  the  professional  interior  design  commu- 
nity as  well  as  an  educational  and  training  facility  for  interior 
design  students  and  faculty.  Tins  installation  is  rivaled  only  by 
General  Electric  s Nela  Park  Complex  m Ohio,  and  it  is  the  only 
ollege  lighting  laboratory  of  similar  scope  east  of  U.C  L A its 


316  fixtures  are  controlled  by  the  Strand  Mini-Palette'  com- 
puter which  can  produce  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  lighting 
combinations  and  effects. 

F.l.T.'s  interior  design  department,  incidentally,  is  cele- 
brating its  25th  anniversary  this  year.  In  recognition  of  the 
interior  design  industry  's  need  for  highly  skilled  and  com- 
prehensively educated  people,  it  was  one  of  the  first  pro- 
grams at  the  college  to  offer  the  B.F. A.  degree.  F.I.T.  inte- 
rior design  students  have  won  consistently  top  honors  in 
nationwide  design  competitions,  and  alumni  are  repre- 
sented in  the  top  echelons  of  both  the  residential  and  con- 
tract, or  commercial,  design  fields. 

Among  recent  steps  into  the  future  being  taken  at  F.I.T  is  the 
creation  of  a computerized  pattern  grading  laboratory  utilizing 
ihe  CAMSCO  Markamatic  system.  FIT.  is  the  first  college  to 
own  the  state-of-the-art  CAMSCO  system  which  is  now  being 
used  to  instruct  upper-division  fashion  design  students. 

Nearing  completion  is  a climatic  laboratory  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  textile  insulation  and  design  of  clothing  while 
items  are  actually  being  worn  under  test  conditions.  The  labor- 
atory uses  infra-red.  video  controlled  heat  sensing  mstrumenta- 
iion  to  precisely  measure  the  insulation  values  of  articles  being 
tested 

In  response  to  the  recent  resurgence  of  interest  in 
entrepreneurship,  the  college  has  launched  a new  Small 
Business  Center  to  improve  the  likelihood  of  success  for 
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Meeting  Diverse  Needs 

Rockland’s  Life  Career  Planning  Seminars 


by  Barbara  Vinar 


At  Rockland  Community  College,  more  than  1,200  students 
have  made  important  decisions  about  the  directions  theirown 
lives  will  take  by  participation  in  Life  Career  Educational  P n- 

nilBegun  wtth  a pilot  offering  for  five  students  in  Jwua*V 
of  1981,  the  program  has  been  so  successful  in  helping 
studems  learn  about  themselves  and  their  futuresthat 
between  15  and  20  sections  a semester  are  now  being 
offered  - at  any  hour  of  the  instructional  day  or  night. 

The  first  part  of  the  workshop,  life  devetopmentawareness, 
helps  students  realize  theirown  values,  interests,  skills  and  abil- 
ities.  Self-qenerated  data  helps  each  answer  the  questions 
“How  did  you  get  to  be  the  person  you  are?”  and  “What  do  you 
want  to  be?”  They  are  taught  to  formulate  ideas,  develop 
theories,  think  critically,  take  positions  and  make  judgments.  A 
life  cycle  portion  deals  with  the  major  issues  a person  faces  at 
aoe  18  at  age  25,  and  at  other  plateaus. 

9The’  student  then  moves  into  a self-directed  career 
search,  and  materials  in  the  Life  Career  Educational  Plan- 
ning Center  are  brought  into  play.  In  addition  to  standard 
references,  there  are  materials  for  special  population 
groups  - women,  minorities,  older  students  sing  e par- 
ents Students  can  take  workshops  in  educational  plan- 
ning or  in  career  planning  and  can  consult  one-to-one 
with  the  rotating  staff  of  the  Center.  A computer  helps 
reinforce  a student’s  own  research,  listing  optionsavail- 
able  in  different  categories  and  providing  college  selec- 

t,0EdSonal  planning,  another  phase  of  the  course,  lets  stu- 
dents explore  a course  of  study  at  Rockland  or  °thennstitu- 
tions  Based  on  their  personalities  and  preferences,  students 
can  decide  whether  they  can  succeed  best  with  individual 
[earning  contracts,  traditional  classroom  lecture-exam  situa- 
tions, computer-assisted  courses,  or  combinations. 

“I  have  a newly  developed  sense  of  aware- 
ness. I feel  I am  better  prepared  to  set  my  priori- 
ties. ” 


A seminar  requirement  is  the  complete  researching  of  two 
careers.  Since  one  adult  can  have  four  or  five  careers  in  his  or 
her  professional  lifetime,  the  process  of  locating  a position  and 

securing  it  is  one  he  or  she  can  use  again  and  again. 

A single  parent  with  four  children,  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  life  skills  seminar,  wrote  in  her  evaluation,  “I  leave  with 
an  openness  about  my  feelings,  a reinforcement  of  my 
beliefs,  and  a hopeful  resolve  to  improve  the  approach  I 
will  take  in  reaching  my  goals ...  I have  a newly  deve  ope 
sense  of  awareness.  I feel  I am  better  prepared  to  set  my 

PrlThe  seminar  can  be  the  first  course  a student  takes  at  Rock- 
land or  pan  of  a regular  course  load,  but  those  who  take  it. 
O >ther  they  are  recent  high  school  graduates  or  older  stu- 
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dents  returning  to  campus,  invariably  say  they  wish  it  had  been 
their  first  because  of  its  value  in  helping  them  deal  concretely 
with  their  personal  and  educational  objectives. 

Dr.  Vinar  is  Rockland  Community  College’s  director  of 
instructional  programs. 


Fashion  Institute . . . 

Continued  from  page  37 

the  increasing  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  have  a 

burning  desire  to  be  their  own  boss. 

Several  years  ago  to  help  meet  the  fashion  industry  s need 
for  skilled  patternmakers  and  graders,  and  the  need  among 
non-English-speaking  New  Yorkers  for  special  job  training, 
F.l.T.’s  Continuing  Education  Division  began  offering  some 


TECHNOLOGY’S  PART  OF  ITS  NAME  - Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology  's  textile  tech  laboratory  includesthe  latest  develop- 
ments in  computer-aided,  electronically-operated  flat  bed  knit- 
ting machinery.  It  can  now  knit  in  a few  hours  what  used  to  take 
several  days. 

basic  apparel  draping  and  flat  patternmaking  classes  in  both 
Spanish  and  Chinese.  These  foreign  language  courses  have 
proved  so  valuable  to  the  industry  and  the  community  that  the 
college  has  recently  begun  to  offer  patternmaking  classes 
taught  in  Greek. 

In  its  first  40  years.  F IT.  has  grown  from  two  floors  of  rented 
space  in  a nearby  high  school  to  a modern,  multi-million  dollar, 
seven-building  campus  in  the  heart  of  “Seventh  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Yedlin  is  secretary  of  the  college  and  director  of  col- 
lege and  community  relations  at  Fashion  Institute. 
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Meeting  Diverse  Needs 

Niagara  County  and  Cornel!:  Two-plus-two 


by  Randy  Schultz 

Two-plus-two  programs  make  it  possible  for  graduates  of 
State  University’s  30  community  colleges  and  of  other  two-year 
institutions  to  transfer  full  credits  to  compatible  curricula  at  four- 
year  colleges  or  universities.  A recent  case  in  point  is  Niagara 
County  Community  College's  agreement  with  a prestigious 
Cornell  University  division. 

In  today’s  society,  the  study  of  the  composition  of  food,  its 
chemical  and  nutritional  components,  has  become  extremely 
important.  More  and  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  proper 
choice  of  foods  and  their  effects  on  physical  and  mental  health. 

Niagara  County  Community  College,  through  its  liberal 
arts/mathematics/science  curriculum,  offers  pre-nutri- 
tion as  a two-plus-two  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
Division  of  Nutritional  Sciences  of  Cornell  University.  The 
Division  is  a joint  institution  of  two  State  University  con- 


tract colleges  at  Cornell,  the  College  of  Human  Ecology 
and  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences. 

The  pre-nutrition  emphasis  is  a university-parallel  pattern  of 
courses  which  will  prepare  students  planning  to  enter  four-year 
colleges  or  university  programs  in  nutritional  science. 

The  science-based  program  prepares  the  transfer  stu- 
dent to  enter  as  a junior  one  of  five  majors  — consumer 
food  science,  consumer  food  and  nutrition,  community 
nutrition,  clinical  nutrition  and  nutrition  biochemistry. 

Since  admission  to  the  Cornell  program  is  highly  competi- 
tive, students  who  complete  the  Niagara  County  program  with 
a Quality  Point  Average  of  3.0  or  better  will  receive  considera- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Division  of  Nutritional  Science  major 
programs. 

Mr.  Schultz  is  a technical  assistant  in  Niagara  County 
Community  College's  Office  of  Public  Relations. 


Meeting  Diverse  Needs 

Nassau:  International  Games  for  the  Disabled 


by  Robert  A.  Allen 


The  summer  of  1984  will  never  be  forgotton  at  Nassau  Com- 
munity College.  For  more  than  a year  the  college  and  its  spon- 
soring county  prepared  to  host  the  International  Games  for  the 
Disabled,  an  olympic-type  competition  featuring  1,500  of  the 
top  amputee,  blind,  cerebral  palsy  and  les  austres  athletes  in 
the  world. 

Most  of  the  more  than  20  events  in  the  competition  were 
scheduled  for  the  college's  magnificent  194,000  square 
foot  physical  education  complex,  while  others  were 
planned  at  the  Nassau  County  Veterans  Memorial  Coli- 
seum, nearby  Hofstra  University  and  a new  county  park 
built  for  use  by  both  the  general  public  and  for  the  col- 
lege’s athletic  program. 

To  accommodate  the  international  event,  never  before  held 
in  this  country,  NCC  adjusted  its  summer  school  schedule  to 
insure  that  the  thousands  of  daily  students  would  not  be  com- 
peting for  parking  space  with  some  250,000  expected  specta- 


tors. 

No  one  at  the  college  prepared  more  assiduously  than 
Wayne  Washington,  a full-time  student  disabled  by  Osteo- 
genesis Imperfecta.  Although  unable  to  use  his  legs, 
Wayne  has  powerful  arms  and  shoulders  and  he  practiced 
daily  to  reach  hisgoal  of  pressing  300  lbs.  in  weight  lifting 


competition. 

Among  those  guiding  Wayne  was  Evelyn  Collins,  a former 
member  of  the  school’s  chemistry  department,  who  joined  the 
physical  education  department  after  earning  her  bachelors 
degree  in  therapeutic  recreation  and  a master  s in  leisure  recre- 
ation management  for  the  disabled.  Evelyn,  a member  of  the 
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executive  board  for  the  International  Games,  began  her  own  re- 
education program  following  a 1979  automobile  accident  that 
left  her  legs  paralyzed. 


Mr.  Alien  is  assistant  to  the  president  for  college 
advancement  and  public  relations  at  Nassau . 


EXPECT  QUARTER  MILLION  — The  1984  International  Games 
for  the  Oisabled  will  draw  an  estimated  250.000  spectators  to  the 
. Nassau  Community  College  campus  this  summer.  Representa- 
tive Raymond  McGrath,  standing  center  rear,  whose  5th  Con- 
gressional Oistrict  includes  the  campus,  visited  the  NCC  physi- 
cal education  complex  and  watched  Nassau  student  Wayne 
Washington  press  more  than  225  pounds.  Wayne  is  one  of  1,500 
athletes  from  around  the  world  who  will  take  part. 
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Meeting  Diverse  Needs 

Orange  County’s  Writing  Consultancy 


by  Marie  Dulzer 

The  emphasis  was  on  writing  and  the  literary  arts  this  spring 

menl  Showcase  award.  the  OCCC  Wntmg  Consultancy 
project  has  hosted  more  than  a dozen  institutions  from 
the  State  University  system  who  were  sent  to  view  the 

P Tt* integrates ° he  teaching  of  technology  and  writing  and 
recently  has  grown  to  include  OCCC’s  physical  therapy  assis- 
tant and  occupational  assistant  programs. 

Two  members  of  Orange  County's  English  faculty,  Donald 
Parker  and  Barrie  Capella,  recently  presented  the  premiere 
codv  of  “A  Esprit"  magazine  to  President  Mary  Norman. 
Founded  and  edited  by  Parker  and  Capella,  the  humanities 
magazine  is  directed  specifically  to  public  and  private  two-year 
colleges.  More  than  50  New  York  institutions  demonstrated 


support  for  “A  Esprit"  with  letters  or  submissions  of  poetry, 
prose,  photos  and  art. 

The  magazine  has  received  state-wide  recognition  from 
the  Education  Resources  Information  Center  of  the  State 
Education  Department,  was  showcased  at  the  SUNY 
Writers  Festival,  and  was  recognized  at  the  Humanities 
Association  Conference  in  Connecticut. 

Orange  County  Community  College’s  Institute  for  Business, 

Industry  and  Government  has  been  allocated  a total  of  $68,000 
in  supplemental  funding  from  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 
Announcements  of  the  complementary  support  were  made  by 
Senator  Richard  E.  Schermerhorn  and  Assemblyman  Mary 
McPhillips.  OCCC's  driver  rehabilitation  program  also 
received  $25,000  in  supplemental  funding. 


Ms.  Duller  is  assistant  to  the  president  at  Orange  County 
Community  College. 


Meeting  Diverse  Needs 

Finger  Lakes:  Conservation  and  Recreation 


by  Karen  Boughton 

The  final  exam  for  students  who  plan  to  graduate  with  a 
deqree  from  the  Community  College  of  the  Finger  Lakes  Envi- 
ronmental Conservation-Outdoor  Recreation  Program  con- 
sists of  a walk  around  this  colleges  235-acre  campus 
As  the  students  walk,  their  professor  points  to  a number  of 
the  over  1000  species  of  plants,  birds  and  reptiles,  which  can 
be  seen  on  the  campus  and  he  asks  the  students  to  identify 

th This  unique  final  exam  serves  as  an  indicator  of  each 
student  s awareness  of  the  environment,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  the  foremost  purpose  of  this  depart- 
ment. The  exam  is  only  one  of  many  unique  features  of 
CCFL’s  program  in  Environmental  Conservation-Outdoor 

^'Besides  having  a good  stringent  academic  program  within 
the  classroom,  one-third  to  one-half  of  our  students  exper,; 
ences  are  field  oriented,"  William  Banaszewsk.,  department 
chairperson,  said.  "By  the  time  our  students  graduate  they 
have  had  a wide  variety  of  field  experiences. 

Thus  far,  these  field  experiences  have  taken  place  on  land, 
but  beginning  this  spring  students  will  be  able  to  gain  on  the 

lal<A  2 Af oot'kxDat Earned  The  Finger  Lakes  Educational  Vessel, 

will  serve  as  a floating  classroom. 

The  vessel , purchased  with  a $32,000  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Administration  grant,  will  accommodate! en  stu 
dents  and  an  instructor.  It  will  be  equipped  w.th  instru- 
ments used  to  conduct  studies  on  Canandaigua  Lake 
-nV^ch  the  CCFL  campus  overlooks.  The  equipment  will 
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include  a fathometer,  a sonic  depth  finder  used  in  deep 
water  probing,  and  collection  equipment,  such  as  traps 
for  micro-organisms. 

Water  quality  tests,  fish  stocking  and  collecting  organism 
samples  will  be  some  of  the  activities  which  students  will  be 

engaged  in  on  this  vessel.  „ 

“This  vessel  will  be  used  mainly  on  Canandaigua  Lake. 
Bruce  Gilman,  assistant  professor  of  environmental  conser- 
vation at  CCFL,  said.  "However,  we  will  also  use  it  on  the  other 
Finger  Lakes,  as  well  as  Lake  Ontario,  to  do  work  in  connection 
with  the  State  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation. 

The  work  done  on  the  vessel  will  augment  the  classroom 
studies  of  students  taking  such  courses  as  fisheries  manage- 
ment, ecology,  environmental  chemistry  and  limnology,  as  part 
of  CCFL's  environmental  conservation  curriculum. 

Ms.  Boughton  directs  CCFL's  information  services  office. 
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Meeting  Diverse  Needs 

Genesee:  Forward  on  Many  Fronts 


by  Richard  Gamble 

Which  is  the  only  community  college  in  the  State  University 
system  to  be  established  as  the  result  of  a county-wide  referen- 
dum? Which  community  college  had  more  students  from  a 
neighboring  county  than  its  own  sponsorship  area  when  it 
opened? 

If  you  responded  “Genesee  Community  College”  to  the 
above  questions,  you’d  be  right  on  both  counts.  A referen- 
dum and  a vote  by  the  County  Legislature  were  the  pre- 
lude to  Genesee’s  establishment  in  1966.  Classes  began 
a year  later  in  an  old  supermarket  on  the  western  edge  of 
Batavia.  Registration  was  369  that  year,  with  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  students  hailing  from  Erie  County. 

Progress  moved  ahead  on  several  fronts  at  once.  New  cur- 
ricula began,  the  building  was  expanding  at  the  seams,  and 
best  of  all,  plans  were  finished  and  the  new  permanent  $12  mil- 
lion campus  opened  in  January  of  1972.  Registration  moved  to 
more  than  2,000  full-time  equivalent  students  and  that  enroll- 
ment has  been  maintained. 

High  tech  curricula  have  joined  data  processing,  hospi- 
tality management,  travel  and  tourism,  music  merchan- 
dising, modelmaking,  quality  and  reliability  technology, 
engineering  science,  human  services,  and  commercial 
art  on  the  GCC  course  of  study  list. 


The  college  won  more  Chancellor’s  Excellence  in  Teaching 
Awards  and  won  them  more  consistently  than  any  other  SUN  Y 
college.  New  grants,  such  as  Title  III,  a Kellogg  Foundation 
award,  a V. A.  grant,  and  others  helped  GCC  finance  new  pro- 
grams and  modernize  teaching  methods. 

Another  new  development  has  appeared  — literally  speak- 
ing _ on  the  college  horizon.  Now  under  construction  for  occu- 
pancy in  September  is  a new  housing  project  adjacent  to  cam- 
pus to  house  160  students.  The  complex  could  be  enlarged  in 
the  future. 

A scholarship  committee  formed  in  1970  has  raised 
more  than  $400,000,  and  alumni  gifts  and  special  scholar- 
ships have  resulted  in  another  $150,000  in  donations. 

Genesee’s  new  emphasison  assisting  business  and  indus- 
try was  boosted  by  the  Kellogg  grant,  which  provided  more  than 
300  consultations  offered  by  some  of  the  area’s  most  knowl- 
edgeable professionals.  The  Continuing  Education  program 
has  offered  a number  of  marketing  studies,  seminars  and  spe- 
cial courses.  Special  grants  are  being  used  for  programs  to 
assist  the  disadvantaged  and  to  conduct  summer  classes  for 
area  high  school  students. 

Mr.  Gamble  is  Genesee's  director  of  development  and 
community  relations. 
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Editor’s  Note  - In  1970  Cornelius  V.  Robbins  left  a senior  consultancy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
move  to  Batavia,  New  York,  and  become  president  of  Genesee  Community  College.  Five  years 
later  Genesee’s  new  $12  million  campus  was  completed,  the  college  had  undergone 
accreditation,  and  Dr.  Robbins  was  on  the  move  again,  this  time  to  Albany  to  become  Deputy 
to  the  Chancellor  for  Community  Colleges,  the  No.  1 advocate  of  the  30  community  college  cam- 
puses within  SUNY’s  Central  Administration.  Dr.  Robbins  has  also  been  acting  president  o 
a SUN  Y arts  and  science  college,  the  College  at  Potsdam;  dean  of  the  Community  College  of 
Delaware  County  in  Pennsylvania,  dean  of  instruction  at  Ocean  County  College  in  New  Jersey, 
and  a staff  member  and  teacher  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  De|aware. 
In  the  following  interview,  he  discusses  his  role  in  working  with  community  college  leaderehip, 
analyzes  some  system-wide  problems  faced  and  solutions  propounded,  and  shares  some  of  his 
predictions  for  the  future. 


Q — One  hears  various  synonyms  for  community  colleges 

— people’s  colleges,  home  town  colleges,  Democracy's  Col- 
leges. Do  these  names  fit?  Is  there  a better  one? 

A They  fit,  but  I don’t  think  they're  any  better  than  the 

descriptive  title,  Community  Colleges.  The  co//eges  serve 
a particular  area,  its  needs  and  its  students.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions,  like  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  which 
serves  a whole  area  and  a whole  industry,  and  Sullivan 
County  Community  College,  which  is  the  community  col- 
lege for  the  hospitality  industry  for  much  of  New  York  State. 
When  community  co//eges  first  started,  people  looked 
askance  at  the  idea  that  one  college  could  offer,  for  exam- 
ple, programs  for  elementary  school  students  right  through 
nutritional  care  for  residents  of  a senior  citizens'  home.  But 
we  succeeded  because  we  can  and  do  answer  any  legiti- 
mate community  need. 

Q With  such  a large  state-wide  network  of  campuses  with 

which  to  relate,  it  must  be  difficult  to  deal  with  presidents  and 
other  campus  administrators  at  30  separate  colleges.  Is  it 
possible  to  have  good  personal  relationships  with  so  many 
constituents? 

A — Obviously  relationships  are  better  and  contacts 
more  frequent  with  some  colleges  than  with  others.  The 
urgencies  of  the  moment  often  determine  how  much  of  my 
energies  are  spent  with  a particular  college.  Theresa  pro- 
posed change  in  sponsorship  at  Corning  right  now  which 
means  that  I could  be  spending  perhaps  15  percent  of  my 
time  with  that  campus.  If  there's  a presidential  search  under 
way,  oran  acting  presidency  or  a time  of  crisis  on  a campus, 
that  institution  will  naturally  command  more  of  the  atten- 
tion of  this  office.  Administrative  styles  differ.  Some  cam- 
pus leadership  invites  close  and  regular  involvement;  for 
others,  a conduit  of  communication  may  be  all  that  is  ex- 
pected and  needed. 

Q — The  community  college  growth  story  — both  in  SUNY 
and  in  higher  education  generally  — is  a fantastic  one.  Why 
have  community  colleges  confounded  the  experts  and  contin- 
ued to  grow  when  enrollment  declines  have  been  consistently 
, ‘dieted  over  the  last  decade? 
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A — Because  of  our  comprehensiveness  and  flexibility. 

In  1970,  about  65  percent  of  the  students  in  community  col- 
leges were  in  liberal  arts  transfer  programs  — that's  where 
the  bulge  developed  and  that's  the  kind  of  curricula  that 
was  needed.  As  technology  leaped  ahead,  we  found  that 
high  schools  could  no  longer  provide  a genuine  technical 
education,  and  the  community  colleges,  being  the  Jack- 
of-all-trades  institutions  that  they  are,  jumped  into  that 
breach.  In  the  1970s,  as  jobs  disappeared  and  the  technol- 
ogy changed  again,  community  colleges  were  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  retraining  movement  and  our  curricula  went  in 
that  direction.  Half  of  our  students  in  the  community  col- 
leges are  enrolled  in  programs  that  weren't  part  of  our  regu- 
lar curricular  lexicon  14  years  ago  — for  instance  robotics. 
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travel  and  tourism,  communication  sciences.  If  community 
colleges  hadn't  had  flexibility  and  vitality,  if  they  had  been 
satisfied  to  be  chiefly  liberal  arts  transfer  colleges,  they’d  be 
half  the  size  that  they  are  today. 

Q — How  important  is  community  college  enrollment  to 
SUNY  enrollment? 

A — Community  Colleges  have  been  the  growth  seg- 
ment ofSUNY's  enrollment,  especially  as  some  softness 
has  developed  in  other  areas.  I like  to  think  we’re  in  the 
point  position  on  the  academic  team.  Large  university  cen- 
ters conduct  research  and  they  must  continue  the  impor- 
tant work  to  be  done  on  that  front.  The  arts  and  science 
colleges’  missions  change,  but  more  slowly,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  do  the  same  basic  job.  The  community  colleges 
are  the  access  points  of  the  SUNY  system.  We  get  students 
into  the  University,  we  give  them  two  years  of  quality  edu- 
cation, and  through  improved  articulation  with  the  upper 
division  campuses,  we  ease  the  transition  for  the  bacca- 
laureate-bound students. 

Q — Can  you  describe  the  changes  in  your  outlook  and 
focus  which  took  place  in  1975  when  you  left  the  presidency  of 
Genesee  Community  College  and  came  to  Albany  to  head  the 
Central  Community  College  Office?  Were  your  peers,  the  cam- 
pus presidents,  supportive? 

A — Well,  my  peers  were  tremendously  supportive 
because  they  felt  good  about  having  a former  community 
college  president  in  this  position.  I was  struck  right  away 
by  the  large  number  of  people  in  Albany  who  are  used  to 
saying  no  and  the  small  number  used  to  saying  yes.  In  1976, 
the  idea  of  contract  courses  with  industry  was  conceived 
and  everybody,  the  Legislature,  the  Executive  Chamber, 
industry,  the  campuses,  the  State  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Labor  and  Education,  agreed  that  they  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  state's  economy  and  to  industries.  Would  you 
believe  that  before  an  actual  appropriation  in  the  budget 
could  be  passed,  it  was  1981?  It  took  that  long  to  line  up  all 
of  the  support,  do  the  necessary  paperwork,  and  prepare 
the  legal  groundwork.  And  then  the  law  had  a sunset  provi- 
sion which  would  end  the  program  after  three  years.  We're 
working  on  its  reauthorization  now.  Accountability  and 
oversight  are  built  into  every  State  operation.  But  some- 
times I think  we’re  so  darned  accountable  that  we  can  lose 
sight  of  the  job  at  hand. 

What  I really  miss  is  the  contact  with  students  and  the 
focus  that  dealing  regularly  with  students  provides.  I 
schedule  myself  to  go  to  campuses  as  often  as  I can;  I need 
a campus  “fix"  after  awhile.  I'll  be  speaking  at  three  com- 
mencements in  the  next  few  weeks.  That’s  always  a great 
kick  lor  me. 

Q — you  have  remarked  that  the  real  unsung  heroes  of  the 
community  colleges  are  the  local  trustees.  Can  you  describe 
the  role  of  the  community  college  trustee  and  how  you  see 
him/her  fitting  into  the  structure  most  effectively? 

A — Our  trustees  are  absolutely  pivotal.  They  're  the  hinge 
between  the  administration  and  the  (acuity,  between  the 
sponsor  and  the  campus.  Some  of  them  have  been  devot- 
ing their  time  to  our  campuses  for  20  years  or  more,  much 
longer  than  the  average  tenure  of  a president.  They  are  our 
institutional  memory.  The  trustees  whose  hearts  are  in  the 
ight  place  immediately  impress  you  with  their  concern  for 
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the  institution,  not  for  their  own  careers.  Luckily  our  cam- 
puses have  hundreds  like  these.  For  instance  Anne  Bush- 
nell  from  Ulster  County  has  been  honored  nationally  for  her 
contributions  to  community  college  trusteeship.  People 
like  Anthony  Zambito  from  the  Genesee  board,  Homer 
Dearlove  at  Adirondack  and  Joseph  Giudice  from  Dutch- 
ess, to  name  but  three,  have  been  a part  of  the  institutional 
lives  of  their  campuses  for  decades.  We’re  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing an  active  and  supportive  Association  of  Boards  and 
Councils  of  the  Community  Colleges,  headed  by  President 
Samuel  Alessi  of  the  Jamestown  Community  College 
Board.  ABC’s  conferences  and  workshops  are  some  of  the 
finest  anywhere  and  are  immeasurably  helpful  for  new  and 
veteran  trustees. 

Q — One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  State  University 
Board  of  Trustees  is  the  appointment  of  presidents  at  SUNY 
State-operated  campus  and  approval  of  the  appointments  of 
community  college  presidents  after  they  have  been  made  by 
each  campus  Board  of  Trustees.  How  is  your  office  involved  in 
the  selection  process? 

A — We're  the  consultants  in  each  presidential  search.  In 
accordance  with  general  guidelines  for  searches  promul- 
gated by  the  SUNY  Board  of  Trustees,  an  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Colleges  staff  member  works  with  each  campus  to 
advance  presidential  candidates  who  have  the  requisite 
professional  and  experience  qualifications.  We  help  the 
campus  trustees  to  nominate  the  best  people,  those  with 
recognized  credentials,  men  and  women  who  will  move 
their  campus  a quantum  leap  forward.  Since  I've  been  Dep- 
uty to  the  Chancellor,  SUNY  community  colleges  have 
appointed  their  first  two  women  presidents  and  their  first 
minority  president.  This  affirmative  action  emphasis  at  the 
top  campus  level  is  a reflection  of  other  campus  hires.  A 
recent  report  by  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  for 
Affirmative  Action  Dolores  B.  Schmidt  showed  that  com- 
munity colleges  have  a higher  percentage  of  women  fac- 
ulty members  (35.2  percent)  than  do  the  othercampuses 
in  the  SUNY  system  (23.8  percent).  In  addition,  community 
colleges  have  made  the  most  progress  toward  achieving 
pay  equity  for  male  and  female  faculty  members.  " 

Q — Presidents  at  both  State-operated  and  community  col- 
lege campuses  have  been  heard  to  complain  that  the  budget 
process,  the  Herculean  effort  necessary  to  secure  adequate 
funding  for  the  campus  each  year,  takes  up  so  much  time  that 
it  interferes  with  their  major  assignment  of  administering  the 
institution.  Is  this  justified? 

A — In  a way,  this  is  like  a cook  objecting  because  he  has 
to  prepare  dinner.  In  a public  institution,  a major  responsi- 
bility is  to  justify  to  the  state  and  citizens  the  worthwhile 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  It  may  have  been  Winston 
Churchill  who  said  democracy  is  the  worst  possible  way  to 
run  a government,  until  you  consider  the  alternatives.  Bud- 
geting and  justification  of  programs  is  a complicated  proc- 
ess, and  I understand  the  frustration  in  having  to  devote  so 
much  energy  to  this  part  of  our  job,  but  it  is  after  all,  a major 
responsibility  ol  every  administrator.  I guess  I'd  just  have  to 
agree  with  Harry  Truman  on  this  point:  "If  you  can't  stand 
the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen. " 


Continued  on  page  44 
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Q For  at  least  two  budget  cycles,  the  Governor’s  Executive 

Budget  as  presented  to  the  Legislature  has  fallen  far  short  of 
the  amounts  requested  for  Community  College  operations  by 
the  SUN  Y Trustees  and  your  office.  Yet  each  year,  following  a 
maximum  effort  by  community  college  trustees,  residents  in 
areas  of  the  state  most  directly  affected,  county  executives  and 
fiscal  chiefs,  University  professionals,  campus  officials  and 
others  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  Branch  have  acted 
to  restore  a workable  budget.  Is  this  scenario  likely  to  continue 
each  year? 

A i wish  I could  say  that  some  day  we'd  have  an  Execu- 
tive Budget  that  so  completely  recognizes  the  needs  of 
community  colleges  that  we  would  not  have  to  make  an 
additional  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  but  this  hasn't  been  the 
case  since  the  Rockefeller  years.  Because  community  col- 
lege funding  comes  chiefly  from  the  Local  Assistance  por- 
tion of  the  budget,  our  appropriations  are  in  thepartwhich 
is  fed  back  to  the  local  counties.  We  would  like  to  be  part  of 
the  State  operations  budget,  but  this  isn't  likely  to  happen 
soon.  I think  we  can  expect  to  have  to  continue  to  make  our 
case  to  the  Legislature  as  well  as  to  the  framers  of  the  Exec- 
utive Budget  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Q OneofChancellorWharton'sfiveprioritiesforStateUni- 

versity  calls  for  the  raising  of  funds  over  and  above  what  New 
York  State,  local  sponsors  and  student  tuitions  provide.  As 
some  of  SUNY’s  youngest  institutions,  community  colleges  are 
just  beginning  to  build  alumni  and  development  programs.  Can 
you  comment  on  the  progress  of  these  efforts  to  date  and  their 
future  prospects? 

A — Fashion  Institute  and  Jamestown  have  had  success- 
ful fund-raising  efforts  for  many  years,  and  Suffolk  County 
has  just  received  a $1  million  gift  to  fund  a program  in  edu- 
cation for  the  deaf.  Jamestown  is  planning  a major  capital 
campaign  to  equip  its  unique  Roger  Tory  Peterson  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Natural  History.  And  don't  forget,  some 
community  colleges  got  a big  initial  push  from  gifts.  Her- 
kimer County  and  Corning  were  able  to  begin  their  institu- 
tional lives  with  no  local  debt  because  donations  provided 
the  land  and  built  the  initial  campus.  A study  of  develop- 
ment programs  at  community  colleges  shows  that  23  col- 
leges raised  more  than  $1.8  million  in  academic  1982-83,  an 
increase  of  36  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Prospects  for 
the  future  are  good.  After  all,  many  of  the  major  gifts  to 
higher  education  are  from  business  and  industry,  a clien- 
tele which  community  colleges  serve  especially  well. 


Q — As  one  analyzes  enrollments  by  course  of  study,  more 
and  more  students  at  the  community  colleges  seem  to  be 
enrolling  in  technical  curricula  as  job  opportunities  seem  best 
in  these  career  fields.  Do  you  see  a leveling  off  of  this  trend  in 
the  near  future? 

A There  won’t  be  any  leveling  off  any  time  soon.  In 

1995,  when  somebody  else  is  siding  in  this  seat,  we  will 
have  15  or  20  new  technical  programs,  perhaps  middle 
earth  management,  space  exploration  technology,  acid 
rain  clean-up  specialist  — curricula  we  can’t  even  dream  of 
today.  Some  of  the  current  ones  will  be  gone,  some  will 
grow,  some  will  develop  tangential  branches  which  we 
can’t  even  predict  right  now. 

Q _ what  does  the  future  hold  for  the  continued  emergence 
and  institutional  well-being  of  community  colleges? 

A The  future  of  community  colleges  is  secure  as  long 

as  they  remain  adaptable  to  the  changes  of  society  and  the 
needs  of  the  citizenry.  The  only  time  I get  discouraged  is 
when  I see  a tendency  to  “solidify’  around  established 
structures  or  established  funding  sources.  We  are  a social 
invention,  susceptible  to  change.  I see  community  col- 
leges becoming  interested  in  the  high  schools  again,  offer- 
ing joint  programs  for  enrichment,  exchanging  teachers. 
With  age  expentancy  increasing,  it’s  a safe  bet  to  predict 
more  programs  for  our  aging  clientele,  such  as  self-help 
health  care.  As  long  as  they  continue  to  be  service-cen- 
tered, need-centered,  comprehensive  institutions,  com- 
munity colleges  will  flourish. 
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by  Patrida  Bern  ad  t Durfee 
Professor  of  English 
Broome  Community  College 

SCHOOL/COLLEGE  PARTNERSHIP: 

WRITING  ACROSS  THE  CURRICULUM,  GRADES  9-14 

Since  a Writing  Across  the  Curriculum  summer  institute  was  held  at  Rutgers  University  in 
1971,  the  ranks  of  those  supporting  using  writing  in  other-than-English  classes  to  improve  com- 
munication and  to  enhance  learning  has  swelled  at  the  college  and  university  level.  It  was  not 
until  the  late  1970’s,  however,  that  work  with  WAC  began  to  catch  hold  in  the  secondary 
schools,  but  although  school-based  programs  and  in-service  training  did  create  an  awareness  of 
the  role  that  writing  plays  in  student  learning,  that  aspect  of  WAC  still  remains  a misunderstood 
or  even  unfamiliar  term  in  many  public  school  districts. 

As  a result  of  my  own  work  as  director  of  a college-based  WAC  Program  since  1985  and 
observing  the  enthusiasm  and  successes  of  those  teaching  “writing-emphasis"  courses  in  every 
department  on  the  campus,  I began  to  consider  the  possibility  of  developing  a collaboration 
between  my  college  and  local  high  schools  to  explore  the  merits  of  using  writing  as  an  instruc- 
tional strategy  in  all  disciplines  across  the  grades  9-14.  Such  a collaboration,  l reasoned,  could 
establish  some  continuity  of  writing  experiences  for  the  over  30%  of  area  public  school  students 
who  enroll  at  the  community  college  and,  in  doing  so,  might  begin  to  challenge  the  fragmenting 
of  learning  that  so  often  occurs  when  secondary  and  post-secondary  education  are  regarded  as 
separate  entities.  If  meaningful  articulation  were  to  occur,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate  to  those  in  the  public  school  sector  that  using  writing  to  impact  learning  in  all  con- 
tent courses  had  value  and  was  worthy  of  their  attention  and  acceptance. 

As  one  of  the  major  foci  of  the  writing  across  the  curriculum  movement,  writing-to- learn 
rests  firmly  on  an  entire  body  of  respected  research.  The  beginnings  can  be  traced  back  to 
England  in  the  early  70’s  and  the  work  from  the  Schools  Council  Development  Project  on 
Writing  Across  the  Curriculum  which  considered  the  role  of  learning  and  students’  writing  in  all 
parts  of  the  curriculum.  These  researchers,  particularly  James  Britton  (1975)  and  Nancy  Martin 
(1976),  demonstrated  the  significant  role  that  “expressive  writing,"  the  informal  form  of  writing 
closest  to  speech  and  to  self,  plays  in  fostering  student  learning  and  thinking.  This  exploratory, 
personal  language,  freed  from  formal  language  conventions  such  as  spelling  and  punctuation 
is  the  first  language  that  one  uses  to  begin  to  capture  and  symbolize  ideas,  to  speculate  and 
explore  with  them,  but  it  is  not  the  “transactional  language"  (Britton’s  term  for  language  to 
inform  an  audience)  ready  to  be  made  public.  Generally  this  body  of  work  supports  the  belief 
that  writing  is  a particularly  effective  means  of  thinking  through  and  connecting  ideas  and  for 
incorporating  new  concepts  into  existing  frameworks  of  knowledge. 

Writing,  then,  goes  beyond  being  an  important  tool  for  literacy;  it  is  a means  for  encouraging 
students  to  interact  with  the  world,  writing  their  way  to  understanding. 

By  the  mid-70’s,  the  British  WAC  work  began  to  take  hold  in  America  with  Janet  Emig  being 
only  one  of  the  numerous  researchers  and  scholars  who  gave  serious  attention  to  the  relation- 
ship between  thought  and  language,  establishing  a substantial  theoretical  base  giving  credibility 
to  recommendations  that  using  writing-to-learn  strategies  in  classrooms  makes  sense.  In  “Writing 
as  a Mode  of  Learning,"  Emig  (1977)  discusses  why  writing  is  such  a powerful  tool  for  learning: 
writing  constantly  reinforces  learning  through  a cycle  involving  hand,  eye,  and  brain.  In  fact, 
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The  series  of  meetings  differed  at  each  school  due  to  principal  preference,  but  in  all  cases  l 
made  sure  to  inform  the  department  chairs  of  my  intent  and  to  secure  their  support.  Of  particu- 
lar concern  to  me  were  the  English  chairs,  since  1 did  not  want  them  to  consider  l was  “invad- 
ing" their  territory.  Although  each  school  district  questioned  future  financial  and  personnel 
obligations;  all  of  them  did  agree  to  release  school  representatives  for  an  afternoon  to  participate 
in  the  planning  session.  (Later  this  was  extended  for  monthly  meetings  during  the  1992-93 
school  year.)  Given  the  state  of  school  budgets,  this  release  time  was  a positive  indication  of 
administrative  interest. 

In  setting  up  the  steering  committee,  I followed  the  advice  of  Ron  Fortune  in  School-College 
Collaborative  Programs  in  English  (1982),  investing  care  to  establish  the  fact  that  my  project  was 
truly  a collaborative  one  which  would  use  the  talents  of  all  involved.  In  doing  so,  l attempted  to 
eliminate  the  traditional  “academic  pecking  order"  to  increase  changes  that  all  contributions 
would  be  valued.  Throughout  my  interviews  with  teachers,  l found  them  interested,  but  gener- 
ally uninformed.  Nevertheless,  most  appeared  to  be  effective  teachers,  who  placed  a value  on 
writing  even  if  they  admitted  “not  doing  enough,"  and  who  were  open  to  new  ideas  and  willing 
to  consider  varying  current  classroom  practices.  By  the  last  week  in  April,  l had  a group  of  eight 
secondary  school  people  who,  together  with  three  of  us  from  the  community  college,  founded 
the  Broome  County  Writing  Council. 

At  our  organizational  meeting  in  early  fall,  the  Council  decided  to  meet  monthly  for  the  first 
semester  as  a study  group  to  investigate  the  various  ways  writing  can  operating  in  a classroom. 
As  a group  we  first  needed  a nurturing  context  to  discuss  how  writing  is  linked  between  writing 
and  learned  instead  of  imposing  that  knowledge  on  them.  It  made  sense  to  me  that,  once  they 
had  made  the  discovery,  they  would  be  eager  to  share  that  insight  with  their  own  colleagues. 

The  fall  meetings  were  spirited  and  informative.  So  spirited,  in  fact,  that  we  often  found  it 
difficult  to  focus  only  on  the  issue  of  the  moment.  Initially,  we  discussed  and  debated  the  tradi- 
tional learning  model  with  teachers  as  dispensers  of  knowledge  and  students  as  passive  receivers 
in  this  direct  transaction  (Gradgrind  in  Hard  Times  comes  to  mind)  and  contrasted  that  with  the 
new  model  with  the  teachers  acting  more  as  faciliators  who  view  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  as 
an  activity,  encouraging  students  to  write/do  to  gain  access  to  the  material  for  themselves.  We 
used  these  models  as  a way  of  both  identifying  what  kinds  of  writing  already  took  place  in  the 
area  schools  and  new  roles  writing  might  take  given  the  school-based  constraints  that  several 
felt.  We  concluded  that  using  writing  only  as  a means  of  displaying  knowledge  could  be  men- 
tally crippling  for  the  student  because  it  did  not  necessarily  encourage  development  of  critical 
thinking  skills. 

Following  a couple  of  study  sessions/discussions,  the  group  decided  to  experiment.  After  dis- 
cussing and  practicing  some  of  the  informal  writing  activities  used  at  BCC  (freewriting,  question 
writing,  speculative  writing,  summary  writing,  and  retrospective  writing  in  which  students 
respond  to  the  important  ideas  from  a text),  we  agreed  to  experiment  with  some  of  these  in  our 
own  content  classes  to  get  students  to  focus  on  the  material  at  hand,  to  summarize  or  synthe- 
size, or  think  creatively,  freed  from  the  intimidation  of  “doing  it  right."  The  reactions  of  the 
group  underscore  the  success  of  the  experiment: 

• Having  students  write  out  questions  they  have  about  the  material  before  it  is  discussed 
benefits  all,  especially  the  weaker  students. 

• Students  don’t  know  what  they  are  told  as  well  as  knowing  what  they  find  out  for  them- 
selves. 

• Writing  about  a subject  before  a traditional  assignment  helps  students  evaluate  their  own 
observations  and  experiences. 

• Informal  writing  gets  students  to  think  for  themselves  instead  of  what  others  have  already 
thought.  And,  as  one  teacher  so  aptly  put,  “Writing-to  learn  strategies  take  students  to 
places  l have  never  seen  them  go  before  with  their  thinking." 

Nevertheless,  despite  experiencing  uniform  success  with  these  strategies,  the  Council  did 
raise  concern  about  time  constraints,  that  there  was  not  enough  time  to  effectively  use  these  and 
still  “cover  the  material."  Perhaps  that  could  happen  if  writing  activities  were  just  added  on  to 
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the  course  but  when  they  are  integrated  into  the  existing  course  or  the  existing  course  is  modi- 
fied to  accommodate  the  activities,  they  enhance  learning,  foster  engagement  with  what  is  being 
studied,  and  give  the  student  more  mastery  of  subject  matter. 

From  our  own  work  this  semester,  we  have  the  benefits  of  collaboration  and  agree  that  artic- 
ulation between  the  high  schools  and  the  community  college  can  provide 
learning  experiences,  providing  a more  effective  transition  between  high  school  and  co  lege. 

Now  comesthe  real  test.  As  a result  of  the  success  of  our  internal  program,  the  Council  is  rea  y 
0 develop  models  for  work  with  the  high  school  colleagues  of  Council  members.  Starting ; with i a 
Lion  during  a Superintendent’s  Day  in  March,  we  will  lead  workshops  to  encourage  others  to 
incorporate  vLngLo  their  classes  as  a fundamental  way  of  help  their  students  create  mean- 
ing. We  rave  begun  to  build  the  future  of  the  Broome  Writing  Council. 
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"The  message  is  clear:  If  those  who  manage 
public  institutions  cannot  solve  the  articulation 
problem,  those  who  help  finance  them  will " 

James  Cicarelli 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
Youngstown  State  University 


"Fools  act  on  imagination  without  knowledge; 
pedants  act  on  knowledge  without  imagination. 
The  task  of  university  is  to  weld  together 
imagination  and  experience.  ” 

Alfred  North  Whitehead 
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FORWARD 


This  review  of  the  university’s  transfer  articulation  and  enrollment  initiatives  and  policies 
has  been  conducted  to  determine  how  effectively  these  efforts  are  meeting  the  needs  of 
SUNY  two-  and  four-year  campuses  and,  more  particularly,  how  effectively  the  university 
is  serving  those  students  who  enter  the  system  at  two-year  colleges  and  complete  the 
associate  degree  with  the  goal  of  transferring  to  baccalaureate  programs  in  SUNY.  During 
the  review,  five  working  papers  have  been  produced.  In  some  instances,  a level  of  specificity 
exists  in  the  working  papers  that  may  be  excluded  from  the  final  document.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  working  paper  by  title  as  listed  below.  The 
working  papers  are  found  in  the  Appendix. 

• Summary  of  July  1992  Transfer  Survey 

• The  Evolution  of  Policies  Pertaining  to  the  Transfer  of  Students  Within  the  State 
University  of  New  York 

• Recent  Trends  in  Student  Transfer 

• Summary  of  Presidential  Narratives:  Enrollment  Planning  Update  » Fall  1990  Cycle 

• Summary  of  Community  College  President’s  Narratives:  Enrollment  Planning 
Update  - Fall  1993 

The  following  data  reviews  and  analyses  were  conducted  as  a basis  for  this  report. 

• Review  and  summarization  of  the  responses  to  the  August  1992  Transfer  Survey  of 
Baccalaureate  Campuses. 

• Review  and  analysis  of  the  current  and  past  Board  of  Trustees’  transfer  policies. 

• Review  of  the  presidential  narratives  submitted  by  presidents  of  state-operated  and 
community  colleges,  as  part  of  the  1990  enrollment  planning  cycle. 

• Review  of  the  presidential  narratives  submitted  by  presidents  of  community  colleges  as 
part  of  the  1993  enrollment  planning  cycle. 

• Review  and  analysis  of  system-wide  data  on  applications,  acceptance,  denial,  deposits, 
curriculum  choice,  and  enrollment  of  transfer  students  from  1981  to  1991. 

• Conversations  with  a variety  of  individuals  within  and  outside  SUNY,  including  directors 
of  admissions  and  transfer  counselors. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REPORT 

This  report  contains  five  sections.  Section  one  describes  the  evolution  of  Board  of 
Trustees’  transfer  policies  and  focuses  on  the  intent,  underlying  values,  and  expected  impart 
of  current  and  past  transfer  policies.  Section  two  analyzes  four  types  of  application  and 
enrollment  trends  with  a partial  description  of  the  complex  and  dynamic  context  in  which 
the  current  transfer  policy  has  been  implemented.  Section  three  analyzes  the  impart  of  the 
current  transfer  polity,  despite  the  inherent  difficulty  of  such  activity.  Section  four  provides 
a description  of  the  current  situation  related  to  transfer  within  SUNY,  the  problems  and 
issues.  Section  five  offers  recommendations  for  action. 
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SECTION  ONE 

POLICIES  PERTAINING  TO  THE  TRANSFER  OF  STUDENTS  WITHIN  THE 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

On  November  19,  1972  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  University  of  New  York 
(SUNY)  adopted  a transfer  policy,  effective  fall  1974,  intended  to  guarantee  to  New  York 
state  residents  who  possessed  Associate  in  Arts  (A.A.),  or  Associate  in  Science  (A.S.) 
degrees  from  SUNY  two-year  colleges,  opportunities  to  continue  their  education  at 
baccalaureate  campuses  within  SUNY  on  a full-time  basis  with  junior-level  standing.  The 
same  policy  statement  indicated  that  "...this  guarantee  will  be  extended  to  every  such  graduate 
who  possesses  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  as  rapidly  as  appropriate  existing  programs 
are  expanded  and  new  programs  developed"  (SUNY,  1973,  p.  1). 

The  values  underlying  this  policy  statement  include  the  following: 

• SUNY  is  a system  of  postsecondary  education  consisting  of  a variety  of  two-  and  four- 
year  campuses  designed  to  serve  the  residents  of  New  York  state  as  a system. 

• Students  who  begin  their  study  on  any  of  the  two-year  campuses  and  achieve 
satisfactorily  have  the  right  to  continue  to  seek  education  within  the  SUNY  system 
commensurate  with  their  interests  and  achievements. 

• The  two-year  colleges  will  become  increasingly  the  entry  point  into  the  SUNY  system 
for  students. 

• Baccalaureate  degree-granting  colleges  will  serve  increasingly  greater  proportions  of 
upper-division  students  by  moving  toward  the  40  percent/60  percent  ratio  between  lower 
and  upper  division  students. 

• Transfer  of  students  before  the  completion  of  the  associate  degree  is  discouraged  except 
where  inter-campus  programs  prescribe  such  transfer. 

• The  successful  completion  of  coursework  entitling  students  to  the  A.A.  or  A.S.  degree 
also  entitles  students  to  full  junior  standing  in  a program  at  a baccalaureate  campus. 

• Transfer  students  who  have  earned  the  A~A.  or  A.S.  degree  will  be  provided  with  the 
same  opportunities  for  financial  aid  available  to  continuing  and  returning  students  at  the 
baccalaureate  campus. 

It  is  clear  that  the  expected  impact  of  the  transfer  policy  was  that  all  New  York  state 
resident  graduates  of  SUNY  two-year  campuses  holding  A. A.  or  A.S.  degrees  who  wished 
to  continue  their  education  at  senior  SUNY  campuses  would  be  able  to  do  so,  and  that  they 
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would  be  treated  equitably  with  junior  level  continuing  students.  Less  clear,  but 
nevertheless  inherent  in  the  policy,  was  the  assumption  that  the  baccalaureate  campuses  at 
which  students  would  be  able  to  continue  their  education  might  not  be  those  of  the  students’ 
choices;  nor  would  the  programs  be  those  of  the  students’  choices.  In  a more  global  sense, 
it  was  also  expected  that  SUNY  would  work  as  a multi-level  system  to  serve  New  York  state 
residents,  and  that  the  benefits  of  the  transfer  guarantee  would  be  extended  to  holders  of 
the  A.A.S.  degree  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

The  actual  impact  of  the  1992  transfer  policy  fell  somewhat  short  of  these  expectations 
as  noted  by  Chancellor  Clifton  R.  Wharton  in  his  March  26,  1980  memorandum  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  when  he  stated: 

/ know  that  the  Tmstees  recognize  that  strong  articulation  ties  exist  among  several  State 
University  units.  However,  I am  also  aware  of  your  concern  that  many  problems  still  are 
unresolved,  and  that  the  rate  of  progress  has  been  slow  (Wharton,  1980,  p.  2). 

At  his  recommendation,  the  Board  of  Trustees  returned  to  the  issue  of  the  transfer  of 
students  and  the  articulation  of  academic  programs,  and  adopted  a resolution  effective  fall 
1982  intended  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen  the  1972  transfer  policy.  In  particular,  the  March 
1980  policy  referred  to  "parallel"  academic  programs,  and  reiterated  the  intent  that  AA  and 
A.S.  graduates  should  be  able  to  attend  full-time,  be  accorded  full  junior  standing  in 
"parallel  programs,"  and  be  given  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  baccalaureate  degree 
requirements  in  these  programs  in  four  additional  semesters  of  full-time  study.  In  addition, 
the  policy  authorized  the  "Chancellor,  or  his  designee"  to  take  the  necessary  actions  to 
assure  that  individual  campuses  establish  "appropriate  administrative  and  academic 
procedures"  to  implement  the  policy"  (Wharton,  1980,  p.  1). 

The  values  underlying  the  1980  transfer  policy  were  the  same  as  those  on  which  the  1972 
policy  had  been  based  plus  the  following: 

• Some  strong  articulation  ties  exist  among  some  units  of  SUNY. 

• Many  problems  pertaining  to  the  transfer  of  students  and  the  articulation  of  academic 
programs  are  unresolved. 

• The  1972  transfer  policy  needs  reaffirmation  and  strengthening. 

• Campus  presidents  have  the  responsibility  for  resolving  the  problems  and,  if  necessary, 
implementing  the  policy  with  the  assistance  of  the  Council  of  Presidents. 

• SUNY’s  Office  of  Academic  Programs,  Policy,  and  Planning  has  information  concerning 
campus  procedures  and  existing  articulation  agreements  that  campus  presidents  may  find 
helpful. 
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The  expected  impact  of  the  1980  transfer  policy  was  that  the  1972  transfer  policy  would 
be  implemented,  and  that  campus  presidents  would  take  an  active  role  in  the  resolution  of 
problems  and  the  development  of  articulation  agreements.  Further,  the  expectation  was  that 
the  Council  of  Presidents  would  play  a mediating  role  to  assist  campus  presidents  in  their 
efforts,  and  that  SUNY’s  Office  of  Academic  Programs,  Policy,  and  Planning  would  also 
assist  campus  presidents  when  requested  to  do  so. 

The  actual  impact  of  the  1980  transfer  policy  was  described  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Acting  Chancellor,  Jerome  B.  Komisar,  in  his  June  24, 1987  memorandum  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  as  follows: 

The  principal  effect  of  the  1980  resolution  was  to  improve  integration  of  program  majors, 
allowing  students  to  take  appropriate  lower  division  components  in  afield  or  discipline 
at  a two-year  institution,  and  then  to  transfer  to  another  university  campus,  completing 
their  baccalaureate  program  with  two  additional  years  of  academic  work.  The  1980 
policy  has  greatly  facilitated  student  transfers  between  two-  and  four-year  institutions  of 
State  University  with  regard  to  major  programs  (Komisar,  1987,  p.  2). 

Having  said  this,  Komisar  indicated  that  unresolved  problems  existed  related  to  the 
inequality  of  admissions  requirements  of  upper-division  majors  for  transfer  and  continuing 
students,  and  the  evaluation  of  credit  for  coursework  outside  the  major  and  for  general 
education  courses.  To  address  these  issues,  he  recommended  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
passed  a transfer  and  articulation  policy  on  June  24,  1987  for  implementation  in  fall  1988. 

The  intent  of  this  transfer  and  articulation  policy  was  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen  the 
transfer  polity  statements  of  November  1972  and  March  1980  which  stated  SUNY’s 
"...commitment  to  upper-division  access  for  graduates  of  State  University  of  New  York  two- 
year  institutions"  (Komisar,  1987,  p.  1).  Further,  the  intent  was  to  grant  full-transfer  credit 
for  general  education  courses  successfully  completed  at  the  two-year  campus  when  graduates 
enrolled  in  parallel  programs  at  baccalaureate  campuses.  In  addition,  the  policy  intended 
that  transfer  students  would  be  treated  equitably  with  continuing  students  with  respect  to 
admissions  requirements  for  upper-division  majors,  and  be  provided  access  to  such  services 
as  financial  aid,  housing,  advisement,  and  registration  in  the  same  manner  as  native  students. 

The  June  1987  transfer  and  articulation  policy  departed  from  the  November  1972  and 
March  1980  transfer  policies  in  several  important  ways: 

• It  was  written  in  gender  neutral  language. 

• It  was  called  a "Transfer  and_ArtiiaiJaiim  Policy." 

• It  referred  to  SUNY’s  commitment  to  upper-division  access  for  two-year  college 

graduates,  and  made  no  mention  of  the  specific  degrees  attained  by  these  graduates. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  following  values  on  which  the  previous  policies  were  based  were,  once 
again,  the  basis  for  the  current  policy: 

• SUNY  is  a system  of  postsecondaiy  education  consisting  of  a variety  of  two-  and  four- 
year  campuses  designed  to  serve  the  residents  of  New  York  state  as  a system. 

• Students  who  begin  their  study  on  any  of  the  two-year  campuses  and  achieve 
satisfactorily,  have  the  right  to  continue  to  seek  education  within  the  SUNY  system 
commensurate  with  their  interests  and  achievements. 

• Many  problems  pertaining  to  the  transfer  of  students  and  the  articulation  of  academic 
programs  remain  unresolved. 

It  is  also  clear  that  several  additional  values  affected  the  1987  policy  statement: 

• All  graduates  (associate  degree  holders)  of  SUNY  two-year  campuses  will  be  covered 
by  the  transfer  guarantee  previously  extended  only  to  those  graduates  holding  the  A. A. 
and  A.S.  degrees. 

• Curricular  articulation  is  an  important  factor  in  the  successful  transfer  of  students. 

• Transfer  students  will  not  be  required  to  repeat  courses  similar  in  content  to  those 
successfully  completed  on  the  two-year  campus. 

Values  concerning  the  role  of  two-year  colleges  as  entry  points  to  the  university,  an 
increasing  proportion  of  upper-division  students  at  baccalaureate  campuses,  and  the 
discouragement  of  transfer  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  associate  degree  are  not  reflected 
in  the  1987  transfer  and  articulation  policy.  It  is  unclear  what  the  intent  of  the  1987  policy 
statement  was  with  respect  to  these  values. 

The  expected  impact  of  the  1987  transfer  and  articulation  policy  was  described  by  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Programs,  Policy,  and  Planning,  Sherry  H.  Penney,  as  follows 
in  her  August  24, 1987  "Memorandum  to  Presidents": 

...to  ensure  that  SUNY  students  who  begin  their  study  at  the  two-year  campuses  and  then 
transfer  for  upper-division  work  at  one  or  our  senior  campuses,  are  offered  an  integrated 
education  experience  (Penny,  1987,  p.  1). 

It  is  impossible  to  assess  the  actual  impact  of  the  1987  transfer  and  articulation  policy 
from  the  next  generation  of  policy  statements  and  "Memorandum  to  Presidents"  related  to 
the  transfer  of  students  and  the  articulation  of  academic  programs.  Joseph  C.  Burke, 
Provost,  in  his  November  19, 1990  "Memorandum  to  Presidents,"  describes  the  motivation 
for  the  current  policy  as  reflecting  ”the  university’s  commitment  to  articulation  by  reaffirming 
extending  and  strengthening  its  existing  policies  on  transfer  and  articulation, " and  notes  the 
incorporation  of  all  transfer  policies  into  one  document  (Burke,  1990,  p.  1). 
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The  "Background"  section  of  the  policy  statement  summarizes  the  intent  of  each  of  the 
three  previous  policy  statements,  but  fails  to  mention  that  the  third  (1987)  policy  extended 
the  transfer  guarantee  to  all  graduates  of  SUNY  two-year  colleges.  It  then  describes  the 
intent  of  the  additional  proposals  as  follows: 

• To  extend  the  university’s  transfer  policy  to  AA  and  AA.  graduates  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York; 

• To  give  priority  consideration  in  the  enrollment  planning  by  baccalaureate  campuses  to 
graduates  with  AA  and  AS.  degrees  from  SUNY  and  CUNY  over  other  transfers; 

• To  ensure  that  academic  decisions  on  admissions  for  such  transfer  students  are  based 
solely  on  their  previous  collegiate  record; 

• To  charge  baccalaureate  institutions  to  pay  particular  attention  to  applications  from  AA 
and  AS.  graduates  from  their  region  who  may  be  unable  to  relocate  to  other  parts  of 
the  state; 

« To  encourage  baccalaureate  campuses  and  two-year  colleges  of  SUNY  to  maintain  and 
expand  their  many  articulation  agreements  across  the  state,  and  to  be  especially 
concerned  for  place-bound  students  by  having  institutions  in  close  geographical  proximity 
expand  articulation  agreements  and,  where  appropriate,  establish  joint  admission 
agreements; 

• To  ensure  that  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses  continue  to  provide  access  for  transfer 
graduates  throughout  the  state; 

• To  reaffirm  that  SUNY  will  provide  access  to  first-time  students  at  both  its 
baccalaureate  and  its  two-year  campuses; 

• To  ensure  that  the  current  transfer  opportunities  which  exist  for  SUNY  AAS.  degree 
holders  are  not  diminished  in  any  way  by  these  policies;  and 

• To  provide  guidelines  for  the  transfer  polity  to  ensure  its  effective  implementation 
(Johnstone,  1990,  p.  4). 

The  values  underlying  this  current  policy  are  obviously  similar  to  those  of  the  previous 
policies  in  terms  of  SUNY  serving  the  residents  of  New  York  state  as  a multi-level  system 
of  postsecondary  education,  and  the  commitment  of  the  university  to  continue  to  resolve  the 
myriad  issues  related  to  the  transfer  of  students  and  the  articulation  of  academic  programs. 
In  addition,  the  most  recent  policy  clarifies  the  existence  of  the  following  values  concerning 
the  role  of  two  and  four-year  campuses  as  entry  points  to  the  university,  and  the  importance 
of  upper-division  students  on  baccalaureate  campuses: 
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• Two-  and  four-year  campuses  will  serve  as  entry  points  for  first-time  students. 

• Baccalaureate  campuses  will  give  priority  in  their  enrollment  planning  to  A.A.  and  AS. 
degree  holders  from  SUNY  and  CUNY. 

In  addition,  the  following  new  values  are  reflected  in  the  current  policy: 

• The  City  University  of  New  York  (CUNY)  is  recognized  as  part  of  the  multi-level  public 
system  of  postsecondary  education  designed  to  serve  the  residents  of  New  York  state. 

• Campuses  within  SUNY  and  CUNY  will  collaborate  to  serve  the  residents  of  New  York 
state. 

• SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses  will  make  special  efforts  to  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  New  York  state  residents  from  the  region  in  which  they  are  located  who  are  unable 
to  relocate. 

• Two-year  and  baccalaureate  campuses  of  SUNY  will  collaborate  regionally  as  well  as 
statewide,  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  residents  of  New  York  state. 

• Admissions  decisions  for  degree  transfer  students  will  be  based  entirely  on  their  two-year 
academic  records. 

• Transfer  opportunities  in  existence  for  SUNY  AAS.  degree  holders  will  not  be 
diminished. 

The  expected  impact  of  the  1990  transfer  policy  include  the  following: 

An  extension  of  its  benefits  to  AA.  and  AS.  graduates  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York  (CUNY); 

Changes  in  the  enrollment  planning  process  at  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses; 

Increased  program  articulation  statewide  and  regionally,  and  increased  joint  admissions 
agreements  among  campuses  in  the  same  geographic  region; 

Establishment  of  a transfer  and  articulation  committee; 

Establishment  of  a policy  of  implementation  guidelines,  and  specific  procedures  and 
timetables  for  the  placement  of  eligible  applicants  denied  at  all  of  their  SUNY  choices; 

Periodic  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  concerning  the  implementation  of  the  policy 
and  the  issue  of " access  to  baccalaureate  campuses  for  both  first-time  and  transfer  students” 
(Guidelines,  p.  1). 
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SECTION  TWO 


ANALYSIS  OF  TRANSFER  APPLICATION  AND  ENROLLMENT  TRENDS 

Depending  on  how  one  defines  "access,"  and  depending  on  one’s  position  in  the  SUNY 
system,  access  to  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses  for  transfer  students  appears  to  have  either 
increased  or  decreased  since  fall  1981.  Four  sets  of  admissions  application  and  enrollment 
trends  have  been  examined  to  demonstrate  how  this  is  possible. 

The  review  points  out  the  complexity  of  the  enrollment  context,  and  the  variety  of 
perspectives  on  transfer  enrollment  represented  by  various  members  of  the  university 
community.  One’s  view  of  the  status  of  access  to  baccalaureate  campuses  for  SUNY 
graduates  differs  depending  on  one’s  position  and  experiences  in  the  university.  For 
example,  baccalaureate  campus  presidents  may  see  access  as  having  increased,  because 
transfer  student  enrollment  goals  have  been  revised  upward  on  many  campuses,  new  transfer 
student  enrollment  and  program  articulation  initiatives  have  been  implemented,  and  transfer 
enrollments  for  A. A.  and  A.S.  degree  holders  have  increased.  Two-year  SUNY  campus 
presidents  and  transfer  counselors  who  work  with  transfers,  including  large  numbers  of 
AjAS.  degree  holders  who  want  to  transfer  to  particular  baccalaureate  campuses  in 
particular  programs,  many  more  of  whom  are  being  denied  those  opportunities  than  ever 
before,  may  legitimately  perceive  access  to  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses  as  decreased. 
Administrators  with  access  to  university-wide  access  services  and  enrollment  data  may 
legitimately  perceive  that  neither  of  these  campus-based  perspectives  is  inclusive  enough  to 
represent  the  broader  reality  of  the  situation. 

1.  Trends  in  Acceptances  and  Deposits 

First,  as  can  be  seen  in  Chart  1 on  page  18,  there  have  been  modest  numerical  increases 
in  transfer  access  from  1981  to  1991,  as  measured  by  increases  in  acceptances  and  deposits 
for  all  transfer  applicants  and  two-year  graduates  in  the  aggregate  (data  source:  J.  Krause, 
"Brief  Summaiy  APC  Transfer  Choices  Filed"  - 1/11/93).  Acceptances  for  all  transfer 
applicants  increased  8.1  percent  (2,610),  and  deposits  increased  5.9  percent  (1,093).  Not 
evident  from  Chart  1,  but  embedded  in  the  overall  trends,  acceptances  for  two-year 
graduates  increased  5 percent  (742),  and  deposits  increased  3 percent  (22).  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  associate  degree  holders  who  submitted  deposits  decreased  2 percent, 
from  40  percent  to  38  percent  of  all  transfer  applicants. 

The  greatest  increases  in  access,  defined  in  these  terms,  for  these  two  groups,  occurred 
from  1987  to  1991.  Acceptances  for  all  transfer  applicants  increased  22  percent  (6,191),  and 
deposits  increased  153  percent  (2396)  during  this  period.  Acceptances  for  two-year 
graduates  increased  33.8  percent  (3,868),  and  deposits  increased  21.9  percent  (1353).  The 
number  of  associate  degree  holders  who  deposited  during  this  period  also  increased  2 
percent  from  36  percent  to  38  percent,  but  did  not  completely  recover  to  its  former  level  of 
40  percent  of  all  transfer  applicants. 


Increases  in  acceptances  and  deposits  are  not  present,  however,  across  all  associate 
degree  groups.  As  indicated  in  Chart  2 on  page  19,  from  1981  to  1991  acceptances  for  AA 
and  AS.  graduates  increased  33  percent  (1,164),  and  25  percent  (1,047)  respectively,  while 
acceptances  for  A AS.  and  AO.S.  graduates  declined  by  21  percent  (-1,354),  and  42  percent 
(-115)  respectively.  Deposits,  Chart  3 on  page  20,  show  a similar  pattern  with  deposits  for 
AA  and  AS.  graduates  increasing  24  percent  (411),  and  21  percent  (431)  respectively,  and 
deposits  for  AAS.  and  AO.S.  graduates  decreasing  21  percent  (-740)  and  43  percent  (-80) 
respectively.  The  pattern  of  changes  in  acceptances  and  deposits  for  the  various  degree 
groups  from  1987  through  1991  varied  slightly  with  the  lowest  number  of  acceptances  and 
deposits  occurring  in  years  other  than  1987  for  some  degree  groups.  However,  this  time 
period,  unlike  the  1981  and  1991  period,  represented  a period  of  increased  access  for  all 
degree  groups.  For  example,  acceptances  for  AA  and  AS.  graduates  increased  by  60 
percent  (1,774)  and  48  percent  (1,735)  respectively,  and  acceptances  for  AAS.  and  AO.S. 
graduates  increased  6.5  percent  (312)  and  41  percent  (47)  respectively.  A similar  pattern 
of  increases  is  evident  in  deposits  for  all  degree  groups:  A A +46  percent  (677),  AS.  +35 
percent  (635),  AAS.  + 3 percent  (+8),  and  AO.S.  +45  percent  (33). 

The  increases  discemable  in  acceptances  and  deposits  during  the  1987  to  1991  period 
may  be  related  to  the  enactment  of  a revised  transfer  policy  in  June  1987.  This  period 
represents  a recovery  for  all  degree  groups  from  a period  of  serious  erosion  of  access 
evident  from  1981  to  1987,  but  as  indicated  earlier,  increases  did  not  offset  the  effects  of  the 
earlier  erosion  for  two  groups  of  degree  holders  . . . AAS.  and  AO.S.  graduates. 

In  general,  from  1981  to  1991  modest  increases  in  acceptances  and  deposits  are 
observable  for  all  transfer  applicants,  including  two-year  associate  degree  graduates.  During 
that  same  period,  substantial  increases  in  acceptances  and  deposits  are  evident  for  the  AA 
and  AS.  degree  graduates.  Using  such  a definition  of  "access,"  it  can  be  said  that  access  for 
AA  and  AS.  degree  holders  to  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses  (those  graduates  currently 
covered  by  the  transfer  policy)  was  increasing  when  the  current  transfer  policy  was  enacted 
in  November  1990  while  access  for  AAS.  and  AO.S.  graduates  had  decreased. 

This  analysis  is  supported  by  enrollment  data  from  1981-1991  which  shows  a decrease 
in  AAS.  and  AO.S.  enrollment  of  17  percent  (-446),  but  a 26  percent  (716)  increase  in 
AA  and  AS.  graduate  transfer  enrollments.  (Data  source:  SUNY  OIR,  Application  and 
Enrollment  Patterns  of  Transfer  Students  - Fall  1991,  Rpt.  No.  6-92).  The  decrease  in  overall 
transfer  enrollment  at  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses  reported  in  this  document  can  be 
attributed  to  a decreasing  percentage  of  all  transfers  enrolling  at  campuses,  from  61  percent 
in  1981,  to  55  percent  in  1991.  This  enrollment  decline  of  43  percent  (-810)  at 
baccalaureate  campuses  is  consistent  with  the  APC  data  trend  described  previously 
indicating  that,  since  1981,  the  percentage  of  associate  degree  holders  in  the  total  applicant 
pool  has  declined  from  40  percent  to  38  percent 


2.  Trends  in  Applications,  Denials,  and  Rates  of  Acceptance,  Denials,  and  Deposits  Paid 

The  second  set  of  trends  defining  the  phenomenon  of  "access"  is  related  to  transfer 
applications  and  denials  and  the  rates  of  acceptance,  denial,  and  paid  deposits.  Despite  the 
increases  in  acceptance  and  deposits  described  previously,  the  demand  for  transfer  spaces 
has  increased  at  a much  higher  rate  than  did  SUNY’s  ability  to  meet  that  demand.  As  a 
result,  access  to  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses,  as  defined  by  the  rate  of  enrollment  per 
application,  decreased  from  1981  to  1991. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Chart  1 on  page  18,  from  1981  to  1991,  total  transfer  applications 
increased  18  percent  (10,231),  far  more  rapidly  than  did  acceptances  (+8.1  percent)  or 
deposits  (+5.9  percent).  Embedded  in  this  increase,  although  not  displayed  in  Chart  1, 
applications  from  SUNY  two-year  college  graduates  increased  19  percent  (4,729),  again,  far 
more  rapidly  than  acceptances  (+5  percent),  or  deposits  (+3  percent)  for  this  group  of 
applicants.  From  1987  to  1991,  the  increase  in  applications  was  even  more  striking  with  an 
increase  of  37.6  percent  (18,254)  for  all  transfer  applicants,  and  55.7  percent  (10,370)  for 
associate  degree  holders.  These  increases  were,  once  again,  more  rapid  than  the  recovering 
rates  of  acceptance  (+22  percent  overall  and  +33.8  percent  for  two-year  graduates),  and 
deposits  (+153  percent  overall  and  21.9  percent  for  associate  degree  holders),  during  this 
time  period. 

When  examined  in  relation  to  the  number  of  associate  degrees  being  awarded  by  SUNY, 
an  increase  of  only  3 percent  (949)  from  1981  to  1991,  it  appears  that  the  increase  in 
applications  from  associate  degree  transfers  represented  an  increase  in  SUNY’s  ability  to 
attract  its  own  associate  degree  graduates.  The  increase  in  transfer  applications  of  4,729, 
even  when  reduced  to  reflect  the  effect  of  multiple  applications  per  graduate,  is  well  beyond 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  associate  degrees  awarded. 

Given  the  rapid  increase  in  demand  for  transfer  spaces  represented  by  the  increasing 
application  rates,  and  despite  increased  transfer  enrollment  goals  reported  by  presidents  at 
many  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses  in  their  1990  cycle  enrollment  planning  narratives,  the 
number  and  rate  of  denials  soared,  and  acceptance  rates  dropped  drastically.  As  indicated 
in  Chart  1,  page  18,  denials  of  all  transfer  applications  increased  76  percent  (6,938)  from 
1981  to  1991,  and  denials  of  associate  degree  transfer  applicants  increased  102  percent 
(3,571).  During  the  1987  to  1991  period,  denials  of  all  transfer  applications  increased  101 
percent  (8,060),  and  denials  of  associate  degree  applicants  increased  158  percent  (4343). 

Similar  to  numerical  changes  in  acceptances  and  deposits,  the  changes  in  applications 
and  denials  varied  across  degree  groups.  As  indicated  in  Chart  4,  page  21,  increases  in 
applications  from  associate  degree  holders  from  1981  to  1991  are  accounted  for  by  increases 
of  47  percent  (2,775),  and  42  percent  (3,006)  for  AA  and  A.S.  degree  holders  respectively. 
At  the  same  time,  applications  from  A.A.S.  and  A.O.S.  degree  holders  decreased  83  percent 
(-907),  and  34  percent  (-145)  respectively,  but  the  decreases  in  AA.S.  and  A.O.S.  were  not 
large  enough  to  offset  the  larger  increases  in  the  other  two  degree  groups.  The  recovery 


period  of  1987  to  1991  shows  increases  in  applications  for  all  degree  groups:  AA  86  percent 
(+4,030);  AS.  68  percent  (+4,133);  AAS.  29  percent  (+2,146);  AO.S.  45  percent  (+88). 

Chart  5,  page  22,  presents  similar  data  for  denials  which  shows  increases  in  all  degree 
groups  as  follows:  AA  160  percent  (+1,291);  AS.  123  percent  (+ 1,355);  AAS.  57  percent 
(+894);  AO.S.  94  percent  (+31).  The  period  from  1987  to  1991  was  not  a recovery  period 
with  respect  to  denials  of  transfer  applications,  since  spaces  available  at  baccalaureate 
campuses  (despite  some  increases  as  described  previously),  lagged  sadly  behind  the  demand. 
During  this  period,  numerical  increases  in  denials  for  all  degree  groups  soared:  A -A.  229 
percent  ( + 1,460);  AS.  163  percent  (+1,525);  AAS.  117  percent  (+1,326);  and  AO.S.  100 
percent  (+32). 

In  short,  the  increases  in  applications  from  two-year  college  graduates  (demand)  were 
greater  than  the  increases  in  campus  transfer  enrollment  goals  (supply).  As  a result, 
acceptance  rates  at  baccalaureate  campuses  for  two-year  graduates  dropped  drastically,  and 
denial  rates  soared.  At  the  same  time,  deposit  rates  sagged  and  the  number  of  unsuccessful 
applicants  with  associate  degrees  denied  at  all  of  their  SUNY  choices  increased.  (See  Charts 
6-9,  pages  23  through  26).  The  degree  groups  most  negatively  affected  by  these  changes 
were  the  AAS.  and  AO.S.  graduates.  The  acceptance  rates  for  these  two  categories 
declined  13  and  14  percent  respectively  while  denial  rates  increased  13  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  the  acceptance  rates  for  AA.  and  AS.  graduates  declined  12  and  9 percent 
respectively  while  gaining  12  and  11  percent  in  denial  rates  respectively.  As  Chart  9 points 
out,  the  increase  in  unsuccessful  AAS.  applications  was  far  greater  than  for  any  other 
degree  category  increasing  by  337  applications  as  opposed  to  increases  of  190,  247,  and  17 
for  AA.,  AS.,  and  AO.S.  degree  holders  respectively.  The  number  of  unsuccessful  transfer 
candidates  increased  by  155  percent  (791),  from  1987  to  1991. 

3.  Trends  In  Curriculum  Choice 

A third  set  of  trends  relates  to  the  issue  of  access  to  baccalaureate  campuses  for  SUNY 
associate  degree  graduates  based  on  the  curriculum  choices  of  applicants.  In  both  fall  1981 
and  fall  1991,  curriculum  choices  defined  in  the  applications  from  associate  degree  holders 
remained  relatively  stable,  with  over  one-half  of  the  applicants  in  each  sizeable  degree  group 
(AA,  AS.,  and  AAS.)  expressing  interest  in  only  six  disciplines.  As  indicated  in  Table  1, 
page  27,  those  disciplines  which  are  named  as  being  among  the  top  six  areas  of  interest  are 
business  and  management,  education,  and  social  sciences.  These  same  disciplines  are  also 
named  as  being  among  the  top  six  preferences  by  transfers  applying  without  a degree. 

High  demand  programs  are  identified  by  having  high  application  and  high  denial  rates 
in  1981,  1986,  and  1991;  and  by  being  identified  in  the  1992  Transfer  Survey  of 
Baccalaureate  Campuses  as  programs  requiring  higher  than  minimum  grade  point  averages 
for  admission.  (See  Table  2,  page  28).  These  programs  are: 
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Accounting 

Business  and  Business  Administration 
Communication 


Criminal  Justice 

Education 

Engineering 


Nursing 

Social  Welfare/Work 
Undeclared 


Data,  from  the  Central  Administration’s  Office  of  Institutional  Research  Transfer 
Feedback  Information  System,  indicate  these  high  demand  programs  are  sought  out,  not  only 
by  new  transfer  students,  but  also  by  undeclared  students  currently  enrolled  at  the 
baccalaureate  campuses.  Some  programs  such  as  accounting  and  criminal  justice  receive 
relatively  large  numbers  of  new  transfer  students  primarily  from  community  colleges,  while 
programs  such  as  visual  arts,  telecommunications,  business,  business  and  public  management, 
speech  communications,  and  speech  and  hearing  handicapped  education,  receive  relatively 
large  numbers  only  from  colleges  of  technology.  Attrition  rates  from  these  programs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  undeclared  major,  are  not  particularly  high  when  compared  to  the 
overall  attrition  median  rate  of  30  percent. 

The  curriculum  choices  of  unsuccessful  applicants  denied  at  all  of  their  SUNY  choices 
are  similar  to  those  of  associate  degree  applicants  in  general.  As  the  number  of 
unsuccessful  applicants  increased  from  fall  1987  to  fall  1991,  the  programs  to  which  100  or 
more  applied  also  increased  as  indicated  in  Table  3,  page  29.  Table  4,  page  30,  indicates 
the  five  most  frequent  curriculum  choices  of  unsuccessful  applicants  from  the  three  degree 
groups  of  substantial  size  (AA,  AS.,  and  A.A.S.).  It  is  clear  that  the  curriculum  choices 
vary  somewhat  across  degree  groups,  but  that  the  disciplines  of  business  and  management, 
education,  and  social  sciences  are  evident  over  the  five-year  time  period  and  across  degree 
groups. 

4.  Trends  Related  to  Unsuccessful  Applicants 

A fourth  set  of  transfer  application  and  enrollment  trends  relates  to  graduates  of  SUNY 
two-year  campuses  who  are  denied  admission  to  all  of  their  SUNY  college  choices.  As 
indicated  previously,  the  number  of  unsuccessful  applicants  increased  as  applications  and 
denials  increased;  and  as  the  number  of  unsuccessful  applicants  increased,  so  did  their 
colleges  of  origin  which  vary  over  time  and  across  degree  groups.  From  1987  to  1991,  the 


number  of  colleges  of  origin  with  10  or  more  unsuccessful  degree  applicants  (AA.,  AS.,  and 
AO.S.)  increased  as  follows: 

DEGREE 

1987 

1991 

AA 

4 

7 

AS. 

2 

12 

AAS. 

11 

21 

(lists  of  these  colleges  may  be  found  in 

the  Appendix,  Recent  Trends  in 

Student  Transfer). 
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Only  13  two-year  colleges  did  aei  appear  as  colleges  of  origin  for  ten  or  more 
unsuccessful  applicants  in  some  degree  category  during  this  time  period.  Those  colleges  are: 


Clinton 

Columbia  Greene 

Erie 

FIT 


Fulton-Montgomeiy 
North  Country 
Rockland 
Schenectady 


Sullivan 

Tompkins  Cortland 

Ulster 

Westchester 


The  number  of  baccalaureate  colleges  denying  ten  or  more  unsuccessful  applicants  in 
any  degree  category  between  1987  and  1991  increased  from  14  to  19.  The  number  of 
denials  per  college  increased  as  well.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  of  choice 
denying  ten  or  more  unsuccessful  applicants  has  been  greatest  (from  4 to  12)  for  applicants 
with  the  AJL  degree  and  smallest  (from  12  to  19)  for  applicants  with  the  A.A.S.  degree. 

Some  baccalaureate  campuses  of  student  choice  have  not  ever,  or  only  rarely,  denied  ten 
or  more  unsuccessful  applicants.  They  are: 

Stony  Brook  - 1991  / AA.S.  degree  holders  only;  Potsdam  - 1988  / A.A.S.  degree  holders 
only;  1989  / AA,  A.S.,  and  AJLS.  degree  holders;  Purchase  - never  ten  or  more  in  any 
degree  category;  Syracuse  HSC  - 1991  / AA.S.  degree  holders  only. 

Most  colleges  of  choice  deny  ten  or  more  unsuccessful  applicants  in  each  degree  group, 
AA,  A.S.,  and  AA.S. 

Colleges  of  choice  with  the  largest  number  of  denials  of  unsuccessful  candidates  vary 
across  degree  categories  as  indicated  in  Table  5,  page  31,  but  the  university  colleges  at 
Buffalo  and  Oswego  appear  as  places  which  deny  relatively  large  numbers  of  unsuccessful 
^an^iriatw  within  all  three  degree  categories  in  fall  1991.  Table  5,  page  31  also  indicates 
the  colleges  of  choice  denying  100  or  more  unsuccessful  applicants  in  fall  1991.  Despite 
some  exceptions  from  the  perspective  of  the  two-year  colleges,  access  for  their  graduates  to 
baccalaureate  campuses  in  SUNY  decreased  dramatically  from  1987  to  1991. 

The  combined  effects  of  these  application  and  enrollment  trends  create  a context  which 
is  both  complex  and  dynamic.  Any  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  SUNY1  s transfer 
articulation  and  enrollment  initiatives  and  policies  must  recognize  the  interactive  nature  of 
these  trends  as  well  as  the  complex  and  dynamic  nature  of  student  migration  into  and  within 
the  university. 
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Transfer  Acceptance  Trends  by  Degree  Type 
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CHART  3 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Transfer  Deposit  Trends  by  Degree  Type 
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CHART  4 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
Transfer  Application  Trends  by  Degree  Type 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Transfer  Denial  Trends  by  Degree  Type 
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CHART  6 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
Transfer  Acceptance  Rates  by  Degree  Type 
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Transfer  Denial  Rates  by  Degree  Type 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Transfer  Deposit  Rates  by  Degree  Type 
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CHART  9 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Unsuccessful  Transfer  Applicants  by  Degree  Type 
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TABLE  1 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

MOST  FREQUENT  CURRICULUM  CHOICES  OF  TRANSFER  APPLICANTS 

Fall  1981  and  Fall  1991 


A.  A. 

A.S 

A.A.S. 

No  Degree 

Business  & Management 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Education 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Social  Sciences 

* 

# 

# 

# 

Health  Professions 

* 

9 

* 

Engineering 

* 

* 

Computer  and  Info  Science 

+ 

+ 

Psychology 

* 

# 

Interdisciplinary 

• 

* 

Business  & Communications  Tech. 

* 

Public  Affairs  & Service 

m 

Fine  & Applied  Arts 

+ 

Letters 

# 

Biological  Sciences 

+ 

Health  Service  and  Paramedic 

+ 

• = 1981  & 1991  + = 1981  only  # = 1991  only 
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TABLE  2 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MEW  YORK 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS  REQUIRING  HIGHER  THAN  2.®  FOR  ADMISSION 

AUGUST  1992 


University  Centers 

H.  S.  Centers 

Arts  & Sciences 

Specialized 

Colleges 

Albany 

Brooklyn 

Brocknort 

Environmental 

Accounting 

Business  Administration 
Computer  Science 
Criminal  Justice 
Psychology 
Social  Welfare 

Nursing 

Physician’s 

Assistant 

Criminal  Justice 

Education 

Nursing 

Physical  Education 
Social  Work 
Buffalo 

Science  and 
Forestry 

Forest  Engineer  and 
Paper  Science 
Engineering 

Maritime 

Engineering 

Marine 

Transportation 

Meteorology/ 

Oceanography 

Naval 

Architecture 

Teacher  Education 

Buffalo 

Architecture 

Art 

Biochemistry 
Communication 
Computer  Science 
Engineering 
Exercise  Science 
Geography 
Management 
Mathematics 

Syracuse 

Extra -corporeal 
Technology 
Physical  Therapy 

Business 
Communication 
Criminal  Justice 
Dietetics 
Education 
Elementary 

Secondary  Social  Studies 
Special 

General  Studies 
Social  Work 
Special  & Language 

Pathology  and  Audiology 
Cortland 

Media  Studies 
Medical  Technology 
Nuclear  Medical  Technology 
Nursing 

Occupational  Therapy 

Elementary  Education 
Speech  and  Hearing 
Handicapped  Evaluation 
Speech  and  Hearing  Science 
Fredonia 

Pharmacy 
Physical  Therapy 
Political  Science 
Psychology 

Accounting 
Business 
Communication 
Elementary  Education 
Geneseo 

Stonv  Brook 

All  Programs 

Business  Management 

Old  Westburv 

Business 

Teacher  Education 

Oneonla 

Education 

Oswego 

All  Programs 
Plattsburgh 

BEST  COPY  AVAILA 

3LE 

Accounting 
Business 
Criminal  Justice 
Education 

Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Management 

Nursing 

Poisdam 

Teacher  Education 

Purchase 

Psychology 

TABLE  3 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

CURRICULA  CHOSEN  BY  100  OR  MORE  UNSUCCESSFUL  TRANSFER  APPLICANTS 

FALL  1987  TO  FALL  1991 


Curriculum 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Undeclared 

321 

442 

676 

592 

643 

Business/Business  Administration 

260 

303 

459 

315 

405 

Accounting 

105 

146 

220 

152 

226 

Marketing 

102 

109 

107 

111 

Management 

100 

Education 

Elementary  Education 

220 

382 

312 

430 

Elementary  & Secondary 

159 

Physical  Therapy 

104 

105 

237 

198 

253 

Nursing 

130 

Fashion  Buying  & Merchandising 

134 

101 

Psychology 

139 

221 

152 

294 

Communications 

124 

106 

Political  Science 

114 

128 

English 

106 

Criminal  Justice 

141 

29 


TABLE  4 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


MOST  FREQUENT  CHOICES  OF  UNSUCCESSFUL  TRANSFER  APPLICANTS 


FALL  1987  TO  FALL  1991 


CURRICULUM 

1987  1 

1988 

1989 

199© 

1991 

A.  A.  DEGREE  HOLDERS 

Business/Bus.  Administration 

Undeclared 

Education 

Elementary  Education 
Elementary  & Secondary 
Marketing 
Psychology 
Communications 

11 

9 

5 

5 

8 

14 

10 

34 

22 

12 

17 

30 

63 

31 
17 

17 

24 

46 

15 

14 

15 

12 

72 

29 

19 

A.  S.  DEGREE  HOLDERS 

Business/Business  Admin. 

27 

58 

80 

52 

57 

Accounting 

17 

17 

20 

13 

25 

Management  Science  | 

7 

Marketing 

9 

10 

Physical  Therapy 

7 

20 

28 

Psychology 

Zl 

Engineering: 

Mechanics 

10 

Education: 

Elementary  Education 

17 

41 

37 

54 

Physical  Education 

14 

Criminal  Justice 

9 

Undeclared 

. 

19 

16 

AJLS.  DEGREE  HOLDERS 

Business/Business  Admin. 

51 

38 

63 

64 

59 

Marketing 

15 

25 

32 

26 

34 

Accounting 

12 

39 

49 

37 

Electrical  Technology 

21 

Comp/Info.  Science 

10 

Education: 

Elementary  Education 

10 

32 

49 

47 

co 

58 

Criminal  Justice 

28 

47 

Undeclared 

32 

25 

Physical  Therapy 

24 

23 

ERIC 
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TABLES 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

COLLEGES  OF  CHOICE  WHICH  DENY  THE  LARGEST  NUMBERS  OF 
UNSUCCESSFUL  TRANSFER  APPLICANTS 
FALL  1991 


Colleges  of  Choice  with  the  Largest  Nnmbers  of  Denials 


A.  A. 

A.  S. 

A.  A.  S. 

Oneonta 

62 

Brockport 

92 

Buffalo  College 

99 

Cortland 

54 

Oswego 

55 

Brockport 

90 

Oswego 

49 

Cortland 

44 

Oswego 

84 

Buffalo  College 

44 

Buffalo  College 

43 

Oneonta 

73 

Colleges  of  Choice  Denying  100  or  More  Unsuccessful  Applicants 


Degree 

AJL 

A.S. 

AA.S. 

Total 

%of  APPS 

Brockport 

39 

92 

90 

221 

5 percent 

Oswego 

49 

55 

84 

188 

5 percent 

Buffalo  College 

44 

43 

99 

186 

6 percent 

Oneonta 

62 

31 

73 

166 

6 percent 

Cortland 

54 

44 

33 

131 

6 percent 

Buffalo  Univ. 

8 

33 

69 

110 

2.7  percent 

Albany 

36 

19 

51 

106 

33  percent 

Plattsburgh 

25 

31 

47 

103 

4.4  percent 

SECTION  THREE 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ACTUAL  IMPACT  OF  THE  CURRENT  TRANSFER  POLICY 

Despite  the  inherent  difficulty  of  assessing  the  impact  of  public  policy  of  any  kind,  the 
actual  impact  of  the  1990  transfer  policy  is  clear  in  some  areas.  The  extension  of  the 
university’s  transfer  policy  to  AA  and  A.S.  graduates  from  CUNY,  access  for  first-time 
students  at  both  baccalaureate  and  two-year  campuses,  and  access  for  transfer  students 
throughout  the  state,  are  clearly  demonstrated  through  current  practice  that  is  well  aligned 
with  the  policy.  Guidelines  have  been  established  to  ensure  the  effective  implementation 
of  the  policy  in  these  and  other  areas  particularly  with  respect  to  guaranteeing  access  to 
senior  colleges  for  CUNY/SUNY  AA/A.S.  graduates  who  are  denied  at  all  their  original 
baccalaureate  campus  choices.  In  fall  1991,  transfers  to  SUNY  senior  colleges  included  62 
AA  and  A.S.  graduates,  76  AAS.  and  A.O.S.  graduates,  and  178  transfers  without  associate 
degrees  from  CUNY  two-year  colleges  (OIR  Report  No.  6-92,  p.  5).  In  fall,  1993  only  one 
student  from  Hostos  Community  College  who  had  been  denied  at  all  SUNY  choices 
participated  in  the  transfer  guarantee  placement  process. 

The  university-wide  enrollment  planning  process  establishes  goals  for  first-time  students 
at  both  baccalaureate  and  two-year  campuses.  The  implementation  procedures  for  the 
transfer  guarantee  placement  process  have  been  revised  to  be  sensitive  to  place-bound 
students  and  provide  access  statewide  as  well  as  regionally  for  eligible  transfer  students 
denied  at  all  their  SUNY  choices. 

Since  its  first  implementation  in  fall  1991,  the  SUNY  transfer  guarantee  placement 
process  has  placed  345  students.  The  process  has  evolved  from  a regional  one  which  placed 
84  unsuccessful  applicants  in  fall,  1991  to  a statewide  process,  sensitive  to  place-bound 
students  which,  in  fall  1993,  placed  60  unsuccessful  applicants  at  baccalaureate  campuses. 
The  numbers  of  unsuccessful  applicants  placed  has  ranged  from  a high  of  126  in  fall  1992 
to  a low  of  33  in  spring  1993.  The  long-term  outcomes  of  this  placement  process  will  be 
better  understood  upon  the  completion  of  a student  tracking  study  now  underway. 

Impact  on  the  Enrollment  Planning  Process 

Changes  in  the  enrollment  planning  process  at  baccalaureate  and  two-year  campuses 
called  for  in  the  1990  transfer  guidelines  have  met  with  mixed  success.  These  changes  were 
intended  to  give  AA  and  A.S.  graduates  priority  consideration  at  the  baccalaureate 
campuses  and  to  increase  access  for  these  transfers,  especially  place-bound  transfer  students. 


Two-year  campuses  were  directed  by  the  guidelines  to  estimate  each  year  the  number 
and  type  of  associate  degrees  they  expected  to  grant  and  in  what  academic  programs. 
Baccalaureate  campuses  were  directed  to  use  this  information  in  allocating  a reasonable 
number  of  new  student  places  between  transfers  and  first-time  students.  Baccalaureate 
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campuses  were  further  directed  to  estimate,  in  their  annual  enrollment  plans,  the  number 
of  transfer  places  anticipated  for  A. A.  and  AS.  graduates  from  SUNY  and  CUNY,  and  to 
be  "particularly  sensitive"  to  applications  from  place-bound  A A/ AS.  graduates  especially 
in  "impacted  academic  program  areas." 

An  initial  attempt  was  made  by  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Policy  Analysis  to  gather 
estimates  of  anticipated  A. A.  and  AS.  graduates  in  1991-92  and  beyond,  by  requesting  this 
information  as  part  of  the  presidential  narratives  of  the  1990  enrollment  planning  cycle. 
Presidents  from  five  of  the  seven  colleges  of  technology  graduating  AA  and  AS.  degree 
holders,  and  fourteen  of  twenty-nine  community  colleges  provided  such  estimates.  The 
estimates  varied  in  form,  specificity,  and  time  span.  Some  responses  included  only  numbers 
with  no  degree  indicated,  a response  which  left  the  reader  with  some  doubt  concerning  what 
the  given  numbers  represented.  Other  estimates  were  more  specific,  and  indicated  both 
numbers  and  degrees,  although  some  responses  separated  AA  and  AS.  degree  holders  and 
others  did  not.  One  campus  response  was  given  in  percentage  rate  of  transfer  for  AA  and 
AS.  graduates,  but  no  total  AA/AS.  graduate  number  was  included.  One  president 
reported  approximately  1,315  degree  recipients  per  year,  all  of  whom  hold  the  AAS. 
degree. 

Of  the  nineteen  estimates  of  anticipated  graduates,  there  was  no  consistency  in  the  years 
reported;  some  campuses  reported  estimates  for  only  one  year,  others  for  two  or  three,  etc. 
No  estimate  included  indications  of  academic  discipline  or  major,  nor  was  such  information 
requested. 

Given  the  importance  of  academic  program  choice  in  the  success  of  transfer  student 
transitions  and  the  enrollment  planning  process,  and  given  the  nature  of  two-year  college 
estimates  and  the  enrollment  planning  process,  these  estimates  appear  to  be  extremely 
limited  in  their  usefulness  to  the  university  in  the  system-wide  enrollment  planning  process. 
These  estimates  were  not  shared  with  baccalaureate  campuses,  and  they  have  not  been 
requested  again  since  the  1990  enrollment  planning  cycle.  Baccalaureate  campuses  are, 
therefore,  not  using  the  information  provided  by  this  process  in  allocating  numbers  of  new 
student  places  between  transfer  and  first-time  students. 

The  response  of  baccalaureate  campuses  to  the  guideline  directive  concerning  estimating 
a number  of  transfer  places  available  for  graduates,  appears  to  indicate  that  appropriate 
changes  in  enrollment  planning  have  been  made  at  many  baccalaureate  campuses.  In  the 
presidential  narratives  from  the  1990  enrollment  planning  cycle,  presidents  at  two  university 
centers  and  four  university  colleges  indicated  a specific  number  of  spaces  set  aside  for  AA. 
and  AS.  graduates: 
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Campus 

1991-1992 

1992-1993 

1993-1994 

1994.1995 

1995-1996 

Albany 

600 

650 

650 

650 

650 

Stony  Brook 

943 

943 

956 

977 

1.020 

Brockport 

One-third  of  all  new  transfers 

Cortland 

205 

32  percent  of  all  new  transfers 

205 

Fredonia 

281 

75  percent  of  all  new  transfers 

281 

Oneonta 

+50  each  year  from  present 

Some  presidents  did  not  address  the  reservation  of  spaces  for  AA  and  AS.  graduates 
as  part  of  their  enrollment  planning.  One  president  indicated  that  associate  degree  holders 
constitute  only  5 percent  of  total  transfers  at  that  institution,  approximately  125  full-time 
students  in  fall  1990,  and  requested  a decrease  of  700  in  the  goal  for  new  transfer  students 
for  fall  1991,  but  indicated  that  such  a reduction  would  not  affect  applicants  with  A. A.  or 
AS.  degrees.  Another  president  described  their  continued  commitment  to  maintaining 
access  for  SUNY  and  CUNY  graduates.  Other  presidents  addressed  the  issue  of  transfer 
spaces  in  a non-specific  or  non-numerical  manner,  with  one  president  indicating  that,  "It  is 
not  the  plan  to  reserve  spaces,"  but  that  AA  and  AS.  graduates  from  SUNY  and  CUNY 
are  viewed  as  a "priority  population."  Still  another  president  indicated  the  intention  to  "at 
least  maintain  the  current  number  of  transfer  places  for  AA  and  AS.  graduates  from 
CUNY  and  SUNY,"  but  noted  that  their  college  is  not  "able  to  meet  the  demand  of  transfer 
students  in  selected  programs...."  One  president  described  spaces  for  AA  and  AS. 
graduates  from  SUNY  and  CUNY  becoming  increasingly  occupied  by  "students  from 
cooperative  degree  programs  with  regional  community  colleges."  Some  presidents  did  not 
address  the  issue  of  spaces  set  aside  for  AA/AS.  CUNY /SUNY  graduates. 

Some  evidence  from  these  1990  enrollment  planning  cycle  presidential  narratives  from 
two-year  college  and  baccalaureate  campus  presidents  also  indicated  that  baccalaureate 
campuses  are  being  "particularly  sensitive"  to  applications  from  place-bound  students  as  did 
the  recent  outcomes  of  the  transfer  guarantee  placement  process.  Place-bound  students  are 
identified  as  such  within  the  allocation  process  of  the  transfer  guarantee,  and  admissions 
decisions  are  influenced  by  this  information.  Whether  or  not  such  accommodation  is 
occurring  in  impacted  program  areas  is  unclear.  Further  information  about  the  extent  to 
which  that  is  occurring  and  other  current  examples  of  such  "sensitivity"  on  the  part  of 
baccalaureate  campuses  might  be  obtained  through  future  versions  of  the  transfer  survey 
carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Access  Services. 

Impact  on  Program  Articulation  Initiatives  and  Joint  Admissions  Agreements 

The  policy  guidelines  also  called  for  baccalaureate  and  two-year  campuses  to  maintain 
and  expand  their  program  articulation  agreements,  both  regionally  and  across  the  state,  and 
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establish  joint  admissions  agreements  regionally.  According  to  the  1993  SUNY  Application 
Guidebook,  joint  admissions  agreements  have  been  entered  into  by  three  of  four  university 
centers  (Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Stony  Brook),  ten  of  twelve  university  colleges  (Brockport, 
Buffalo,  Fredonia,  Geneseo,  New  Paltz,  Old  Westbury,  Oneonta,  Oswego,  Plattsburgh,  and 
Potsdam),  seven  of  nine  colleges  of  technology  (Alfred,  Canton,  Cobleskill,  Delhi, 
Farmingdale,  Morrisville,  and  Utica/Rome),  and  sixteen  of  twenty-two  community  colleges 
(Adirondack,  Broome,  Cayuga,  Clinton,  Columbia-Greene,  Erie,  Finger  Lakes,  Fulton- 
Montgomery,  Genesee,  Herkimer,  Hudson  Valley,  Mohawk  Valley,  Niagara,  Onondaga, 
Schenectady,  and  Ulster). 

It  is  currently  unclear  whether  or  not  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  joint 
admissions  agreements  since  the  fall  1991  policy  implementation  date,  and  to  what  extent 
existing  joint  admissions  agreements  are  functioning  effectively.  However,  joint  admissions 
agreements  were  notable  by  their  absence  in  the  descriptions  of  enrollment  and  articulation 
initiatives  contained  in  the  1990  enrollment  planning  cycle  baccalaureate  campus 
presidential  narratives,  and  in  the  descriptions  of  services  available  to  students  enrolled  in 
AA.  and  A.S.  degrees  in  the  1993  community  college  presidential  narratives. 

The  enrollment  initiatives  mentioned  in  the  1990  presidential  narratives  varied  across 
campuses  and  included  additional  recruitment  activities  on  SUNY  two-year  campuses,  the 
initiation  of  mid-year  admissions,  and  priority  in  admissions  being  given  to  particular  groups 
of  transfers,  ie.,  associate  degree  holders  and  junior-level  transfers.  Other  enrollment 
initiatives  included  registration  priorities  given  to  transfer  students,  and  special  scholarships 
for  transfers. 

Articulation  initiatives  also  varied  across  campuses  and  included  cooperative  degree 
programs,  increased  articulation  agreements  and  articulation  agreements  that  guarantee 
admission.  Several  presidents  described  their  campuses  as  "maintaining"  articulation 
agreements  with  a variety  of  SUNY  two-year  campuses.  The  number  of  two-year  campuses 
involved  in  such  articulation  agreements  ranged  from  five  (generally  regional  approaches) 
at  some  campuses,  to  forty-two  for  one  campus. 

Other  initiatives  mentioned  in  the  1990  and  1993  presidential  narratives  included 
activities  with  potential  impact  on  both  the  enrollment  of  transfer  students  and  the 
articulation  of  academic  programs.  One  president  reported  the  establishment  of  a transfer 
office.  Another  noted  the  activities  developed  through  a federal  grant  including  establishing 
a transfer  student  club  and  developing  transfer  guides  which  address  program  articulation 
agreements  anH  course  equivalencies  with  the  two-year  colleges  from  which  the  majority  of 
transfer  students  come.  One  president  described  an  examination  of  academic  policies  which 
"mitigate  against"  the  smooth  transition  of  transfer  students.  Meetings  between  two-year 
college  transfer  officers  and  baccalaureate  campus  transfer  admissions  counselors  were  also 
described  by  some  presidents  as  facilitating  the  transfer  of  students  and  the  articulation  of 
programs. 
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In  general,  those  initiatives  which  appear  to  be  most  effective  are  characterized  by  a high 
level  of  communication  between  and  among  collaborating  campuses.  Examples  of  such 
initiatives  include  the  cooperative  degree  programs  at  Geneseo;  the  2+2  articulation 
agreements  in  education  at  New  Paltz;  articulation  agreements  in  music  at  Potsdam;  transfer 
guides  for  primary  feeder  two-year  campuses  at  Plattsburgh;  articulation  agreements  in 
business,  engineering,  and  nursing  and  acceptance  of  AA.  and  AS.  degree  credits  as  a 
package  (including  general  education)  at  Brockport;  and  a limited  general  education 
requirement  and  acceptance  with  a 2.0  for  AA  and  AS.  graduates  at  the  University  Center 
at  Buffalo. 

Further  Issues  of  Impact 

Consistent  with  the  guidelines,  the  chancellor  has  appointed  a transfer  and  articulation 
committee  which  is  chaired  by  Dr.  Ernest  Martinez,  Deputy  to  the  Chancellor  for 
Community  Colleges,  and  includes  members  from  SUNY  Central  Administration  and  several 
two-year  campus  presidents.  The  chancellor  also  makes  periodic  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  concerning  the  implementation  of  the  policy  and  the  issue  of  access  to 
baccalaureate  campuses  for  both  first-time  and  transfer  students. 

It  is  unclear  whether  or  not  the  current  policy  has  had  any  impact  on  ensuring  that 
"academic  decisions  on  admissions"  for  CUNY  and  SUNY  AA  and  AS.  degree  holders  "are 
based  solely  on  their  previous  academic  record"  (Transfer  Policy,  p.4).  Comments  from 
seven  campuses  concerning  the  admissions  decision-making  process  contained  in  the  1992 
transfer  survey  of  baccalaureate  campuses  indicated  that  the  most  influence  is  exerted  by 
the  most  recent  academic  record  on  five  campuses.  One  campus  also  indicated  that  the 
most  influential  academic  record  is  the  one  containing  the  most  courses  in  math  and  science 
while  another  reported  that  all  previous  coursework  is  equally  influential.  (For  more 
detailed  information  concerning  admissions  requirements,  see  the  Appendix  for  Summary 
of  Ju  1 y Jl9^2  Tmnsf ex  Survey,  page  50.) 

There  is  some  evidence  in  the  application  and  enrollment  trends  described  previously 
that  by  focusing  on  access  for  CUNY  and  SUNY  AjA  and  AS.  degree  holders,  the  policy 
has  not  ensured  that  "the  current  opportunities  which  exist  for  SUNY  A AS.  degree  holders 
are  not  diminished"  (Transfer  Policy,  p.4).  As  baccalaureate  campuses  set  aside  spaces  for 
AA.  and  AS.  graduates,  or  focus  on  these  groups  as  "priority  populations"  in  response  to 
the  current  policy,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  erosion  of  access  for  AAS.  SUNY  graduates 
evident  prior  to  1992  has  decreased. 


SECTION  FOUR 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CURRENT  SITUATION,  THE  PROBLEMS  & ISSUES 

Despite  the  positive  changes  discemable  in  transfer  enrollment  since  1987  for  A. A.  and 
A.S.  graduates  of  SUNY  two-year  campuses,  and  appropriate  changes  at  baccalaureate 
campuses  in  practices  related  to  the  transfer  of  students  and  the  articulation  of  programs 
(some  of  which  occurred  in  anticipation  of  the  fall  1991  implementation  of  the  current 
transfer  policy,  and  some  of  which  occurred  following  the  policy  implementation  date),  the 
view  from  the  perspective  of  some  two-year  campuses  is  still  not  all  that  positive.  One 
community  college  president  when  asked  to  speak  to  the  issues  of  transfer  in  the  1993 
Enrollment  Planning  Update  Cycle  said: 

In  general,  the  problems  that  exist  with  transfer  [ and  articulation]  have  been  the  same 
for  decades.  Real  effort  is  needed  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  this  area.  While  we 
have  seen  a much  more  cooperative  and  respectful  attitude  on  the  part  of  one  of  our 
main  transfer  institutions ...,  some  others  have  been  slow  in  responding  to  the  need  for 
change  in  their  policies  on  transfer  students. 

This  comment  represents  well  the  tenor  of  many  of  the  other  community  college 
presidents’  responses  related  to  the  issues  of  student  transfer  and  program  articulation  in 
the  1993  Enrollment  Planning  Update  Presidential  Narratives. 

1.  Overall  Transfer  Rates 

Six  of  the  sixteen  responding  community  colleges  reported  transfer  rates  as  follows: 


Cayuga  nearly  50  percent 

Columbia-Greene  37  percent 


Finger  Lakes  60  percent 

Jefferson  67  percent  for  AA./A.S.;  63  percent  for  all  graduates 

Monroe  41  percent 

Niagara  613  percent  in  1991;  65.1  percent  in  1992. 
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Narratives  from  Cayuga,  Clinton,  Hudson  Valley,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe  commented  that 
many  students  transfer  prior  to  the  completion  of  their  degrees.  Monroe’s  response 
indicated  that  almost  two-thirds  of  their  graduates  who  transfer  enroll  at  local  institutions. 
The  locality  of  transfer  was  also  noted  in  the  narratives  from  Clinton  and  Sullivan  which, 
although  they  gave  no  transfer  rate,  did  indicate  that  the  large  majority  of  their  transfers 
attend  one  nearby  SUNY  university  college....Plattsburgh  for  Clinton,  and  New  Paltz  for 
Sullivan.  The  other  eight  campuses  from  which  no  transfer  rates  were  indicated  included 
Adirondack,  Broome,  Genesee,  Hudson  Valley,  Mohawk  Valley,  Jamestown,  Rockland,  and 
Schenectady.  The  Schenectady  and  Sullivan  narratives  indicated  there  were  no  significant 
changes  in  transfer  rates  from  past  years,  but  gave  no  rates.  Mohawk  Valley’s  report 
indicated  they  had  "no  data  to  add,"  and  Jamestown  reported  numbers  of  graduates 
transferring  as  follows:  204  in  1989-90,  180  in  1990-91,  and  160  in  1991-92. 


2.  SUNY  vs.  non-SUNY  Transfers 


The  most  frequent  narrative  response  concerning  this  issue  were  rates  of  transfer  to 
SUNY  schools.  Seven  campuses  indicated  rates  of  transfer  to  SUNY  as  follows: 


Columbia-Greene 
Finger  Lakes 
Hudson  Valley 


66  percent  of  total  transfers 
60  percent  of  total  transfers 
50  percent  of  total  transfers 


Jamestown 

’92 

’91 

’90 

Jefferson 

Monroe 

’92 

’91 

Niagara 

’92 

’91 

68  percent  of  A.A./A.S.  grads 
57  percent  " 

70  percent  " " 

75  percent  of  all  graduates 
49  percent  of  AA./A.S.  grads 
54  percent  " 

51.6  percent  of  all  graduates 
51.5  percent  of  all  graduates 


Columbia-Greene  and  Niagara  also  provided  comparative  rates  of  transfers  to  non- 
SUNY  schools  as  follows: 


Columbia-Greene 


Niagara 


34  percent  of  all  graduates 
22  percent  to  private  in-state 
12  percent  out  of  state 
’92  13.4  percent  of  all  graduates 
’91  10  percent  of  all  graduates 


The  Schenectady  narrative  once  again  indicated  no  change  in  transfer  rates  to  non- 
SUNY  schools  but  did  not  indicate  any  rate. 
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In  the  next  most  frequent  response,  five  president’s  narratives....Broome,  Genesee, 
Jefferson,  Rockland,  and  Sullivan  described  students  transferring  to  SUNY  as  having  "little 
or  no  difficulty."  Rockland’s  and  Sullivan’s  report  indicated  specific  SUNY  campuses  where 
transfer  was  especially  positive....Albany  and  New  Paltz  for  Rockland  and  New  Paltz  for 
Sullivan.  Rockland  also  indicated  that  SUNY  "is  not  the  most  popular  choice"  of  then- 
graduates,  and  that  there  had  been  no  need  for  their  students  to  participate  in  the  transfer 
guarantee  placement  program  in  the  spring  of  1993. 

Cayuga  also  noted  that  many  of  their  graduates  transfer  to  non-SUNY  schools,  and  that 
from  their  perspective  it  was  easier  to  transfer  to  a non-SUNY  school  and  be  accepted  into 
the  program  of  choice  with  full  junior  standing.  The  Mohawk  Valley  narrative  concurred 
with  this  perspective,  describing  the  situation  as  "our  better  students  consistently  find  a more 
welcoming  and  easier  transfer  to  non-SUNY  institutions,  particularly  in  engineering  and 
business." 

In  contrast,  Adirondack  and  Hudson  Valley  indicated  that  students  with  2.5  GPA’s  and 
above  are  accommodated  within  the  SUNY  system,  while  Adirondack  and  Jefferson 
described  the  SUNY  transfer  guarantee  placement  program  as  successful  for  students  having 
GPA’s  of  2.0  to  2.5.  Adirondack  also  noted  that  the  transfer  guarantee  "needs  to  be 
expanded  to  some  AA.S.  programs  with  high  transfer  rates,"  and  that  transfer  to  non-SUNY 
schools  had  been  "excellent"  Clinton’s  narrative  did  not  comment  on  SUNY  vs.  non-SUNY 
transfer. 

3.  Specific  Problems  Encountered 

Five  of  the  sixteen  responding  community  colleges  (Clinton,  Columbia-Greene,  Finger 
Lakes,  Schenectady,  and  Sullivan)  indicated  there  were  no  specific  problems  in  placing  their 
graduates  into  SUNY  four-year  schools.  Interestingly,  all  but  one  (Finger  Lakes)  are  among 
the  eleven  community  colleges  and  one  college  of  technology  which  did  not  appear  as 
colleges  of  origin  for  ten  or  more  unsuccessful  applicants  in  some  degree  category  from  1987 
to  1991. 

The  specific  problems  encountered  by  the  other  eleven  community  colleges  fell  into 
three  general  categories:  enrollment  process  problems,  program  articulation  problems,  and 
the  problem  of  program  availability  (physical  therapy). 

Enrollment  process  problems  include  GPA  requirements,  unpredictability  of  January 
admission,  low  registration  priority  assigned  to  transfer  students,  and  decreasing  access  for 
AA.S.  degree  holders.  Program  articulation  problems  include  changing  and  highly 
prescriptive  degree  requirements,  varied  acceptability  of  courses  granted  transfer  credit,  and 
lack  of  program  articulation  in  general. 
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4.  Enrollment  Process  Problems 

The  most  frequently  described  enrollment  process  problem  was  that  of  GPA 
requirements  for  admission  which  prevented  students  from  attending  either  the  college  of 
their  choice  or  the  program  of  their  choice.  Adirondack’s  narrative  noted  that  "the 
university  centers  and  some  programs  require  very  high  averages  (3.0+)"  while  Monroe 
commented  that  "anecdotal  evidence  from  the  Office  of  Transfer  and  Placement  suggests 
that  transfer  opportunities  for  graduates  with  average  or  slightly  above  average  grades  are 
increasingly  limited  in  terms  of  gaining  admission  to  SUNY  programs  of  their  first  choice." 

Jefferson,  Genesee,  and  Hudson  Valley  all  indicated  that  students  may  be  granted 
admission  to  SUNY  four-year  schools,  but  not  to  the  program  of  their  choice,  placing  them 
in  a position  of  having  to  choose  between  the  schools  of  their  choice  and  the  programs  of 
their  choice.  Hudson  Valley  commented  that  this  often  happens  when  a student’s  GPA  is 
below  2 5.  Cayuga  also  reported  students  having  difficulty  entering  programs  of  their  choice, 
but  attributed  the  difficulty  to  differing  GPA  standards  for  native  and  transfer  students. 

On  separate  but  related  GPA  issues,  the  Jamestown  narrative  indicated  that  some  four- 
year  campuses  do  not  honor  the  "overall  2.0  GPA,"  and  Hudson  Valley  reported  that  "the 
same  programs  at  different  schools  have  different  entrance  (GPA)  requirements,  and 
different  programs  at  the  same  school  have  different  entrance  (GPA)  requirements."  Such 
variety  across  four-year  campuses  often  makes  information  seeking  difficult  and  complex, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  extremely  important  for  the  student,  parent,  or  counselor  who 
wishes  to  predict  the  likelihood  of  success  of  any  transfer  applicant 

Cayuga  reported  that  degree  completion  and  commuting  were  made  difficult  due  to  low 
registration  priority  being  assigned  to  transfer  students.  Genesee  indicated  that  transfers 
encounter  a large  number  of  closed  courses,  "especially  those  which  are  needed  for 
graduation"  and  Rockland  commented  on  students’  inability  to  enroll  in  "needed  junior-level 
courses." 

5.  Program  Articulation  Problems 

The  most  frequently  described  program  articulation  problem  was  that  of  degree 
requirements  at  SUNY  four-year  schools  which  hindered  the  transfer  process.  Adirondack 
noted  changing  degree  requirements  "especially  in  general  education  and  education 
certification  requirements,"  while  Broome  and  Genesee  reported  highly  prescriptive  degree 
requirements  in  the  same  two  academic  areas.  Genesee  commented  that  such  requirements 
often  necessitated  students  "completing  substantial  general  education  requirements  at 
receiving  institutions  despite  completion  at  the  community  college  level.” 

Variation  in  the  acceptability  of  courses  for  transfer  credit  were  noted  in  Hudson  Valley 
and  Niagara  narratives.  Hudson  Valley  described  "variations  across  programs  at  the  same 
campus  and  across  the  same  program  at  various  campuses"  while  Niagara  commented  on 
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variations  in  the  same  programs  at  various  campuses  and  variations  in  the  same  programs 
over  time,  sometimes  relatively  short  periods  of  time.  Lack  of  junior  standing  was  described 
by  Cayuga  as  a "disadvantage"  to  students  in  financial  aid  counseling,  and  the  absence  of 
general  education  program  articulation  was  noted  as  important  to  A.A.S.  graduates  by 
Monroe. 

6.  Program  Availability  Problems 

Although  mentioned  by  only  one  president  in  the  Presidential  Narratives,  it  is  clear  from 
the  enrollment  trends  and  experiences  of  unsuccessful  transfer  candidates  denied  at  all  their 
SUNY  choices,  that  more  spaces  for  transfer  students  are  needed  to  meet  the  demand  in 
the  following  programs: 

Accounting 

Business  and  Business  Administration 

Communications 

Criminal  Justice 

Education 

Engineering 

Nursing 

Physical  Therapy 
Social  Welfare/Work 

This  description  of  the  current  transfer  and  articulation  situation,  although  originally 
summarized  from  the  responses  of  community  college  president’s  narratives  in  the  1993 
university-wide  Enrollment  Planning  documents,  has  been  shared  with  several  audiences 
including  SUNY  two-year  transfer  counselors  and  baccalaureate  campuses.  Both  oral  and 
written  feedback  from  such  audiences  reinforced  the  perspective  of  the  community  college 
presidents  concerning  the  nature  of  specific  problems  being  encountered  by  transfer 
students. 

The  problem  most  frequently  reinforced  by  this  group  was  that  of  program  articulation 
with  specific  examples  being  given  of  highly  prescriptive  degree  requirements  for  general 
education;  course-by-course  evaluation  of  general  education  credits;  the  use  of  competency 
exams  in  business  courses;  requiring  two  semesters  of  accounting  and  marketing  courses  at 
the  two-year  campus  to  meet  the  transfer  requirements  for  one  semester  at  the 
baccalaureate  campus;  and  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  baccalaureate  campuses  and  their 
faculty  in  establishing  dialogue  concerning  program  articulation. 

Other  comments  from  the  transfer  professionals  reinforced  problems  related  to  program 
availability  and  the  enrollment  process  including  difficulties  getting  credit  evaluations,  no 
visits  by  baccalaureate  college  admissions  officers  to  two-year  campuses,  limited 
communication  with  students  and  transfer  counselors  from  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses, 
no  support  structures  for  mature  students  and  attitudes  which  communicate  a lack  of  interest 
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in  transfer  students  in  general.  Transfer  counselors  noted  the  same  academic  programs 
listed  earlier  in  this  document  as  those  in  which  more  spaces  for  transfer  students  are 
needed  and,  also,  that  program  articulation  is  a problem. 

Transfer  counselors  revealed  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  specific  problems 
encountered  by  transfer  students  on  both  a campus-specific  basis  as  well  as  university-wide. 
For  example,  program  articulation  problems  in  Education,  Business,  and  General  Education 
were  mentioned  by  counselors  from  several  two-year  campuses,  whereas  attitudes 
communicating  a general  lack  of  interest  in  transfer  students  were  attributed  to  primarily 
one  campus. 

Feedback  of  this  type  tells  us  that  the  description  of  the  current  situation,  as  presented 
in  this  document,  is  representative  but  incomplete  in  both  scope  and  detail.  Given  the 
complex  and  dynamic  nature  of  student  transfer  and  articulation  of  academic  programs 
within  SUNY,  a complete  description  of  the  current  situation  would  require  a significant 
amount  of  time  and  resources,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  at  all.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
author  that  in  the  short-term,  priority  should  be  given  to  the  development  and 
implementation  of  action  plans  rather  than  further  study  of  these  phenomena.  Enough  is 
known  to  serve  as  a legitimate  basis  for  some  action  to  be  taken  while  continuing  to  monitor 
changing  conditions  as  they  develop.  The  final  section  of  this  report,  therefore,  reflects  on 
recommendations  for  action  complemented  by  a recommendation  for  ongoing  monitoring 
of  student  transfer  and  the  articulation  of  academic  programs  within  SUNY. 
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SECTION  FIVE 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ACTION 

Expectations  related  to  the  outcomes  and  effectiveness  of  any  transfer  and  articulation 
policy  vary  depending  on  one’s  position  and  responsibilities  in  the  university.  Members  of 
two-year  campus  staffs  see  effective  transfer  and  articulation  policies  and  initiatives  as  those 
which  accomplish  the  following: 

• Provide  access  to  baccalaureate  programs  within  SUNY  for  their  graduates. 

• Facilitate  the  transition  of  students  from  their  campuses  to  baccalaureate  campuses. 

• Grant  credit  from  the  baccalaureate  campus  for  coursework  completed  at  the  two-year 
campus  where  coursework  is  comparable,  including  courses  in  general  education. 

• Grant  credit  from  the  baccalaureate  campus  for  associate  degree  coursework  at  the 
equivalent  of  two  years  of  study  at  the  baccalaureate  campus. 

• Reinforce  their  images  as  academic  institutions  of  quality. 

Students  who  transfer  see  effective  transfer  and  articulation  policies  and  initiatives  as 
those  which  accomplish  the  following: 

• Provide  them  with  access  to  the  baccalaureate  program  of  their  choice  at  the  location 
of  their  choice  within  SUNY. 

• Facilitate  their  transition  from  the  two-year  campus  to  the  baccalaureate  campus. 

• Grant  them  credit  from  the  baccalaureate  campus  for  coursework  completed  at  the  two- 
year  campus  where  coursework  is  comparable  including  courses  in  general  education. 

• Grant  them  credit  from  the  baccalaureate  campus  for  associate  degree  coursework 
completed  at  the  two-year  campus  as  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  study  at  the 
baccalaureate  campus. 

• Provide  them  with  financial  aid,  housing,  course  registration,  and  academic 
support  services  equitably  with  continuing  and  returning  students. 

• Assist  them  to  persist  and  complete  the  baccalaureate  degree  within  four 
semesters  when  they  transfer  having  completed  an  associate  degree. 
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® Reward  their  attainment  of  an  associate  degree. 

Members  of  the  staffs  of  baccalaureate  campuses  see  effective  transfer  and  articulation 
policies  and  interventions  as  those  which  accomplish  the  following: 

« Produce  appropriate  student-faculty  ratios. 

• Produce  appropriate  balance  between  upper  and  lower  division  enrollments. 

• Maintain  appropriate  total  enrollments  and  revenue  production. 

• Provide  access  to  SUNY  baccalaureate  programs  to  transfer  students  who  meet  certain 
academic  standards  not  necessarily  related  to  the  attainment  of  an  associate  degree. 

• Facilitate  the  transition  of  transfer  students  to  their  campuses  with  minimal  negative 
impact  on  limited  resources  and  maximum  positive  impact  on  quality  indicators  for  new 
transfer  students. 

o Grant  transfer  credit  for  coursework  completed  at  the  two-year  campus  only  where  the 
coursework  is  comparable. 

• Grant  transfer  credit  for  coursework  completed  at  the  two-year  campus  only  when  it 
does  not  interfere  with  meeting  campus  residency  requirements  and/or  unique  degree 
requirements  including  general  education  requirements. 

• Retain  transfer  students  through  completion  of  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  whatever 
time  frame  is  appropriate  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  curriculum. 

• Reinforce  their  images  of  academic  institutions  of  quality. 

These  expectations  are  obviously  at  odds  each  other  and  with  SUNY  policy  in  some 
ways.  However,  they  do  share  at  least  four  common  goals  which  can  be  used  along  with 
limited  knowledge  of  the  current  situation  as  a basis  for  recommending  certain  action.  The 
common  themes  are  these: 

• Provide  access  to  baccalaureate  programs  in  SUNY. 

• Facilitate  the  transition  of  students  from  two-year  to  baccalaureate  campuses. 

• Articulate  academic  programs  so  that  credit  will  be  granted  from  the  baccalaureate 
campus  for  coursework  completed  at  the  two-year  campus. 

• Reinforce  images  of  academic  quality  and  capability. 
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The  recommendations  for  action  which  follow  will  focus  on  these  four  themes  as  goals, 
while  taking  into  consideration  the  "loosely  coupled"  nature  of  the  SUNY  system.  As 
indicated  by  Provost  Burke  on  a variety  of  occasions,  some  balance  must  be  struck  between 
ease  of  transfer  for  students  and  the  high  level  of  institutional  autonomy  with  respect  to 
admissions  and  curriculum  which  characterizes  the  SUNY  system.  The  university  must, 
therefore,  avoid  aspiring  to  a "quick  fix"  for  problems  inherent  in  the  transfer  of  students 
and  articulation  of  academic  programs,  while  taking  action  to  minimize  the  negative 
outcomes  associated  with  the  complex  and  dynamic  nature  of  these  phenomena.  The 
recommendations  for  action  which  follow  are  designed  based  on  this  perspective. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Differentiate  between  the  transfer  of  students  and  the  articulation  of  academic  programs 
as  part  of  the  conceptual  framework  for  thinking  about  the  migration  of  students  into  and 
within  the  university  and  the  issues  related  to  that  migration: 

Some  definitions  to  be  considered  might  be: 

a.  Transfer  - The  process  by  which  students  matriculate  or  enroll  from  one  campus  to 
another. 

b.  Articulation  - The  process  by  which  academic  programs  and  courses  are  evaluated 
for  comparability,  and  curricula  are  developed  or  revised  to  increase  comparability. 

This  distinction  between  processes  enhances  clarity  since  discussions  can  focus  on  both 
the  transfer  of  students  and  the  articulation  of  academic  programs  as  well  as  their 
interrelationship.  However,  attention  can  temporarily  be  focused  on  one  process  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  The  ability,  conceptually,  to  "pull  apart"  the  migration  of  students 
allows  conversations  and  interactions  about  that  topic  to  be  specifically  tailored  to  the 
perspectives  of  all  campus  community  members.  At  the  same  time,  assigning  a specific 
meaning  to  the  word  "articulation"  clarifies  its  use  in  the  context  of  the  policy  and  related 
communication  and  practice. 

2.  Revise  the  language  of  the  current  transfer  policy  and  communication  regarding  transfer 
migration  to  reflect  this  conceptual  framework  and  the  importance  of  academic  program 
articulation  to  the  transfer  process.  As  indicated  by  Provost  Burke  when  he  spoke  for  the 
adoption  of  the  current  policy,  it  was  to  be  a reflection  of  "the  university’s  commitment  to 
articulation  by  reaffirming,  extending,  and  strengthening  its  existing  policy  on  transfer  and 
articulation’'  (Burke,  1990,  p.l).  Despite  this  intention,  the  word  "articulation"  does  not 
appear  in  the  title  of  the  current  policy  or  in  other  places  in  the  policy  where  it  might 
appropriately  occur,  and  the  policy  is  generally  referred  to  in  conversation  as  "the  transfer 
policy."  These  linguistic  omissions  systematically  downplay  the  importance  of  academic 
program  articulation  in  the  migration  of  students  into  and  within  the  university. 
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3,  Eliminate  the  specific  AJl  and  A.S.  degree  requirement  from  future  revisions  of  the 
current  policy  and  allow  economic  and  enrollment  pressures  and  the  content  of  both 
baccalaureate  and  associate  degree  programs,  not  the  name  of  the  associate  degree,  to  drive 
the  program  articulation  process  and  define  the  ease  of  transfer.  It  has  been  the  intention 
since  the  first  transfer  policy  in  1972,  that  the  benefits  of  the  policy  would  eventually  be 
extended  to  AA.S.  degree  holders,  "as  rapidly  as  appropriate  existing  programs  are 
expanded  and  new  programs  developed"  (Transfer  Policy,  1972,  p.l).  The  1987  transfer  and 
articulation  policy  accomplished  this  intention  by  reaffirming  and  strengthening  "its 
commitment  to  upper-division  access  for  graduates  of  State  University  of  New  York  two- 
year  institutions"  and  resolving  that  "beginning  with  the  fall  semester  of  1988,  graduates  of 
two-year  colleges  within  the  State  University  of  New  York,  when  accepted  with  junior  status 
within  parallel  programs  at  baccalaureate  campuses  of  the  university,  will  be  granted  full 
transfer  credit  for  general  education  courses  taken,  and  will  not  be  required  to  repeat 
successfully  completed  courses  with  similar  curricular  content"  (Transfer  Policy,  1987,  p.l). 

Despite  the  intention  of  the  current  policy,  "to  ensure  that  the  current  transfer 
opportunities  which  exist  for  SUNY  A.A.S.  degree  holders  are  not  diminished  in  any  way...." 
(Transfer  Policy,  1990,  p.4)  it  is  evident  from  the  trend  data  examined  previously  that  access 
for  AA.S.  degree  holders  has  been  eroding  since  1981.  At  the  same  time,  however,  this 
group  of  degree  holders  remains  the  largest  group  of  two-year  graduates  transferring  to 
SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses.  Exclusion  of  AA.S.  and  AO.S.  degree  holders  from  the 
benefits  of  future  revisions  of  the  current  transfer  policy  is  unnecessary  and  damaging  to  the 
prestige  and  academic  quality  reputation  of  the  university. 

The  impact  of  AA.S.  graduate’s  (A.O.S.  graduates  is  a relatively  small  group  of  degreed 
transfers)  presence  is  already  being  dealt  with  by  baccalaureate  campuses  and,  in  some 
instances,  articulation  of  AA.S.  and  baccalaureate  academic  programs  is  no  more 
challenging  than  articulation  between  AA.  and  A.S.  programs  and  baccalaureate  programs. 
In  addition,  demand  for  participation  in  the  guarantee  transfer  placement  program  is  at  an 
all  time  low,  a condition  favorable  to  the  inclusion  of  additional  beneficiaries  under  the 
policy.  Symbolically,  exclusion  of  this  relatively  large  group  of  degree  holders  from  benefits 
of  the  policy  sends  the  wrong  messages  (i.e.,  "AA.S.  and  A.O.S.  --  inferior  degrees")  about 
high  quality  degrees  from  high  quality  institutions. 

4.  Provide  monetary  incentives  to  two- and  four-year  campuses  to  establish  networks  of 
sending  and  receiving  institutions  (SAR  Networks)  based  on  the  Plattsburgh  FIPSE  Project 
model.  Encourage  such  networks  to  produce  proposals  for  specific  interventions  related  to 
transfer  and  articulation  and  favor  proposals  focused  on  program  articulation  in  funding 
decisions.  Current  enrollment  and  articulation  initiatives  that  are  effective  have  been 
collaboratively  designed,  tailored  to  specific  situations,  and  are  characterized  by  a high  level 
of  communication  among  members  of  the  respective  campus  communities.  Priority  issues 
and  problems  vary  from  one  group  of  sending  and  receiving  campuses  to  another.  Some 
campuses  are  ready  to  work  on  articulation  issues  that  others  are  not.  The  action  proposed 
promotes  appropriate  diversity  of  response  from  two- and  four-year  campuses  and  a 
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partnership  relationship  between  SUNY  Central  Administration  and  sending  and  receiving 
campuses.  This  partnership  is  characterized  by  mutual  definition  of  the  priority  goals  (the 
four  common  themes  on  page  44)  and  collaborative  activity.  SUNY  Central  provides 
funding  for  approved  proposals  and  local  campuses  provide  proposals  identifying  the  specific 
issues  and  intervention  activities  and  the  participants.  Evidence  of  the  validity  of  such  a 
model  exists  in  the  example  of  activities  accomplished  with  FIPSE  grant  money  through  the 
recent  Plattsburgh  Transfer  Project. 

5.  Review  and  make  available  to  others  the  final  report  from  the  Plattsburgh  FIPSE 
Project.  This  project  developed  a variety  of  models  for  action  and  interventions  that  may 
serve  other  campuses  well  as  they  continue  to  work  to  improve  the  transfer  of  students  and 
the  articulation  of  academic  programs. 

6.  Provide  incentives  for  baccalaureate  campuses  to  increase  transfer  enrollments  and 
increase  spaces  available  for  transfers  in  high  demand  programs  such  as  accounting, 
business,  communications,  criminal  justice,  education,  engineering,  nursing,  physical 
therapy,  and  social  welfare/work.  As  indicated  by  the  relationship  between  trends  in  rates 
of  acceptance,  denial,  and  depositing  described  previously,  access  to  baccalaureate  programs 
in  SUNY  for  CUNY  and  SUNY  two-year  graduates  is  not  a recruitment  issue.  The  demand 
for  spaces  for  transfer  students  is  considerably  higher  than  the  availability  of  spaces 
(especially  in  the  programs  noted  above)  even  when  the  decline  in  transfer  applications  for 
fall  1993  is  considered.  Although  enrollment  and  articulation  interventions  designed  to 
facilitate  the  migration  of  students  into  and  within  SUNY  are  necessary  and  can  improve 
the  current  situation,  without  more  spaces  for  transfer  students,  an  appropriate  level  of 
access  will  not  be  achieved. 

7.  Initiate  a series  of  university-wide  program  articulation  initiatives  focused  on  education 
and  business  curricula  and  planned  with  the  assistance  of  campus  faculty  and  transfer 
counselors  who  have  been  involved  in  similar  initiatives  through  participation  in  the 
Plattsburgh  FIPSE  Transfer  Project  summer  institutes.  As  indicated  previously,  these  are 
high  demand  academic  disciplines  with  a variety  of  programs  offered  across  the  university. 
Curriculum  issues  in  these  areas  are  also  influenced  by  certification  or  accreditation  agencies 
which  might  be  best  dealt  with  from  a university  perspective.  A system-wide  approach  in 
these  two  academic  disciplines  that  emphasizes  die  university’s  need  to  strike  a balance 
between  access  to  baccalaureate  degrees  for  two-year  college  graduates  while  preserving  a 
high  level  of  campus  autonomy  with  respect  to  admissions  and  curriculum  decisions  could 
lead  to  similar  activities  in  other  high  demand  disciplines. 

8.  Begin  a "nothing  that’s  worth  anything  comes  easy*  educational/public  relations 
campaign  to  communicate  the  success  stories  of  transfer  students  and  the  high  quality  of 
educational  experiences  at  both  two  and  four-year  campuses,  while  avoiding  setting  up  false 
expectations  about  the  ease  of  the  transfer  process.  The  options  available  within  the 
university  for  transfer  students  are  myriad  and  of  high  quality,  and  there  are  many  truly 
extraordinary  success  stories  to  be  told.  However,  any  phenomenon  as  complex  and 
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dynamic  as  the  migration  of  thousands  of  students  into  and  within  a system  as  large  and 
complex  as  SUNY,  will  be  fraught  with  complexity  and  difficulties  despite  the  good 
intentions  of  the  campus  communities  and  of  numerous  effective  enrollment  and  articulation 
interventions. 

A campaign  like  this  would  assist  students,  parents,  legislators,  and  others  in  appreciating 
the  quality  of  the  university  as  represented  by  these  myriad  options.  It  would  also  lead  to 
a better  understanding  that  for  students  to  avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities  will 
require  certain  actions  on  their  part  and  a willingness  to  work  with  university  faculty  and 
staff  to  sort  out  inherent  difficulties.  Two-  and  four-year  campus  community  members 
should  be  assisted  by  such  a campaign  to  understand  that  the  academic  reputations  of  their 
individual  campuses  are  influenced  by  the  academic  reputation  of  the  university  as  a whole, 
and  that  actions  on  their  part  which  devalue  any  SUNY  campus  or  program,  devalues  the 
quality  of  their  own  campus  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

9.  Establish  an  on-line  university-wide  catalog  of  curricula  (SUNY-CAT)  using  data  bases 
which  individual  campuses  now  use  to  produce  their  campus  catalogs  and  denote  the 
associate  and  baccalaureate  degree  programs  that  are  articulated  with  one  another.  This 
data  base  should  be  available  to  all  campuses  via  a system-wide  computer  network.  The 
catalogs  produced  by  individual  campuses  reflect  institutional  perspectives.  They  contain 
descriptions  of  all  the  programs  available  on  each  of  the  campuses.  Transfer  students  often 
need  a university-wide  perspective  which  would  describe  all  of  the  programs  in  a certain 
discipline  or  in  specific  majors  across  the  university.  This  information  is  currently  available, 
but  the  process  of  collecting  it  often  involves  the  time  consuming  task  of  consulting  many 
campus  catalogs.  A university-wide  catalog  (SUNY-CAT)  could  provide  a program  slice 
quickly  and  easily,  and  could  indicate  to  students  which  programs  were  included  in 
articulation  agreements  and  which  individual  campuses  were  involved  in  the  agreements. 

Individual  campuses  currently  need  to  collect  and  maintain  curricular  data  bases  for  the 
production  of  their  catalogs,  and  if  they  don’t  a university-wide  catalog  might  be  a 
motivating  factor  to  do  so.  It  might  also  motivate  further  articulation  of  academic  programs, 
since  the  agreements  would  be  part  of  the  information  prospective  students  would  consider 
as  they  investigated  baccalaureate  programs  and  campuses.  Students  and  counselors, 
therefore,  could  focus  on  how  well  transfer  articulation  agreements  are  serving  students, 
rather  than  on  where  they  exist 

10.  Complement  these  actions  with  continued  study  of  the  transfer  of  students  and  the 
articulation  of  academic  programs.  Continuing  research  should  include  specific  studies  to 
address  priority  concerns  as  well  as  the  usual  monitoring  of  the  migration  of  students  into 
and  within  the  university.  Recent  gains  in  the  capability  to  track  students  through  the 
system  should  prove  invaluable  in  this  respect.  From  this  author’s  perspective,  two  specific 
projects  seem  particularly  appropriate: 


1.  Complete  the  tracking  study  of  unsuccessful  transfer  applicants  denied  at  all  their  SUNY 
choices  who  have  been  placed  via  the  guaranteed  transfer  placement  process  over  the 
last  three  years  which  has  already  been  started  by  the  Office  of  Access  Services  and  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Policy  Analysis. 

2.  Manipulate  the  data  available  in  the  transfer  feedback  system  in  a computer  model 
designed  to  study  student  transfer  migration  patterns.  This  would  provide  a better 
description  and  understanding  of  transfer  student  matriculation  patterns  that  would  assist 
individuals  who  work  closely  with  transfer  students  and  the  system  as  it  attempts  to 
better  serve  the  needs  of  transfer  students. 


CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

The  State  University  of  New  York  is,  in  many  ways,  serving  very  well  those  students  who 
enter  the  system  at  two-year  colleges,  and  complete  the  associate  degree  with  the  goal  of 
transferring  to  baccalaureate  programs  in  SUNY.  The  loosely  coupled  nature  of  the 
university  with  its  high  level  of  autonomy  at  the  individual  campus  level  is  well  designed  to 
provide  the  "requisite  variety"  necessary  to  meet  the  complex  and  dynamic  educational  needs 
of  the  diverse  population  of  New  York  state. 

Despite  this,  or,  perhaps,  because  of  it  in  some  instances,  there  are  some  inevitable  areas 
of  tension  and  discontent  related  to  the  migration  of  students  within  the  university  and  the 
varying  expectations  concerning  the  ease  with  which  this  migration  should  take  place.  The 
recommendations  for  action  contained  in  this  report  are  designed  to  address  the  four  goals 
of  providing  access  to  baccalaureate  programs,  facilitating  the  transition  of  students  from 
two-year  to  baccalaureate  campuses,  articulating  academic  programs  and  reinforcing  images 
of  institutional  quality  and  student  capability.  They  are  also  designed  to  suggest  conceptual 
frameworks  and  organizational  structures  within  which  university  community  members  can 
address  these  goals,  and  the  tensions  and  discontents  related  to  them  resulting  from 
differences  in  perceptions  of  student  migration  and  related  issues. 

The  migration  of  students  within  the  university  is  a complex  and  dynamic  phenomenon. 
It  requires  an  approach  for  change  that  reflects  this  high  level  of  complexity  and  dynamism, 
and  encourages  dialogue  and  interaction  among  university  community  members. 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  STUDENT  TRANSFER 


The  following  are  summary  statements  which  describe  what  we  know  about  the  transfer 
of  students  into  and  within  the  State  University  of  New  York  (SUNY).  The  examination 
of  these  trends  provides  a description  of  the  context  in  which  the  current  State  University 
of  New  York  Board  of  Trustees  transfer  policy  has  been  implemented. 

trends  in  applications,  acceptances,  denials  and  deposits 

During  the  ten-year  period  from  fall  1981  to  fall  1991: 

• applications  from  transfer  students  increased  18.1  percent  (10,231)  from  56,535  to 
66,766; 

• acceptances  of  transfer  applicants  increased  8.1  percent  (2,610)  from  32,069  to  34,679, 

• denials  of  transfer  applicants  increased  76.4  percent  (6,938)  from  9,084  to  16,022; 

• paid  deposits  from  transfer  applicants  increased  5.9  percent  (1,093)  from  18,638  to 
19,731. 

As  indicated  in  Chart  1,  page  18,  these  changes  do  not  represent  steady  trends,  but 
rather  a four-year  downward  trend  (fall  ’83  to  fall  ’87)  in  the  overall  number  of  applications, 
acceptances,  and  paid  deposits  followed  by  a four-year  recovery  (fall  ’87  to  fall  ’91)  beyond 
1981  levels.  Denials  demonstrate  a five-year  downward  trend  (fall  ’81  to  fall  ’86)  followed 
by  a five-year  upswing  (fall  ’86  to  fall  ’91)  exceeding  1981  levels. 

The  aggregated  increases  and  recovery  mask  overall  downward  trends  in  the  numbers 
of  applications,  acceptances,  and  paid  deposits  for  AA.S.  and  A.O.S.  degree  holders  during 
this  ten-year  period.  These  changes,  broken  out  by  degree  group,  are  as  follows  (See  Charts 
2-4,  pages  19  through  21): 


DEGREE  TYPES 

CHANGES 
Number  Range 

PERCENT 
OF  TOTAL 

APPLICATIONS 

A-A 

+46.7% 

+2,775 

5,944 

8,719 

11%  - 13% 

A.S.  ....... 

+41.9% 

+3,006 

7,164 

10,170 

13%  - 15% 

AA.S 

. . -8.5% 

• -907 

10,710  - 

9,803 

19%  - 14% 

A.O.S 

. -33.7% 

-145 

430 

285 

.8%  - .4% 

All  Degrees  . 

+ 19.5% 

+4,729 

24,248  - 

28,977 

43%  - 43% 

No  Degree  . . 

+ 17.0% 

+5,502 

32,287  - 

37,789 

57%  - 57% 
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DEGREE  TYPES 

CHANGES 
Number  Range 

PERCENT 
OF  TOTAL 

ACCEPTANCES 

A.A.  

. +32.9% 

+ 1,164 

3,359 

- 

4,703 

11%  - 13% 

A.S 

. +24.6% 

+ 1,052 

4,274 

- 

5,326 

13%  - 15% 

A.A.S 

. . -20.9% 

-1,354 

6,465 

- 

5,111 

20%  - 15% 

A.O.S 

. . -41.7% 

-115 

276 

- 

161 

.8%  - .5% 

All  Degrees 

. . +5.1% 

+ 742 

14,559 

- 

15,301 

45% . 44% 

No  Degree  . 

. +10.1% 

+ 1,819 

17,515 

- 

19,378 

55%  - 56% 

DEPOSITS  PAID 

A.A.  

. +23.6% 

+411 

1,741 

- 

2,152 

9%  - 11% 

A.S 

. +213% 

+431 

2,025 

- 

2,456 

11%  - 12% 

A.A.S 

. . -20.9% 

-740 

3,535 

- 

2,795 

19%  - 15% 

A.O.S 

. . -43.0% 

-80 

186 

- 

106 

1%  - 3% 

All  Degrees 

. . . +3% 

+22 

7,487 

- 

7,509 

40%  - 38% 

No  Degree  . 

..  +9.6% 

+ 1,071 

11,151 

- 

12322 

60%  - 62% 

No  such  masking  is  evident  for  increases  in  denials  across  degree  groups  during  this 
ten-year  period,  although  the  aggregated  figures  do  not  demonstrate  the  wide  variation  in 
percentage  increases  across  degree  groups  evident  below  (See  Chart  5,  page  22): 


DEGREE  TYPES 

CHANGES 

Number  Range 

PERCENT 
OF  TOTAL 

AjA  

. . +1603% 

+ 1391 

806 

- 2,097 

9%  - 13% 

A.S 

. . +122.6% 

+ 1355 

1,105 

- 2,460 

12%  - 15% 

AJAS 

+573 

+894 

1362 

- 2,456 

17%  - 15% 

A.O.S 

, +93.9% 

+31 

33 

64 

.4%  - .4% 

All  Degrees  . . . 

. . +102.0% 

+3371 

3306 

- 7,077 

39%  - 44% 

No  Degree  . . . . 

. ..  +60.0% 

+3367 

5378 

- 8,945 

61%  - 56% 

Decreasing  numbers  of  AA.S  and  A.O.S.  applications  and  acceptances  from  fall  1981 
to  fall  1991  combine  with  increasing  denial  rates  to  produce  the  overall  downward 
trends  in  the  numbers  of  AJAS.  and  A.O.S.  degree  holders  paying  deposits  during  this  ten- 
year  period.  Despite  this,  AA.S.  degree  holders  continue  to  be  the  largest  single  group  of 
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degree  holders  paying  deposits  - 19  percent  of  the  total  in  1981,  17  percent  of  the  total  in 
1986,  and  15  percent  of  the  total  in  1991. 


Overall  rates  of  transfer  acceptance,  denial,  and  deposits  paid  during  this  ten-year 
period,  reflect  the  trends  described  above  (See  Charts  6-9,  pages  23  through  26): 


ADMISSIONS  DECISION 

1981 

1986 

1991 

Denial  Rate 

16% 

14% 

24% 

Accept  Rate 

57% 

63% 

52% 

Deposit  Paying  Rate: 

% of  Total  Applications 

33% 

36% 

30% 

% of  Acceptances 

58% 

57% 

57% 

Rates  of  acceptance,  denial,  and  deposits  paid  during  this  ten-year  period  broken  out 
by  degree  groups  reflect  the  individual  degree  group  variations  described  above: 


DENIAL  RATES 

DEGREE  TYPES 

1986 

1989 

1991 

AA. 

13.6% 

113% 

24.0% 

A.S. 

15.4% 

12.8% 

242% 

AA.S. 

14.6% 

11.8% 

25.0% 

7.7% 

92% 

22.4% 

A*O.S. 

14.5% 

12.0% 

24.4% 

All  Degrees 
No  Degree 

173% 

14.8% 

23.7% 

ACCEPTANCE  RATES 

DEGREE  TYPES 

1986 

1989 

1991 

AA. 

593% 

66.6% 

53.9% 

A.S. 

59.6% 

623% 

52.4% 

AA.S. 

60.4% 

662% 

52.1% 

A.O.S. 

642% 

68.8% 

563% 

All  Degrees 

60.0% 

65.1% 

52.8% 

No  Degree 

542% 

61.1% 

512% 
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DEPOSIT  PAID  RATES:  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  APPLICATIONS 

DEGREE  TYPE 

1986 

1989 

1991 

A.  A. 

29.3% 

32.4% 

24.7% 

A.S. 

28.3% 

28.4% 

24.1% 

A.A.S. 

33.0% 

35.8% 

28.5% 

A.O.S. 

432% 

49.4% 

372% 

All  Degrees 

30.9% 

32.8% 

25.9% 

No  Degree 

34.5% 

37.4% 

323% 

PERCENT  OF  ACCEPTANCES 

DEGREE  TYPE 

1986 

1989 

1991 

AA 

49.2% 

48.7% 

45.8% 

A.S. 

47.4% 

45.4% 

46.1% 

A.A.S. 

54.7% 

54.1% 

54.7% 

A.O.S. 

67.4% 

71.7% 

65.8% 

All  Degrees 

51.4% 

50.4% 

49.1% 

No  Degree 

63.7% 

612% 

63.1% 

During  the  corresponding  ten-year  period  from  spring  1981  to  spring  1991,  associate 
degrees  awarded  by  SUNY  increased  only  949  or  3 percent  from  30,919  to  31,868.  This 
change  also  does  not  represent  a steady  trend,  but  rather  a three-year  (spring  ’81  to  spring 
*84)  increase  followed  by  a five-year  (spring  *84  to  spring  *89)  slide,  and  a two-year  (spring 
*89  to  spring  *91)  rebound.  This  increase  is  well  below  the  increase  of  4,729  or  19.5  percent 
(from  24,248  to  28,977)  in  applications  from  associate  degree  holders  even  after  adjustments 
are  made  for  multiple  applications.  These  data  suggest  that  during  this  ten-year  period, 
SUNY  was  increasing  the  percentage  of  its  own  associate  degree  graduates  who  applied  to 
baccalaureate  campuses  within  the  SUNY  system. 
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TRENDS  IN  CURRICULUM  CHOICE 

Curriculum  choices  remained  relatively  stable  during  this  ten  year  period. 

In  both  fall  ’81  and  fall  ’91,  over  one-half  of  the  applications  in  each  group  of  substantial 
size  (AA,  AS.,  A.A.S.,  and  No  Degree  Indicated)  express  interest  in  only  six  disciplines. 
The  disciplines  which  occur  as  one  of  the  top  sue  areas  of  interest  in  all  of  these  groups  of 
applications  are  Business  and  Management,  Education,  and  Social  Sciences.  Other 
disciplines  are  named  as  one  of  the  top  six  disciplines  of  interest  in  applications  from 
particular  degree  groups. 


AA. 

AS. 

AJlS. 

NO  DEGREE 

Business  & Management 

* 

« 

* 

* 

Education 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Social  Sciences 

* 

# 

# 

# 

Health  Professions 

* 

* 

* 

Engineering 

* 

* 

Computer  & Info  Science 

+ 

Psychology 

* 

# 

Interdisciplinary 

* 

* 

Business  & Communication  Technology 

* 

Public  Affairs  & Service 

* 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

+ 

Letters 

# 

Biological  Sciences 

+ 

Health  Service  & Paramedic 

+ 

+ 

* = 1981  & 1991  + = 1981  only 

# = 1991  only 

High  demand  programs  within  these  disciplines  are  identified  by  high  application  and 
denial  rates  in  1981, 1986  and  1991,  and  by  being  identified  in  the  summary  of  the  July  1992 
Survey  of  Baccalaureate  Campuses  (See  Table  2,  page  28)  as  programs  requiring  higher  than 
minimum  GPA’s  for  admission.  High  application  and  denial  rates  across  degree  groups  are 
evident  in  the  following  major  program*:* 

Accounting 

Business  & Business  Administration 

Communications 

Criminal  Justice 

Education 

Engineering 

Nursing 

Social  Welfare/Work 
Undeclared 
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From  the  Transfer  Feedback  Information  System  of  the  Central  Administration  Office 
of  Institutional  Research,  we  know  that  these  high-demand,  high-enrollment  programs  on 
baccalaureate  campuses  are  sought  out  not  only  by  new  transfer  students  from  SUNY  two- 
year  campuses,  but  also  by  currently  enrolled  students  who  change  their  majors  (internal 
transfers).  Some  programs  such  as  accounting  and  criminal  justice  receive  relatively  large 
numbers  of  new  transfer  students  only  from  community  colleges  while  others,  such  as  visual 
arts,  telecommunications,  business,  business  and  public  management,  speech 
communications,  and  speech  and  hearing  handicapped  education,  receive  relatively  large 
numbers  only  from  agricultural  and/or  technical  colleges. 

Attrition  rates  from  these  programs,  with  the  exception  of  the  undeclared  major,  are 
not  particularly  high  when  compared  to  the  overall  median  attrition  rate  of  30  percent. 

TRENDS  RELATED  TO  UNSUCCESSFUL  APPLICANTS 

All  Unsuccessful  Applicants 

The  number  of  applicants  with  associate  degrees  denied  at  all  of  their  choices  increased 
from  fall  1987  to  fall  1991  in  all  degree  categories  as  did  applicants  who  report  no  degree: 


DEGREE  TYPE 

1987 

1991 

INCREASE 

AA. 

100 

290 

190 

190% 

AS. 

138 

385 

247 

179% 

AAS. 

266 

603 

337 

127% 

AO.S. 

7 

24 

17 

242% 

No  Degree 

2.218 

2. 221 

1.703 

77% 

TOTAL 

2,967 

5,223 

2,494 

84% 

The  number  of  choices  per  applicant  denied  at  all  choices  also  increased  during  this 
same  period  with  the  most  dramatic  increase  occurring  with  those  applicants  holding  the  AA 
degree: 


DEGREE  TYPE 

1987 

1991 

INCREASE 

AA 

124 

4.45 

321 

AS. 

134 

1.40 

0.06 

AAS. 

120 

139 

0.19 

AO.S. 

1.00 

134 

034 

No  Degree 

1.17 

122 

0.05 
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This  number  of  choices  per  applicant  is  not  substantially  different  than  for  the  overall 
applicant  pool. 

The  ethnicity  of  applicants  denied  at  all  SUNY  choices  varies  across  degree  group  and 
across  time  from  1987  to  1991,  but  no  ethnic  group  is  over-represented  in  applicants  denied 
at  all  of  their  choices: 


1987 

1991 

DEGREE 

TYPE 

MAJORITY 

MINORITY 

MAJORITY 

MINORITY 

AA 

92% 

8% 

88% 

12% 

A.S. 

92% 

8% 

89% 

11% 

A.A.S. 

92% 

8% 

90% 

10% 

A.O.S. 

50% 

50% 

84% 

16% 

No  Degree 

82% 

18% 

81% 

19% 

The  major  programs  to  which  a large  number  of  unsuccessful  applicants  applied  are 
similar  to  those  programs  identified  earlier  as  high-demand  programs.  As  the  number  of 
unsuccessful  applicants  increased  from  fall  1987  to  fall  1991,  the  programs  to  which  100  or 
more  applied  also  increased  as  indicated  below: 


CURRICULUM 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Undeclared 

321 

442 

676 

592 

643 

Business/Business  Administration 

260 

303 

459 

315 

405 

Accounting 

105 

146 

220 

152 

226 

Marketing 

— 

102 

109 

107 

111 

Management 

Education 

**• 

” 

100 

Elementary  Education 

— 

220 

382 

312 

430 

Elementary  & Secondary 

— 

— 

— 

— 

159 

Physical  Therapy 

104 

105 

237 

198 

253 

Nursing 

— 

— 

— 

— 

130 

Fashion  Buying  & Merchandising 

134 

101 

— 

— 

— 

Psychology 

— 

139 

221 

152 

294 

Communications 

— 

— 

124 

— 

106 

Political  Science 

— 

— 

— 

114 

128 

English 

— 

— 

— 

— 

106 

Criminal  Justice 

— 

— 

— 

— 

141 
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UNSUCCESSFUL  APPLICANTS  WITH  ASSOCIATE  DEGREES 

Colleges  of  origin  for  degree  holding  applicants  denied  at  all  of  their  choices  vary  over 
time  and  across  degree  categories: 


DEGREE 

1987 

1991 

A.A. 

(4) 

Broome 
Hudson  Valley 
Nassau 
Farmingdale 

(7) 

Suffolk 

Hudson  Valley 

Broome 

Nassau 

Onondaga 

Niagara 

Jamestown 

A.S. 

(2) 

Broome 

Monroe 

(12) 

Monroe 

Broome 

Corning 

Onondaga 

Farmingdale 

Erie  North 

Genesee 

Nassau 

Mohawk  Valley 
Suffolk 

Hudson  Valley 
Alfred 

AjLS. 

(ID 

Farmingdale 

Broome 

Suffolk 

Mohawk  Valley 

Morrisville 

Hudson  Valley 

Alfred 

Cobleskill 

Nassau 

Onondaga 

Orange 

(21) 

Alfred 
Broome 
Suffolk 
Monroe 
Onondaga 
Cobleskill 
Erie  North 
Delhi 
Morrisville 
Mohawk  Valley 
Niagara 
Herkimer 
Hudson  Valley 
Nassau 
Finger  Lakes 
Farmingdale 
Erie  South 
Dutchess 
Orange 
Genesee 
| Canton 
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As  the  number  of  unsuccessful  applicants  increased  from  fall  ’87  to  fall  ’91,  the  number 
of  colleges  of  origin  with  10  or  more  unsuccessful  applicants  in  each  degree  group  of 
substantial  size  (A.A.,  A.S.,  A.A.S.)  also  increased.  It  is  also  clear  from  the  lists  of  colleges 
of  origin  that  colleges  of  technology  are  more  frequently  the  colleges  of  origin  for  AA.S. 
degree  holding  unsuccessful  applicants. 


Only  11  community  colleges  and  one  college  of  technology  did  not  appear  as  colleges 
of  origin  for  10  or  more  unsuccessful  applicants  in  any  degree  category  during  this  four-year 
period.  They  were: 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

COLLEGES  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Clinton 

Columbia  Greene 
Erie 

Fulton-Montgomery 
North  Country 
Rockland 
Schenectady 
Sullivan 

Tompkins-Cortland 

Ulster 

Westchester 

Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 

Many  (7  of  12)  of  the  two-year  colleges  which  graduated  10  or  more  unsuccessful 
transfer  candidates  in  some  degree  category  (A~A.,  A.S.,  A~A.S.)  in  fall  1987  experienced 
increases  in  the  variety  of  degree  categories  in  which  they  graduated  10  or  more 
unsuccessful  candidates.  Most  other  two-year  colleges  experienced  increases  in  the  number 
of  unsuccessful  candidates  in  existing  degree  categories.  For  example,  in  1987,  Onondaga 
Community  College  was  the  college  of  origin  for  10  or  more  unsuccessful  transfer  candidates 
in  only  one  degree  category,  AjAS.  In  1991,  Onondaga  was  the  college  of  origin  for  10  or 
more  unsuccessful  candidates  in  all  three  degree  categories.  In  contrast,  Broome 
Community  College  was  the  college  of  origin  for  10  or  more  unsuccessful  candidates  in  all 
three  degree  categories  every  year  from  1987  to  1991,  and  experienced  an  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  unsuccessful  candidates,  from  39  to  69.  From  the  perspective  of  the  two- 
year  colleges,  access  for  their  graduates  to  baccalaureate  campuses  in  SUNY  has  decreased 
dramatically  since  1987. 

The  unsuccessful  applicants  from  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  technology  and  the 
colleges  of  technology  are  primarily  AjAS.  degree  holders,  but,  in  fall  1991,  only  the 
unsuccessful  applicants  from  two  colleges  of  origin  included  fewer  than  10  AA.S.  degree 
holders: 
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Coming  Community  College  - AS.  degree  holders  only 

Jamestown  Community  College  - AA  degree  holders  only. 

During  the  four-year  period,  from  1987  to  1991,  the  number  of  baccalaureate  colleges 
denying  10  or  more  unsuccessful  applicants  in  any  degree  category  increased  from  14  to  19, 
and  the  number  of  denials  per  college  increased  from  a high  of  82  denials  at  Binghamton 
in  1987,  to  a high  of  221  denials  at  Brockport  in  1991. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  of  choice  denying  10  or  more  unsuccessful 
applicants  during  this  time  period  has  been  greatest  (from  4 to  12)  for  applicants  with  the 
AA  degree  and  least  (from  12  to  19)  for  unsuccessful  applicants  with  the  AAS  degree.  The 
number  of  colleges  of  choice  denying  10  or  more  unsuccessful  applicants  has  consistently 
been  smallest  for  applicants  with  A. A.  degrees  (4  to  12)  and  largest  for  applicants  with  the 
AAS.  degree  (14  to  19). 

Some  colleges  of  choice  have  not  ever,  or  only  rarely  during  this  time  period,  denied 
10  or  more  unsuccessful  applicants: 


Stony  Brook  - 1991  only  / AAS.  degree  holders  only 

Potsdam  - 1988  / AAS.  degree  holders  only 

1989  / AA.,  AS.,  & AAS.  degree  holders 


Purchase  - never  in  any  degree  category 
Syracuse  hsc  - 1991  only  / AAS.  degree  holders  only 


Most  colleges  of  choice  deny  10  or  more  unsuccessful  applicants  in  each  degree  group, 
AA,  AS.,  and  AAS.  Colleges  of  choice  denying  10  or  more  unsuccessful  applicants  in 
only  one  or  two  degree  groups  are  as  follows: 


AS.  & AAiL 
Buffalo  University 
Geneseo 
ESF 

Institute  of  Technology  at  Utica  Rome 

AAfLQnk 
Stony  Brook 
Syracuse  HSC 

College  of  Technology  at  Farmingdale 
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As  of  fall  1991  the  colleges  of  choice  with  the  largest  number  of  denials  vary  with 
degree  category: 


AJL 

A.S. 

AJLS. 

Oneonta 

62 

Brockport 

92 

Buffalo  College 

99 

Cortland 

54 

Oswego 

55 

Brockport 

90 

Oswego 

49 

Cortland 

44 

Oswego 

84 

Buffalo  College 

44 

Buffalo  College 

43 

Oneonta 

73 

The  colleges  of  choice  denying  100  or  more  unsuccessful  degree-holding  applicants  in 
the  fall  of  1991  are  as  follows: 


DEGREE 

AJL 

A.S. 

AJLS. 

TOTAL 

% OF  APPS. 

Brockport 

39 

92 

90 

221 

5% 

Oswego 

49 

55 

84 

188 

5% 

Buffalo  College 

44 

43 

99 

186 

6% 

Oneonta 

62 

31 

73 

166 

6% 

Cortland 

54 

44 

33 

131 

6% 

Buffalo  University 

8 

33 

69 

110 

2.7% 

Albany 

36 

19 

51 

106 

33% 

Plattsburgh 

25 

31 

47 

103 

4.4% 

The  curriculum  choices  of  unsuccessful  applicants  who  hold  associate  degrees  vary 
somewhat  across  degree  categories  as  indicated  below  in  a chart  indicating  the  top  five 
choices  of  curricula  for  each  degree  category  of  any  size: 


AJL  DEGREE  HOLDERS 

CURRICULUM 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Business  /Business  Administration 

11 

14 

17 

17 

15 

Undeclared 

9 

10 

30 

24 

12 

Education: 

Elementary  Education 

5 

34 

63 

46 

72 

Elementary  & Secondary 

5 

22 

— 

15 

29 

Marketing 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Psychology 

— 

12 

31 

— 

— 

Communications 

— 

— 

17 

14 

19 

61 
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CURRICULUM . 

1987 

1988 

1989 

199® 

1991 

A.S.  DEGREE  HOLDERS 

Business/Business  Administration 

27 

58 

80 

52 

57 

Accounting 

17 

17 

20 

13 

25 

Management  Science 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Marketing 

9 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Physical  Therapy 

7 

20 

— 

28 

Psychology 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

Engineering:  Mechanics 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Education: 

Elementary  Education 

— 

17 

41 

37 

54 

Physical  Education 

— 

— 

— 

14 

=» 

Criminal  Justice 

— 

9 

— 

-- 

Undeclared 

““ 

19 

16 

— 

AjLS.  degree  holders 

Business/Business  Administration 

51 

38 

63 

64 

59 

Marketing 

15 

25 

32 

26 

34 

Accounting 

12 

39 

49 

37 

Electrical  Technology 

21 

— 

— 

Computer/Information  Science 

10 

— 

Education: 

Elementary  Education 

10 

32 

49 

47 

58 

Criminal  Justice 

*=~ 

28 

<«, 

47 

Undeclared 

— 

32 

— 

25 

Physical  Therapy 

— 

— 

24 

23 

— 

Upon  examination  of  these  transfer  application  and  enrollment  trends,  the  complexity 
of  the  context  in  which  the  current  transfer  policy  has  been  implemented  begins  to  become 
evident 
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SUMMARY  OF  JULY  1992  TRANSFER  SURVEY 


In  July  1992,  the  Office  of  Access  Services  sent  a survey  about  transfer  students  and  the 
transfer  process  to  21  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses.  This  survey  was  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  multiple  surveys  sent  by  transfer  counselors  at  individual  two-year  schools,  providing 
appropriate  data  for  the  two-year  campuses  and  requiring  only  one  survey  completion. 

This  summary  represents  the  combined  responses  of  the  21  baccalaureate  campuses 
listed  below  to  survey  questions  related  to  admissions  requirements,  transfer  credit,  housing, 
costs,  and  financial  aid: 

University  Centers 
Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Stony  Brook 

Health  Science  Centers 
Brooklyn 
Syracuse 

University  Colleges 
Brockport 
Buffalo 
Cortland 
Fredonia 
Geneseo 
New  Paltz 
Old  Westbury 
Oneonta 
Oswego 
Plattsburgh 
Potsdam 
Purchase 

Specialized  Colleges 
Environmental  Science  and  Forestry 
Maritime 

Colleges  of  Technology 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
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ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 


In  response  to  a request  to  indicate  transfer  application  deadline  dates  for  fall,  spring, 
and  summer  semesters,  respondents  reported  dates  that  vary  across  campuses.  Only  one 
campus  (Albany)  reported  an  application  deadline  for  the  summer  semester  (May  1)  (see 
Table  1,  pages  73-74,  for  fall  and  spring  dates).  With  respect  to  the  fall  semester,  six 
campuses  (Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse  [for  Physical  Therapy  and  Extracorporeal 
Technology],  Brockport,  Geneseo,  Potsdam,  Purchase  [for  Art],  and  the  Fashion  Institute 
of  Technology)  indicated  deadlines  consistent  with  the  Transfer  Guarantee  Program 
deadline  published  in  the  SUNY  Application  Guidebook.  Other  campuses  indicated  no 
deadlines  that  vary  across  academic  programs,  or  deadlines  later  than  February  1,  the  SUNY 
deadline  date  for  admission  under  the  transfer  guarantee  program.  Spring  semester 
deadlines  vary  similarly  across  baccalaureate  campuses  with  only  one  campus  (Brockport) 
indicating  a deadline  consistent  with  the  September  15  deadline  for  the  transfer  guarantee 
program  published  in  the  Application  Guidebook. 

All  but  two  baccalaureate  campuses  (Health  Science  Center  at  Brooklyn  and 
Environmental  Science  and  Forestry)  indicated  that  they  require  high  school  transcripts  from 
transfer  students  under  certain  circumstances.  The  Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse 
requires  such  transcripts  from  all  transfers  who  graduated  from  high  school  within  the  last 
15  years  while  Cortland  requires  high  school  transcripts  from  applicants  without  an  associate 
degree.  Albany  and  Maritime  require  high  school  transcripts  from  applicants  with  less  than 
one  year  of  college.  Other  baccalaureate  campuses  require  high  school  transcripts  from 
transfer  applicants  with  fewer  than  12  college  credits  (Potsdam),  24  credits  (Binghamton, 
Buffalo  University,  Stony  Brook,  Brockport,  Geneseo,  New  Paltz,  Old  Westbuiy  and  the 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology),  and  30  credits  (Buffalo  College,  Fredonia,  Oneonta, 
Oswego,  Plattsburgh,  and  Purchase). 

SAT  or  ACT  scores  are  required  of  transfer  applicants  by  eight  baccalaureate  campuses 
under  the  same  circumstances  in  which  they  require  high  school  transcripts,  and  by  the 
Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse,  if  the  test  had  been  taken  prior  to  application.  Albany 
requires  standardized  test  scores  from  transfer  applicants  with  less  than  one  year  of  college; 
the  university  centers  at  Binghamton  and  Buffalo  as  well  as  Brockport  and  Geneseo  require 
test  scores  from  transfer  applicants  with  fewer  than  24  credits.  Fredonia,  Oneonta,  and 
Plattsburgh  require  them  from  transfer  applicants  with  fewer  than  30  credits. 

Supplemental  applications  are  required  by  three  baccalaureate  campuses  (University 
Center  at  Buffalo,  Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse,  and  the  College  of  Environmental 
Science  and  Forestry),  and  are  recommended  by  two  campuses  (Brockport  and  Cortland). 
The  University  Center  at  Buffalo  requires  the  supplemental  application  only  for  applicants 
to  seven  programs  ~ architecture,  management,  occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy, 
nursing,  music,  and  pharmacy.  A personal  statement  or  essay  is  required  of  transfer 
applicants  at  Cortland,  and  recommended  for  applicants  to  the  letters  and  science  programs 
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at  Purchase.  Purchase  also  requires  auditions  or  portfolios  and  interviews  for  transfer 
applicants  to  their  fine  arts  programs.  Buffalo  College  requires  only  portfolios  of  transfer 
applicants  to  their  fine  arts  programs,  but  requires  certain  courses  for  transfer  applicants  to 
some  other  majors. 

In  addition  to  the  supplemental  application,  the  Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse 
requires  all  college  transcripts  and  two  letters  of  recommendation.  The  Health  Science 
Center  at  Brooklyn  requires  scores  from  the  allied  health  exam  or  Graduate  Record  Exam 
for  all  transfer  applicants  to  their  physical  therapy  program. 

The  survey  questions  concerning  minimum  grade  point  averages  (GPA’s)  for  admission 
to  the  campus  and  minimum  GPA’s  for  admission  to  certain  programs  were  interpreted 
differently  by  various  respondents.  Therefore,  the  responses  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
interpret.  When  asked  what  minimum  GPA  the  campus  required,  one  campus  (the 
University  Center  at  Buffalo)  indicated  that  the  minimum  requirement  varies  depending  on 
whether  or  not  students  have  associate  degrees  (AA  or  A.S.).  Eleven  campuses  (Albany 
Binghamton,  the  Health  Science  Centers  at  Brooklyn  and  Syracuse,  Brockport,  Fredonia, 
Geneseo,  Oneonta,  Oswego,  Plattsburgh,  and  Purchase)  indicated  that  the  minimum  varies 
depending  on  students’  program  choices.  Nine  campuses  (Stony  Brook,  Buffalo  College, 
Cortland,  New  Paltz,  Old  Westbury,  Potsdam,  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry, 
Maritime,  and  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology)  indicated  a single  minimum  GPA. 

The  University  Center  at  Buffalo  requires  a minimum  GPA  of  2.0  from  associate 
degree  holders  (AA.  and  A.S.)  and  25  of  all  other  transfer  applicants.  Of  the  11  campuses 
who  indicated  that  minimum  GPA’s  vary  with  students’  program  choices,  five  campuses  gave 
no  minimum  figure  (Albany,  Binghamton,  the  Health  Science  Centers  at  Brooklyn  and 
Syracuse,  and  Oneonta).  One  campus  (Brockport)  indicated  a minimum  of  225,  and  five 
campuses  (Fredonia,  Geneseo,  Oswego,  Plattsburgh,  and  Purchase)  indicated  a minimum 
of  2.0.  Single  figure  responses  from  nine  campuses  range  from  a 2.0  at  five  campuses 
(Buffalo  College,  Old  Westbury,  Potsdam,  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry  and  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology),  through  25  at  three  campuses  (Stony  Brook,  New  Paltz,  and 
Maritime),  to  2.7  at  Cortland. 

Programs  requiring  minimum  GPA’s  higher  than  the  minimum  GPA  for  admission  to 
the  college  vary  by  campus  (see  Table  2,  page  75),  but  some  programs  are  named  frequently 
across  campuses.  Those  programs,  indicated  by  five  or  more  campuses,  include  business 
(including  accounting  at  three  of  the  five),  communications,  criminal  justice,  education,  and 
nursing.  Two  campuses  (Geneseo  and  Oswego)  indicated  that  all  programs  have  minimum 
GPA’s,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  the  minimum  is  the  same  or  higher  than  the 
overall  minimum  given  earlier  in  the  survey.  Two  other  campuses  (Binghamton  and  the 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology)  listed  no  programs  as  having  minimum  GPA  requirements. 

If  a transfer  applicant’s  GPA  does  not  meet  the  minimum  required,  but  the  student  has 
shown  strong  improvement,  all  but  two  campuses  reported  that  this  is  taken  into 


consideration  in  the  decision-making  process.  However,  the  Health  Science  Center  at 
Syracuse  does  so  in  most  but  not  all  programs,  and  Fredonia  does  not  do  so  if  the  transfer 
applicant  is  not  in  good  academic  standing.  Buffalo  University  and  Purchase  indicated  that 
they  do  not  take  such  evidence  into  consideration. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  the  incoming  GPA  is  recomputed,  12  campuses  indicated 
they  do  not  recompute,  while  nine  campuses  indicated  they  do.  Binghamton,  Buffalo 
University,  New  Paltz,  Plattsburgh,  Potsdam,  and  Purchase  routinely  recompute  transfer 
applicant  GPA’s.  Albany  and  Buffalo  College  recompute  transfer  applicant  GPA’s  only 
when  all  previous  grades  are  not  included.  Oswego  recomputes  transfer  applicant  GPA’s 
only  when  a grading  system  including  pluses  and  minuses  has  been  used  to  compute  the 
original  GPA. 

Responses  to  the  survey  question  of  how  campuses  handle  a student’s  GPA,  if  the 
transfer  applicant  has  attended  more  than  one  college  speak  to  two  different  processes;  the 
generation  of  an  incoming  GPA,  and  the  generation  of  a decision  on  the  application.  Five 
campus  responses  (Albany,  Stony  Brook,  Geneseo,  Oneonta,  and  Maritime)  address  both 
of  these  processes,  four  address  only  application  decision-making  (Brockport,  Cortland, 
Fredonia,  and  Old  Westbury),  and  11  campuses  (Binghamton  and  Buffalo  University,  the 
Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse,  Buffalo  College,  New  Paltz,  Oswego,  Plattsburgh, 
Potsdam,  Purchase,  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry,  and  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology)  address  only  the  generation  of  an  incoming  GPA.  The  Health  Science  Center 
at  Brooklyn  indicated  that  such  a situation  is  a rare  occurrence  in  their  experience,  and  that 
it  would  be  handled  on  a case-by-case  basis  if  it  occurred.  The  University  Center  at  Albany 
indicated  that  variations  in  how  the  transfer  applicant  GPA  is  handled  is  evident  across 
academic  programs  on  their  campus. 

Comments  concerning  the  decision-making  process  indicated  that  the  most  influence 
on  the  admissions  decision  is  exerted  by  the  most  recent  academic  record  on  five  campuses 
(Stony  Brook,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  Geneseo,  and  Old  Westbury),  and  by  the  most  recent  and 
substantial  record  on  two  campuses  (Albany  and  Brockport).  Maritime  College  indicated 
that  the  most  influential  academic  record  is  the  one  containing  the  most  courses  in  math 
and  science,  and  Oneonta  reported  that  all  previous  course  work  is  equally  influential. 

With  respect  to  the  process  of  generating  an  incoming  GPA  for  a transfer  applicant 
who  has  attended  more  than  one  college,  four  campuses  do  not  recompute  GPA’s. 
Environmental  Science  and  Forestry  uses  only  the  GPA  from  the  applicant’s  full-time  study, 
and  Oneonta,  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Maritime  College  leave  the  applicant 
with  multiple  GPA’s.  Twelve  campuses  do  recompute  incoming  GPA’s  for  transfer 
applicants  who  have  attended  more  than  one  college  prior  to  application,  but  described  the 
process  in  various  ways.  New  Paltz  reported  that  it  recomputes  the  GPA,  but  did  not 
indicate  how.  Buffalo  College  indicated  that  the  GPA  may  be  recomputed,  particularly  if 
the  applicant  has  chosen  a more  competitive  program,  but  also  does  not  indicate  any 
method  for  doing  so.  The  University  Center  at  Buffalo  averages  all  previous  college  grades 
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while  Geneseo  and  Purchase  average  the  GPA’s.  Seven  campuses  (Albany,  Binghamton, 
Stony  Brook,  Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse,  Oswego,  Plattsburgh,  and  Potsdam) 
compute  a new  overall  GPA  including  all  past  college  grades.  Although  it  may  be  safe  to 
assume  that  all  seven  campuses  sum  credits  and  quality  points  and  divide  the  summed 
quality  points  by  the  summed  credits  to  compute  the  overall  GPA,  only  the  responses  from 
Plattsburgh  and  Potsdam  make  specific  comments  about  basing  such  an  overall  GPA  on 
credits  and  quality  points. 

In  response  to  the  request  to  list  academic  programs  not  accepting  transfer  applicants 
in  the  spring  semester,  15  of  the  21  baccalaureate  campuses  responded.  The  responses  vary 
from  all  programs  not  being  available  at  the  Health  Science  Center  at  Brooklyn,  through 
variations  from  year-to-year  at  two  campuses  (Binghamton  and  Environmental  Science  and 
Forestry)  to  no  programs  not  being  available  at  five  campuses  (Geneseo,  New  Paltz, 
Oswego,  Plattsburgh,  and  Potsdam).  Two  campuses  (Old  Westbury  and  Oneonta)  indicated 
that  the  request  to  list  academic  programs  not  accepting  transfer  applicants  in  the  spring 
semester  was  not  applicable  to  their  situation.  Whether  this  should  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  no  spring  semester  admission  for  any  program  or  no  programs  not  available  to 
transfer  students  is  unclear. 

Five  campuses  indicated  specific  programs  as  not  available  in  the  spring  semester  as 
described  below.  The  number  of  programs  per  campus  ranges  from  one  to  eight,  with  three 
campuses  indicating  one  program  (Albany,  Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse,  and 
Brockport),  one  campus  (Purchase)  reporting  five  programs,  and  the  University  Center  at 
Buffalo  reporting  eight  programs.  The  programs  unavailable  in  the  spring  semester  by 
campus  are  as  follows: 


University  Centers 

Albany 

Buffalo 


Social  Welfare 
Art 

Occupational  Therapy 
Physical  Therapy 
Accounting 
Pharmacy 

Medical  Technology 
Nuclear  Med  Tech 
Exercise  Science 


Health  Science  Center 

Syracuse  - Nursing 
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University  Colleges 

Brockport  - Social  Work 

Purchase  - Acting 

Filmmaking 

Stage  Design  and  Tech. 

Visual  Arts 
Psychology 

Ten  of  the  21  baccalaureate  campuses  responded  to  a request  to  list  academic  programs 
not  available  at  all  to  transfer  applicants.  It  is  unclear  whether  the  lack  of  responses  from 
the  other  11  campuses  should  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  there  are  no  programs  on  their 
campuses  that  are  not  available  to  transfer  applicants.  Of  the  ten  responding  campuses,  six 
(the  Health  Science  Center  at  Brooklyn,  Geneseo,  New  Paltz,  Potsdam,  Purchase  and 
Environmental  Science  and  Forestry)  indicated  that  there  are  no  programs  on  their 
campuses  not  available  to  transfer  students.  Old  Westbury  indicated  that  the  request  was 
not  applicable  to  their  campus,  and  three  campuses  (Fredonia,  Oswego,  and  Plattsburgh) 
indicated  specific  programs  not  available  to  transfer  applicants  as  shown  below: 

Fredonia  - Cooperative  programs  in  Education  and  Special  Education 

Oswego  - All  2 + 2 programs 

Plattsburgh  - 3 + 4 program  in  Optometry 

TRANSFER  CREDIT 

When  asked  who  at  their  campuses  should  be  contacted  for  information  on  transfer 
credits,  17  of  the  baccalaureate  campuses  indicated  one  or  more  persons  per  campus  by 
name,  and  four  campuses  indicated  the  Admissions  Office.  Responses  to  the  question 
concerning  the  maximum  number  of  credits  accepted  in  transfer  fall  into  four  general 
categories  with  one  campus  (Stony  Brook)  indicating  that  such  a question  was  not  applicable 
for  their  campus.  Other  campuses  gave  either  a single  maximum  number,  differentiated 
between  maximums  for  two*  and  four-year  colleges,  indicated  that  there  was  no  maximum, 
or  indicated  that  the  maximum  varies  across  academic  programs  on  their  campuses. 

Single  number  maximums  from  seven  campuses  range  from  a high  of  90  credits  at  New 
Paltz  and  Purchase  to  a low  of  60  credits  at  the  Health  Science  Center  at  Brooklyn  and  the 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology.  Maximums  of  66,  72,  and  75  credits  were  reported  at 
Oneonta,  Old  Westbury,  and  Fredonia  respectively.  Variations  across  academic  programs 
were  indicated  at  three  campuses  (Binghamton,  the  Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse,  and 
Environmental  Science  and  Forestry)  with  Binghamton  reporting  variations  across  academic 
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programs  with  a maximum  of  96  credits,  and  HSC  Syracuse  indicating  a 24  credit-hour 
residency  requirement  for  all  programs. 

No  maximum  on  the  number  of  credits  that  may  be  transferred  was  reported  by  two 
campuses  (the  University  Center  at  Buffalo  and  Maritime),  but  Maritime  indicated  a one- 
year  campus  residency  requirement  for  all  students.  Eight  campuses  (Albany,  Brockport, 
Buffalo  College,  Cortland,  Geneseo,  Oswego,  Plattsburgh,  and  Potsdam)  reported  separate 
maximums  for  credits  from  two-  and  four-year  colleges,  with  Albany  reporting  only  a 
maximum  of  64  for  credits  from  two-year  colleges.  With  respect  to  maximums  for  credits 
from  two-year  colleges,  the  other  seven  campuses  reported  numbers  of  credits  which  ranged 
from  a low  of  60  at  Geneseo  to  a high  of  72  at  Plattsburgh.  The  other  five  campuses 
reported  maximums  for  credit  from  two-year  colleges  of  62  (Oswego),  64  (Brockport, 
Buffalo,  and  Cortland),  and  70  (Potsdam).  Maximums  for  credits  transferrable  from  four- 
year  colleges  ranged  from  a low  of  79-83  at  Cortland  to  a high  of  96  at  Brockport. 
Plattsburgh  reported  a maximum  of  89,  Geneseo  and  Potsdam  a maximum  of  90,  Buffalo 
College  a maximum  of  91,  and  Oswego  a maximum  of  92. 

In  response  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  "D"  grades  are  transferrable  most 
campuses  reported  a qualified  "yes,"  two  campuses  (Stony  Brook  and  Buffalo  College) 
indicated  an  unqualified  "yes,"  and  three  campuses  (Binghamton,  the  Health  Science  Center 
at  Syracuse,  and  Maritime)  indicated  "no."  Four  of  the  remaining  16  campuses  (Cortland, 
Old  Westbury,  Oneonta,  and  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology)  indicated  that  a grade  of 
"D"  transfers  only  if  it  is  part  of  an  AA.  or  AS.  degree.  Oneonta  and  Old  Westbury  qualify 
the  situation  further  by  indicating  respectively  that  the  AA  or  AS.  must  be  from  a SUNY 
campus  or  that  the  "D"  is  one  of  four  or  less  in  courses  not  required  for  the  major.  Five 
other  campuses  (University  Center  at  Buffalo,  Brockport,  Oswego,  Potsdam,  and  Purchase) 
also  indicated  that  a grade  of  "D"  transfers,  if  it  is  in  a course  outside  the  major 
requirements.  Buffalo  indicated  only  three  majors  (music,  nursing,  and  occupational 
therapy),  in  which  this  limitation  holds  true. 

Other  qualifications  put  on  the  transfer  of  grades  of  "D"  include  balancing  off  the  "D’s" 
with  "Bs"  at  Albany;  applying  to  one  of  the  few  programs  where  "D’s"  are  acceptable  at  the 
Health  Science  Center  at  Brooklyn;  completing  the  course  in  which  a "D"  was  received  prior 
to  September  1, 1992,  at  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry;  and  attaining  an  overall  GPA 
above  2.00  for  all  prior  coursework  at  New  Paltz.  Fredonia  indicated  that  academic 
departments  may  request  students  to  repeat  certain  courses  in  which  they  received  grades 
of  "D",  and  Plattsburgh  indicated  that  the  "D"  may  not  be  in  English  composition,  may  not 
bring  the  GPA  in  the  major  below  2.0,  and  must  be  in  a course  in  which  an  academic 
department  does  not  require  a grade  higher  than  "D."  Albany  also  reported  that  the  current 
policy  is  under  review  and  may  change. 

When  asked  about  the  timing  of  the  availability  of  transfer  credit  evaluations,  only  one 
campus  (Binghamton)  reported  that  students  cannot  find  out  which  courses  transfer  before 
paying  deposits.  Other  campuses  indicated  that  this  was  possible,  although  five  campuses 
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reported  some  qualifications  to  their  statements.  The  University  Center  at  Buffalo  indicated 
that  they  recommend  that  students  make  appointments  with  departments  to  receive 
confirmation  of  credit  transfer.  The  Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse,  Buffalo  College  and 
Old  Westbury  reported  that  such  evaluations  are  unofficial.  Buffalo  College  and  Qneonta 
indicated  that  such  evaluations  can  be  completed  for  only  selected  students.  Qneonta  so 
indicated  that  they  expect  by  fall  1992  to  be  able  to  provide  such  information  to  all  students 
transferring  from  feeder  schools  within  two-weeks  of  their  deposits  being  paid.  With  respect 
to  obtaining  credit  evaluations  prior  to  application,  four  campuses  (the  Umversity  Centers 
at  Binghamton  and  Buffalo,  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Maritime  College) 
reported  that  this  is  not  possible  on  their  campuses.  All  others  indicated  that  such  timing 
of  credit  evaluations  is  possible,  although  Cortland  and  Oneonta  qualified  their  statements 
bv  indicating  respectively  that  evaluation  availability  is  dependent  on  the  timing  of  the 
request,  and  that  evaluations  can  be  obtained  by  some  students  from  feeder  schools  but  not 

all  transfer  applicants. 

Acceptable  sources  of  transfer  credit  in  addition  to  courses  were  identified  in  survey 
responses  which,  once  again,  varies  across  campuses.  Credit  by  examination  at  a community 
college  was  identified  by  14  campuses  (the  University  Centers  at  Albany,  Binghamton,  and 
Buffalo;  the  Health  Science  Centers  at  Brooklyn  and  Syracuse;  Brockport,  Fredoma,  New 
Paitz,  Old  Westbury,  Plattsburgh,  Potsdam,  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry,  Maritime, 
and  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology)  as  acceptable  for  transfer  with  the  Health  Science 
Center  at  Brooklyn  stipulating  that  the  examinations  must  test  other  than  remedial  work. 
Six  campuses  (Stony  Brook,  Buffalo  College,  Cortland,  Geneseo,  Oswego,  and  Purchase) 
indicated  that  such  examinations  are  not  acceptable  sources  of  transfer  credit.  Oneonta  did 
not  respond  to  this  question. 

With  respect  to  armed  forces  credit,  all  but  three  of  the  campuses  (Albany, 
Environmental  Science  and  Forestry,  and  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology)  reported  that 
such  credit  is  transferable.  The  University  Center  at  Buffalo  indicated  that  some 
restrictions  apply  to  the  transfer  of  such  credit,  and  the  Health  Science  Center  at  Brooklyn 
reported  that  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to  grant  transfer  credit  are  made  on  a case-by- 
case basis.  All  21  baccalaureate  campuses  indicated  that  they  grant  credit  for  CLEP  exams, 
although  the  University  Center  at  Buffalo  reported  that  some  restrictions  apply.  The  Health 
Science  Center  at  Brooklyn  indicated  that  some  academic  programs  on  their  campus  do  not 
grant  such  credit,  and  Cortland  reported  that  they  grant  credit  only  for  the  subject 

examinations. 

HOUSING 

Five  of  the  baccalaureate  campuses  (the  University  Center  at  Buffalo,  Health  Science 
Center  at  Syracuse,  Brockport,  Plattsburgh,  and  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry) 
reported  having  deadlines  for  housing  applications.  The  University  Center  at  Buffalo  and 
Plattsburgh  each  indicated  deadlines  for  fall  and  spring  semesters.  The  deadlines  at  Buffalo 
are  May  1 for  fall,  and  December  1 for  spring.  The  deadlines  at  Plattsburgh  are  June  15 
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for  fall,  and  December  15  for  spring.  Brockport  reported  a deadline  that  is  the  same  as  the 
tuition  deposit  deadline,  while  the  Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse  indicated  only  a 
deadline  for  fall  (July  1).  The  College  of  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry  reported  a 
deadline  date  of  30  days  after  acceptance.  Four  of  the  15  campuses  indicating  no  deadline 
(Albany,  Old  Westbury,  Oneonta,  and  Purchase)  reported  that  priority  in  housing  is  given 
to  early  applicants. 

All  campuses  indicated  that  on-campus  housing  is  available  for  transfer  students,  and 
all  campuses  except  one  (Fashion  Institute  of  Technology)  reported  that  all  transfer  students 
are  accommodated.  Six  campuses  qualified  their  affirmative  responses  (University  Centers 
at  Binghamton  and  Buffalo,  Brockport,  Fredonia,  Old  Westbury,  and  Environmental  Science 
and  Forestry)  with  Fredonia  indicating  that  they  have  no  on-campus  housing  available  for 
married  couples  or  families,  and  the  other  five  indicating  that  the  earlier  transfer  students 
apply  for  on-campus  housing,  the  more  assured  they  are  of  being  accommodated. 

Five  campuses  (Geneseo,  New  Paltz,  Old  Westbury,  Potsdam  and  Maritime  College) 
reported  that  they  do  not  assist  transfer  students  in  finding  off-campus  housing.  All  others 
indicated  they  do  assist  students  and  all  but  one  campus  (Cortland)  gave  the  names  of 
people  or  organizations  who  carry  out  this  function  on  campuses. 

COSTS 

The  information  gathered  in  this  section  of  the  survey  is  not  comparable  across 
campuses  due  to  the  variations  in  interpretation  of  time  frames  (yearly  costs  as  opposed  to 
costs  by  semester),  cost  breakdowns  (tuition  and  fees),  and  commuter  residency  status  (in- 
state or  out-of-state). 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION 

All  campuses  indicated  the  name  of  a contact  person  for  financial  aid.  All  but  two 
campuses  (Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse  and  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry) 
reported  that  the  FAF  is  the  appropriate  form  to  be  filed  when  transfer  students  seek  aid. 
The  Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse  accepts  the  FAF,  but  they  prefer  the  FFS  and 
Environmental  Science  and  Forestry  requires  the  FFS.  Five  campuses  (Brockport,  Old 
Westbury,  Oneonta,  Purchase  and  Maritime)  indicated  they  require  other  materials  in 
addition  to  the  FAF.  Given  the  way  the  survey  question  is  worded,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
other  campuses  also  require  additional  materials  and  simply  chose  to  interpret  the  question 
narrowly,  therefore  limiting  their  response  to  naming  the  form  required,  or  whether  they  do 
not  require  additional  materials.  Brockport,  Purchase,  and  Maritime  each  requires  the 
completion  of  their  own  form  in  addition  to  the  FAF,  and  Old  Westbury  requires  the  New 
York  state  form  in  addition  to  the  FAF.  Also,  Brockport  requires  a financial  aid  transcript 
from  each  previous  college  attended  as  does  Oneonta. 
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Deadlines  for  filing  financial  aid  forms  vary  across  campuses.  One  campus  (Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology)  did  not  respond  to  this  question,  and  another  campus  (Health 
Science  Center  at  Brooklyn)  indicated  that  deadlines  vary  across  academic  programs.  Two 
campuses  (New  Paltz  and  Maritime)  reported  that  there  are  no  deadlines  on  their  campuses, 
and  two  other  campuses  (Albany  and  Stony  Brook)  indicated  15  day  deadlines  after  the 
receipt  of  an  application  for  admission  and  after  admission,  respectively. 

Fifteen  other  campuses  gave  specific  dates  with  four  campuses  (University  Center  at 
Buffalo,  Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse,  Geneseo  and  Old  Westbury)  indicating 
deadlines  for  the  fall  semester,  eight  campuses  (Binghamton,  Brockport,  Cortland,  Fredonia, 
Oneonta,  Oswego,  Potsdam,  and  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry)  reporting  deadlines 
for  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  and  three  campuses  (Buffalo  College,  Plattsburgh,  and 
Purchase)  indicating  deadlines  for  the  fall,  spring,  and  summer  semesters  (see  Table  3,  page 
78  for  these  dates). 

When  asked  if  the  campus  offers  scholarships  for  transfer  students,  eight  campuses 
(Health  Science  Center  at  Brooklyn,  Buffalo  College,  Cortland,  Geneseo,  Old  Westbury, 
New  Paltz,  Oneonta,  and  Oswego)  replied  "no."  Two  campuses  (Environmental  Science  and 
Forestry  and  Maritime)  replied  "yes,"  and  ten  campuses  (Albany,  Binghamton,  Buffalo 
University,  Stony  Brook,  Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse,  Brockport,  Fredonia, 
Plattsburgh,  Potsdam,  and  Purchase)  replied  "yes"  and  described  the  scholarships  available 
(see  Table  4,  page  79  for  descriptions). 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REVISIONS  TO  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 

To  increase  the  value  of  data  concerning  academic  programs  to  which  access  is  limited, 
the  questions  concerning  minimum  GPA  requirements  should  be  revised  and  some  questions 
concerning  the  existence  of  limited  enrollment  or  "capped"  programs  should  be  developed. 
Increased  clarity  concerning  the  availability  of  academic  programs  to  transfer  students  might 
be  achieved  by  beginning  each  inquiry  with  a "yes"  or  "no"  question  such  as  "Are  there  any 
programs  on  your  campus  which  do  not  accept  transfers  in  the  spring  semester?"  and  then 
following  with  a statement  such  as  "If  yes,  please  list  programs." 

The  section  on  costs  should  be  eliminated  or  revised  to  elicit  comparable  data. 
Definitions  of  terms  may  be  necessary  in  some  instances  to  produce  such  data. 
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TABLE  1 

APPLICATION  DEADLINE  DATES 


Key: 

rec.  = 

Recommended 

aprx.  = 

Approximately 

PT  = 

Physical  Therapy 

ECT  = 

Extracorporeal  Technology 

FALL  SEMESTER 


1 X/15 

| 2/1 

2/15 

3/1 

3/15 

4/1 

4/15 

5/1 

7/10 

8/15  | 

University  Centers: 

Albany  Aprx. 

Binghamton  deadlines  vary  by  academic  program 

Buffalo  + 

Stony  Brook 


Health  Science  Centers: 


Brooklyn 

deadlines  vary  by  academic  program 

Syracuse 

+ PT  & ECT  only,  others  rolling 

Colleges  of  Arts  and  Science: 

Brockport 

+ rec. 

Buffalo 

no  specific  deadlines  - rolling 

Cortland 

+ 

Fredonia 
Geneseo  + 

+ 

New  Paltz 

no  specific  deadlines  - rolling 

Old  Westbuiy 

no  specific  deadlines  - rolling 

Oneonta 

+ 

Oswego 

+ 

Plattsburgh 

+ 

Potsdam 

recommend  following  dates  published  in  Application  < 

Purchase 

Specialized  College: 

- letters  & science  - no  deadlines  - rolling 
+ Arts  only 

Environmental  Science  and  Forestry  + 

Maritime 

Colleges  of  Technology: 

Fashion  Institute 

+ 
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TABLE  1 COM. 


SPRING  SEMESTER 


9/1 

10/1 

10/15 

11/1 

11/15 

12/1 

12/15 

12/31 

University  Centers: 

Albany 

Binghamton  deadlines  vary  by  academic  program 

Buffalo 

Stony  Brook 


aprx. 

+ 

+ 


Health  Science  Centers: 

Brooklyn  deadlines  vary  by  academic  program 

Syracuse  most  programs  rolling  Nrsg 


Colleges  of  Arts  and  Science: 


Brockport 

+ 

Buffalo 

no  specific  deadlines  - rolling  acceptances 

Cortland 

+ 

Fredonia 

+ 

Geneseo 

+ 

New  Paltz 

no  specific  deadlines  - rolling  acceptances 

Old  Westbury 

no  specific  deadlines  ° rolling  acceptances 

Oneonta 

+ rec. 

Oswego 

+ 

Plattsburgh 

+ 

Potsdam 

recommend  following  dates  published  in  the  Application 

Purchase 

Letters  and  Science  - no  deadlines  - rolling 
+ arts  only 

Guidebook 


Specialized  Colleges: 

Environmental  Science  and  Forestry  + 

Maritime  + 


Colleges  of  Technology: 
Fashion  Institute 


+ 
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TABLE  2 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS  WITH  GPA  REQUIREMENTS  HIGHER  THAN  MINIMUM 

University  Centers: 

Albany  Accounting 


Business  Administration 
Computer  Science 
Criminal  Justice 
Psychology 
Social  Welfare 
Teacher  Education 

Buffalo 

Architecture 

Art 

Biochemistry 

Communication 

Computer  Science 

Engineering 

Exercise  Science 

Geography 

Management 

Mathematics 

Media  Studies 

Medical  Technology 

Nuclear  Medical  Technology 

Nursing 

Occupational  Therapy 
Pharmacy 
Physical  Therapy 
Political  Science 
Psychology 

Stony  Brook 

Business  Management 

Health  Science  Centers: 

Brooklyn  Nursing 

Physician's  Assistant 


Syracuse 


Extracorporeal  Technology 
Physical  Therapy 


Colleges  off  Arts  and  Science;  TABLE  2 cont. 

Brockport  Criminal  Justice 


Education 

Nursing 

Physical  Education 
Social  Work 

■ Buffalo 

Business 
Communication 
Criminal  Justice 
Dietetics 

Education  - Elementary 

Secondary  Social  Studies 
Special 

General  Studies 
Social  Work 

Speech  and  Language  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Cortland 

Elementary  Education 

Speech  and  Hearing  Handicapped  Evaluation 
Speech  and  Hearing  Science 

■j  Fredonia 

Accounting 
Business 
Communication 
Elementary  Education 

Geneseo 

All  Programs 

1 New  Paltz 

Business 

Communication 

Education 

Engineering 

Fine  Arts 

Nursing 

Psychology 

■ Old  Westbuiy 

Business 

Teacher  Education 

■ Oneonta 

Education 

B Oswego 

All  Programs 

■ERIC 
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Plattsburgh  Accounting 

Business 
Criminal  Justice 
Education 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management 
Nursing 

Potsdam  Teacher  Education 


Purchase  Psychology 


TABLE  2 cont. 


Specialized  Colleges: 

Environmental  Science  and  Forestry 

Forest  Engineering  and  Paper  Science  Engineering 


Maritime  Engineering 

Marine  Transportation 
Meteorology/Oceanography 
Naval  Architecture 
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TABLE  3 


I 

■ DEADLINE  DATES  FOR  FILING  FINANCIAL  AID  FORMS 


Fall 

Spring 

Summer 

University  Centers: 

Binghamton 

2/15 

11/15 

Buffalo 

3/15 

Health  Science  Centers: 

Syracuse 

4/1 

Colleges  of  Arts  and  Science: 

Brockport 

3/1 

10/15  rec. 

Buffalo 

3/1 

11/15 

5/1 

Cortland 

5/1 

12/15 

Fredonia 

3/1 

10/1 

Geneseo 

2/15 

Old  Westbuiy 

4/26 

Oneonta 

3/15 

11/15 

Oswego 

3/15 

11/15 

Plattsburgh 

4/15 

rolling 

rolling 

Potsdam 

3/1 

11/15  rec. 

Purchase 

2/15 

11/15 

5/1 

Specialized  Colleges: 

Envir,  Sri.  & Forestry 

3/15 

12/1 
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TABLE  4 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AVAILABLE  FOR  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 


University  Centers: 
Albany 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Stony  Brook 


3 Presidential  Scholarships  $1,000  per  year 

applicants  invited  to  apply  based  on  academic  achievement. 

dependent  on  demonstrated  need. 

10  Honors  Scholarships  $1,000  per  year  for  2 years 
GPA  of  3.8  - 4.0  on  30+  credits. 

Honors  College  Program  $1,000  non-refundable. 


Health  Science  Centers: 

Syracuse  10-25  need-based  scholarships  $500  - $2,000  per  year. 


Colleges  of  Arts  and  Science: 

Brockport  8-10  scholarships  totalling  $4,500  per  year;  criteria  vary  - 

usually  require  full-time  attendance  and  GPA  of  33+. 

Fredonia  AA./A.S.  degree  with  3.7+  GPA. 


Plattsburgh 


Potsdam 

Purchase 


10  Presidential  Scholarships  $1,000  per  year  based  on  academic 
performance. 

20  Foundation  Scholarships  $500  per  year  based  on  academics  and  need. 

3 Reutershom  Scholarships  $500  based  on  academic  performance. 

$250  - $5,000  some  need  based,  some  academic  performance  based,  some  both. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  NARRATIVES 


ENROLLMENT  PLANNING  UPDATE  - FALL  199©  CYCLE 

As  part  of  the  fall  1990  enrollment  planning  cycle,  the  presidents  of  both  state-operated 
institutions  and  community  colleges  were  asked  to  respond  to  several  "central  questions." 
Among  these  were  questions  related  to  recently  issued  directives  concerning  access  to  SUNY 
for  transfer  students,  and  the  university  policy  on  transfer  and  articulation. 

Presidents  of  state-operated  campuses  were  asked,  "Have  recent  increases  in  transfer 
enrollments  been  successful  in  increasing  access  to  graduates  from  SUNY  two-year 
colleges?"  They  were  also  told  that,  "It  is  vital  that  your  narrative  provide  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  transfer  places  you  are  planning  in  1991-92  through  1995-96  for  A. A.  and 
AS.  graduates  from  SUNY  and  CUNY"  (p3).  Presidents  of  community  colleges  were 
asked,  "Have  the  increased  goals  for  transfer  enrollments  at  the  four-year  institutions  had 
beneficial  impact  on  your  ability  to  place  A. A.  and  AS.  graduates  in  four-year  institutions?", 
and  were  told  that  it  was  "vital  that  your  narrative  provide  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
graduates  you  anticipate  in  1991-92  and  beyond  with  an  AA  or  A.S.  degree"  (p.3).  The 
summary  which  follows  is  based  on  the  responses  to  these  questions  contained  in  the 
Presidential  Narratives. 

Perceived  Effect  of  Increased  Transfer  Enrollment  Goals 

From  the  perspectives  of  the  presidents  of  the  four  university  centers  and  eight  of  the 
nine  responding  university  colleges,  access  had  increased  to  each  of  their  four-year 
institutions  for  graduates  of  SUNY  two-year  colleges.  Specific  data  were  cited  as  evidence 
in  the  documents  of  one  university  center  and  five  university  colleges;  and  two  university 
centers  and  eight  university  colleges  described  specific  enrollment  and  articulation  initiatives 
being  implemented  to  increase  transfer  enrollments.  Oswego,  the  Health  Science  Centers 
at  Brooklyn  and  Syracuse,  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry,  Maritime,  Optometry,  and 
Ceramics,  and  the  Statutory  Colleges  at  Cornell  described  no  increase  in  access  for  SUNY 
two-year  graduates  at  their  institutions,  but  four  specialized  colleges  and  two  statutory 
colleges  described  enrollment  and  articulation  initiatives  being  implemented  to  increase 
transfer  enrollments. 

The  specific  data  cited  as  evidence  of  increased  access  varied  across  campuses  and  are 
supported  by  SUNY-wide  data  on  the  deposit  paying  and  enrollment  behavior  of  SUNY 
two-year  campus  graduates.  The  SUNY-wide  data  indicate  that  from  1986  to  1990  deposits 
from  SUNY  two-year  college  graduates  (AA,  AS.,  AAS.,  and  AO.S.)  increased  786  or 
123  percent  from  6,410  to  7,196.  Enrollments  for  this  same  group  increased  870  (18.2 
percent)  from  4,770  to  5,640.  (Sources:  APC  Summary  of  Transfer  Choices  1/11/93  and 
OIR  Trends  in  Transfers  7/29/92.) 

However,  given  the  fact  that  during  the  same  time  period  (1986  to  1990)  applications 
from  SUNY  two-year  campus  graduates  increased  6,529  or  (33.4  percent)  from  19,551  to 


26,080,  and  denials  of  these  applications  increased  2,949  (125  percent)  from  2,357  to  5,306 
(Source:  APC  Summary  of  Transfer  Choices  1/11/93),  the  view  from  the  colleges  of 
technology  and  community  colleges  was  not  so  clearly  one  of  increased  access  at  SUNY 
four-year  campuses.  Only  two  technical  colleges  and  five  community  colleges  indicated 
beneficial  impact  from  increased  goals  for  transfer  enrollments  at  four-year  SUNY 
institutions. 

Alfred  related  that,  "several  four-year  colleges  have  responded,  and  that  there  appears 
to  be  a trend  for  more  flexibility  and  greater  accommodation"  while  the  affirmative  response 
from  Morrisville  was  more  futuristic  and  anticipatory.  It  said,  "the  openness  of  transfer 
should  be  extremely  beneficial  for  our  graduates."  Broome  and  Dutchess  replied 
affirmatively  and  cited  specific  instances  of  improvement,  including  increased  numbers  and 
ease  of  establishment  of  articulation  agreements,  "improved  flow  of  students  to  four-year 
institutions,"  the  availability  of  more  transfer  scholarships,  the  establishments  of  "housing 
and  registration  priorities"  for  transfers,  and  improved  collaboration  of  staff  at  two-  and 
four-year  campuses  to  "facilitate  smooth  transitions  and  ensure  maximum  course 
acceptance."  Jamestown  indicated  "modest  improvement"  within  the  last  year.  Tompkins- 
Cortland  responded  simply,  "the  increased  goals  have  had  a beneficial  effect  on  the  A.A. 
and  A.S.  graduates  of  our  college,"  and  Westchester  indicated  a belief  that  the  campus  had 
experienced  positive  impact,  although  data  to  support  that  perspective  was  not  yet  available. 

One  technical  college  and  six  community  colleges  responded  with  clearly  negative 
perspectives.  FIT  replied  that  they  had  experienced  no  impact  since  FIT  graduates  only 
AA.S.  degree  holders  "who  are  excluded  from  the  directives."  Cayuga  and  Clinton 
community  colleges  described  "minimal"  and  "little"  impact  respectively,  while  Herkimer, 
Nassau,  and  Ulster  related  no  impact,  and  Corning  reported  that  "transfer  student  frustration 
has  increased  in  competing  for  fewer  spaces."  Cayuga  applauded  the  efforts  represented  by 
the  policy  reaffirmation  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  indicated  that  "students  are  still 
having  trouble  in  several  areas"  including  "transferring  into  programs  of  choice,"  "obtaining 
reasonable  schedules,"  "being  perceived  as  Tull*  members  of  the  campus,"  and  "receiving 
sufficient  support  from  the  receiving  institution."  Herkimer  reinforced  the  difficulty  students 
experience  in  transferring  into  the  program  of  their  choice,  and  described  problems 
encountered  by  AA.S.  degree  recipients  whom  they  noted  are  "the  largest  degree  group" 
from  the  Herkimer  campus.  Nassau  noted  difficulties  "with  particular  regional  institutions" 
while  Ulster  related  knowledge  of  some  continuing  "bright  spots,"  but  reiterated  that  "it  is 
still  easier  for  students  to  move  to  the  private  sector  with  more  transferable  credit  than  it 
is  to  move  within  SUNY." 

Hudson  Valley,  Jefferson,  and  Schenectady  described  mixed,  positive  and  negative 
perspectives.  Hudson  Valley  anticipated  "increased  access  to  SUNY  Albany  and  the 
Institute  of  Technology  for  older  place-bound  students,"  but  indicated  that  problems  remain 
related  to  the  "evaluation  of  credit  earned  via  methods  other  than  classroom  experiences"  - 
- credit  which  is  being  accommodated  by  "private  colleges  in  the  area."  Jefferson  noted  that 
"some  SUNY  colleges  are  offering  more  transfer  opportunities  and  some  are  not"  giving 
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Brockport  and  Oswego  as  examples  of  increase  and  no  increase  situations  respectively. 
Schenectady  noted  that  "more  students  were  attending  AA  and  AS.  programs,"  but  that 
"substantial  numbers"  of  students  are  transferring  to  "independent  institutions." 

No  direct  response  was  provided  by  the  remaining  four  colleges  of  technology  and  nine 
of  the  community  colleges.  Canton  did  not  submit  a Presidential  Narrative,  Farmingdale 
did  not  address  the  transfer  issue  in  their  narrative  (a  response  which  may  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  language  labeling  the  question  as  being  addressed  to  "community 
colleges"  as  opposed  to  "state-operated  institutions"),  and  Cobleskill  and  Delhi  took  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  concerns  about  "focusing  enrollment  planning"  on  A, A.  and  AS. 
graduates.  Neither  of  these  technical  colleges  graduate  large  numbers  of  AA  and  AS. 
degree  holders  - 17  percent  of  the  total  graduates  at  Cobleskill  and  approximately  50 
students  per  year  at  Delhi.  Of  the  nine  remaining  community  colleges,  Onondaga  did  not 
submit  a narrative;  Columbia-Greene,  Erie,  Fulton-Montgomeiy,  Mohawk  Valley,  Niagara, 
and  Orange  did  not  address  the  question  in  their  narratives;  and  North  Country  and  Sullivan 
took  the  opportunity  to  describe  their  current  situations  without  relating  the  descriptions  to 
the  question  posed. 

Responses  Monroe,  Suffolk,  and  Finger  Lakes  indicated  respectively  that  "it  is  too  early 
to  tell;"  "the  impact  has  yet  to  be  assessed;"  and  that  there  had  been  no  beneficial  impact 
yet,  but  that  the  belief  was  that  there  would  be  in  the  future.  Rockland  noted  that  whether 
or  not  increased  goals  had  beneficial  impact  was  "difficult  to  assess,"  since  many  students 
from  Rockland  transfer,  "prior  to  degree  completion"  and  Genesee  indicated  that  the  impact 
was  "difficult  to  quantify,"  but  that  more  graduates  from  Genesee  "would  enroll  if 
guaranteed  admission  to  local  four-year  institutions." 

Academic  program  areas  were  noted  by  one  university  center,  two  university  colleges, 
one  technical  college,  and  one  community  college  as  being  of  particular  concern.  Cobleskill 
reported  an  increasing  number  of  business  administration  graduates  wishing  to  transfer,  and 
Broome  noted  that  admission  for  fall  1991  to  elementary  education  curricula  within  SUNY 
had  been  closed  statewide  as  of  early  March  1991.  Binghamton  indicated  that  the  "phased 
transfer  of  bachelor  of  technology  programs  to  Alfred"  would  decrease  future  transfer 
opportunities  on  the  Binghamton  campus.  Brockport  and  Buffalo  College  described  transfer 
enrollment  limitations  in  several  programs  including  criminal  justice  and  education  at  both 
campuses,  and  physical  education  and  social  work  at  Brockport 

Enrollment  and  Articulation  Initiatives 

Enrollment  and  articulation  initiatives  mentioned  in  the  Presidential  Narratives  varied 
across  campuses  and  included  focusing  additional  recruitment  activities  on  SUNY  two-year 
campuses  (Fredonia),  the  initiation  of  mid-year  admissions  (Maritime),  and  priority  in 
admissions  being  given  to  particular  groups  of  transfers,  (associate  degree  holders  and 
junior-level  transfers  at  Brockport,  and  applicants  with  AA.  and  AS.,  degrees  at  Oswego). 
Other  enrollment  initiatives  included  registration  priorities  given  to  transfer  students 
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(Plattsburgh),  and  special  scholarships  for  transfers  (merit  scholarships  for  honors  students 
at  Stony  Brook  and  a variety  of  scholarships  at  Plattsburgh). 

Articulation  initiatives  mentioned  included  cooperative  degree  programs  (Geneseo), 
articulation  agreements  that  guarantee  admission  (New  Paltz  and  Plattsburgh),  and 
articulation  agreements  (ten  institutions  as  follows).  Maritime  indicated  that  articulation 
agreements  were  being  developed,  Buffalo  College  noted  that  the  number  of  articulation 
agreements  were  being  increased,  and  eight  other  campuses  (Buffalo  University,  Fredonia, 
Oneonta,  Plattsburgh,  ESF,  Optometry,  Ceramics,  and  Cornell  Agriculture  and  Life 
Sciences)  described  their  campuses  as  "maintaining"  articulation  agreements  with  a variety 
of  SUNY  two-year  campuses.  The  number  of  two-year  campuses  involved  in  such 
articulation  agreements  ranged  from  five  at  Fredonia  and  New  Paltz  to  forty-two  at  ESF, 
representing  obviously  different  approaches  to  program  articulation. 

Other  initiatives  mentioned  in  the  Presidential  Narratives  included  activities  with 
potential  impact  on  both  the  enrollment  of  transfer  students  and  the  articulation  of 
academic  programs.  Stony  Brook  reported  the  establishment  of  a transfer  office  and 
Plattsburgh  noted  the  activities  of  the  FIPSE  funded  transfer  project  including  the 
establishment  of  a transfer  student  club  and  the  development  of  transfer  guides  which 
address  program  articulation  agreements  and  course  equivalencies  between  Plattsburgh  and 
the  two-year  colleges  from  which  the  majority  of  transfer  students  are  sent.  Buffalo  College 
described  an  examination  of  academic  policies  which  "mitigate  against"  the  smooth  transition 
of  transfer  students,  Cornell’s  College  of  Human  Ecology  described  the  staff  as  working 
"closely  with  SUNY  two-year  colleges." 

Estimates  of  Transfer  Places  for  AA.  and  AS.  Graduates 

Two  university  centers  and  four  university  colleges  indicated  spaces  set  aside  for  AA 
and  AS.  graduates  from  SUNY  and  CUNY: 


Institution 

2m 

93-94 

94-95 

am 

Albany 

600 

600 

650 

650 

650 

Stony  Brook 

943 

943 

956 

977 

1,020 

Brockport 

One-third  of  all  new  transfers 

Cortland 

205 

— 32  percent  of  all  new  transfers 

— 205 

Fredonia 

281 

— 75  percent  of  all  new  transfers 

— 281 

Oneonta 

+50  each  year  from  present 

Binghamton  and  Buffalo  did  not  addresses  the  reservation  of  spaces  for  AA  and  AS. 
SUNY  and  CUNY  graduates  as  part  of  their  enrollment  planning,  and  Buffalo  University 
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indicated  that  associate  degree  holders  constitute  only  5 percent  of  total  transfers  at  that 
institution  - approximately  125  full-time  students  in  fall  1990.  Buffalo  University  also 
requested  a decrease  of  700  in  the  goal  for  new  transfer  students  in  fall  1991,  but  indicated 
such  a reduction  would  not  affect  applicants  with  AA  or  AS.  degrees.  Binghamton 
described  their  continued  commitment  to  maintaining  access  for  SUNY  and  CUNY 
graduates. 

The  remaining  university  colleges  (with  the  exception  of  Oswego,  Potsdam  and  Purchase) 
addressed  the  issue  of  transfer  enrollment,  and  only  New  Paltz  indicated  that  "it  is  not  their 
plan  to  reserve  spaces,"  but  that  AA  and  AS.  graduates  from  SUNY  and  CUNY  are 
viewed  as  a "priority  population."  Buffalo  College  indicated  the  intention  to  "at  least 
maintain  the  current  number  of  transfer  places  for  AA  and  AS.  graduates  from  SUNY  and 
CUNY,"  but  noted  that  Buffalo  is  not  "able  to  meet  the  demand  of  transfer  students  in 
selected  programs...."  Geneseo  described  spaces  for  A. A.  and  AS.  graduates  from  SUNY 
and  CUNY  becoming  increasingly  occupied  by  "students  from  cooperative  degree  programs 
with  regional  community  colleges"  which  are  "especially  helpful  in  serving  place-bound 
students."  Plattsburgh  indicated  that  spaces  are  reserved  for  "applicants  from  two-year 
SUNY  and  CUNY  institutions  (within  a particular  time  period)...."  Potsdam  and  Purchase 
did  not  address  the  transfer  enrollment  questions. 

The  Health  Science  Centers  at  Brooklyn  and  Syracuse,  Environmental  Science  and 
Forestry,  Maritime,  Optometry,  the  College  of  Ceramics  and  the  statutory  colleges  at 
Cornell  described  no  increase  in  access  for  SUNY  two-year  graduates.  If  they  mentioned 
spaces  available  for  transfers,  it  was  to  indicate  total  new  transfer  goals  or  spaces  available 
for  SUNY  or  SUNY  and  CUNY  graduates  with  no  reference  to  what  associate  degree  the 
graduate  might  hold. 

Estimates  of  Anticipated  Graduates 

Five  of  the  seven  appropriate  technical  colleges  and  fourteen  of  twenty-nine  community 
colleges  provided  estimates  of  the  number  of  graduates  they  anticipated  in  1991-1992  and 
beyond  with  an  AA.  or  AS.  degree.  The  estimates  given  varied  in  form,  specificity,  and 
time  span.  Some  responses  included  numbers  only  with  no  degree  indicated  (Alfred, 
Broome,  Finger  Lakes,  Monroe,  and  Niagara),  a response  which  left  the  reader  with  some 
doubt  concerning  what  the  numbers  given  represented.  Other  estimates  were  more  specific 
and  indicated  both  numbers  and  degrees,  although  some  responses  separated  AA.  and  AS. 
degree  holders  and  others  did  not  (combined  AA  and  AS.  numbers  - Delhi,  Columbia- 
Greene,  Genesee,  Rockland,  Sullivan,  and  Ulster;  separated  AA  and  AS.  numbers  - 
Morrisville,  Adirondack,  Clinton,  Dutchess,  Herkimer,  and  North  Country).  CobleskUTs 
response  was  given  in  percentage  rate  of  transfer  for  AA/AS.  graduates,  but  no  total 
AA/AS.  graduate  number  was  included.  FIT  reported  approximately  1315  degree 
recipients  per  year,  all  of  whom  would  hold  the  AAS.  degree. 
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Of  the  nineteen  estimates  of  anticipated  graduates,  three  (Alfred,  Monroe,  and 
Rockland)  were  for  1991-1992  only,  one  (Dutchess)  was  for  1991-1992  and  1992-1993,  two 
(Genesee  and  Niagara)  were  for  1991-1992  through  1993-1994,  and  three  (Adirondack, 
Broome,  and  Clinton)  were  for  1991-1992  through  1994-1995.  Four  estimates  (Morrisville, 
FIT,  Finger  Lakes,  and  Herkimer)  were  for  1991-1992  through  1995-1996,  and  the  remaining 
six  (Cobleskill,  Delhi,  Columbia-Greene,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  and  North  Country)  were  for  1991- 
1992  and  beyond  for  some  indeterminate  or  non-specific  period  of  time.  No  estimate 
included  indications  of  academic  discipline  or  major. 

Given  the  nature  of  these  estimates,  and  the  enrollment  planning  process,  and  the 
importance  of  academic  program  choice  in  the  success  of  transfer  student  transitions,  these 
estimates  seem  limited  in  their  usefulness  to  the  university  system-wide  planning  process. 
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SUMMARY  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS  NARRATIVES 


ENROLLMENT  PLANNING  UPDATE  - FALL  1993  CYCLE 

As  part  of  the  fall  1993  enrollment  planning  cycle,  the  presidents  of  community  colleges 
were  asked  two  questions  pertaining  to  resource  considerations  and  one  question  related  to 
transfer  students.  They  were  asked  to  "analyze  your  institution’s  service  to  students  enrolling 
in  transfer  programs,  i.e.,  A. A.  and  A.S.  programs."  Specifically,  they  were  encouraged  to 
"speak  to  the  issues  of  graduation  rates,  time  to  completion  of  degree,  transfer  rates 
subsequent  to  graduation,  transfer  to  SUNY  vs.  non-SUNY,  and  any  specific  problems 
encountered  in  placing  graduates  into  a SUNY  four-year  school  when  SUNY  was  the 
student’s  first  choice." 

At  the  time  the  summary  of  responses  was  completed  (more  than  two  months  after  the 
deadline  for  submission  of  updates),  responses  had  been  received  from  17  of  29  community 
college  campuses  with  the  Herkimer  campus  choosing  to  address  the  transfer  student 
question  only  in  general  terms,  describing  an  increase  in  transfer  student  enrollment 
combined  with  a decrease  in  resources  resulting  in  "insufficient  staffing."  No  responses  had 
been  received  from  the  following  12  campuses:  Coming,  Dutchess,  Erie,  Fulton- 

Montgomery,  Nassau,  North  Country,  Onondaga,  Orange,  Suffolk,  Tompkins-Cortland, 
Ulster,  and  Westchester. 

Description  of  Services 

Eight  of  the  sixteen  responding  community  colleges  chose  to  describe  services  available 
to  students  enrolled  in  transfer  programs.  The  most  frequently  described  services  included 
academic  programs,  academic  advisement,  transfer  counseling  or  planning,  career/transfer 
libraries  or  resource  centers,  and  on-campus  recruitment  activities.  No  description  of 
services  were  provided  by  Cayuga,  Columbia-Greene,  Finger  Lakes,  Herkimer,  Mohawk 
Valley,  Monroe,  Schenectady,  or  Sullivan. 

Hudson  Valley,  Jamestown,  Jefferson,  and  Niagara  mentioned  academic  programs, 
indicating  five  such  programs  at  Hudson  Valley  (business  administration,  engineering 
science,  liberal  arts  - humanities  and  social  sciences,  liberal  arts  - math  and  science,  and 
individual  studies),  six  at  Jamestown  (AJk.  programs  in  humanities  and  social  sciences  and 
A.S.  programs  in  math  and  science,  engineering  science,  computer  science,  and  business 
administration),  eight  at  Niagara  (with  no  description  of  degree  given),  and  an  undetermined 
number  at  Jefferson.  Academic  advising  was  noted  by  Broome  (especially  involving  the  arts 
and  science  faculty  creating  workload  difficulties),  Clinton,  Hudson  Valley,  and  Rockland. 

Adirondack,  Clinton,  Hudson  Valley,  Jefferson  and  Rockland  mentioned  transfer 
counseling.  Adirondack  indicated  that  both  faculty  and  counselors  undertake  this  activity, 
and  Clinton  and  Rockland  reported  major  responsibility  for  such  activity  resting  with  the 
Office  of  Career  Planning  and  Placement  and  the  Office  of  Transfer  Planning,  respectively. 
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On-campus  recruitment  activities  were  noted  by  Clinton,  Adirondack,  and  Rockland,  with 
the  latter  two  campuses  specifically  noting  transfer  days  and  college  nights  held  on  the 
campus. 

Career/transfer  libraries  or  resource  centers  were  described  by  Adirondack,  Clinton,  and 
Rockland.  Resources  available  in  such  locations  included  publications  (Adirondack,  Clinton, 
and  Rockland),  college  selection  computer  software  (Adirondack  and  Clinton),  and 
workshops  (Rockland). 

In  addition  to  these  services  mentioned  at  multiple  campuses,  Adirondack  reported  that 
students  enrolled  in  transfer  programs  also  participate  in  the  freshman  individualized 
placement  program.  Rockland  also  noted  that  students  enrolled  in  transfer  programs  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  identify  themselves  on  the  applications,  discuss  transfer  issues  at 
orientation  and  registration,  and  receive  individualized  assistance  with  the  transfer 
admissions  process.  This  narrative  also  mentioned  that  the  staff  from  the  office  of  transfer 
planning  meets  monthly  with  an  admissions  counselor  from  New  Paltz,  their  major  receiving 
institution. 

Graduation  Rates 

Four  of  the  responding  sixteen  community  colleges  provided  graduation  rates  with  two 
reporting  rates  for  AA  and  AS.  degree  recipients  separately,  and  two  reporting  a combined 
rate  for  AA  and  AS.  degree  recipients.  This  variation  in  definition  of  graduation  rate  and 
the  variety  of  time  frames  described  makes  comparison  across  campuses  inappropriate. 
Cayuga  reported  that  "the  most  recent  figures"  showed  AA.  degree  recipients  graduating  at 
a rate  of  20  percent  after  four  semesters  and  40  percent  after  five  semesters;  similar  rates 
for  AS.  degree  recipients  indicated  18  percent  graduating  after  four  semesters  and  35 
percent  after  five  semesters.  Jamestown  described  the  graduation  rate  as  of  fall  1992  as  22 
percent  for  AA.  degree  recipients  and  24  percent  for  AS.  degree  recipients. 

The  combined  graduation  rates  provided  by  Genesee  and  Niagara  also  varied  in  regard 
to  time  frames.  Genesee  indicated  that  students  enrolled  in  AA.  and  AS.  programs 
represented  one-third  of  the  total  enrollment,  and  that  the  rate  of  graduation  for  first-time, 
full-time  students  enrolled  in  these  programs  was  as  follows!  20-30  percent  after  two  years, 
29-39  percent  after  three  years,  and  31-41  percent  after  four  years.  Niagara  described  the 
fall  1992  graduation  rate  for  first-time,  full-time  students  entering  in  fall  1989  as  33  percent. 

Mohawk  Valley  indicated  they  had  "no  data  to  add  to  existing  data  provided  by  SUNY," 
while  Clinton  and  Finger  Lakes  reported  that  they  had  no  specific  figures  to  share  at  the 
present  time,  but  were  developing  tracking  systems  that  would  allow  them  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  Broome,  Schenectady,  and  Sullivan  indicated  that  graduation  rates  at  their  campuses 
had  not  changed  significantly  but  did  not  give  rates.  The  remaining  six  campuses, 
Adirondack,  Columbia-Greene,  Hudson  Valley,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  Rockland  made  no 
mention  of  graduation  rates  in  their  responses. 
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Time  to  Completion  of  Degree 

Five  of  the  sixteen  responding  community  colleges  described  the  time  it  takes  students 
enrolled  in  A. A.  and  AS.  programs  to  complete  their  degrees.  Their  responses  once  again 
varied  making  comparisons  across  campuses  inappropriate.  Cayuga  described  20  percent 
of  A A,  and  18  percent  of  AS.  degree  recipients  completing  their  degrees  in  four  semesters, 
and  40  percent  of  AA  and  35  percent  of  AS.  degree  recipients  completing  degrees  in  five 
semesters.  Jamestown  reported  that  75  percent  of  A A and  AS.  degree  recipients  complete 
in  three  years  or  less,  82  percent  in  four  years,  and  96  percent  of  A A and  100  percent  of 
AS.  degree  recipients  complete  in  five  plus  years. 

Genesee  and  Monroe  indicated  that  AA  and  AS.  degree  recipients  represent  33 
percent  and  59  percent  of  all  graduates  respectively.  At  Monroe,  more  than  50  percent  of 
these  graduates  take  more  than  two  years  to  earn  their  degrees  while  at  Genesee  20  percent 
to  30  percent  complete  in  two  years,  29  percent  to  39  percent  complete  in  three  years,  and 
31  percent  to  42  percent  complete  in  four  years.  Niagara  reported  that  41.6  percent  of  AA 
and  AS.  degree  recipients  complete  their  degrees  in  two  years,  while  58.4  percent  took 
three  years.  Genesee  indicated  that  "realistic  goals  for  this  population  could  be  established 
state-wide  and  institutionally  and  cooperative  degree  programs  expanded  if  needed, 
increasing  the  thru-put’  of  community  college  arts  and  science  students  into  baccalaureate 
and  professional  programs  if  this  is  a high  priority  system-wide." 

Schenectady  and  Sullivan  reported  no  changes  evident  at  their  campuses  in  the  time  to 
completion  of  degree  for  AA.  and  AS.  degree  recipients  but  gave  no  time.  Clinton  and 
Finger  Lakes,  once  again,  indicated  no  statistics  available  at  the  present  time  but  that 
tracking  systems  were  being  developed.  Mohawk  Valley  reported  "no  data  to  add  to  existing 
data  from  SUNY,"  and  Adirondack  reflected  a different  interpretation  of  time  to  degree 
completion  by  indicating  that  "most  students  graduate  on  time  when  they  transfer  to  parallel 
programs." 

Cayuga,  Clinton,  Hudson  Valley,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe  commented  that  many  students 
transfer  prior  to  the  completion  of  their  degrees.  Broome,  Columbia-Greene,  and  Rockland 
made  no  mention  of  time  to  degree  completion  in  their  responses. 
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Transfer  Rates 


Six  of  the  16  responding  community  colleges  reported  transfer  rates  as  follows: 
Cayuga  nearly  50  percent 

Columbia  Greene  37  percent 


Finger  Lakes  60  percent 

Jefferson  67  percent  for  A A/ AS. 

63  percent  overall 


Monroe  41  percent 

Niagara  61.3  percent  in  1991 

65.1  percent  in  1992 


Monroe  indicated  that  almost  two-thirds  of  these  graduates  transfer  to  local  institutions. 
The  locality  of  transfer  was  also  noted  by  Clinton  and  Sullivan  who,  although  they  gave  no 
transfer  rate,  did  indicate  that  the  large  majority  of  their  transfers  go  to  one  nearby  SUNY 
College.  . .Plattsburgh  for  Clinton  and  New  Paltz  for  Sullivan.  The  other  eight  campuses 
from  which  no  rates  were  indicated  were  Adirondack,  Broome,  Genesee,  Hudson  Valley, 
Mohawk  Valley,  Jamestown,  Rockland,  and  Schenectady.  Schenectady  and  Sullivan,  once 
again,  indicated  no  significant  change  from  past  rates.  Mohawk  Valley  reiterated  that  they 
had  "no  data  to  add;"  and  Jamestown  reported  numbers  of  graduates  transferring. . 204  in 
1989-90,  180  in  1990-91,  and  160  in  1991-92. 


SUNY  vs.  non-SUNY  Transfers 

The  most  frequent  response  from  Presidents’  Narratives  were  rates  of  transfer  to  SUNY 
schools.  Seven  colleges  indicated  rates  of  transfer  to  SUNY  as  follows: 


Columbia-Greene 

66  percent  of  total  transfers 

Finger  Lakes 

60  percent  of  total  transfers 

Hudson  Valley 

50  percent  of  total  transfers 

Jamestown 

1992 

1991 

1990 

68  percent  of  AA./AS.  graduates 
57  percent  of  AA./AS.  graduates 
70  percent  of  AA/AS.  graduates 

Jefferson 

75  percent  of  all  graduates 

Monroe 

1992 

1991 

49  percent  of  AA/AS.  grads 
54  percent  of  AA/AS.  grads 

Niagara 

1992 

1991 

51.6  percent  of  all  graduates 
51.5  percent  of  all  graduates 
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Columbia-Greene  and  Niagara  also  provided  comparative  rates  of  transfer  to  non-SUNY 
schools  as  follows: 

Columbia-Greene  34  percent  of  all  graduates 

22  percent  to  private  in-state 
12  percent  to  out-of-state 

Niagara  1992  13.4  percent  of  all  graduates 
1991  10  percent  of  all  graduates 

Schenectady,  once  again,  indicated  no  change  in  rates,  but  did  not  indicate  any  rate. 

In  the  next  most  frequent  response,  Broome,  Genesee,  Jefferson,  Rockland,  and  Sullivan 
described  students  transferring  to  SUNY  as  having  "little  or  no  difficulty."  Rockland  and 
Sullivan  indicated  specific  SUNY  campuses  where  transfer  was  especially  positive. . . Albany 
and  New  Paltz  for  Rockland  and  New  Paltz  for  Sullivan.  Rockland  also  indicated  that 
SUNY  "is  not  the  most  popular  choice"  of  their  graduates  and  that  there  had  been  no  need 
for  their  students  to  participate  in  the  transfer  guarantee  program  in  spring  1993. 

Cayuga  also  commented  that  many  of  their  graduates  transfer  to  non-SUNY  schools  and 
♦hat,  from  their  perspective,  it  was  easier  to  transfer  to  a non-SUNY  school  in  terms  of 
students  being  accepted  into  the  program  of  their  choice  with  full  junior  standing.  Mohawk 
Valley  concurred  with  this  perspective,  describing  the  situation  as  "our  better  students 
consistently  find  a more  welcoming  and  easier  transfer  to  non-SUNY  institutions, 
particularly  in  engineering  and  business." 

Adirondack  and  Hudson  Valley  indicated  that  students  with  2.5  GPA’s  and  above  are 
accommodated  within  the  SUNY  system,  while  Adirondack  and  Jefferson  described  the 
SUNY  transfer  guarantee  program  as  successful  with  students  having  GPA’s  of  2.0  to  2.5. 
Adirondack  commented  that  the  transfer  guarantee  "needs  to  be  expanded  to  some  AA.S. 
programs  with  high  transfer  rates,"  and  that  transfer  to  non-SUNY  schools  has  been 
"excellent"  Clinton  did  not  comment  on  SUNY  vs.  non-SUNY  transfer. 

Specific  Problems  Encountered 

No  specific  problems  were  described  by  five  of  the  sixteen  responding  community 
colleges  (Clinton,  Columbia-Greene,  Finger  Lakes,  Schenectady,  and  Sullivan).  The  specific 
problems  encountered  by  the  other  eleven  community  colleges  in  placing  their  graduates 
into  SUNY  four-year  schools  when  SUNY  was  the  student’s  first  choice  fell  into  three 
general  categories:  enrollment  process  problems,  program  articulation  problems,  and  the 
problem  of  program  availability  (Jefferson  - Physical  Therapy).  Enrollment  process 
problems  include  GPA  requirements,  unpredictability  of  January  admission  (HVCC),  low 
registration  priority  assigned  to  transfer  students,  and  decreasing  access  for  AA.S.  degree 
holders  (Monroe).  Program  articulation  problems  include  changing  and  highly  prescriptive 
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degree  requirements,  varied  acceptability  of  courses  granted  transfer  credit,  and  lack  of 
general  program  articulation. 

The  most  frequently  described  enrollment  process  problem  was  that  of  GPA 
requirements  for  admission  which  prevented  students  from  attending  either  the  college  of 
their  choice  or  the  program  of  their  choice.  Adirondack  noted  that  the  university  centers 
and  some  programs  require  very  high  averages,  3.0 +,"  while  Monroe  commented  that 
"anecdotal  evidence  from  the  office  of  transfer  and  placement  suggests  that  transfer 
opportunities  for  graduates  with  average  or  slightly  above  average  grades  are  increasingly 
limited  in  terms  of  gaining  admission  to  SUNY  programs  of  their  first  choice." 

Jefferson,  Genesee,  and  Hudson  Valley  indicated  that  students  may  be  granted  admission 
to  SUNY  four-year  schools,  but  not  to  the  programs  of  their  choice,  placing  them  in  a 
position  of  having  to  choose  between  the  schools  of  their  choice  and  the  programs  of  their 
choice.  Hudson  Valley  commented  that  this  often  happens  when  a student’s  GPA  is  below 
25.  Cayuga  also  reported  students  having  difficulty  entering  programs  of  their  choice,  but 
attributed  the  difficulty  to  differing  GPA  standards  for  native  and  transfer  students. 

On  separate  but  related  GPA  issues,  Jamestown  indicated  that  some  four-year  campuses 
do  not  honor  the  "overall  2.0  GPA,"  and  Hudson  Valley  reported  that  "the  same  programs 
at  different  schools  have  different  entrance  (GPA)  requirements,  and  different  programs  at 
the  same  school  have  different  entrance  (GPA)  requirements."  Such  variety  across  four-year 
campuses  often  makes  information  seeking  difficult  and  complex,  but  extremely  important 
for  the  student,  parent,  or  counselor  who  wishes  to  predict  the  likelihood  of  success  of  any 
transfer  applicant. 

With  respect  to  low  registration  priority  being  assigned  to  transfer  students,  Cayuga 
reported  that  degree  completion  and  commuting  were  made  difficult,  while  Genesee 
indicated  that  transfers  encounter  a large  number  of  closed  courses,  "especially  those  which 
are  needed  for  graduation."  Rockland  commented  on  students'  inability  to  enroll  in  needed 
junior-level  courses." 

The  most  frequently  described  program  articulation  problem  was  that  of  degree 
requirements  at  SUNY  four-year  schools  which  hindered  the  transfer  process.  Adirondack 
noted  changing  degree  requirements  "especially  in  general  education  and  education 
certification  requirements,"  while  Broome  and  Genesee  reported  highly  prescriptive  degree 
requirements  in  the  same  two  academic  areas.  Genesee  commented  that  such  requirements 
often  necessitated  students  "completing  substantial  general  education  requirements  at 
receiving  institutions  despite  completion  at  the  community  college  level." 

Variations  in  the  acceptability  of  courses  for  transfer  credit  were  noted  by  Hudson 
Valley  and  Niagara.  Hudson  Valley  described  "variations  across  programs  at  the  same 
campus  and  across  the  same  programs  at  various  campuses"  while  Niagara  commented  on 
variations  in  the  same  programs  at  various  campuses  and  variations  in  the  same  programs 
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over  time.  Lack  of  junior  standing  was  described  by  Cayuga  as  a "disadvantage"  to  students 
in  financial  aid  counseling,  and  the  absence  of  general  program  articulation  was  noted  as 
important  to  A.A.S.  graduates  by  Monroe. 

Cayuga  summarized  their  remarks  concerning  specific  problems  with  the  following:  "In 
general,  the  problems  that  exist  with  transfer  have  been  the  same  for  decades.  Real  effort 
is  needed  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  this  area.  While  we  have  seen  a much  more 
cooperative  and  respectful  attitude  on  the  part  of  one  of  our  main  transfer  institutions 
(Oswego),  some  others  have  been  slow  in  responding  to  the  need  for  change  in  their  policies 
on  transfer  students."  This  comment  represents  well  the  tenor  of  many  of  the  presidents’ 
responses  related  to  the  issues  of  student  transfer  and  program  articulation. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  POLICIES  PERTAINING  TO  THE 
TRANSFER  OF  STUDENTS 

WITHIN  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


On  November  29,  1972  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  University  of  New  York 
(SUNY)  adopted  a transfer  policy,  effective  fall  1974,  intended  to  guarantee  to  New  York 
state  residents  who  possessed  Associate  in  Arts  (A.A.)  or  Associate  in  Science  (A.S.)  degrees 
from  SUNY  two-year  colleges  opportunities  to  continue  their  education  at  baccalaureate 
campuses  within  SUNY  on  a full-time  basis  with  junior-level  standing.  The  same  policy 
statement  indicated  that  "this  guarantee  will  be  extended  to  every  such  graduate  who 
possesses  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  as  rapidly  as  appropriate  existing  programs 
are  expanded,  and  new  programs  developed"  (SUNY,  1973,  p.  1). 

The  values  underlying  this  policy  statement  include  the  following: 

• SUNY  is  a system  of  postsecondary  education  consisting  of  a variety  of  two-  and  four- 
year  campuses  designed  to  serve  the  residents  of  New  York  state  as  a system. 

• Students  who  begin  their  study  on  any  of  the  two-year  campuses  and  achieve 
satisfactorily  have  the  right  to  continue  to  seek  education  within  the  SUNY  system 
commensurate  with  their  interests  and  achievements. 

• The  two-year  colleges  will  become  increasingly  the  entry  point  into  the  SUNY  system 
for  students. 

• Baccalaureate  degree-granting  colleges  will  serve  increasingly  greater  proportions  of 
upper-division  students,  by  moving  toward  a 40:60  percent  ratio  between  lower  and 
upper  division  students. 

• Transfer  of  students  before  the  completion  of  the  associate  degree  is  discouraged  except 
where  inter-campus  programs  prescribe  such  transfer. 

• The  successful  completion  of  coursework  entitling  students  to  the  AA.  or  A.S.  degree 
also  entitles  students  to  full-junior  standing  in  a program  at  a baccalaureate  campus. 

• Transfer  students  who  have  earned  the  A~A.  or  A.S.  degree  will  be  provided  with  the 
same  opportunities  for  financial  aid  available  to  other  new  and  continuing  students  at 
the  baccalaureate  campus. 

It  is  clear  that  the  expected  impact  of  the  transfer  policy  was  that  all  New  York  state 
resident  graduates  of  SUNY  two-year  campuses  holding  AA  or  A.S.  degrees  who  wished 
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to  continue  their  education  at  senior  SUNY  campuses  would  be  able  to  do  so,  and  that  they 
would  be  treated  equitably  with  junior-level  continuing  students.  Less  clear,  but  nevertheless 
inherent  in  the  policy  as  adopted,  was  the  expectation  that  the  baccalaureate  campuses  at 
which  students  would  be  able  to  continue  their  education  might  not  be  those  of  the  students’ 
choices;  nor  would  the  programs  be  those  of  the  students’  choices.  In  a more  global  sense, 
it  was  also  expected  that  SUNY  would  work  as  a multi-level  system  to  serve  New  York  state 
residents,  and  that  the  benefits  of  the  transfer  guarantee  would  be  extended  to  holders  of 
the  A.A.S.  degree  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

The  actual  impact  of  the  1972  transfer  policy  fell  somewhat  short  of  these  expectations 
as  noted  by  Chancellor  Clifton  R.  Wharton  in  his  March  26,  1980  memorandum  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  when  he  stated: 

I know  that  the  Trustees  recognize  that  strong  articulation  ties  exist  among  several  State 
University  units.  However,  1 am  also  aware  of  your  concern  that  many  problems  still  are 
unresolved,  and  that  the  rate  of  progress  has  been  slow  (Wharton,  1980,  p.2). 

At  Chancellor  Wharton’s  recommendation,  the  Board  of  Trustees  returned  to  the  issues 
of  the  transfer  of  students  and  the  articulation  of  academic  programs,  and  adopted  a 
resolution  effective  fall  1982  intended  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen  the  1972  transfer  policy. 
In  particular,  the  March  1980  policy  referred  to  "parallel"  academic  programs,  and  reiterated 
the  intent  that  AA  and  AS.  graduates  should  be  able  to  attend  full-time,  be  accorded  full- 
junior  standing  in  "parallel  programs,"  and  be  given  the  opportunity  to  complete  the 
baccalaureate  degree  requirements  in  these  programs  in  four  additional  semesters  of  full- 
time study.  In  addition,  the  policy  authorized  the  "Chancellor,  or  his  designee"  to  take  the 
necessary  actions  to  assure  that  individual  campuses  established  "appropriate  administrative 
and  academic  procedures”  to  implement  the  policy  (Wharton,  1980.  p.  1). 

The  values  underlying  the  1980  transfer  policy  were  the  same  as  those  on  which  the  1972 
policy  had  been  based  plus  the  following: 

Some  strong  articulation  ties  exist  among  some  units  of  SUNY. 

Many  problems  pertaining  to  the  transfer  of  students  and  the  articulation  of  academic 
programs  are  unresolved. 

The  1972  transfer  policy  needs  reaffirmation  and  strengthening. 

Campus  presidents  have  the  responsibility  for  resolving  the  problems,  and  implementing 
the  policy  with  the  assistance  of  the  Council  of  Presidents,  if  necessary. 

SUNY’s  Office  of  Academic  Programs,  Policy  and  Planning  has  information  concerning 
campus  procedures  and  existing  articulation  agreements  that  campus  presidents  may  find 
helpful. 
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The  expected  impact  of  the  1980  transfer  policy  was  that  the  1972  transfer  policy  would 
be  implemented,  and  that  campus  presidents  would  take  an  active  role  in  the  resolution  of 
problems  and  the  development  of  articulation  agreements.  Further,  the  expectation  was  that 
the  Council  of  Presidents  would  play  a mediating  role  to  assist  campus  presidents  in  their 
efforts,  and  that  SUNY’s  Office  of  Academic  Programs,  Policy  and  Planning  would  also 
assist  campus  presidents  when  requested  to  do  so. 

The  actual  impact  of  the  1980  transfer  policy  was  described  from  the  perspective  of 
Acting  Chancellor  Jerome  B.  Komisar  in  his  June  24,  1987  memorandum  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  as  follows: 

The  principal  effect  of  the  1980  resolution  was  to  improve  integration  of  program  majors, 
allowing  students  to  take  appropriate  lower  division  components  in  afield  or  discipline  at 
a two-year  institution  and  then  to  transfer  to  another  university  campus,  completing  their 
baccalaureate  program  with  two  additional  years  of  academic  work.  The  1 980 policy  has 
greatly  facilitated  student  transfers  between  two - and  four-year  institutions  of  State 
University  with  regard  to  major  programs  (Komisar,  1987,  p 2). 

Having  said  this,  Komisar  indicated  that  unresolved  problems  existed  related  to  the 
inequality  of  admissions  requirements  of  upper-division  majors  for  transfer  and  continuing 
students,  and  the  evaluation  of  credit  for  coursework  outside  the  major,  and  for  general 
education  courses.  To  address  these  issues,  he  recommended  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
passed  a transfer  and  articulation  policy  on  June  24, 1987  for  implementation  in  fall  1988. 

The  intent  of  this  transfer  and  articulation  policy  was  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen  the 
transfer  policy  statements  of  November  1972  and  March  1980  which  stated  SUNY’s 
"commitment  to  upper-division  access  for  graduates  of  State  University  of  New  York  two- 
year  institutions"  (Komisar,  1987,  p.l).  Further,  the  intent  was  to  grant  "full  transfer  credit" 
for  general  education  courses  successfully  completed  at  the  two-year  campus  to  two-year 
college  graduates  when  they  enrolled  in  parallel  programs  at  baccalaureate  campuses,  and 
to  ensure  that  two-year  college  graduate  transfer  students  were  treated  equitably  with 
continuing  students,  with  respect  to  admissions  requirements  for  upper-division  majors  and 
access  to  such  services  as  financial  aid,  housing,  advisement,  and  registration. 

The  June  1987  transfer  and  articulation  policy  departed  from  the  November  1972  and 
March  1980  transfer  policies  in  several  important  ways: 

It  was  written  in  gender  neutral  language. 

It  was  called  a transfer  and  articulation  policy. 

It  referred  to  SUNY’s  commitment  to  upper-division  access  for  two-year  college 
graduates,  and  made  no  mention  of  the  specific  degrees  attained  by  these  graduates. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  following  values  on  which  the  previous  policies  were  based  were,  once 
again,  the  basis  for  the  current  policy: 

© SUNY  is  a system  of  postsecondary  education  consisting  of  a variety  of  two-  and  four- 
year  campuses  designed  to  serve  the  residents  of  New  York  state  as  a system. 

• Students  who  begin  their  study  on  any  of  the  two-year  campuses  and  achieve 
satisfactorily  have  the  right  to  continue  to  seek  education  within  the  SUNY  system 
commensurate  with  their  interests  and  achievements. 

• Many  problems  pertaining  to  the  transfer  of  students  and  the  articulation  of  academic 
programs  are  unresolved.  It  is  also  clear  that  several  additional  values  affected  the  1987 
polity  statement. 

• All  graduates  (associate  degree  holders)  of  SUNY  two-year  campuses  will  be  covered 
by  the  transfer  guarantee  previously  extended  only  to  those  graduates  holding  the  A.A. 
and  A.S.  degrees. 

• Curricular  articulation  is  an  important  factor  in  the  successful  transfer  of  students. 

• Transfer  students  will  not  be  required  to  repeat  courses  similar  in  content  to  those 
successfully  completed  on  the  two-year  campus. 

It  is  also  clear  that  several  additional  values  affected  the  1987  policy  statement: 

® All  graduates  (associate  degree  holders)  of  SUNY  two-year  campuses  will  be  covered 
by  the  transfer  guarantee  previously  extended  only  to  those  graduates  holding  the  A. A. 
and  A.S.  degrees. 

• Curricular  articulation  is  an  important  factor  in  the  successful  transfer  of  students. 

• Transfer  students  will  not  be  required  to  repeat  courses  similar  in  content  to  those 
successfully  completed  on  the  two-year  campus. 

Values  concerning  the  role  of  two-year  colleges  as  entry  points  to  the  university,  an 
increasing  proportion  of  upper-division  students  at  baccalaureate  campuses,  and  the 
discouragement  of  transfer  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  associate  degree  are  not  reflected 
in  the  1987  transfer  and  articulation  policy.  It  is  unclear  what  the  intent  of  the  1987  policy 
statement  was  with  respect  to  these  values. 


The  expected  impact  of  the  1987  transfer  and  articulation  policy  was  described  by  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Programs,  Policy  and  Planning  Sherry  H.  Penney  in  her 
August  24,  1987  Memorandum  to  Presidents’. 
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. . .to  ensure  that  SUNY students  who  begin  their  study  at  the  two-year  campuses  and  then 
transfer  for  upper-division  work  at  one  of  our  senior  campuses  are  offered  an  integrated 
educational  experience " (Penny,  1987,  p.l). 

It  is  impossible  to  assess  the  actual  impact  of  the  1987  transfer  and  articulation  policy 
from  the  next  generation  of  policy  statements  and  Memorandum  to  Presidents  related  to  the 
transfer  of  students  and  the  articulation  of  academic  programs.  Provost  Joseph  C.  Burke 
in  his  November  19,  1990  Memorandum  to  Presidents  describes  the  motivation  for  the 
current  policy  as  reflecting  "the  university’s  commitment  to  articulation  by  reaffirming 
extending  and  strengthening  its  existing  policies  on  transfer  and  articulation"  and  notes  the 
incorporation  of  all  transfer  policies  into  one  document  (Burke,  1990,  p.l). 

The  "Background"  section  of  the  policy  statement  summarizes  the  intent  of  each  of  the 
three  previous  policy  statements,  but  fails  to  mention  that  the  third  (1987)  policy  extended 
the  transfer  guarantee  to  all  graduates  of  SUNY  two-year  colleges.  It  then  describes  the 
intent  of  the  additional  proposals  as  follows: 

• To  extend  the  university’s  transfer  policy  to  AA.  and  A.S.  graduates  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York; 

• To  give  priority  consideration  in  the  enrollment  planning  by  baccalaureate  campuses  to 
graduates  with  A.A,  and  A.S.  degrees  from  SUNY  and  CUNY  over  other  transfers; 

• To  ensure  that  academic  decisions  on  admissions  for  such  transfer  students  are  based 
solely  on  their  previous  collegiate  record; 

• To  charge  baccalaureate  institutions  to  pay  particular  attention  to  applications  from  AA. 
and  A.S.  graduates  from  their  region  who  may  be  unable  to  relocate  to  other  parts  of 
the  state; 

• To  encourage  baccalaureate  campuses  and  two-year  colleges  of  SUNY  to  maintain  and 
expand  their  many  agreements  across  the  state,  and  to  be  especially  concerned  for  place- 
bound  students  by  having  institutions  in  close  geographical  proximity  expand 
articulation  agreements  and,  where  appropriate,  establish  joint  admissions  agreements; 

• To  ensure  that  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses  continue  to  provide  access  for  transfer 
graduates  throughout  the  state; 

• To  reaffirm  that  SUNY  will  provide  access  to  first-time  students  at  both  its 
baccalaureate  and  its  two-year  campuses; 

• To  ensure  that  the  current  transfer  opportunities  which  exist  for  SUNY  AA.S.  degree 
holders  are  not  diminished  in  any  way  by  these  policies;  and 

• To  provide  guidelines  for  the  transfer  policy  to  ensure  its  effective  implementation 
(Johnstone,  1990,  p.4). 
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The  values  underlying  this  current  policy  are  obviously  similar  to  those  of  the  previous 
policies  in  terms  of  SUNY  serving  the  residents  of  New  York  state  as  a multi-level  system 
of  postsecondary  education  and  the  commitment  of  the  university  to  continue  to  resolve  the 
myriad  issues  related  to  the  transfer  of  students  and  the  articulation  of  academic  programs. 
In  addition,  the  current  polity  clarifies  the  existence  of  the  following  values  concerning  the 
role  of  two-  and  four-year  campuses  as  entry  points  to  the  university,  and  the  importance 
of  upper-division  students  on  baccalaureate  campuses: 

• Two-  and  four-year  campuses  will  serve  as  entry  points  for  first-time  students. 

• Baccalaureate  campuses  will  give  priority  in  their  enrollment  planning  to  A.A.  and  A.S. 
degree  holders  from  SUNY  and  CUNY. 

In  addition,  the  following  new  values  are  reflected  in  the  current  policy: 

• The  City  University  of  New  York  (CUNY)  is  recognized  as  part  of  the  multi-level  public 
system  of  postsecondary  education  designed  to  serve  the  residents  of  New  York  state. 

® Units  within  SUNY  and  CUNY  will  collaborate  to  serve  the  residents  of  New  York 
state. 

• SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses  will  make  special  efforts  to  serve  the  educational  needs 
of  New  York  state  residents  from  the  region  in  which  they  are  located  who 

are  unable  to  relocate. 

• Two-year  and  baccalaureate  campuses  of  SUNY  will  collaborate  regionally  as  well  as 
state-wide  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  residents  of  New  York  state. 

• Admissions  decisions  for  transfer  students  will  be  based  entirely  on  their  academic 
records. 

• Transfer  opportunities  in  existence  for  SUNY  AA.S.  degree  holders  will  not  be 
diminished. 

The  expected  impact  of  the  1990  transfer  policy  includes  changes  in  the  enrollment 
planning  process  at  baccalaureate  campuses,  increased  program  articulation,  and  joint 
admissions  agreements  among  campuses  in  the  same  geographic  region,  the  establishment 
of  a transfer  and  articulation  committee,  the  establishment  of  specific  implementation 
procedures  and  timetables,  and  periodic  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  concerning  the 
implementation  of  the  policy  and  the  issue  of  "access  to  baccalaureate  campuses  for  both 
first-time  and  transfer  students"  (Guidelines,  p.l). 

The  actual  impact  of  the  1990  transfer  polity  is  assessed  and  is  addressed  elsewhere  in 
this  report. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  flAZA 
ALBANY,  NEW  YORK  12246 
(516)445  5555 


0.  BRUCE  JOHNSTONE,  ChineeHor 


September  27,  1990 


To: 

From: 

Subject: 


The  Board  of  Trustees 
D.  Bruce  Johnstone 

Reaffirmation  and  Extension  of  the  State  University 
Board  of  Trustees'  Transfer  Policy 


I recommend  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  adopt  the  following 
resolution: 

Whereas  this  Board  by  Resolution  72-302  adopted  November  29, 

1972,  established  a transfer  policy  guaranteeing  graduates  with 
Associate  in  Arts  (A. A.)  and  Associate  in  Science  (A.S.) 
degrees  from  two-year  State-operated  and  community  colleges 
within  State  University  of  New  York  (SUNY)  an  opportunity  to 
continue  their  education  on  a full-time  basis  at  State  Univer- 
sity baccalaureate  campuses  and  by  Resolutions  60-53  and 
87-114,  adopted  March  26,  1960  and  June  24,  1987,  respectively, 
further  extended  this  policy  to  provide,  among  other  things, 
that  such  students  be  accorded  full  junior  status  and  credit 
transfer  for  general  education  courses;  and 

Whereas  the  University's  transfer  policy  has  served  veil  SUNY's 
goal  and  mission  of  providing  full  access  to  the  State's 
citizens  to  higher  education  and  in  order  to  renew  and  strengthen 
the  University's  commitment  to  the  goals  underlying  this  policy, 
it  is  desirable  to  reaffirm  and  extend  the  policy  by  making 
further  provisions  regarding  its  implementation;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  that  the  principles  constituting  the  transfer  policy 
of  State  University  of  New  York  as  outlines  in  Resolutions  72-302, 
80-53,  and  87-114  be,  and  hereby  are,  reaffirmed  as  follows: 

1.  New  York  State  residents  who  are  graduates  of  a State 

University  two-year  college,  including  the  community  colleges 
operating  vithin  the  program  of  the  University,  and  who  possess 
an  A. A.  or  A.S.  degree,  shall  be  guaranteed  an  opportunity  to 
continue  their  education  on  a full-time  basis  at  a baccalaureate 
campus  of  the  University!  and 
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2.  Graduates  ©f  two-year  colleges  within  SUMY  with  an  A. A 
or  A. S . degree „ when  accepted  in  parallel  programs  at 
baccalaureate  campuses  of  the  University,  shall  be  accorded  full 
junior  status  and  be  given  the  opportunity  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  a bachelor5 s degree  within  four  additional 
semesters  of  full-time  work?  and 

3.  Graduates  ©f  two-year  colleges  within  SUNY,  when  accepted  with 
junior^  status  within  parallel  programs  at  baccalaureate  campuses 
of  the  University,  shall  be  granted  full  credit  for  general 
education  courses  taken  and  not  be  required  to  repeat 

successfully  completed  courses  with  similar  curricular  content: 
and  ' 

Only  these  admissions  requirements  to  institutions  or  to 
particular  programs  applicable  to  continuing  and  returning 
students  shall  be  applied  to  SUNY  A. A.  and  A.S.  transfer 
students;  and 

5.  These  transfer  students  shall  be  accorded,  as  far  as  possible, 
opportunities  in  areas  such  as  housing,  advisement  and 
registration  comparable  to  those  of  returning  and  continuing 
students;  and,  be  it  further 


that,  beginning  with  the  fall  of  1991,  the  following 

tl~tl0nal  PrinciPles  shall  pertain  in  the  implementation  of 
SUNY's  transfer  policy: 


1.  New  York  State  residents  who  are  graduates  of  a City 

University  two-year  college,  and  who  possess  an  A. A.  or  A.S. 
degree,  shall  be  guaranteed  the  same  opportunity  to  continue 
their  education  on  a full-time  basis  at  a baccalaureate  campus 
of  the  University  as  is  accorded  graduates  from  SUNY  two-year 
colleges;  J 


2. 

3. 

A. 


5. 


Baccalaureate  campuses  of  SUNY  in  their  enrollment  planning 
shall  give  priority  to  A. A.  and  A.S.  graduates  of  State 
University  and  City  University  of  New  York  over  other  transfers; 

Academic  decisions  on  admissions  for  such  transfer  students 
shall  be  based  solely  on  their  previous  collegiate  record; 

Baccalaureate  campuses  in  making  these  admissions*  decisions 
shall  pay  particular  attention  to  applications  from  A. A.  and 
A.S.  transfer  students  from  their  region  who  cannot  relocate  to 
another  part  of  the  State; 


Baccalaureate  campuses  and  two-year  colleges  of  SUNY  are 
encouraged  to  maintain  and  expand  their  many  agreements  across 

siV!?  ?ndf°  bf  especially  concerned  for  placebound  students 
by  having  institutions  in  close  geographical  proximity  expand 
articulation  agreements  and,  where  appropriate,  establish  joint 
admission  agreements;  and,  be  it  further  3 Z 
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Resolved  that  these  policy  extensions  to  address  placebound  transfer 
students  do  not  diminish  the  expectation  that  SUNY  baccalaureate 
campuses  shall  continue  to  provide  access  for  A.  A.  and  A.S.  graduates 
from  two-year  colleges  throughout  the  State;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  the  Board  reaffirms  its  intention  that  SUNY  shall 
continue  to  provide  access  to  first-time  students  at  both  its 
baccalaureate  campuses  and  its  two-year  colleges;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved  that  nothing  contained  in  these  policies  is  intended  to 
diminish  in  any  way  the  current  transfer  opportunities  which  exist 
for  SUNY  A. A.S.  degree  holders;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  the  document  entitled  "Guidelines  for  the  State 
University  of  New  York  Transfer  Policy"  dated  September  27,  1990, 
(copy  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University) 
be,  and  hereby  is,  approved  by  the  Chancellor,  or  designee,  be, 
and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  amend  and  supplement  said  guidelines 
from  time  to  time,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  determined  to  be 
appropriate. 


Background 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  long  supported  transfer  between  two-  and 
four-year  institutions  and  has  passed  no  less  than  three  transfer  policies. 

The  first,  adopted  on  November  29,  1972,  guaranteed  a New  York  State  resident 
graduating  from  a State  University  of  New  York  two-year  college  with  an  A. A.  or 
A.S.  degree  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  or  her  education  on  a full-time 
basis  at  a baccalaureate  campus. 

the  second  policy,  adopted  on  March  26,  1980,  provided  that 
graduates,  when  accepted  in  parallel  programs  at  baccalaureate  campuses  of  the 
University,  would  be  afforded  full  junior  standing  and  would  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a bachelor's  degree  within  four 
additional  semesters  of  full-time  work.  The  principal  effect  of  this 
resolution  was  to  improve  integration  of  program  majors  between  two-year  and 
baccalaureate  campuses. 

The  third,  adopted  on  June  2A,  1987,  provided  that  A. A.  and  A.S. 
graduates  be  granted  full  credit  transfer  for  general  education  courses  taken 
and  not  be  required  to  repeat  successfully  completed  courses  with  similar 
curricular  content.  The  resolution  required  that  transfer  students  be  obliged 
to  meet  only  those  admissions'  requirements  to  institutions  or  to  a particular 
program  applicable  to  continuing  and  returning  students.  Further,  the 
resolution  required  that  transfer  students  be  accorded,  as  far  as  possible, 
opportunities  in  areas  such  as  housing,  advisement  and  registration  comparable 
to  those  of  continuing  and  returning  students. 

The  additional  proposals  before  the  Board  build  upon  the  transfer 
guarantees  included  in  the  Board  policies  of  1972,  1980,  and  1987.  Their 
purposes  are  summarized  as  follows; 
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o To  extendi  the  University's  transfer  policy  to  A. A.  and 
A.S.  graduates  of  the  City  University  of  New  York; 

o To  give  priority  consideration  in  the  enrollment  planning 
by  baccalaureate  campuses  to  graduates  with  A. A.  and 
A.S.  degrees  from  SUNY  and  CUNY  over  ether  transfers; 

o To  ensure  that  academic  decisions  on  admissions  for  such 
transfer  students  are  based  solely  on  their  previous 
collegiate  record; 

o To  charge  baccalaureate  institutions  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  applications  from  A. A.  and  A.S.  graduates 
from  their  region  who  may  be  unable  to  relocate  to 
other  parts  of  the  State; 

o To  encourage  baccalaureate  canpuses  and  two-year 
colleges  of  SUNY  to  maintain  and  expand  their  many 
agreements  across  the  State  and  to  be  especially 
concerned  for  placebound  students  by  having 
institutions  in  close  geographical  proximity  expand 
articulation  agreements  and,  where  appropriate, 
establish  joint  admission  agreements; 

o To  ensure  that  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses  continue  to 
provide  access  for  transfer  graduates  throughout  the 
State; 

o To  reaffirm  that  SUNY  will  provide  access  to 

first-time  students  at  both  its  baccalaureate  and  its 
two-year  campuses; 

o To  ensure  that  the  current  transfer  opportunities 
which  exist  for  SUNY  A. A.S.  degree  holders  are  not 
diminished  in  any  way  by  these  policies;  and 

o To  provide  guidelines  for  the  transfer  policy  to 
ensure  its  effective  implementation. 

A copy  of  the  "Guidelines  for  the  State  University  of  New  York 
Transfer  Policy"  is  provided  as  Attachment  I.  As  a supplement  to  the 
guidelines,  the  Central  Administration  Office  of  Access  Services  will 
promulgate  detailed  implementation  procedures  (Attachment  II). 
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September  27,  1990 


Attachment  1 


Guidelines  for  the  State  University  of  Mew  York  Transfer  Policy 


1.  The  annual  enrollment  planning  process  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Institutional  Research  and  Planning  shall  be  used  to  implement  the 
transfer  policies  of  the  Board  in  the  folloving  ways: 

o Each  year  SUNY  two-year  colleges  shall  estimate  the 
number  and  type  of  associate  degrees  they  expect  to 
grant  and  the  academic  programs  of  their  anticipated 
graduates  in  order  to  assist  SUNY  baccalaureate 
campuses,  especially  those  in  the  same  region,  in 
planning  for  transfer  enrollments; 

o Each  year  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses  shall  use  this 
information  in  allocating  a reasonable  number  of  new 
student  places  between  transfers  and  first-time 
students; 

o The  annual  enrollment  plans  of  the  baccalaureate 

campuses  shall  estimate  the  number  of  transfer  places 
anticipated  for  A. A.  and  A.S.  graduates  from  SUNY  and 
CUNY;  and 

o In  the  creation  of  enrollment  plans,  baccalaureate 
campuses  shall  be  particularly  sensitive  to 
applications  from  placebound  A. A.  and  A.S.  graduates, 
especially  into  impacted  academic  programs  with 
enrollment  limits. 

2.  Campuses  in  close  proximity  are  expected  to  continue  to  develop  and  expand 
the  range  of  articulation  and  joint  admissions  agreements. 

3.  The  Chancellor  shall  appoint  a Transfer  and  Articulation  Committee,  com- 
posed of  Central  Administration  officials  and  two-  and  four-year  campus 
presidents.  The  Committee  shall  review  the  enrollment  experiences  of 
SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Chancellor  to 
ensure  the  effective  implementation  of  the  policies  on  transfer.  These 
recommendations  should  include,  if  necessary,  proposals  for  funded 
enrollment  increases  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  University's  budget 
request  for  the  following  year  to  ensure  access  for  transfer  and 
first-time  students. 

A.  As  a supplement  to  these  guidelines,  the  Office  of  Access  Services  in 

Central  Administration  shall  promulgate  detailed  implementation  procedures 
(Attachment  II)  which  will  provide  time  frames  which  students  must  follow 
to  take  advantage  of  this  policy,  and  the  steps  the  campuses  and  Central 
Administration  must  take  in  carrying  it  out. 

5.  The  Chancellor,  or  designee,  shall  report  periodically  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  implementation  of  these  transfer  policies  and  on  the  critical 
issue  of  access  to  baccalaureate  campuses  for  both  first-time  and  transfer 
students. 


Attachment  II 


sitoy  AA/AS  Transfer  Guarantee 


In  order  to  be  eligible  under  the  AA/AS  transfer  guarantee „ applicants 
must  have  on  file  in  the  baccalaureate  campus  admissions  office,  completed 
SUNY  application  material  and  a two-year  college  transcript  representing 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  three  semesters  of  completed  study  by  February 
15  for  fall  admission,  and  October  15  for  spring  admission.  [NOTE : In 

order  to  meet  these  deadlines,  applicants  must  submit  an  application  to 
the  SUNY  Application  Processing  Center  no  later  than  February  1 for  the 
fall  term,  and  October  1 for  the  spring  term.] 

Baccalaureate  campuses  must  report  to  the  SUNY  Application  Processing 
Center  the  admissions'  decisions  of  all  AA/AS  graduates  eligible  for  the 
transfer  guarantee  by  March  1 for  fall  semester  and  November  1 for  spring 
applicants.  [NOTE:  The  campus  communication  of  these  students  would  be 

either  a letter  of  acceptance  or  a letter  that  would  inform  them  of 
forthcoming  guaranteed  access  to  a campus  within  the  region.] 

By  March  15  for  the  fall  semester  and  November  15  for  the  spring  term,  the 
Application  Processing  Center  will  identify,  to  the  campus  admission 
directors  in  the  coordinating  areas,  the  unduplicated  AA/AS  candidates 
from  within  those  areas  who  were  net  admitted  to  the  original 
baccalaureate  choices. 

Admission  directors  in  each  coordinating  area  will  meet  to  determine 
which  baccalaureate  campuses  will  admit  which  AA/AS  candidates  from 
two-year  colleges  in  their  area.  Candidates  must  be  notified  by  the 
accepting  campus  by  April  1 for  fall  semester,  *nd  December  1 for  spring 
semester . 

Campuses  must  report  the  results  of  the  transfer  guarantee  decision 
process  to  the  Application  Processing  Center  by  April  15  for  the  fall  and 
spring  terms  respectively. 

The  four  coordinating  areas  referred  to  in  these  procedures  are 
illustrated  in  Appendix  A. 
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State  University  of  New  York 


Memorandum  to  Presidents 


Date:  August  24,  1987 

From:  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 

Academic  Programs,  Policy  and  Planning 

Subject:  Transfer  and  Articulation  Policy 


To:  Presidents,  State  University  of  New  York 


The  State  University  Board  of  Trustees  on  June  24,  1987,  adopted  a 
policy  which  represents  another  step  to  ensure  that  SUNY  students  who  begin 
their  study  at  the  two-year  campuses  and  then  transfer  for  upper— division  work 
at  one  of  our  senior  campuses  are  offered  an  Integrated  educational  experience  * 

University  policy,  as  outlined  In  Resolution  87-114  (copy  attached), 
now  provides  that,  beginning  In  September  1988,  graduates  of  two-year  colleges 
within  the  State  University  of  New  York,  when  accepted  with  junior  status 
within  parallel  programs  at  SUNY  baccalaureate  campuses,  are  to  be  granted 
full  transfer  credit  for  general  education  courses  already  taken  and  are  not 
to  be  required  to  repeat  successfully— completed  courses  with  similar  curricular 
content*  The  policy  also  provides  that,  as  far  as  possible,  transfer  students 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  continuing  and  returning  students  at  the  senior 
colleges  with  respect  to  academic  services  and  accommodations* 

For  some  campuses.  Implementing  this  new  policy  will  be  a relatively 
simple  matter « Others  may  find  it  necessary  to  make  major  modifications  lb 
some  campus  policies  and  procedures*  T urge  that,  beginning  this  fall,  yoa 
assess  the  Impact  of  this  policy  change  on  the  way  your  campus  deals  with  trans- 
fer students  who  have  completed  degrees  at  the  two-year  colleges  and  make  plans 
to  carry  out  the  Board9 8 mandate  so  that  necessary  changes  will  be  In  place 
when  the  Fall  1988  semester  begins*  This  resolution  originated  with  the 
University  Faculty  Senate  and  the  Faculty  Council  of  Community  Colleges,  and 
it  Is  anticipated  that  campus  faculty  will  be  supportive  of  these  changes  and 
helpful  In  carrying  them  out* 

A brief  report  describing  how  each  campus  will  Implement  this 
resolution  will  be  requested  by  this  office  at  the  end  of  the  1987-88  academic 
year*  If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  this  resolution,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  me* 

, * £ 

A"/  Cw- — 

Sherry  H.  Penney  / 
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Memorandum  to  Presidents 
August  24 , 1987 


N®.  87-9 


Fag©  2 ( 


This  memorandum  addressed  tos 

Presidents,  State-operated  Campuses 
Presidents,  Cotmaunity  Colleges 
Deans,  Statutory  Colleges 

Copies  for  information  sent  tos 

President  Coll 
Vice  Provost  Nesheim 
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State  University  of  New  York 
buu-  (iim-mit) 

Mh.mv,  New  Ytiik  1 224(* 

Oiim'  •)(  the  Chancellor 


Resolution  #87-114 


MEMORANDUM 


June  24,  1987 


To: 


The  Board  of  Trustees 


From:  Jerome  B.  Koroisar#  Acting  Chancello 


Subject:  Transfer  and  Articulation  Policy 


I recommend  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  adopt  the  following 
resolution: 

Whereas  by  Resolution  72-302 # adopted  November  29, 

1972#  this  Board  established  a transfer  policy  guaran- 
teeing graduates  of  two-year  State-operated  and 
community  colleges  within  the  State  University  of 
New  York  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  education  on 
a full-time  basif  at  State  University  campuses;  and 

Whereas  by  Resolution  80-53#  adopted  March  26#  1980# 
this  Board  extended  its  transfer  policy  to  provide 
that  graduates  of  two-year  colleges  within  the  State 
University  of  New  York#  when  accepted  in  parallel  pro- 
grams at  baccalaureate  campuses  of  the  University#  be 
accorded  full  junior  status  and  given  the  opportunity 
to  complete  the  requirements  of  the  bachelor's  degree 
within  the  additional  semesters  of  full-time  work 
required  of  continuing  and  returning  students;  and 

Whereas  this  Board  now  wishes  to  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  its  commitment  to  upper-division  access  for 
graduates  of  State  University  of  New  York  two-year 
institutions;  now#  therefore#  be  it 

Resolved  that  beginning  with  the  fall  semester  of 
1988#  graduates  of  two-year  colleges  within  State 
University  of  New  York#  when  accepted  with  junior 
status  within  parallel  programs  at  baccalaureate 
campuses  of  the  University#  will  be  granted  full 
transfer  credit  for  general  education  courses  taken 
and  will  not  be  required  to  repeat  successfully 
completed  courses  with  similar  curricular  content; 
and,  be  it  further 
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Resolved  that  only  those  admission  requirements  to 
institutions  or  to.  particular  programs  applicable  to 
continuing  and  returning  students  shall  be  applied  to 
such  transfer  students?  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  such  transfer  students  shall  be 
accorded,  as  far  as  possible,  opportunities  in  areas 
such  as  housing,  advisement  and  registration  compara- 
ble to  those  accorded  to  continuing  and  returning 
students?  and,  be  it  further  : 

Resolved  that  the  Chancellor,  or  designee,  be,  and 
hereby  is , authorized  to  take  steps  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  campuses  establish  appropriate  admin- 
istrative and  academic  procedures  beginning  with  the 
fall  semester  of  1988  to  ensure  implementation  of  this 
policy. 

Background 


On  November  29,  1972  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  adopted  a transfer  policy  guaranteeing  a 
New  York  State  resident  graduating  from  a State  University  of 
New  York  two-year  college  with  an  Associate  in  Arts  or  an 
Associate  in  Science  degree  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  or 
her  education  on  a full-time  basis  at  a senior  campus.  The 
Board  also  expressed  its  intention  that  the  guarantee  be 
extended  as  rapidly  as  appropriate  to  every  such  graduate  with 
an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree. 

On  March  26,  1980,  the  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  a resolu- 
tion reaffirming  the  1972  action  and  strengthening  that  policy. 
The  1980  resolution  provided  that  graduates  of  two-year  colleges 
within  State  University  of  New  York,  when  accepted  in  parallel 
programs  at  baccalaureate  campuses  of  the  University,  would  be 
accorded  full  junior  standing  and  would  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  a bachelor's  degree  within  four 
additional  semesters  of  full-time  work.  The  principal  effect 
of  the  1980  resolution  was  to  improve  integration  of  program 
majors,  allowing  students  to  take  appropriate  lower  division 
components  in  a field  or  discipline  at  a two-year  institution 
and  to  then  transfer  to  another  University  campus,  completing 
their  baccalaureate  program  with  two  additional  years  of 
academic  work. 

The  1980  policy  has  greatly  facilitated  student  transfers 
between  two  and  four  year  institutions  of  State  University  with 
regard  to  program  majors.  Obstacles  to  transfer  have  arisen. 
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however,  with  respect  to  general  education  requirements  and 
admission  criteria.  The  proposed  resolution  seeks  to  assure  the 
transfer  of  credit  for  general  education  courses  and  for  courses 
outside  the  major,  as  well  as  those  within  the  major.  This 
resolution  expresses  the  intent  of  the  Board  that  transfer 
students  not  be  required  to  repeat  courses  with  essentially  the 
same  content,  objectives  and  outcomes,  and  not  be  asked  to  meet 
more  stringent  requirements  for  entry  to  upper-division  majors 
than  are  required  of  students  who  began  their  education  at  the 
four- year  institution. 


This  proposal  was  the  subject  of  a Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  Senate  and  the  Faculty  Council  of  Community  Colleges  in  198  . 

srjs4s-r  rj, 

°.nd'^.  Of a”;  of  Academic  Program  aad  C-auait,  Collage 
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MEMORANDUM 

March  26,  1980 

To: 

From: 

Subject: 


The  Board  of  Trustees  f**'"*' 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Jr.  Gqr^ 
Transfer  Policy 


I recommend  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  adopt 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  by  Resolution  72=302,  adopted  on  November  29, 
1972,  the  Board  established  a transfer  policy  which 
guaranteed  graduates  of  two-year  colleges  within  the 
University  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  education 
on  a full-time  basis  at  State  University  senior 
campuses;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen 
that  policy;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  beginning  with  the  fall  semester  of 
1982,  graduates  of  two-year  colleges  within  State 
University  of  New  York,  when  accepted  in  parallel 
programs  at  baccalaureate  camouses  of  the  University, 
will  be  accorded  full  junior  standing  and  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  within  four  additional  semesters  of 
full-time  work;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  the  Chancellor,  or  his  designee,  be  and 
hereby  is,  authorized  to  take  steps  necessary  to  a- sure 
that  the  campuses  establish  appropriate  administrative 
and  academic  procedures  to  ensure  implementation  of  the 
policy. 

Background 


^ . On  November  29,  1972,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 

.state  University  of  New  York  adopted  the  following  Transfer 
Policy  statement: 
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"Resolved  that  a New  York  State  resident 
who  is  a graduate  of  a State  University 
of  New  York  two-year  college,  including 
the  community  colleges  operating  within 
the  program  of  the  University,  and  who 
possesses  an  Associate  in  Arts  or  Associate 
in  Science  degree,  shall  be  guaranteed  an 
opoortunity  to  continue  his  education  on  a 
full-time  basis  at  a senior  campus  of  the 
University  by  the  fall  of  1974;  Chancellor 
authorized  to  develop  and  promulgate  pro- 
cedures for  the  implementation  of  this 
policy;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  this  guarantee  will  be 
extended  to  every  such  graduate  who 
possesses  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science 
degree  as  rapidly  as  appropriate  existing 
programs  are  expanded  and  new  programs 
developed. " 

I know  the  Trustees  recognize  that  strong  articulation 
ties  exist  among  several  State  University  units.  However,  I am  also 
aware  of  your  concern  that  many  problems  still  are  unresolved  and  that 
the  rate  of  progress  has  been  slow.  To  ensure  full  implementation  of 
the  1972  policy  I believe  that  it  needed  to  be  reaffirmed  and 
strengthened,  and  restated  to  assure  that  all  units  of  the  University 
work  together  in  a concerted  fashion  to  strengthen  appropriate  channels 
of  articulation.  This  restatement  of  the  transfer  policy,  together 
with  an  implementation  date  and  provision  for  the  establishment  of  ap- 
propriate administrative  and  academic  procedures,  is  in  the  foregoing 
resolution. 


Ill 
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MEMORANDUM 


To? 

Proas 

Subject: 


The  Board  of  Trustees 
Ernest  I*.  Boyer 
Transfer  Policy 
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Z recommend  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  adopt 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved  that  a New  York  State  resident  who  is  a graduate  of 
a State  University  of  New  York  two-year  college,  including 
the  community  colleges  operating  withinthe  program  of  the 
University,  and  who  possesses  an  Associate  in  Arts  or  As- 
sociate in  Science  degree,  shall  be  guaranteed  an  opportunity 
to  continue  his  education  on  a full-time  basis  at  a senior  cam- 
pus of  the  University  by  the  Fall  of  1974;  Chancellor  authorized 
to  develop  and  promulgate  procedures  for  the  implementation  of 
this  policy;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  this  guarantee  will  be  extended  to  every  such 
graduate  who  possesses  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  de- 
gree as  rapidly  as  appropriate  existing  programs  are  expanded 
and  new  programs  developed.  (72-302) 

Background  ' " 

On  September  28,  1971,  the  Trustees  directed 
the  campuses  to  develop  regional  plans  and  procedures  for 
guaranteeing  transfer  Opportunities  for  AA  and  AS  grad- 
uates of  the  University's  two-year  colleges . On  the  ba- 
sis of  those  plans,  the  Council  of  Presidents  has  for- 
mulated the  above  policy  on  transfer  admissions.  Since 
the  policy  was  developed  by  State  University  Presidents, 
it  is  confined  to  transfer  within  the  State  University 
of  New  York.  Zt  is  not  intended  to  exclude  other  trans- 
fer opportunities.  Transfer  agreements  between  the 
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independent  colleges  and  State  University  institutions 
must  be  worked  out  w^th  the  participation  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  independent  colleges.  The  Presidents  of 
each  Coordinating  Aren  of  the  University  are,  therefore, 
urged  to  consider  appropriate  transfer  opportunities 
with  their  independent  college  colleagues  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  policy  will  be  implemented  in  accordance 
to  the  following  procedures: 

1.  During  the  fall  term  of  each  academic  year, 
each  college  offering  21X1  Associate  degree  program  will 
survey  its  prospective  graduates  to  determine  their  post 
graduate  education  plans . The  results  of  such  a survey 
will  be  reported  to  ^he  Office  of  Institutional  Research 
after  which  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  University-wide  Ser- 
vices will  inform  the  senior  campuses  of  the  potential 
number  of  students  who  may  be  expected  to  seek  admission 
as  transfer  students. 

2.  During  the  fall  term  of  each  academic  year, 
each  senior  campus  will  report  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
University-wide  Services  the  number  of  transfer  spaces 

(by  program)  expected  to  be  available  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing fall  term. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual two-year  graduate,  seeking  to  transfer  under  this 
policy,  to  apply  to  the  institution (s)  of  his  or  her 
choice  where  a program  appropriate  to  his  or  her  educa- 
tional purposes  and  interests  is  available.  Such  an  ap- 
plicant is  not  limited  to  any  single  regional  location. 

4.  If  an  applicant  cannot  achieve  transfer  on 
his  or  her  own  initiative,  he  or  she  may  request  that  the 
Admissions  Referral  Center  assist  in  effecting  a satisfac- 
tory transfer. 

5.  If  the  Admissions  Referral  Center  is  unsuc- 
cessful in  effecting  a satisfactory  transfer,  the  appli- 
cant then  becomes  a charge  of  the  Presidents  of  the  sen- 
ior campuses  in  the  Coordinating  Area  in  which  the  student 
obtained  the  degree.  The  Presidents  will  assure  that  the 
guarantee  is  fulfilled  and  may  use  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  Admission  to  a senior  campus 
in  the  area 
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(b)  Negotiated  admission  to  a sen- 
ior campus  in  another  area 

(c)  Negotiated  deferred  admission 

(d)  Admission  to  an  extension  pro- 
gram on  an  interim  basis 

(e)  Admission  to  an  affiliated 
private  college  on  a contract 
basis  (if  the  option  is 
available) 

6.  In  order  to  be  guaranteed  admission , the 
student  should  submit  his  application,  transcripts  and 
other  supporting  papers  to  a senior  campus  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  no  later  than  the  deadline  dates 
as  announced  each  year.  Furthermore,  the  student  must 
apply  to  the  State  University  of  New  York  Admissions 
Referral  Center  no  later  than  the  deadline  date  an- 
nounced for  this  service  each  year. 
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THE  BUSINESS  OF  TEACHING 
(An  Address  to  the  Faculty--August  25,  1986) 


by 

Marvin  J.  Feldman 
President 

Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 


As  is  my  habit,  I've  spent  much  of  the  summer  brooding  about 
the  future  of  F.I.T.  Let  me  begin  by  repeating,  as  a context  for 
any  critical  observations,  that  F. I .T. —thanks  almost  entirely  to 
qjjj-  remarkable  faculty — has  become  the  outstanding  institution  in 
its  field  in  the  world.  I think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
disinterested  observer  who  would  dispute  that.  But  our  dominance 
demands,  as  I have  said  so  many  times  before,  that  we  be  more 
self -critical  than  ever  before.  Our  archenemy  is  complacency. 

We  need  to  confront  the  fact  that  we  are  working  in  a much 
more  competitive  environment  than  ever  before.  We  grew  very 
fast.  We  were  highly  successful.  We  are  highly  visible.  But  we 
have  no  monopoly,  natural  or  conferred,  on  what  we  do.  Perhaps 
inspired  by  our  pioneering,  other  institutions  are  moving  aggres- 
sively into  our  field.  There  was  a time  when  we  were  virtually 
the  only  place  students  could  come  for  fashion  design.  For  years 
we  were  the  only  institution  offering  work  in  fashion  buying  and 
merchandising.  We  were  the  first  in  our  field  to  offer  a two- 
year  A.A.S.  degree  program  with  an  additional  two-year  bachelor's 
degree  option. 

But  now  we  have  competitors  in  all  these  areas.  Twenty-two 
institutions  offer  degrees  in  fashion  design.  Almost  as  many 
offer  fashion  buying  and  merchandising.  A growing  number  of 
two-year  institutions  offer  four-year  options,  many  in  the  majors 
we  offer. 

This  new  competitive  environment  is  making  new  and  unfamil- 
iar demands  on  us.  We  are  even  competing  for  a different  kind  of 
student.  Forty-three  percent  of  our  full-time  day  students  are 
over  20  years  of  age  when  they  arrive  here;  sixteen  percent  are 

over  25. 

We  will  continue  our  predominance  only  if  we  continue  to  be 
distinctive- -unlike  any  other  institution.  We  are  no  longer 
distinctive  because  of  what  we  do.  That  day  is  gone  forever.  We 
must  now  become  and  remain  distinctive  because  of  how  we  do  what 
we  do.  And,  in  an  educational  institution,  that  means  not  what 
we  teach  but  how  we  teach. 

I was  surprised  and  chagrined  to  find,  thumbing  through  the 
file  of  talks  I have  made  to  this  faculty  over  the  years,  that  I 
have  not  spoken  to  you  specifically  about  the  business  of  teach- 
ing for  12  years.  I have  spoken  to  you  about  virtually 
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everything  else  under  the  sun  except  what  we  are  here  for:  to 
teach.  I want  to  propose  that  we  resolve  now  to  give  our  highest 
priority  to  the  business  of  teaching. 

Teaching  is  higher  education's  most  central  function  and  its 
most  neglected.  Teaching  is  not  often  talked  about.  It  is 
unusual  on  any  college  campus  to  hear  a really  intelligent 
discussion  of  teaching  as  teaching,  and  a useful  article  about 
teaching  is  a rarity.  At  the  various  academic  conferences  and 
meetings  I attend,  teaching  is  never  on  the  agenda.  It  is  as  if 
the  teachers  who  attend  these  sessions  take  pains  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  they  are  teachers. 

Critic  Jacques  Barzun,  commenting  on  teaching's  low  priority 
in  American  universities,  wrote:  "The  highest  prize  in  the 
teaching  profession  is  an  assignment  that  requires  no  teaching." 
This  is,  in  part,  a reaction  to  the  content  vs.  method  contro- 
versy in  elementary  and  secondary  education.  For  years  there  was 
an  almost  insane  emphasis  on  teaching  methods  and  an  alarming 
de-emphasis  on  content.  Teachers,  carefully  instructed  in  the 
techniques  of  teaching,  confused  a whole  generation  of  students 
when  they  tried  to  teach  subjects  they  knew  nothing  about. 

The  higher  educators'  reaction  against  excessive  emphasis  on 
method  in  pre-college  education  has  led  to  an  almost  equally 
destructive  neglect  on  the  business  of  teaching.  Every  year 
thousands  of  advanced-degree  holders  or  experienced  professional 
practitioners  in  every  f ield--humanities , literature,  music, 
plastic  arts--begin  what  will  become  lifelong  careers  as  teach- 
ers. But  most  of  them  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  history  of 
education,  or  about  the  complex  and  fascinating  verified  facts  of 
learning,  memory,  and  habit;  or  about  temperamental  differences 
in  verbal  and  visual  powers;  or  the  literature  of  the  psychology 
of  perception;  or  anything  that  will  help  them  in  the  immensely 
difficult  business  of  imparting  knowledge. 

Yet  we  all  know  that  teaching  doesn't  come  naturally.  The 
great  scholar  is  not  necessarily  a good  teacher.  Nor  is  the 
great  designer,  the  great  marketer,  or  the  great  entrepreneur. 

But  we  can  change  that  at  F.I.T.  if  we  want  to.  The  first 
step,  I think,  is  simply  to  re-acknowledge  that  teaching  is  our 
central  function,  and  second,  to  affirm  that  teaching  is  a 
perfectible  pursuit.  We  need  to  remind  each  other  that,  whatever 
our  position  at  F.I.T. , we  are  all  here  in  support  of  one  func- 
tion— teaching. 

We  need  to  de-mystify  the  teaching  process — to  expose 
certain  stubborn  myths  about  it.  Some  believe,  for  example,  that 
teaching  cannot  be  taught.  William  Faulkner,  about  to  begin  a 
spell  of  teaching  at  Princeton,  said:  "Nobody  can  teach  anybody 
else  anything." 

Others  try  to  revitalize  teaching  in  ways  that  are  bound  to 
fail.  There  is  emerging,  for  example,  the  growing  evaluation 
cult.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  while  evaluation  may 
be  useful  for  other  reasons,  the  teaching  process  will  not 
improve  simply  by  measuring  it  more  often  and  more  carefully. 
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Critics  of  the  teaching  process  often  look  vainly  for 
remedies  in  the  wrong  places--new  curricula,  new  styles  of 

teaching,  ever-more-elaborate  forms  of  governance,  or  in  the 
endless  search  for  an  indefinable  relevance.  Others  argue 
alternately  that  helping  Professors  teach  more  effectively  is 

unnecessary  or  impossible.  But  I believe  we  have  only  begun  to 
explore  ways  to  help  teachers  teach  more  effectively. 

We  know  mainly  what  doesn't  work.  We  have  often  tried  to 
improve  teaching  by  vague  emotional  exhortations  to  rededicate 

ourselves  to  the  task,  or  by  offering  technical  tips  on  how  to 

teach,  by  restlessly  reshuffling  subject  matter,  and  even  offer- 
ing prizes,  as  if  teaching  were  a kind  of  Miss  America  Pageant. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  these  methods  have  had  much  effect. 

What  has  not  been  done  and  what  desperately  needs  to  be  done 
is  to  fashion  a workable  system  of  supports  based  on  a solid 
framework  of  new  relationships  between  teachers  and  their  col- 
leagues, students,  administrators,  and  specialists  in  the  learn- 
ing process. 

Some  institutions  have  made  some  progress  by  initiating 
programs  of  assisted  self-study.  Some  departments  at  F.I.T. 
still  require  an  observation  training  period  before  making  a 
faculty  appointment.  These  programs,  if  they  are  well  conducted, 
can  dramatically  increase  a faculty's  self-awareness  about  the 
kind  of  teaching  they  would  most  like  to  do.  But  this  renewed 
self-awareness  may  simply  reinforce  frustration  unless  colleges 
create  structures  through  which  these  newly-illuminated  ambitions 
can  be  pursued.  Such  teaching  programs  have  one  or  more  of  these 
elements : 

1)  regular,  detailed  observations  of  discussions  about  teaching 
by  colleagues,  visitors,  specialists  and  students; 

2)  a systematic  sharing  of  knowledge  about  the  learning 
processes ; 

3)  the  establishment  of  a campus  teaching  institute  to  coordi- 
nate and  assist  these  activities; 

4)  experiments  with  new  methods  of  certifying  a student's 
mastery  of  a subject  which  free  the  teacher  from  the  tradi- 
tional necessity  of  grading  his  or  her  own  students. 

Any  such  efforts  toward  reform  must  acknowledge  certain 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  business  of  teaching.  While  there 
is  a rich  suggestive  literature  on  the  business  of  teaching, 
there  are  no  certain  guides  to  follow. 

Philosopher  Glenn  Gray  says  that  the  main  task  of  the 
teacher  is  to  show  the  relevance  of  particular  knowledge. 
Relevance  is  simple  and  direct  if  the  subject  is  how  to  change  a 
tire  or  rope  a calf  or  sew  a seam.  But  it  is  a formidable 
challenge  if  the  subject  is  archeology  or  metaphysics  or  creative 
design. 

John  Stuart  Mill  contended  that  students  need  at  least  once 
to  confront  subjects  with  utterly  no  external  appeal--subjects , 
as  Aristotle  said,  "in  which  there  is  no  natural  sweetness." 
Jerome  Bruner  said  it  is  not  the  task  of  the  teacher  to  engage 
established  interests  in  his  students,  but  to  create  new  ones. 
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Teaching  has  sometimes  been  called^  a “here  ^re 

drama  or  the  dance,  1r5  almost  always  work  alone,  and, 

special  differences:  Teachers  a^»JerasAW“/e  remarkably  insula- 

unlike  other  performing  art is  , t ^ h /teachers  usually  judge  or 

ted  from  criticism.  ?t'is  ra?ely  the  other  way  around, 

critique  their  audiences— it  is  rareiy  tn 

. fpAchers  draw  primary  satisfaction 

s°:  .while > *« -*n°“  shof  their  teaching,  they  rarely 

from  evidence  of  the  ef  poorly.  Teachers  must  rely  for 

know  if  they  are  do  1*9  JJ?*1  captive  audience.  They  rarely  get 
response  on  an  essenti  Y nrecious  little  from  colleagues, 

help  from  trained  observers  P methodically  trained  to 

**  SttdhentdSuaUtf  of  the “aching  they  encounter,  despite  the 
^cfwe  ask9 for1  student  evaluations  each  year. 

A foundation-financed  n St 

extensively  put  the  matter  with  a lt  also  occurs 

only  reverses  ordinary  patterns  hours.  In  a profession 

in  a sort  of . ^r^s  reTuUements,  ^requisites,  hurdles, 

otherwise  notable  for  its  q for  effective  teaching  are 

and  elaborate  dossiers,  skills  imitation  of  graduate  school 

treated  offhandedly,  as  ^fveTsfties  ha^e  an  obligation  to  help 

their5  staff  a^u < dents  monitor  their , own  ^^lectual  ^istory 
-n^-^effeSlnr^cnlnierrn£iang1Uarnda?he  resources  that  help  it 

°CCU  4-imo  in  search  of  outstanding 

I have  spent  some  time  iate  Y in  as  a proVocative 

teaching  institutions.  I hasten  to  add— the  Harvard  Business 

example  not  as  a 1 *he unquestioned  leader  in  business 

educaUonIanTSis£°srtidrraprobab?y  t’he  number-one  institution  in 

that  mushrooming  field. 

I think,  however,  the  reasons  for  the 

Business  School  may  be  misunderstood.  Yes.  it ^is  ««  large. 

oldest  and  most  revered  university.  “ 're  less 

It  has  a world-famous  faulty.  But  I rninthe  Harvard  Buslness 

important  than  an  unco7'°a.riarhina  That  ^dedication,  which  began 
Kh?he  school ' s'ear lies^days , is^robably  the  principal  cause  of 
its  continuing  distinction. 

Harvard  of  course  is  known  for  its  use  of  the  case 

the  bpre-exis  Law^cUl^  ^ 

5J52.Sc:  h^di^llned  search  for  how  the = Particular  body 
Of  material  they  have  chosen  to  teach  is  best  taugnc. 

The  case  method  brings  intone  classroom  ^undreds  of^licej 
of  business  reality^  h method.  The  need  to  act  on 

incomplete  k^d^ is^the  usance  of  t^  n^r ' s «sk^  . ^ 
^Iponse  £ro5htdhedst52fntan  funded  case  discussion 
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the  real 
observe , 
involves 


is  a reality  similar  in  certain  essential  qualities  to 
world  of  business  decision-making.  Students  must 
listen,  diagnose,  decide,  intervene.  The  discussion 
competition,  collaboration,  compromise  and  persuasion. 

I hope  you  will  understand  that  I am  not  in  any  sense  a 
partisan  of  the  case  method.  But  I think  we  should  pay  the  same 
kind  of  attention  to  defining  our  teaching  goals  and  thinking 
through,  with  a similar  precision,  the  teaching  methods  appro- 
priate to  them.  Obviously,  they  will  not  be  the  same  as 
Harvard's.  They  will  not  be  the  same  in  one  F.I.T.  department  as 

in  another . 


We  are  a strong  institution  because  we  know  why  we  teach 
what  we  teach.  We  will  become  stronger  still  if  we  become 
equally  conscious  of  how  we  teach  what  we  teach. 

As  we  have  grown  bigger  and  older,  we  are  no  longer  the 
small,  happy  family  we  were  when  I came  here  15  years  ago. 
Inevitably,  we  are  becoming  specialized,  fragmented,  and  compart- 
mentalized. I believe  a renewed  interest  in  the  business  of 
teaching  could  be  a deeply-unifying  concern,  bringing  us  closer 
together  again  in  the  pursuit  of  ways  to  improve  the  performance 
of  our  common,  central  task. 


I also  believe  that  any  effort  to  improve  our  teaching  will 
best  be  pursued  as  a common,  somewhat  institutionalized  effort. 
I do  not  know  exactly  what  form  it  should  take.  I do  know  that  I 
will  give  such  an  effort  the  fullest  measure  of  moral,  adminis- 
trative, and  financial  support. 


Let  us  begin  this  way:  I want  to  ask  all  of  you  to  let  me 
know— formally  or  informally— whatever  ideas  you  have  for  how  we 
may  best  proceed  to  give  maximum  vitality  to  our  teaching  effort. 
Tell  me  what  you  need  or  what  you  think  might  work.  Let's  devote 
some  divisional  meetings  to  the  topic.  Do  we  need  a formal 
campus-wide  institute  on  teaching?  Is  there  a better  alterna- 
tive? Give  me  your  ideas  without  restraint. 


Meanwhile,  I will  put  my  own  thoughts  and  ideas  together  in 
a more  orderly  way  and  consult  such  experts  as  there  are  across 
the  country  if  you  want  them.  Then  we  can  decide  what  to  do 

next. 

And  now  I want  to  tell  you  how  uncertain  I feel  when  I 
discuss  teaching  with  this  splendid  faculty.  I speak  to  you  only 
because  I would  not  like  to  leave  anything  undone  that  might  make 
this  great  teaching  faculty  greater  still— as  an  expression  of 
our  deep  personal  and  professional  commitment  to  provide  excel- 
lence in  education  for  working  people. 


ft*  it  it  it  It 


Postscript:  During  the  1986-87  academic  year,  a Teaching  Insti- 
tute was  formed  at  F.I.T.  to  establish  a college-wide  program  of 
faculty  development.  It  is  made  up  of  junior  and  senior  faculty 
chosen  by  the  Faculty  Association  from  across  the  college, 
including  the  divisions  of  Art  and  Design,  Business  and 
Technology,  Liberal  Arts,  and  Student  Affairs,  with  representa- 
tives from  Library/Media  Services. 
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Among  its  projects  so  far,  the  Teaching  institute 

has : 

1„  Identified  pedagogical  skills  that  require  enhancement, 

instructional  technologies  that  can  be  used  effectively  in 
the  classroom,  and  areas  of  course  content  that  require 

greater  currency  and  rigor. 

2.  Identified  professional  development  activities  already 

available  on  a departmental,  divisional,  or  college-wide 
basis  that  can  be  drawn  upon  to  fulfill  recognized  needs. 
These  include  faculty  manuals,  inter-divisional  conversa- 
tions, and  college-wide  colloquia. 

3.  Outlined  a multifaceted  and  comprehensive  program  of  faculty 
development  now  available  to  all  full-time  and  part-time 
faculty.  Faculty  from  different  disciplines  and  with 
v^j-’ylng  needs  are  able  to  make  use  of  the  program  s features 
which  are  most  individually  useful  and  relevant  to  them. 

4.  Established  departmental  in-service  committees  to  plan  and 
implement  faculty  development  programs  on  the  department 
level. 

5.  Set  up  a resource  center  to  provide  faculty  with  the  means 
to  meet  personal  professional  development  objectives. 
Available  resources  include  printed  and  audio/visual  materi- 
als, as  well  as  research  findings  on  teaching  techniques  and 
programs . 

To  supplement  the  activities  of  the  Teaching  Institute,  in 
March  1987  President  Feldman  invited  all  members  of  the  faculty 
with  twenty  or  more  years  of  full-time  teaching  at  F.I.T.  to 
participate  in  a Senior  Faculty  Retreat.  The  off-campus  weekend 
included  group  discussions  on  "Assessing  F.I.T. 's  Past  Strengths 
and  Weaknesses"  and  "Senior  Faculty  as  Academic  Leaders":  divi- 

sional conversations  to  consider  important  issues  for  the  future 
within  the  various  disciplines;  and  a meeting  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  college's  next  twenty  years. 

During  the  1987-88  academic  year,  F.I.T. 's  junior  faculty 
will  go  on  a retreat  to  discuss  their  views  of  the  college's 
future.  The  two  faculty  perspectives  will  serve  as  a basis  for 
continued  college-wide  development  and  planning. 
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INMATE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SUNY  SYSTEM 

by 

Ruth  M.  Fossedal 
Dean  of  the  College 


Thomas  J.  Nelson 
Associate  Dean 
Off-Campus  Credit 
Genesee  Community  College 


The  young  Hispanic  inmate  walked  to  the  podium  to  address 
his  fellow  GED  graduates.  He  was  clearly  nervous,  but  he  had 
been  selected  by  his  peers  to  deliver  the  address,  so  he  cleared 
his  throat  and  began.  At  first,  the  words  were  soft  and  tenta- 
tive as  he  struggled  with  this  second  language.  Quickly,  though, 
he  gained  confidence  as  he  spoke  to  his  audience,  and  his  message 
was  clear--wasn ' t it  ironic  that  they  had  to  become  prisoners  to 
learn  the  value  of  knowledge  as  a source  of  f reedom--even  within 
the  confines  of  prison.  He  concluded  his  remarks  with  a chal- 
lenge to  his  peers:  To  continue  their  education,  as  he  planned 
to  do,  by  entering  Genesee  Community  College's  program  in  order 
to  build  their  passports  to  success. 

In  1969,  Genesee  Community  College  investigated  the  possi- 
bility of  conducting  credit  courses  inside  the  walls  of  Attica-- 
two  years  prior  to  the  now— famous  uprising  at  that  site. 
Instruction  did  not  begin,  however,  until  January,  1973  with 
thirty-eight  full-time  students  enrolled  in  programs  leading  to 
A S and  A.A.S.  degrees.  The  program  was  oriented  toward  helping 
inmates  in  initiating,  continuing,  or  resuming  their  postsecond- 
ary education.  It  was  designed  to  permit  the  student  to  pursue  a 
specific  career /educational  goal--one  he  could  either  complete  at 
Attica,  or  finish  at  Genesee  Community  College,  or  at  another 
college  upon  release. 

Today,  Genesee's  inmate  education  program  has  expanded  to 
three  additional  sites:  Orleans,  Albion  and  Groveland.  Each 
correctional  facility  has  a site  director,  inmate  clerks,  tutor- 
ing assistance  and  the  support  of  an  on-campus  staff  of  three 
people,  directed  by  the  Associate  Dean  of  Off-Campus  Credit. 
These  'staff  members,  with  the  assistance  of  staff  from  the 
campus-based  support  offices,  provide  educational  programming 
which  is  equivalent  to  that  received  by  students  on  campus.  In 
addition  to  staff,  the  College  provides  substantial  equipment  and 
support  to  each  facility:  hardware  equipment  and  software 
supplies  necessary  to  permit  micro-computer  instruction;  funding 
support  to  enhance  the  library  holdings  at  each  facility;  micro- 
fiche files  of  the  entire  campus  library  collection;  career 
guidance  through  the  use  of  the  SIGI  career  system;  and  various 
instructional  supplies  and  equipment  for  course  work  and  tutorial 
support.  Earlier  this  year,  a Computer-Assisted  Drafting  lab  was 
developed  at  the  Orleans  facility  to  support  the  Drafting  Certif- 
icate which  is  offered  and  to  complement  the  existing  drafting 


facilities  at  that  site.  In  the  fall,  a full-time  person  was 
hired  to  expand  and  develop  the  computer-assisted  tutorial 
proqrams  at  each  site.  Much  computer  software  has  been  provided, 
and  tutors  have  been  hired  to  work  with  the  students  in  each 

facility . 

Building  and  maintaining  such  programs  requires  a dedicated 
staff  willing  to  work  with  two  systems.  This  requires  patience 
and  a respect  for  those  who  must  follow  rules  and  regulations 
within  one  system  which  at  times  may  seem  to  present  obstacles 
rather  than  solutions.  At  a recent  in-service  workshop  for 
faculty  teaching  in  the  correctional  facilities,  one  of  the 
veteran  instructors  put  it  well  when  he  said,  Be  honest  with  the 
officers  and  show  them  that  you  value  them  as  people,  and  you 
won't  have  any  problems."  Another  instructor  noted  that  she  had 
enjoyed  her  many  years  of  teaching  inmate  students  because  they 
were  eager  learners,  and  this  feature  helped  to  minimize  the 
issues  of  rules  within  the  facility.  The  rules  are  essential  and 
need  to  be  recognized  in  light  of  issue  of  security,  rather  than 
as  a hindrance  to  the  educational  process. 

There  are,  of  course,  obstacles  to  program  implementation  at 
correctional  sites.  Many  of  these  facilities  are  located  near 
small  communities  which  are  often  conservative  and  isolated  from 
the  urban  ghettos  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Area  from  which  much  of  the  inmate  population  originates. 
On  occasions,  residents  from  these  smaller  communities  will 
question  the  value  of  educational  programs  for  people  who  have 
broken  the  law,  and  will  not  support  spending  "tax  dollars"  for 
such  programs.  Another  obstacle  is  sometimes  evident  in  the 
attitudes  of  correctional  personnel.  The  employees  operate  in 
isolation  and  reject  public  scrutiny;  often,  educational  staff 
are  viewed  with  suspicion  or  with  disdain,  as  people  who  are 
trying  to  upset  the  routine  in  an  already  difficult  setting.  The 
philosophy  of  the  top  administrators  regarding  education  may  or 
may  not  carry  over  into  the  ranks. 

For  faculty,  obstacles  also  exist.  Procedures  are  consider- 
ably more  complicated  than  those  found  on  campus.  This  begins 
with  the  difficulties  of  scheduling  security  orientations,  being 
fingerprinted,  and  having  a mug  shot  taken.  Upon  entering  a 
facility,  the  instructor  must  pass  through  a metal  detector. 
Depending  upon  how  sensitive  the  detector  is  set,  this  single 
step  can  involve  the  removal  of  all  metal  objects  ranging  from 
coins,  pens,  and  cigarette  packs,  to  belt  buckles,  coats,  and 
shoes.  At  Attica,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  many  iron 
gates,  and,  upon  arriving  at  the  classroom,  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  the  students  to  arrive  from  their  various  cell 

block  areas. 

Students  also  face  obstacles.  Often,  they  must  work  during 
the  day  and  obtain  their  schooling  in  the  evening,  which  leaves 
them  little  time  for  studying  other  than  during  late  nights,  or 
during  recreational  periods  and  weekends.  These  obstacles,  which 
many  students  must  deal  with  routinely,  are  compounded  m a 
correctional  facility  by  issues  ranging  from  limited  opportuni- 
ties for  undisturbed  study,  to  curfew  and  lights  out 
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requirements,  and  the  need  for  tutorial  and  developmental  assist- 
ance in  a setting  where  it  cannot  be  easily  provided. 

Class  attendance  is  also  influenced  by  the  system.  It  is 
Dossible  to  be  "keep  locked"  in  the  blocks  for  an  assortment  of 
infractions  of  facility  rules.  In  some  cases,  this  can  ultimate- 
ly result  in  the  withdrawal  of  a student  if  he  or  she  is  kept  in 
isolation  for  a long  period  of  time  for  disciplinary  reasons  or 
for  self-protection. 

A successful  program,  therefore,  must  provide  good  in- 
service  support  to  the  faculty  and  staff.  At  Genesee  Community 
College  response  systems  have  been  specifically  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  work  in  the  college  program.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  a special  orientation  is  held  for 
correctional  facility  instructors.  During  the  Fall,  1987  semes- 
ter the  program  was  expanded  to  include  supper,  and  facility 
personnel  were  invited  to  attend.  The  exchange  of  information 
was  excellent,  and  this  model  is  likely  to  be  continued. 


The  College  has  also  instituted  a program  whereby  each 
faculty  member  is  assigned  to  a veteran  instructor  by  site.  They 
were  introduced  to  their  mentors  at  the  in-service  program.  Each 
mentor  will  be  in  touch  with  their  faculty  colleagues  by  phone  to 
provide  them  with  encouragement  and  to  answer  questions..  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  program  will  increase  communication  and 
will  lead  to  more  effective  problem-solving. 


Site  directors  also  require  guidance  and  support.  The 
Associate  Dean  meets  with  them  on  a regular  basis,  usually  at  the 
campus,  so  that  they  can  come  together  to  share  concerns,  seek 
solutions,  discuss  common  issues,  and  meet  with  significant 
campus  personnel.  Importantly,  this  also  serves  to  maintain  a 
level  of  visibility  for  the  correctional  programs  to  the  campus- 
based  staff  members. 


Good  working  relationships  with  facility  personnel  are 
equally  important.  While  the  Associate  Dean  meets  with  the 
personnel  from  each  facility  frequently,  it  is  essential  that 
other  College  administrators  meet  with  them  to  evaluate  progress 
and  establish  goals.  These  meetings  are  varied  from  the  College 
campus  to  the  facility  in  order  to  provide  each  set  of  employees 
with  an  opportunity  to  view  the  others'  world. 

Of  course,  the  most  important  consideration  is  the  students. 
The  site  coordinators  have  daily  interaction  with  the  students  at 
the  facilities.  In  addition,  College  administrators  meet  with 
students  on  a regular  basis  to  provide  encouragement  to  them  and 
to  reinforce  their  efforts.  Various  administrators  have  spoken 
at  College  and  GED  graduation  ceremonies.  The  Associate  Dean 
meets  with  small  groups  of  students  to  discuss  new  programs  and 
services  and  to  solve  problems  which  may  arise.  The  Dean  of  the 
College  holds  an  open-discussion  hour  with  inmate  students  at 
each  facility  at  least  once  a year  to  share  the  College's  plan 
for  the  future  and  to  answer  student  questions.  These  one-to-one 
contacts  are  of  great  value  as  the  students  really  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  share  concerns  with  the  primary  academic  officer. 


a recent  study  by  SUNY  indicates  that  college  programs  make 
a difference  for  incarcerated  adults.  Between  1978  and  -983, 
recidivism  rates  were  compared  for  program  participants  who 
corroleted  their  degrees  with  those  who  did  not.  Of  the  276 
surveyed  program  participants  throughout  the  state  who  earned  a 
or  certificate,  fourteen  percent  were  returned  to  custody. 
On  the  other  hand,  twenty- three  percent  of  the  non-completers 
Sere  again  incarcerated.  The  study  concluded  that  the  completion 
l college  program  while  in  prison  may  be  positively  related  to 
adjustment  upon  release. 

While  colleges  do  not  have  access  to  students  after  release 
unless  they  attend  the  institution,  word  is  sometimes  received 
from  former  students  through  various  methods  of  communication 
Recently  a site  director  at  Groveland  was  approached  by  an  inmate 
who  asked  him  to  relay  a message  back  to  the  site  director  at 
Oceans  The  message  las  short  and  clear:  "Tell  her  that  I am 

conti nuing'my  educa?ion  since  my  transfer  and  that  she  made  the 
,:ffor.nrp  in  mv  life  that  has  led  me  to  this  success.  AnouV 
student  recently  wrote  to  his  former  instructor  and  to  the  site 
director  telling  them  of  his  success.  He  noted  that  because  of 
his  drafting  training,  he  was  able  to  start  a new  job  at  $12  an 
hour,  and  ended  his  letter  by  saying,  "Not  bad  of  an  ex-offender, 

right?" 

One  has  only  to  attend  a graduation  ceremony  in  a correc- 
tional facility  to  realize  the  impact  of  a degree  upon  the 
araSuate  and  his  or  her  family.  Recently,  the  Dean  of  the 
College6  met  with  the  wife  and  daughter  of  a program  graduate 
following  the  ceremony.  The  father  was  proud,  not  only  of  his 
accomplishments,  but  of  the  example  he  was  able  to  set  for  his 
child  Her  future  is  brighter,  because  she  now  has  a dream  that 
is  based  on  reality-if  her  father  can  do  it,  she  can  do  it  too. 
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PROGRAM  DESIGNS  TO  SUPPORT  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 


by  John  Kucij 
Director,  Public  and 
lity  Services  Project 
Hudson  Valley 
Community  College 


Welfare  reform  has  arrived  at  your  campus  with  the  implementation  of  the  Family  Support 
Act  of  1988  and  the  creation  of  JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  6s  Basic  Skills)  programs  in  every  state. 

Community  colleges  are  feeling  the  impact  of  this  legislation  more  than  any  other  institutions 
as  welfare  reform  opens  the  doors  of  higher  education  to  social  services  recipients  seeking  skills 
which  will  lead  to  economic  independence. 

Though  some  colleges  already  served  welfare  recipients  with  specialized  program  services, 
many  simply  depend  upon  standard  departments  such  as  financial  aid,  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Programs,  and  tutoring  centers  to  provide  the  support  essential  to  student  success. 

Larger  numbers  of  students  on  social  services  could  spell  disaster  for  college  departments  and 
services  unaccustomed  to  dealing  with  the  multi-problem  backgrounds  which  often  accompany 
these  highly-motivated  learners.  These  students  also  bring  with  them  the  cumbersome  bureau- 
cratic baggage  that  goes  with  financial  dependency  on  a local  department  of  social  services  and, 
frequently,  the  local  criminal  justice  system. 

At  Hudson  Valley  Community  College,  we  have  served  a large  population  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents since  1984  through  our  Operation  PACE  (Public  Assistance  Comprehensive  Education) 
program.  PACE  is  funded  by  the  college,  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services  and 
the  three  counties  which  provide  referrals.  The  PACE  staff  includes  three  full-time  professionals 
who  provide  intensive  support  for  an  average  of  90  students  per  semester.  PACE  works  to  cut 
the  red  tape  both  on  campus  and  in  relations  with  community-based  organizations.  PACE  pro- 
vides a wide  variety  of  highly-individualized  services  which  serve  to  promote  student  success 
while  maintaining  student  accountability  to  her/his  sponsoring  county. 

It  is  anticipated  that  many  current  PACE  programs  will  be  transitioning  to  COPE  (College 
Opportunities  to  Prepare  for  Employment)  programs  during  1993.  Many  new  non-PACE  cam- 
puses are  also  expected  to  join  the  network  of  institutions  which  not  only  welcome  social  serv- 
ioes  recipients  to  school  but  which  provide  specialized  support  services. 

In  working  with  PACE  on  our  campus  and  exporting  the  ideas  and  program  design  to  other 
colleges  throughout  our  state,  a number  of  factors  have  been  identified  as  essential.  The  incor- 
poration of  these  features  into  our  program  design  has  enabled  our  program  to  achieve  tremen- 
dous successes  in  retaining  students  and  placing  students  into  jobs  which  lead  to  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 


Program  Design 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  program.  30  or  300,  students  need  easy  access  to  staff  Your 
students  will  be  older,  will  have  kids  at  home,  will  lack  self-confidence,  and  will  be  skilled  at 
making  excuses  for  themselves  to  fail.  They’ll  need  you  a lot  during  that  first  semester  Plan  on 
extensive  office  hours,  a convenient,  centrally-located  office  that  can  double  as  a student  lounge 
and  crisis  counseling  center,  and  lots  of  empathic  listening. 
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The  multi-problem  backgrounds  of  your  students  demand  that  ail  staff  be  street-smart  and 
skilled  in  counseling.  Don't  even  open  your  doors  until  you’ve  taken  the  time  to  assess  each  staff 
member’s  specific  expertise  and  awareness  of  community  referral  resources. 

Build  in  a small  petty  cash  fund.  Of  course  it's  a hassle,  but  it's  also  a lifesaver  for  the  student 
whose  regular  sitter  has  sick  kids  so  she  needs  ten  bucks  for  a substitute.  Or  the  student  whose 
refrigerator  is  empty  three  days  before  the  next  food  stamps  are  issued.  Or  the  student  whose 
71  Pinto  needs  a distributor  cap  so  she  can  get  to  her  last  two  weeks  of  classes  on  a commute 
over  rural  roads  where  the  buses  don’t  run.  Emergency  gas?  Emergency  diapers?  Convince  your 
funding  source  and  school  fiscal  authorities  to  build  in  some  petty  cash  and  some  discretionary 
authority  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  your  students. 

Identify  a formal  campus  liaison  in  each  academic  and  student  services  department.  Your 
program  can  then  educate  that  liaison  to  your  students’  unique  needs  and  will  be  able  to  clarify 
tasks  your  program  staff  can  take  on  to  minimize  “extra'’  work  for  the  department. 

Make  sure  at  least  one  program  staffer  becomes  an  expert  on  local  food  stamp  regulations 
and  income  reporting  requirements.  It  only  takes  one  food  stamp  snafu  to  distract  and  defeat 
even  your  most  motivated  student. 

Relationships  and  Roles 

Staff  members  of  programs  serving  social  services’  clients  on  campus  will  always  walk  a 
tightrope  when  it  comes  to  relationships  with  their  student-clients.  For  many  students,  your 
program  staff  will  represent  the  first  time  they  develop  a trusting  relationship  with  an  adult  in 
“the  system." 

Many  students  come  into  such  programs  with  communication  and  problem-solving  skills 
which  tend  to  place  them  at  the  extremes.  They  seem  to  be  either  very  docile  and  compliant,  or 
loud  and  aggressive.  Neither  style  will  serve  them  well  in  college.  Your  staff  will  need  to  do  both 
group  and  individual  work  to  build  these  vital  interpersonal  skills.  Parenting  education  sessions 
provide  an  excellent  forum  to  teach  basic  communications  skills  with  applications  far  beyond 
parent/child  relationships.  Role-  playing  activities  where  problem  areas  related  to  college  sur- 
vival are  explored  can  also  be  an  effective  method  to  empower  your  students. 

The  most  critical  off-campus  relationship  to  be  managed  is  that  which  connects  your  pro- 
gram to  a local  department  of  social  services.  Chances  are  this  will  be  your  primary  source  of 
referrals.  It  is  ironic  that  the  same  system  which  refers  participants  to  you  will  probably  also  be 
the  architect  of  the  biggest  hurdles  to  student  success.  It  is  a system  with  lots  of  power  in  your 
students’  lives.  It  can  cut  benefits  and  schedule  appointments  which  conflict  with  academic 
obligations.  It  sometimes  berates  clients  whose  confidence  your  program  is  working  hard  to 
build.  It  will  make  inexcusable  errors  and  drag  its  feet. 

These  hurdles  exist  because  it’s  a huge,  often  impersonal  system  which  is  underfunded, 
understaffed,  and  often  criticized.  Staff  turnover  is  epidemic  and  staff  training  is  often  lacking. 
These  are  some  of  the  factors  which  the  JOBS  bill  is  trying  to  “reform." 

Your  program  can  overcome  these  hurdles  and  promote  student  success  by  maintaining  a 
posture  which  is  informed,  patient,  persistent,  and  polite. 

Some  basics  for  dealing  with  a local  department  of  social  services: 

Make  prudent  use  of  the  appeal  and  fair-hearing  processes.  Look  to  set 
precedents,  not  to  harass. 

Use  alternative  community  resources  to  supplement  welfare  benefits. 

Document  all  your  interactions  in  writing.  Staff  turnover  and  the  potential  for 
leg?l  problems  demand  a clear  paper  trail. 

Be  sensitive  to  county  politics.  Most  local  units  of  social  services  will  re  flea 
the  prevailing  party’s  values. 

Be  willing  to  confront  your  students  when  you  detect  they’re  “milking  the 
system." 
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Cultivate  personal  relationships  with  individual  eligibility  workers  and 
examiners.  Most  of  these  folks  got  into  their  careers  because  of  a desire  to 
help  others.  They  respond  well  to  other  helping  professionals. 

Maintain  a performance  contract  with  your  students  which  outlines  the 
responsibilities  of  all  parties  and  the  consequences  of  noncompliance. 

Keep  your  county  informed  with  regular  reports  and  accurate  stats.  Provide 
brief  profiles  of  “success  stories.” 

You  will  also  find  that  special  college  programs  which  serve  people  on  social  services  can 
provide  many  benefits  to  your  campus  and  community.  Our  program  has ^always  provtd ed  a 
dc.l  o(<»„  service  to  srod.nrs  who  .nr  no  offlcMy  enrolled  » ‘PACE  srtrdertrs.  These 
inclr.de  m.ny  low-inconre,  multi-problem  individu.ls  whose  circumst.nces  may  deem  them 
ineligible  for  PACE  participation,  but  whose  on-campus  support  needs  are  very  much  t e sa  e. 
Our  ability  to  provide  these  students  with  information,  advocacy,  and  anoccasionalpat-on-i.e- 
back  is  a benefit  which,  though  difficult  to  quantify,  is  readily  acknowledged  by  staffers  in  many 
of  our  college’s  traditional  student  service  areas. 

The  ultimate  success  of  welfare  reform  programs  will  not  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  or  their  GPAs.  It  will  be  known  by  those  persons  who  take  away  their  new 
skills  and  self-confidence  and  become  economically  self-sufficient,  forever  changing  their  lives 
and  their  children  s futures. 
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SUNY’S  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES: 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  LEGAL  RESOURCES 


Sanford  H.  Levine* 

Service  Professor,  Educational  Administration  and  Policy  Studies, 
and  Director,  Program  in  Education  and  Law 
University  at  Albany,  SUNY 


The  community  colleges  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  (SUNY)  form  one 
significant  bloc  within  the  64-campus  SUNY  System  which  comprises  three  very 
different  major  components:  (1)  the  State-operated  campuses;  (2)  the  statutory  or  contract 
colleges;  and  (3)  the  community  colleges. 

Briefly  described,  each  of  the  29  State-operated  campuses  is  operated  as  a part  of 
State  government  and  headed  by  a president  appointed  directly  by  the  State  University 
Board  of  Trustees,  a body  of  New  York  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  Senate.  Each  of  the  five  statutory  or  contract  colleges  is  operated  by 
a host  private  or  independent  university  and  headed  by  a dean  appointed  by  the 
independent  university  and  approved  by  the  SUNY  board.  Each  of  the  30  community 
colleges  is  sponsored  by  a county,  school  district,  city  or  community  college  region  and 
headed  by  a president  appointed  by  a local  board  of  trustees  and  approved  by  the  SUNY 
board. 


The  State  University  Board  of  Trustees,  as  the  governing  body  of  the  entire 
University,  and  the  Chancellor,  as  the  chief  executive  appointed  by  the  SUNY  board. 
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exercise  varying  levels  of  responsibility  over  each  component.  Since  the  State 
University  of  New  York  is  a public  body  created  by  legislation  (in  1948)  rather  than  by 
State  constitutional  provision,  the  source  of  SUNY’s  operating  authority  is  found 
generally  in  statute,  regulations,  court  decisions,  and  the  actions  of  State  officials. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  legal  resources 
that  relate  specifically  to  the  operations  of  the  community  colleges  of  SUNY.  These 
legal  resources  include:  statutory  law  adopted  by  the  State  legislature  and  approved  by 
the  Governor,  regulations  promulgated  by  the  SUNY  Board  of  Trustees,  policy 
statements  adopted  by  the  SUNY  board  or  by  the  Chancellor,  case  law  decided  by  the 
New  York  courts,  formal  and  informal  opinions  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Attorney 
General,  and  opinions  issued  by  the  State  Comptroller. 

Statutes.  The  statutory  law  adopted  by  the  State  legislature  and  approved  by  the 
Governor  is  codified  in  the  various  titles  of  the  Consolidated  Laws  of  New  York 
(commercially  published  as  McKinney’s  Consolidated  Laws  of  New  York  and  as  the 
New  York  Consolidated  Laws  Service  ).  Two  “Articles”  of  the  Education  Law,  a 
separate  title  of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  define  the  State  University  of  New  York  , the 
powers  of  the  SUNY  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
community  colleges.  The  provisions  of  Article  8 (sections  350  to  365)  and  Article  126 
(sections  6301  to  6310)  provide  the  necessary  legal  foundation  for  the  study  of  the 
SUNY  System  and  the  community  colleges  operating  under  SUNY’s  program. 


Regulations.  Pursuant  to  the  Education  Law,  the  SUNY  Board  of  Trustees  is 
responsible  for  the  provision  of  standards  and  regulations  covering  the  organization  and 
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operation  of  programs,  courses  and  curricula,  financing  arrangements,  State  financial 
assistance,  tuition  charges  and  fees,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  community  colleges  (section  355).  Such  regulations  implement  the 
statutory  provisions  and,  where  applicable,  are  promulgated  by  the  SUNY  board  in 
accordance  with  the  adoption  requirements  (published  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment)  of  the  State  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  These  formal  regulations  are 
codified  in  Part  600  (sections  600.1  through  607.1)  of  Title  8 (Education)  of  the  Official 
Compilation  of  Codes,  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  of  New  York  (NYCRR) 
(published  commercially).  Other  policies,  which  do  not  require  promulgation  under  the 
State  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  may  be  adopted  by  resolution  of  the  SUNY  board  or, 
pursuant  to  delegation,  by  the  Chancellor  and  other  senior  officers. 

It  is  important  to  review  both  statutory  provision  and  implementing  regulation  on 
any  particular  topic.  The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  selected  topics,  the  source  of 
statutory  authority  (Education  Law  section)  and  the  corresponding  implementing 
regulation  (NYCRR  section  of  Title  8): 


TOPIC 

EDUCATION  LAW 

NYCRR 
TITLE  8 

College  Establishment 

6302 

601.1 

Curricula  Approval 

6303 

601.2 

Full-Opportunity  Plans 

6304 

601.6 

Operating  Budget  Requests 

6304 

602.2-602.4 

Gifts  and  Bequests 

6304 

602.6 
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Sponsor  Services 

6304 

602.7 

State  Financial  Assistance 

6304 

602.8 

Tuition  and  Fees 

6304 

602.10 

Operating  Chargebacks 

6305 

602.11 

Capital  Budget 

6304 

603.1-603.3 

Real  Property 

6306 

603.5 

Capital  Chargebacks 

6305 

603.7 

Local  Sponsor  Duties 

6302 

604.1 

College  Trustees  Duties 

6306 

604.2 

President  Duties 

6306 

604.3 

Student  Trustees 

6306 

604.4 

Institutional  Procedures 

6306 

605.1-605.6 

Court  Decisions.  When  disputes  arise  about  the  interpretation  or  implementation 
of  the  statutory  provisions  or  the  promulgated  regulations  or  adopted  policies,  litigation 
may  result  injudicial  review  of  the  disputed  provisions.  Such  review  may  occur  at  the 
State  Supreme  Court  level,  or  on  appeal,  the  Appellate  Division,  or  the  Court  of  Appeals 
(New  York’s  highest  court).  Opinions  are  published  commercially  in  both  the  Official 
Reports  (Miscellaneous,  Appellate  Division  and  New  York)  and  the  New  York 
Supplement,  part  of  the  National  Reporter  system.  Several  court  decisions  are 
representative: 


Grimm  v.  County  of  Rensselaer,  4 NY2d  416,  151  NE2d  841,  176  NYS2d 
271  (1958).  Held:  County  indebtedness  permitted  for  community  college 
capital  construction  even  though  less  than  50%  of  students  came  from 
county. 
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Meyer  v.  Wiess,  25  AD2d  174,  268  NYS2d  226  (3d  Dept.  1966).  Held: 
Community  college  trustees  selection  of  site  for  college  is  only  advisory  to 
final  decision  of  local  sponsor’s  governing  body. 

Brown  v.  North  Country  Community  College,  63  Misc.2d  442,  311  NYS2d 
517  (Sup.  Ct.  1970).  Held:  Community  colleges  are  not  part  of  the 
SUNY  State  corporate  entity  for  purposes  of  negligence  litigation. 

Weinstein  v.  Caso,  44  AD2d  690,  354  NYS2d  23  (2d  Dept.  1974).  Held: 
Implementation  of  educational  policy  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
community  college  board  of  trustees. 

Drimmer  v.  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  University  of  New  York,  98  AD2d 
132,  470  NYS2d  900  (3d  Dept.  1983),  affd.,  63  NY2d  790,  471  NE2d  147, 
481  NYS2d  334  (1984).  Held:  SUNY  regulation  limiting  State  financial 
assistance  to  Full  Opportunity  community  colleges  was  not  arbitrary  or 
capricious. 


Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  and  State  Comptroller.  In  New  York  both  the 
State  Attorney  General  and  the  State  Comptroller  are  separately  elected  constitutional 
officers.  In  their  respective  capacities,  they  exercise  certain  responsibilities  as  the  chief 
law  officer  of  the  State  or  the  chief  fiscal  officer,  and  issue  “opinions”  to  guide  public 
officers,  both  State  and  local,  in  the  performance  of  statutory  and  regulatory  duties.  The 
Attorney  General  issues  both  “formal”  (to  State  officers)  and  “informal”  (to  local 
officers)  opinions;  the  Comptroller  releases  advisory  opinions  primarily  to  municipal 
fiscal  officers.  Over  the  years  several  opinions  from  both  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
State  Comptroller  have  dealt  with  legal  and  fiscal  issues  affecting  the  community 
colleges  under  general  State  statutes.  Selected  opinions  are  published  commercially. 
(Separately,  the  University  Counsel  and  Vice  Chancellor  for  Legal  Affairs  of 
SUNY  may  provide  legal  interpretations  of  the  University’s  operating  duties, 
responsibilities  and  regulations.) 


Recurring  legal/policy  issues.  During  the  almost  50  years  since  the  creation  of  the 
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State  University  of  New  York  as  a system  of  public  higher  education,  an  observer  of  the 
development  and  expansion  of  the  community  colleges  of  SUNY  may  have  noted 
recurring  legal/policy  issues  that  remain  unresolved  or  at  least  without  change.  Several 
of  these  issues  provide  important  insight  to  the  continuing  debate  over  the  nature  and 
availability  of  public  higher  education  in  New  York  State.  Many  educational  leaders  and 
politicians  alike  have  asked: 

• Should  community  colleges  function  as  part  of  local  government? 

• Is  the  fiscal  support  of  local  government  adequate  to  meet  the  long- 
range  goals  of  a community  college  network  that  is  integral  to  the 
objectives  of  the  SUNY  system?  Should  State  support  or  operation  be 
substituted  for  local? 

• Is  clarification  necessary  to  establish  more  clearly  the  primary  role  of 
a community  college  board  of  trustees,  and  not  the  governing  body  of 
the  local  sponsor,  in  the  operation  of  the  college? 

• Does  SUNY  properly  recognize  the  major  role  played  by  the 
community  colleges  in  the  delivery  of  postsecondary  education  to  the 
people  of  the  State? 

Although  many  internal  changes  have  been  made,  the  fundamental  framework  of 
the  SUNY  system  has  remained  in  place  since  its  creation  in  1948.  The  structure  of  the 
three  components  was  carefully-crafted  and  much  debated.  The  recurring  nature  of  these 
legal/policy  issues  remains  a testament  to  the  “dynamic”  tensions  which  underlie  New 
York’s  major  effort  to  place  in  one  coordinated  system  the  fullest  range  of  public  higher 
educational  opportunities  and  let  the  University  itself  determine  the  respective  priorities 
for  each  component.  The  community  colleges  of  SUNY  remain  a highly  significant  part 
of  that  noble  effort. 
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'Professor  Levine  was  formerly  University  Counsel  and  Vice  Chancellor  for  Legal 
Affairs  for  the  64-  campus  State  University  of  New  York  (SUNY)  which  includes  30 
locally-sponsored  community  colleges. 
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Code  of  Standards  and  Procedures  for  the  Administration  and  Operation  of  Community 
Colleges  under  the.  Program  pf  State  University  of  New  York 

PART  600 


Title  8,  Official  Compilation 
of  Codes , Rules  and 
Regulations  of  ' Statutory 


DEFINITIONS 

authority: 


AND  INTRODUCTION 
Education  Law,  §355(1) (c)) 


the  State  of 
New  York 


Sec . 

600.1  Definition  of  terms 

600.2  Introduction 


Section  600.1  Definition  of  terms. 


(a)  Community  College.  Colleges  established  and  operated  either 
individually  or  jointly,  by  counties,  cities,  intermediate 
school  districts,  or  school  districts  approved  by  the  State 
University  trustees  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  126 
of  the  Education  Law. 


(b)  College  trustees . The  local  board  of  trustees  charged  by  law 
to  administer  the  college  or  colleges. 

(c)  Local  sponsor.  The  local  sponsoring  agency,  such  as  a 
county,  a city  or  a board  of  education  which,  with  the  State 
students  and  other  counties,  supplies  the  basic  fiscal 
support  for  the  college. 


(d)  State  University  trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  which  is  legally  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  program  of  the  individual  colleges. 


60°. 2 Introduction.  The  Education  Law  of  New  York  State  provides 
that  the  State  University  trustees  shall  provide  standards  and 
regulations  covering  the  organization  and  operation  of  community 
colleges.  In  summary,  article  126  of  the  New  York  State  Education 
Law  prescribed  that: 


ERIC 


(a)  The  local  sponsor  shall  be  responsible  for  establishing  the 
college,  providing  local  financing,  accepting  title  to 
college  property,  approving  the  total  budget,  and  selecting 
the  prescribed  procedures  for  the  audit  of  college  funds  and 
for  the  payment  of  bills  and  accounts. 

(b)  The  State  University  trustees  shall  be  responsible  for 
approving  the  establishment  of  the  community  college  and  of 
its  programs,  curricula  and  budgets,  and  for  providing 
standards  and  regulations  to  guide  and  govern  its  operation. 

(c)  The  college  trustees  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Univer- 
Slty. trustees  shall  be  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the 
president,  adoption  of  the  curricula  and  preparation  of  the 
budget;  and,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  State 
University  trustees,  shall  discharge  such  other  duties  as  may 

be  appropriate  or  necessary  for  the  effective  operation  of 
the  college. 
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INITIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  A COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
(Statutory  authority:  Education  Law,  §355(1) (c) 


Sec . 

601.1  Establishment  minima 

601.2  Programs 

601.3  Name  of  the  college 

601.4  Multiple  campus  sponsorship  areas 

601.5  Community  college  service  areas 

601.6  Criteria  for  State  University  trustees' 

approval  of  community  college  full- 
opportunity  plans 

601.7  Participation  in  cooperative  educational 

programs,  services  and  arrangements 


Section  601.1  Establishment  minima, 
authority:  Education  Law,  § 6304,  subd.  1 


(b) 


(c) 


[ Additional 
Par.  (a) , (b) 


statutory 

i)  ] 


(a)  fnrofjmen5*  A proposed  college  shall  have  a potential 
enroliment  of  at  least  1,000  full-time  equivalent  stSSe^ts 
from  its  sponsorship  within  four  years  after  its  opening. 


Financial  resources . The 
valuation  of  at  least  $300 
of  at  least  $150  million. 


local  sponsor  shall  have  a true 
million  and  an  assessed  valuation 


funds’^  i°Cal  sponsor  shfu  ">ake  available  its  share  ol 
lea*fc  one  year  ln  advance  of  the  formal  opening  oj 

airt  ?S  5°  a.s.sure_  the  availability  of  sufficient  facili- 
ties and  instructional  resources  by  opening  day. 

( 1 ) Personnel . 


(i)  President  and  staff.  The  college  budget  shall 
provide,  at  least  one  year  before  the  formal 
opening  of  the  college,  sufficient  funds  to  appoint 
a president  together  with  such  supporting  staff  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  organization  of  the 
deluding  those  functions  associated  with 
the  business  affairs,  academic  development,  library 
and  student-personnel  program.  Sufficient  staff 
shall  be  employed  to  provide  adequate  care  and 
maintenance  of  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment. 


(ii)  Faculty.  The  college  budget  shall  provide  for  one 
full  time  equivalent  classroom  teacher  for  a 

minimum  of  each  18.5  full-time  students  or  the 
equivalent  thereof. 
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(i)  Classrooms , laboratories , library  and  other  facili- 
ties. Sufficient  space  must  be  provided  to  prevent 
overcrowding  as  currently  defined  in  statements 
guiding  space  requirements  issued  by  state  Univer- 
sity of  New  York. 

(ii)  Library.  Upon  opening,  the  college  shall  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  well-  distributed  books  and 
periodicals  to  support  the  academic  program. 

601.2  Programs.  The  program  shall  include  both  career  and 
college  transfer  programs  on  a full-  and  part-time  basis.  Such 
curricula  shall  be  based  on  surveys  of  the  projected  annual  number 
of  high  school  graduates,  their  educational  qualifications  and 
interest,  and,  with  reference  to  career  curricula,  the  prospects 
for  employment  of  the  graduates  locally,  statewide  and  nationally. 
The  college  facilities  must  be  available  for  use  in  the  late  af- 
ternoon, evening,  and  summer  to  afford  an  educational  opportunity 
for  both  full-time  and  part-time  students  and  to  assure  maximum 
utilization  of  available  physical  resources.  Special  emphasis 
shall  be  given  to  special  programs  and  extension  work  of  less  than 
two  years'  duration  for  both  full-time  and  part-time  students. 
Programmatic  review  shall  be  conducted  periodically  as  prescribed 
by  the  State  University  trustees. 

601.3  Name  of  the  college.  Any  college  hereafter  established 
which  is  by  definition  a community  college  shall  incorporate  in 
its  name  (a)  the  words  "community  college"  and  (b)  when  possible 
and  desirable,  the  designation  of  its  sponsorship  or  service  area. 

601.4  Multiple  campus  sponsorship  areas. 

(a)  Definition  of  campus.  A campus  shall  be  defined  as  a loca- 

tion for  community  college  services  that  has  an  institutional 
character  and  identity  of  its  own:  i.e.,  a definable  clien- 

tele in  the  sponsorship  area  to  be  served,  a coherent  and 
reasonably  comprehensive  program  to  serve  this  clientele,  a 
faculty,  an  administrative  structure,  a separate  budget  and 
fiscal  accounting  responsibility,  and  a physical  plant. 

(b)  Size  units  of  campuses.  Community  college  campuses  normally 
shall  be  planned  in  size  units  of  approximately  5,000 
full-time  equivalent  students.  where  circumstances  of 
geographic  characteristics  In  the  area  and  locations  of 
identifiable  and  substantial  population  groups  in  terms  of 
time-distance  travel  are  such  that  access  to  a principal 
campus  is  significantly  hampered,  smaller  campus  size  units 
may  be  considered.  when  the  enrollment  potential  at  a 
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principal  campus  is  projected  to  approach  5,000  full-time 
equivalent  students  and  more  than  one  clearly  definable 
subsection  of  the  population  or  region  of  the  sponsorship 
area  can,  on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria  of  population 
and  enrollment  projection,  predict  an  enrollment  of  at  least 
1,000  full-time  equivalent  students  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  establishment  of  the  campus  and  a continued 
growth  pattern  at  the  new  campus,  the  feasibility  and  possi- 
ble development  of  additional  campuses  should  be  examined. 

(c)  Establishment  procedure.  The  establishment  of  additional 
campuses  in  a sponsorship  area  shall  be  considered  by  the 
State  University  trustees  for  approval  and  incorporation  in 
the  master  plan  of  State  University  of  New  York  when: 

(1)  the  college  trustees  and  the  local  sponsor  or  sponsors 
of  the  area  endorse  the  establishment  of  the  additional 
campus ; 

(2)  the  minimum  enrollment  potential  projected  for  a new 
campus  is  at  least  1,000  full-time  equivalent  students 
within  four  years  after  its  planned  opening  date; 

(3)  the  local  plan  for  development  of  the  new  campus  indi- 
cates an  administrative  structure  that  has  under  the 
college  trustees  one  chief  executive  officer  and  a 
central  staff  with  a single  executive  administrative 
officer  at  each  campus; 

(4)  a tentative  educational  plan  for  the  campuses  which  has 
been  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  local  area  study 
sponsored  by  the  college  trustees,  is  accepted  by  the 
college  trustees  and  the  State  University  trustees; 

(5)  a tentative  or  preliminary  budget  and  fiscal  plan  to 
finance  the  campus  is  adopted  by  the  college  trustees 
and  the  local  sponsor  or  sponsors;  and 

(6)  a permanent  site  for  operation  of  the  new  campus  is 
approved  by  the  college  trustees,  the  local  sponsor  or 
sponsors  and  the  State  University  trustees. 


(d)  Programs,  certificates  of  degrees.  Organized  programs  at  a 
campus  shall  be  evaluated  and  accredited  as  institutional 
operations  on  their  own  merits.  Graduates  of  campus  programs 
in  a multiple  campus  community  college  sponsorship  area  shall 
be  granted  certificates  and  degrees  by  the  college  trustees 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  and  administration  of 
the  campus  that  the  student  attends. 
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(e)  Budget  procedure . For  community  college  fiscal  years  commen- 
cing on  or  after  July  1,  1983,  a college  operating  pursuant 
to  this  section  on  a multiple  campus  basis  shall  submit  a 
single  consolidated  operating  budget  for  all  campuses  within 
its  sponsorship  area.  Any  college  establishing  an  additional 
campus  within  a sponsorship  area  pursuant  to  this  section,  on 
or  after  July  1,  1983,  may  submit  a separate  operating  budget 
for  each  such  additional  campus  for  not  more  than  four  fiscal 
years  following  the  establishment  of  such  additional  campus. 
For  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  college  shall  submit  a 
single  consolidated  operating  budget  for  all  campuses  within 
its  sponsorship  area. 


601.5  Community  college  service  areas. 

(a)  In  accordance  with  subdivision  1 of  section  6302  of  subdivi- 
sion 2 of  section  6305  of  the  Education  Law,  a community 
college  may  provide  educational  services  beyond  its  sponsor- 
ship area  which  may  be  included  in  the  operating  budget  for 
State  financial  assistance  purposes,  provided  that: 


(1)  such  services  are  provided  for  a qualified  local  Sponsor 
or  sponsors  who  elect  to  participate  in  the  operations 
of  an  existing  community  college.  A qualified  local 
sponsor  shall  be  defined  as: 

(i)  a county  which  does  not  sponsor  a community  college 
or  have  located  within  its  geographic  boundary  a 
State  University  agricultural  and  technical  col- 
lege; or 

(ii)  any  city,  intermediate  school  district  or  school 
district  within  such  a county;  and 

(2)  the  provision  of  such  educational  services  is  defined  in 
an  agreement  between  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  commu- 
nity college  and  a qualified  local  sponsor  or  sponsors, 
as  duly  authorized  by  appropriate  local  law,  resolution, 
order  or  ordinance  of  the  local  sponsor  of  the  college 
and  the  qualified  local  sponsor. 


(b)  A qualified  local  sponsor  shall  pay  an  appropriate  share  of 
the  expense  involved  in  the  local  sponsor’s  community  college 
program  where  students  who  attend  the  program  reside  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  qualified  local  sponsor. 
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(1)  The  appropriate  share  with  respect  to  operating  costs 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  full  operating 
chargeback  rate  on  an  FTE  student  basis  established  for 
the  community  college. 
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(2)  The  appropriate  share  with  respect  to  capital  costs 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  full  capital 
chargeback  rate  established  for  the  community  college. 
Capital  costs  shall  be  paid  by  the  qualified  local 
sponsor  only  in  the  event  that  capital  costs  are  gener- 
ated solely  as  a result  of  the  program  provided  by  the 
community  college. 

(3)  When  students  reside  outside  of  the  areas  of  both  the 
sponsor  and  the  qualified  local  sponsor,  the  allocable 
portion  to  be  paid  by  the  county  of  residence  for 
operating  and  capital  costs  shall  be  the  amount  estab- 
lished for  the  residents  of  the  qualified  local  sponsor 
and  paid  to  the  college. 

(c)  The  determination  of  a community  college  service  area  and  the 
provision  of  educational  services  therein,  as  may  be  defined 
pursuant  to  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  chancellor  or  his  designee,  except 
that  where  the  provision  of  educational  services  pursuant  to 
this  section  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tional branch  campus,  such  establishment  shall  be  pursuant  to 
the  procedures  for  multiple  campuses  (§  601.4  of  this  Title, 
supra) . 

(d)  The  chancellor,  or  his  designee,  may  develop  and  issue 
appropriate  guidelines  and  procedures  for  the  implementation 
of  this  section. 

601.6  Criteria  for  State  University  trustees'  approval  of  commu- 
nity college  full -opportunity  plans.  An  appropriate  full-opportu- 
nity plan,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State  University 
trustees  after  approval  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  a community 
college  and  the  local  sponsor  or  sponsors,  should: 

(a)  make  it  possible  at  Least  for  every  applicant  who  is  a 
previous- June  high  school  graduate  or  a veteran,  regardless 
of  high  school  graduation  date,  and  who  is  a resident  in  the 
sponsorship  area,  to  take  some  appropriate  program,  credit  or 
non-credit,  on  a full-time  basis;  the  student's  range  of 
choices  shall  include  developmental  studies,  certificate  and 
diploma  studies,  and  associate-degree  studies,  either  college 
transfer  or  career; 

(b)  commit  the  college  to  allowing  each  student  sufficient  time 
to  explore  appropriate  career  goals  for  himself;  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  change  his  major  field  of  study,  the 
allowable  number  of  such  changes  to  be  locally  determined; 
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(c)  provide  that  where  the  student's  basic  educational  skills 
need  improvement,  appropriate  instruction  will  be  supplied; 

(d)  include  provisions  for  the  individualization  of  instruction 
and  a clear  explanation  of  how  "nontraditional"  learning 
resources  are  to  be  used; 

(e)  demonstrate  that  there  will  be  a continuity  of  counseling  of 
the  individual  student  from  the  high  school  through  the 
college  program,  i.e.,  show  that  there  is  an  articulation  of 
counseling  between  the  college  and  the  high  schools; 

( f ) provide  evidence  of  the  adequacy  of  the  college  faculty  to 
implement  the  plan; 

(g)  include  specific  reference  to  increased  space  utilization, 
extended  instructional  day,  year-round  calendar  or  other 
administrative  expedients  which  will  be  employed  as  economy 
measures; 

(h)  show  what  adaptations  of  previous  admissions  office  prac- 
tices, academic  grading  practices,  and  counseling  practices 
will  be  made  in  service  of  the  new,  more  heterogeneous 
student  population; 

(i)  provide  specifically  for  the  filing  of  an  annual  report  with 

State  University  of  New  York  on  progress  towards  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan,  approval  of  annual  payment(s)  to  be  con- 
tingent on  the  filing  of  such  annual  report(s).  Such  annual 
progress  reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chancellor,  State 
University  of  New  YOrk,  or  his  designee,  according  to  the 
following  schedule(s):  9/1-8/31  fiscal  year  by  8/31  of  each 

fiscal  year;  7/1-6/30  fiscal  year  by  6/30  of  each  fiscal 
year. 

601.7  Participation  in  cooperative  educational  programs,  services 
and  arrangements.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  sponsor, 
the  board  of  trustees  of  a community  college  may  participate  in 
cooperative  educational  programs,  services  and  arrangements  with 
colleges,  universities,  school  districts,  boards  of  cooperative 
educational  services,  libraries,  museums,  through  contract  or 
otherwise,  and  join  any  cooperative  association  of  such  education- 
al institutions  formed  as  a corporation  pursuant  to  section  216  of 
the  Education  Law,  in  accordance  with  further  guidelines  as'  shall 
be  developed  and  issued  by  the  chancellor  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  provided  that; 

(a)  the  college  trustees  shall  review  and  approve  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  participation  in  any  interinstitutional  corpo- 
ration, including  the  charter  and  bylaws  thereof,  and  may 
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thereafter  authorize  the  president  of  the  community  college, 
or  his  designee,  to  participate  on  the  governing  body  of  such 
corporation; 

(b)  the  college's  commitments,  including  facilities  and  re- 
sources, to  any  interinstitutional  arrangement,  association 
or  corporation,  shall  be  made  in  compliance  with  all  provi- 
sions of  law  and  regulations  governing  the  community  col- 
leges, and  shall  not  exceed  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
lawfully  available  to  the  community  college  therefore  in  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  commitments  are  made; 

(c)  the  financial  standing  and  operations  of  any  interinstitu- 
tional arrangement,  association  or  corporation  shall  be 
subject  to  post-audit  by  the  State  Comptroller;  and 

(d)  an  annual  report  of  any  interinstitutional  arrangement, 
association  or  corporation  shall  be  submitted  to  the  college 
trustees  and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
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PART  602 


COLLEGE  FINANCE  AND  BUSINESS  OPERATION 
(COLLEGE  OPERATING  FUND) 


Sec . 

602.1  Introduction 

602.2  Preliminary  college  operating  budget  estimate 

602.3  The  college  operating  budget  request 

602.4  Revenues  and  appropriations/expenditures  to  be  reported  in 

the  preliminary  operating  budget  estimate,  college  operat- 
ing budget  request,  amendments  to  college  operating  budget 
request  and  annual  financial  report 

602.5  State  aid  for  non-credit  remedial,  vocational  preparation, 

community  service  and  continuing  education  programs 

602.6  State  aid  for  non-credit  community  service  courses  and 

programs 

602.7  Gifts  and  bequests 

602.8  Sponsor  services 

602.9  Limitations  on  operating  costs  for  purposes  of  State  finan- 

cial assistance 

602.10  Amendments  to  college  operating  budget  requests 

602.11  College  tuition  and  fees 

602.12  Operating  chargebacks  for  nonresident  students 

602.13  Annual  financial  report 

602.14  Internal  business  practices 


Section  602.1  Introduction. 

(a)  The  financial  and  business  policies  and  practices  of  the 
community  colleges  shall  comply  with  article  126  of  the 
Education  Law,  the  Code  of  Standards  and  Procedures  for  the 
Administration  and  Operation  of  Community  Colleges  under  the 
Program  of  State  University  of  New  York  prescribed  by  the 
State  University  trustees,  and  a manual  for  community  college 
business  offices,  and  such  other  instructions  as  may  be 
appropriate  and  necessary  from  time  to  time  as  prescribed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  State  University  or  his  designee. 

(b)  Records  and  accounts  must  be  maintained  in  accordance  with 
the  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Community  Colleges  as 
prescribed  by  the  State  Comptroller,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  State. 

(c)  The  records  and  accounts  of  the  community  college  shall  be 
audited  annually  by  a certified  public  independent  accounting 
firm  or  the  agency  of  the  sponsor  responsible  for  the  per- 
formance of  audits. 

(d)  The  college  operating  fund  balance  is  to  be  reviewed  periodi- 
cally and  maintained  at  a level  consistent  with  sound  cash 
management  procedures. 
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(e)  To  gain  and  benefit  of  interest  earnings,  operating  fund  cash 
in  excess  of  current  needs  is  to  be  held  in  authorized  in- 
vestments. The  interest  so  earned  is  to  be  treated  as  an 
offsetting  revenue  item  in  the  college  operating  budget  and 
annual  financial  report. 

(f)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  college  sponsor,  the  college 
board  of  trustees  may  enter  into  a contract  with  a not-for- 
profit  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  operating  food-service, 
bookstore  and/or  conducting  other  appropriate  auxiliary 
service  activities.  Such  contract  shall  provide  that  the 
food  and  bookstore  services  be  provided  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost  to  the  students  consistent  with  sound  business  and 
financial  practices,  where  a not-for-profit  corporation  has 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  operating  food-service, 
bookstore  and/or  conducting  other  appropriate  activities,  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
included  in  the  contract  between  the  association  and  the 
college  board  of  trustees. 

602.2  Preliminary  college  operating  budget  estimate.  On  or  be- 
fore the  date  prescribed  by  the  Chancellor  of  state  University  or 
his  designee,  the  college  shall  file  a preliminary  operating 
budget  estimate  with  State  University  of  New  York  for  the  college 
fiscal  year  commencing  on  July  1 or  September  1 of  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year.  The  preliminary  college  operating 
budget  estimate  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  college  trustees 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  evidence  of  such  approval. 

602.3  The  college  operating  budget  request. 

(a)  On  or  before  the  date  prescribed  by  the  Chancellor  of  state 
University  or  his  designee,  the  college  shall  file  the 
college  operating  budget  request  with  State  University  for 
the  college  fiscal  year  commencing  on  July  1 or  September  1. 

(b)  Prior  to  filing  with  the  State  University  of  New  York,  the 
operating  budget  request  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
college  trustees  and  the  sponsor,  and  shall  contain  evidence 
of  such  approval. 

(c)  The  State  University  trustees  shall  take  appropriate  action 
relative  to  the  total  operating  budget  and  the  State  finan- 
cial assistance,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature  therefor. 

(d)  Should  the  State  University  trustees  and/or  the  local  sponsor 
fail  to  approve  the  budget  submitted  by  the  college  trustees, 
the  college  trustees  shall  request  the  Chancellor  of  State 

q University  or  his  designee  to  arrange  for  a conference  to 
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include  representatives  of  the  three  bodies  to  produce  agree- 
ment on  the  amount  of  the  budget. 

(e)  Any  needed  adjustments  in  the  budget  that  might  result  from 
the  outcome  of  the  foregoing  negotiations  shall  be  made  by 
the  college  trustees  and  within  the  total  amount  of  funds 
agreed  upon. 

602.4  Revenues  and  appropriations/expenditures  to  be  reported  in 
the  preliminary  operating  budget  estimate,  college  operating 
budget  request,  amendments  to  college  operating  budget  request  and 
annual  financial  report. 

(a)  The  college  operating  budget  request  shall  include  all  esti- 
ated  revenues  to  be  received  by  the  college  for  operating 
expense  purposes.  These  revenues  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  student  tuition; 

(2)  State  aid; 

(3)  sponsor  contribution; 

(4)  charges  to  nonresidents  not  presenting  certificates  of 
residence ; 

(5)  out-of-State  resident  tuition; 

(6)  operating  chargebacks  to  other  counties; 

(7)  gifts  and  donations; 

( 8 ) endowment  income ; 

(9)  unclassified  revenue--local  sponsor  share; 

(10)  organized  activity  income; 

(11)  service  fees,  including  parking  fees  and  fines,  and 
library  fines; 

(12)  interest  and  earnings  on  all  operating  funds  and  reserve 
for  capital  cost  chargebacks; 

(13)  rental  of  real  property,  including  rental  income  on 
college-owned  houses  and  rental  revenue  received  from 
bookstore  and  food-service  concessionaries; 

(14)  rental  of  equipment,  including  locker  rentals; 

(15)  forfeiture  of  tuition  deposits; 

(16)  sales  of  scrap  and  excess  material 

(17)  other  minor  sales; 

(18)  sales  of  equipment; 

(19)  insurance  recoveries; 

(20)  other  compensation  for  loss,  including  reimbursement  for 
laboratory  breakage; 

(21)  refunds  of  prior  year’s  expenses; 

(22)  unclassified  revenues--of fsec  to  expenses,  including 

vending  machine,  bookstore  and  food-service  concession 
income;  telephone  commissions;  employee  jury  duty  fees 
Daid  to  the  colleae,  parking  fees  and  fines,  and  library 
fines;  and  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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(23)  Federal  aid  provided  in  the  name  of  the  college. 

(b)  Federal,  private  or  separately  funded  State  revenues  received 
for  100  percent  support  of  student  financial  aid  programs 
should  not  be  included  in  the  college  operating  budget. 
However,  complete  records  should  be  maintained  on  these  funds 
and  any  liabilities  should  be  reported  in  the  operating  fund 
balance  sheet. 

(c)  The  college  operating  budget  request  shall  include  all  valid 
appropriations  for  operating  expense  purposes.  These  appro- 
priations may  include  appropriate  expenses  for  the  following 
functions: 


(1) 

instruction  and  departmental 

research; 

(2) 

organized  activities; 

(3) 

sponsored  research  and  other 

sponsored  programs; 

(4) 

extension  and  public  service 

(5) 

libraries; 

(6) 

student  services; 

(7) 

maintenance  and  operation  of 

plant ; 

(8) 

general  administration; 

(9) 

general  institutional  services;  and 

(10) 

employee  benefits. 

The 

following  is  a listing  of 

specific  operating 

which  are  allowable  for  State  aid  and  support  by  student 
tuition  revenues.  This  listing  is  not  intended  to  be  all-in- 
clusive . 

(1)  Compensation  for  personal  services. 

>(2)  Lease  and  maintenance  costs  for  rented  physical  space 
and  equipment  where  used  for  college  purposes.  (Commen- 
cing with  the  community  college's  1977-78  fiscal  year, 
rental/ leasing  of  instructional  space  to  be  used  for  a 
period  of  time  longer  than  six  months  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  chancellor  or  his  designee. ) 

(3)  Property  and  liability  insurance.  The  practice  of  the 
local  sponsor  in  regard  to  insurance  coverage  may  govern 
in  determining  allowable  insurance  charges.  Insurance 
premiums  are  an  allowable  expense.  If  the  local  sponsor 
is  a self-insurer,  no  part  of  the  charges  should  be 
included  in  the  budget,  except  for  compensation  or 
losses  incurred. 

(4)  Consumable  supplies. 
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(5)  Repairs  to  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a repair  is  a maintenance  expen- 
diture for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a facility  in  an 
ordinarily  efficient  operating  condition.  A repair  does 
not  significantly  add  to  the  value  of  the  facility,  nor 
does  it  appreciably  prolong  its  life.  it  merely  keeps 
the  property  in  an  efficient  operating  condition  over 
its  probable  useful  life  for  the  uses  for  which  it  was 
acquired. 

(6)  Travel  expenses  for  college  purposes,  including  expenses 
related  to  the  recruitment  of  professional  staff. 

(7)  Communications  and  postage  expenses  for  college  pur- 
poses . 

(8)  Printing  and  advertising  expenses  for  college  purposes. 

(9)  Library  acquisitions.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
initial  $50,000  expenditure  for  library  books  for  each 
college  or  each  campus  of  a multiple  campus  community 
college,  where  such  multiple  campuses  have  been  approved 
by  the  University  trustees,  must  be  included  as  a 
capital  expense. 

(10)  Institutional  membership  in  local.  State  and  national 
education-related  organizations  and  associations. 

(11)  Conference  fees  and  travel  expenses  related  to  staff 
attendance  at  conferences,  where  such  conferences  are 
related  to  college  purposes. 

(12)  Expenses  related  to  foreign  student  exchange  programs. 

(13)  Moving  expense  of  newly  appointed  members  of  the  profes- 
sional staff. 

(14)  Fees  and  costs  for  evaluation  and  accreditation  by 
Middle  States  Association  of  College  and  Secondary 
Schools  and  other  accreditation  associations. 

(15)  Graduation  exercise  expenses  for  speaker,  reception  for 
honored  guests,  music,  decorations  for  platform,  and 
cost  of  caps  and  gowns  for  guests,  speakers,  college 
trustees,  faculty  and  administrative  staff. 

i.L6)  Expenses  relating  to  refreshments,  luncheons  and  dinners 
if  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  officiai  college  busi- 
ness. (The  purpose  of  each  meeting  and  the  names  of 
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persons  in  attendance,  with  a statement  of  their  offi- 
cial relationship  to  the  college,  must  be  maintained  for 
audit  purposes . ) 

(17)  Expenses  of  moving  college  furnishings  and  equipment 
from  a temporary  to  a permanent  campus. 

(18)  Costs  of  training  programs  for  college  staff,  including 
on-  and  off-campus  seminars  for  professional  staff. 

(19)  Expenses  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a collectively 
negotiated  agreement. 

(20)  Expenses  related  to  appropriate  non-revenue  producing 
community  service  programs. 

(21)  Equipment  costs  not  included  in  the  capital  construction 
budget . 

(22)  Employer  contributions  to  fringe  benefits  negotiated 
under  the  terms  of  a collectively  negotiated  agreement. 

(23)  Necessary  alumni  program  expenses. 

(24)  Other  general  education  expenses. 

(e)  The  following  is  a listing  of  operating  expenses  which  are 

not  allowable  for  State  aid  and  support  by  student  tuition 

revenues : 

(1)  Expenses  of  service  area  educational  programs  where  such 
programs  have  not  been  approved  by  State  University. 

(2)  Individual  memberships  in  professional  organizations  and 
associations,  except  in  those  instances  where  institu- 
tional memberships  beneficial  to  the  educational  pur- 
poses of  the  college  are  not  available,  in  which  in- 
stances the  individual  membership  fee  will  be  allowable 
for  State  aid  purposes. 

(3)  Contingency  accounts. 

(4)  Food  service  and  bookstore  expenses  and  losses  where 
such  services  are  subcontracted. 

(5)  Rental  of  caps  and  gowns  for  students. 

: -3 ) Student  activity  functions,  such  as  student  reception, 
socials  and  publications , and  communication  expenses 
related  to  student  activity  programs  and  facuity-student 
association  activities. 
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~ •'(?)  Rental  and  maintenance  costs  for  property  not  used  for 

college  purposes. 

(8)  Expenses  relating  to  the  activities  and  administration 
of  faculty-student  associations. 

(9)  Expenses  relating  to  the  operation  and  administration  of 
dormitories . 

(10)  Penalty  fees  for  overdue  payment  of  legal  obligations. 

(11)  Costs  of  food,  beverages  and  entertainment  for  college 
social  functions. 

(12)  Collection  agency  fees  for  delinquent  student  accounts. 
This  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  engagement 
of  collection  agencies  to  collect  overdue  student 
accounts.  However,  the  collection  agency  fee  shall  be 
added  to  the  student  account. 

(13)  Matching  funds  for  off-campus  college  work-study  pro- 
grams . 

(14)  Administrative  overhead  expenses  otherwise  chargeable  to 
Federal  programs  (including  but  not  limited  to  NDSL , 
CWS,  SEOG ) . 

602.5  State  aid  for  non-credit  remedial  programs. 

(a)  Non-credit  remedial  programs  operated  by  community  colleges 

can  be  included  for  State  aid  if  the  sponsor  contributes  its 
share  of  operating  costs  and  each  program  meets  the  following 
criterion:  Instruction  concerned  with  diagnosing,  correcting 

or  improving  such  basic  skills  as  oral  and  written  communica- 
tions, reading,  analytical  concepts  and  general  study  habits 
and  patterns,  to  overcome  in  part  or  in  whole  any  particular 
marked  deficiency  which  interferes  with  a student's  ability 
to  pursue  an  educational  objective  effectively.  State 
financial  assistance  shall  be  allowed  for  all  non-credit 
remedial  programs,  which  programs  may,  as  a prerequisite  to 
enrollment,  require  specific  educational  requirements  hereto- 
fore or  presently  undertaken  by  community  colleges. 

(b)  Fees  for  non-credit  courses  shall  not  exceed  the  tuition  for 
credit-bearing  courses  having  an  equivalent  number  of  credit 
hours . 

(c)  The  following  courses  are  specifically  not  eligible  for  State 

aid:  avocaticnal,  recreational,  and  social  group  courses. 
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(d)  The  local  operating  budget  shall  indicate  whether  such  non- 
credit courses  are  offered.  Additional  procedures  for  annual 
review  of  all  non-credit  courses  to  determine  eligibility  for 
State  aid  shall  be  in  accord  with  guidelines  developed  and 
issued  by  the  chancellor  or  designee. 

(e)  All  courses  and  programs  not  eligible  for  State  aid  shall  be 
in  the  aggregate  self-sustaining.  The  revenues  collectively 
received  for  such  courses  and  programs  must  be  adequate  to 
cover  the  direct  costs  of  all  the  courses  and  programs 
including  faculty  salaries  and  fringe  benefits,  the  costs  of 
supplies  and  materials  consumed  in  the  courses  and  programs, 
the  costs  of  equipment  used  only  for  the  programs  and  other 
expenses  directly  incurred  by  the  courses  and  programs.  Each 
individual  course  or  program  need  not  be  operated  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis. 

(f)  Fees  for  non-credit  courses  which  are  not  eligible  for  State 
. aid  and  which  have  no  practical  credit  equivalency  shall  be 

determined  by  policy  of  the  local  trustees  or  their  designee. 

(g)  In  order  to  receive  State  financial  assistance  for  non- 
credit courses,  each  community  college  must  submit  to  the 
chancellor,  or  designee,  a request  for  funding  which,  at  a 
minimum,  shall  contain  the  name  of  any  co-sponsoring  insti- 
tutional group  or  agency,  a description  of  the  college's 
control  of  operation  of  the  course  in  the  areas  of  fiscal 
administration,  selection  of  faculty  and  course  development, 
a description  of  the  course  or  program  to  be  offered,  the 
major  purpose  of  the  course  or  program  as  it  relates  to  the 
mission  of  the  college,  the  projected  full-time  equivalent 
student  or  headcount  enrollment  of  the  proposed  course  or 
program,  and  such  other  data  as  required  by  the  chancellor, 
or  designee,  on  forms  designated  for  this  purpose. 

(h)  Each  community  college  shall  maintain  a record  of  costs  and 
revenues,  and  other  descriptive  data  in  accordance  with 
guidelines  issued  by  the  chancellor,  or  designee,  for  its 
total  non-credit  program  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  State 
financial  assistance  for  such  courses.  Each  community 
college  shall  submit  such  records  to  the  chancellor,  or 
designee,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  established  by  the 
chancellor,  or  designee. 

602.6  Gifts  and  bequests. 

(a)  The  college  is  empowered  and  authorized  through  its  board  of 
trustees  to  accept  gifts,  grants,  bequests  and  devises  abso- 
lutely or  in  trust  for  such  purposes  as  the  college  trustees 
q may  deem  approoriate  or  orocer  for  carrying  or.  the  programs 
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and  objectives  of  the  college.  The  college  shall  neither 
participate  in  the  selection  of  nor  accept  contributions 
which  may  in  any  way  distinguish  among  individuals  or  groups 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  age,  race,  color,  religion,  creed  or 
national  origin. 

(b)  All  gifts  of  money  made  in  the  name  of  the  community  college 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  college  fund. 

(1)  Restricted  gifts  of  money  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
specified  by  the  donor. 

(2)  Unrestricted  gifts  of  money  may  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses as  are  determined  by  the  college  trustees,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  sponsor. 

(c)  Gifts  of  personal  property,  instructional  equipment,  library 
books  or  special  collections,  works  of  art,  and  other  items 
of  value  to  the  college  shall  not  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  operating  budget. 

602.7  Sponsor  services. 

(a)  The  definition  of  sponsor  services,  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing State  operating  aid,  is  those  services  rendered  on  behalf 
of  a community  college  by  the  sponsor(s)  of  the  college  which 
are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
college  and  which  would  otherwise  be  provided  by  the  college 
staff  or  a vendor. 

(b)  The  community  college  board  of  trustees  shall  approve  each 
sponsor  service  and  its  estimated  value  in  advance  of  the 
service  being  rendered,  and  shall  approve  the  payment  for 
each  sponsor  service  satisfactorily  performed. 

(c)  In  submitting  its  operating  budget  request,  the  college  shall 
provide  a listing  containing  a description  of  the  nature  and 
estimated  cost  of  each  sponsor  service. 

(d)  In  approving  the  college  operating  budget,  unless  specific 
exceptions  have  been  taken,  the  State  University  trustees 
shall  have  approved  the  valuation  of  the  sponsor  services 
included  in  the  college  operating  budget. 

(e)  A Listing  containing  a description  of  the  nature  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  each  sponsor  service  approved  by  the  State 
University  trustees  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  for  approval  of  valuation. 
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(f)  The  following  general  types  of  sponsor  services  will  be 
considered  for  approval  where  such  services  are  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  college  staff  and  the  costs  of.  such  ser- 
vices are  competitive  with  those  of  reliable  vendors: 

(1)  Maintenance  and  repair  of  college  buildings. 

(2)  Snow  removal  from  roadways  and  parking  lots. 

(3)  Repair  of  roadways  and  parking  lots. 

(4)  Repair  of  automotive  equipment. 

(5)  Waste  and  garbage  removal. 

(6)  Laundry  services. 

(7)  Photographic  services. 

(8)  Provision  of  equipment,  materials  and  supplies  from  the 
sponsor's  central  stores. 

(9)  Academic  and  administrative  computer  services. 

(10)  Operation  of  college  telephone  switchboard. 

(11)  Allocation  of  utility  service  charges--steam  electrici- 
ty, water  and  sewage,  where  the  college  is  one  activity 
within  a larger  sponsor  complex. 

602.8  Limitations  on  operating  costs  for  purposes  of  state  finan- 
cial assistance.  (Additional  statutory  authority:  Education  Law, 

§6304,  subd.  (1),  par.  (a),(b)(i)].  During  the  community  college 
fiscal  years  commencing  on  and  after  July  1,  1975,  State  financial 
assistance  of  community  college  operating  costs  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State  University  trustees  pursuant  to  section  6304  of 
the  Education  Law  as  follows: 

(a)  Definitions  for  this  section. 

(1)  Net  operating  costs . Gross  operating  expenditures  less 
actual  offsetting  operating  revenues,  including  Federal 
aid  and  actual  operating  expenditures  not  allowable  for 
state  aid. 

(2)  Net  operating  budget . Gross  operating  budget  less 
offsetting  revenues,  including  Federal  aid  and  appropri- 
ations not  allowable  for  State  aid. 

(3)  Rental  cost  for  physical  space.  The  costs  of  rented 
physical  space,  excluding  costs  of  such  services  as 
electricity,  gas,  heat  or  janitorial  services  where  the 
expenses  of  the  Latter  types  of  services  are  included  in 
the  rental  charges. 

(4)  Disadvantaged  students.  Students  eligible  for  supple- 
mental financial  assistance  in  education  opportunity 
programs  under  criteria  established  by  Stace  University 
of  New  York,  pursuant  to  section  6452  of  the  Education 
law  and  Subpart  27-2  of  Part  27  of  Chapter  I of  this 

© Title  (rules  of  the  Board  of  Regents). 
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Disadvantaged  in  the  population  of  the  sponsorship  area. 
The  number  of  cases  of  welfare  assistance  under  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  the  number  of  recipients  of 
welfare  assistance  under  the  medical  assistance  program, 
supplemental  security  income  program,  and  home  relief, 
as  reported  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Services. 

(6)  Full-time  equivalent  student.  A hypothetical  student 
who  has  enrolled  in  a course  load  consisting  of  30 
semester  credit  hours  or  45  quarter  credit  hours,  or  the 
equivalent  of  such  credit  hours  in  the  case  of  non-cred- 
it course  offerings,  during  the  course  of  one  college 
fiscal  year. 

(7)  Full-time  equivalent  faculty.  One  full-time  faculty 
position.  To  ascertain  full-time  equivalent  faculty, 
divide  the  total  class  hours  taught  at  the  college, 
including  classroom  hours  and  laboratory  hours,  by  the 
average  classroom  and  laboratory  hours  taught  by  the 
college's  full-time  faculty,  excluding  overload  hours 
taught  for  extra  compensation.  Full-time  faculty  for 
this  purpose  is  defined  as  all  personnel  holding  faculty 
rank  and  being  paid  on  a full-time  basis,  with  the 
exclusion  of: 

(i)  persons  assigned  to  perform  nonteaching  functions 
including,  for  example,  personnel  holding  the  title 
of  president,  vice-president,  dean,  librarian, 
registrar  or  student  counselor; 

(ii)  personnel  holding  the  title  of,  or  formally  desig- 
nated to  function  as  academic  department  heads,  not 
to  exceed  one  per  department;  and 

(iii)  faculty  members  granted  release  time  of  at  least 
six  credit  hours  per  semester  to  undertake  duties 
required  under  the  terms  of  a grant  or  contract 
funded  by  an  outside  agency;  provided,  however, 
that  such  release  time  is  accompanied  by  an  equiva- 
lent reduction  in  salary  or  an  offsetting  recovery 
of  revenues  by  the  college. 

For  example,  where  100  full-time  faculty  as  defined 
above  generate  (3,200  class  hours  during  the  academic 
year,  the  average  class  hours  taught  is  32;  and  where 
the  total  class  hours  taught  during  the  same  academic 
year  is  3,356,  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
faculty  '.s  L20.5  (3,856  divided  by  32). 
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(8)  Costs  of  instruction  and  departmental  research  ThP 
costs  of  personal  services,  equipment  and  contractual 
expenses  for  instruction  and  departmental  research  f„r 
the  day  and  evening  sessions,  winter  intersessions  and 
summer  sessions  of  the  college.  ' ana 


(9) 


Full-time  credit  student.  A student  who  is 
a minimum  of  12  credit  hours  or  credit  hour 
of  academic  work  per  semester  or  quarter. 


enrolled  in 
equivalents 


(10)  Technical  programs.  Certificate  and  diploma  programs  in 
the  sciences  and  technologies  and  all  associate  in  sci- 
ence, associate  in  applied  science  and  associate  in 
occupational  studies  degree  programs,  with  the  exception 
of  associate  in  science,  liberal  arts  and  general 
studies  degree  curricula  and  the  following  business 
curricula  and  options  and  local  variations  of  these 
program  names:  u“e 


(i)  Accounting 

(ii)  Advertising 

(iii)  Advertising  and  Communications 

(iv)  Banking,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

(v)  Business  Administration 

(vi)  Court  Administration 

(vii)  Credit  and  Collections 
(viii)  Fashion  Buying  and  Merchandising 

(ix)  Health  SErvices  Management  TEchnology 

(x)  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations 

(xi)  International  Trade  and  Travel 

(xii)  Marketing 
(xiii)  Marketing--Industrial 

(xiv)  Marketing--International  Trade 

(xv)  Marketing  Management  and  Sales 

(xvi)  Office  Management 
(xvii)  Retail  Business  Management 
(xviii)  Sales  Management 

(xix)  Secretarial  Science  and  Options 

(xx)  Small  Business  Operations 

( xxi )  Textile  and  Apparel  Marketing 
( xxii ) Traffic  and  Shipping 
(xxiii)  Transportation  and  Distribution  Management. 

(11)  Business  programs.  Certificate  and  diploma  programs  in 
business,  including  all  associate  in  science,  associate 
in  applied  science  and  associate  in  occupational  studies 
degree  programs  in  business  as  well  as  the  options  and 
*oca 1 variations  of  the  program  names  specifically 
excluded  under  paragraph  (10)  of  this  subdivision. 
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(12)  Diploma  and  certificate  programs.  Those  programs 
approved  by  the  State  University  of  New  York  and  the 
State  Education  Department  as  leading  to  a recognized 
credential,  either  diploma  or  certificate. 

(b)  Before  approving  the  budget  of  any  community  college,  the 
State  University  trustees  shall  review  such  budget  and  may 
make  such  adjustments  thereto,  either  in  aggregate  amount  or 
in  items  therein,  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  with  respect 
to  the  programs  and  operation  of  the  college  and  in  relation 
to  the  maximum  limitations  on  State  operating  assistance  for 
community  colleges  prescribed  in  this  Subchapter.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  Subchapter  shall  be  deemed  to  require  the 
approval  of  any  operating  budget  at  the  amounts  as  herein 
limited,  nor  to  prevent  the  operation  of  a community  college 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  costs  approved  by  the  State 
University  trustees,  provided  such  excess  costs  shall  be 
borne  and  paid  for  or  otherwise  made  available  to  or  by  the 
local  sponsor  or  sponsors. 

(c)  Basic  State  financial  assistance. 

(1)  Full  opportunity  colleges.  The  basic  State  financial 
assistance  for  community  colleges,  implementing  approved 
full  opportunity  programs,  shall  be  the  lowest  of  the 
following : 

(i)  two-fifths  of  the  net  operating  budget  of  the 
college,  or  campus  of  a multiple  campus  college,  as 
approved  by  the  State  University  Trustees; 

(ii)  two-fifths  of  the  net  operating  costs  of  the  col- 
lege, or  campus  of  a multiple  campus  college;  or 

(iii)  the  total  of  the  following: 


ERIC 


(a)  the  budgeted  or  actual  number  (whichever  is 
less)  of  full-time  equivalent  students  en- 
rolled in  programs  eligible  for  state  finan- 
cial assistance  multiplied  by  $1680  plus  a $35 
increment  if  in  the  college  fiscal  year 
1989-90  the  financial  contribution  to  the 
operating  costs  of  the  college,  by  the  local 
sponsoring  jurisdiction,  is  no  less  than  the 
equivalent  in  dollars  of  one-half  mill  ( 50 
cents  per  SI, 000)  as  calculated  against  the 
total  valuation  of  taxable  real  property  in 
such  jurisdiction  as  most  recently  tabulated 
by  the  State  9oard  of  Equalization  and  Assess- 
ment; 
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(b)  the  budgeted  or  actual  total  average  number 
(whichever  is  less)  of  full-time  disadvantaged 
students  multiplied  by  $212  if  the  average 
number  of  full-time  disadvantaged  students 
coming  from  the  sponsorship  area  as  a percent- 
age of  the  total  average  number  of  full-time 
students  coming  from  the  sponsorship  area  is 
no  less  than  the  average  number  of  disadvant- 
aged in  the  population  of  the  sponsorship  area 
for  the  calendar  year  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  community  college  fiscal 
year  commences  as  a percentage  of  the  total 
population  in  the  sponsorship  area,  as  re- 
ported in  the  most  recently  available  census; 
and 

(c)  one-half  of  rental  costs  for  physical  space. 

(2)  Non-full  opportunity  colleges.  The  basic  State  finan- 
cial assistance  for  community  colleges  not  implementing 
approved  full  opportunity  programs  shall  be  the  lowest 
of  the  following: 

(i)  one-third  of  the  net  operating  budget  of  the  col- 
lege, or  campus  of  a multiple  campus  college,  as 
approved  by  the  State  University  Trustees; 

(ii)  one-third  of  the  net  operating  costs  of  the  col- 
lege, or  campus  of  a multiple  campus  college;  or 

(iii)  the  total  of  the  following: 

(a)  the  budgeted  or  actual  number  (whichever  is 
less)  of  full-time  equivalent  students  en- 
rolled in  programs  eligible  for  State  finan- 
cial assistance  multiplied  by  $1400  plus  a $29 
increment  if  in  the  college  fiscal  year 
1989-1990  the  financial  contribution  to  the 
operating  costs  of  the. college,  by  the  local 
sponsoring  jurisdiction,  is  no  less  than  the 
equivalent  in  dollars  of  one-half  mill  ( 50 
cents  per  $1,000)  as  calculated  against  the 
total  valuation  of  taxable  real  property  in 
such  jurisdiction  as  most  recently  tabulated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  Assess- 
ment ; 

(b)  the  budgeted  or  actual  total  average  number 
(whichever  is  less)  of  full-time  disadvantaged 
students  multiplied  by  5177  if  the  average 
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number  of  full-time  disadvantaged  students 
coming  from  the  sponsorship  area  as  a percent- 
age of  the  average  number  of  total  full-time 
students  coming  from  the  sponsorship  area  is 
no  less  than  the  average  number  of  disadvant- 
aged in  the  population  of  the  sponsorship  area 
for  the  calendar  year  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  community  college  fiscal 
year  commences  as  a percentage  of  the  total 
population  in  the  sponsorship  area,  as  re- 
ported in  the  most  recently  available  census; 
and 

(c)  one-half  of  rental  cost  for  physical  space. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subdivision,  a community  college  or  a new  campus 
of  a multiple  campus  community  college  in  the  process  of 
formation  shall  be  eligible  for  b'asic  state  financial 
assistance  in  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  net  operat- 
ing budget  or  one- third  of  the  net  operating  costs, 
whichever  is  the  lesser,  for  those  colleges  not  imple- 
menting an  approved  full  opportunity  program  plan,  or 
two-fifths  of  the  net  operating  budget  or  two-fifths  of 
the  net  operating  costs,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  for 
those  colleges  implementing  an  approved  full  opportunity 
program,  during  the  organization  year  and  the  first  two 
fiscal  years  in  which  students  are  enrolled. 

(4)  Federal  Jobs  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Program. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  rule  or 
regulation,  the  chancellor  or  designee  of  state  Univer- 
sity , or  the  chancellor  or  designee  of  City  University 
as  the  case  may  be,  may  allocate  any  portion  of  such 
basic  State  financial  assistance  on  a matching  basis 
pursuant  to  separate  memoranda  of  understanding  between 
State  University  and  the  department  of  social  services 
and  City  University  and  the  department  of  social  ser- 
vices, respectively,  to  community  colleges  consistent 
with  federal  requirements  to  implement  a program  for  the 
provision  of  education  and  training  services  to  adults 
eligible  for  the  federal  Jobs  Opportunities  and  Basic 
Skills  (JOBS)  program.  Services  to  be  provided  by 
community  colleges  receiving  such  allocation  may  in- 
clude, but  not  be  Limited  to,  high  schooL  equivalency, 
basic  education,  job  skills  training,  EngLish  as  a 
second  language,  post  secondary  education,  job  readiness 
training,  job  placement  services,  case  management, 
career  counseling,  and  assessment  and  employability 
planning. 
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(d)  Supplemental  State  financial  assistance.  Community  colleges 
shall  be  eligible  for  supplemental  State  financial  assistance 
in  the  1991-92  community  college  fiscal  year  in  the  amount  of 
$195  for  each  full-time  equivalent  student  enrolled  in 
technical  programs  and  $82  for  each  full-time  equivalent 
student  enrolled  in  business  programs,  the  actual  number  of 
which  shall  be  certified  by  the  college  president  to  the 
State  University  Trustees.  A community  college  which  changes 
its  status  ' from  non-full  opportunity  to  full  opportunity 
effective  with  the  1991-92  college  fiscal  year  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  supplemental  State  financial  assistance. 
With  the  exception  of  a community  college  which  changes  its 
status  from  non-full  opportunity  to  full  opportunity  effec- 
tive with  the  1991-92  college  fiscal  year,  or  any  community 
college  located  in  a city  with  a population  of  1,000,000  or 
more,  such  supplemental  State  financial  assistance  shall  be 
made  available  only  if  the  college's  revenues  from  local 
sponsor's  contributions  either  in  the  aggregate  or  per 
full-time  equivalent  student  coming  from  the  sponsorship 
area,  and  full-time  and  part-time  student  tuition  rates,  are- 
maintained  at  not  less  than  the  comparable  actual  rates  in 
the  1990-91  community  college  fiscal  year.  The  total  State 
aid  paid  to  any  college  for  the  1991-92  community  college 
fiscal  year  may  exceed  the  statutory  limitations  of  one-third 
or  two-fifths  of  operating  costs  of  the  college  only  if  the 
amount  of  aid  for  full-time  equivalent  students  in  technical 
and  business  programs  approved  for  a college  pursuant  to  this 
section  would  cause  the  statutory  limitations  to  be  exceeded. 
In  such  cases  the  amount  that  the  total  State  aid  may  exceed 
the  statutory  limitations  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
amount  of  supplemental  State  financial  assistance  approved 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  full-time  equivalent  students  in 
technical  and  business  programs. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  section,  assis- 
tance payable  for  the  1991-92  community  college  fiscal 
year  on  the  basis  of  full-time  equivalent  credit  enroll- 
ment and  non-credit  remedial  enrollment  shall  be  paid  on 
an  aidable  college  enrollment  defined  to  be  the  greater 
of: 

(i)  The  actual  full-time  equivalent  credit  enrollment 
and  non-credit  remedial  enrollment  for  the  1990-91 
community  college  fiscal  year;  or 

(ii)  The  sum  of  the  following:  50  percent  of  the  actual 

full-time  equivalent  credit  enrollment  and  non- 
credit remedial  enrollment  for  college  fiscal  year 
1990-91,  plus  30  percent  of  the  actual  full-time 
O equivalent  credit  enrollment  and  con-credit  reme- 
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dial  enrollment  for  college  fiscal  year  1989=90, 
plus  20  percent  of  the  actual  full-time  equivalent 
credit  enrollment  and  non-credit  remedial  enroll- 
ment for  college  fiscal  year  1988-89.  For  such 
enrollment  full  assistance  is  payable  as  provided 
in  clause  (a)  of  subparagraph  (iii)  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  clause  (a)  of  subparagraph  (iii)  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  subdivision  (c)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Local  sponsors  may  use  funds  contained  in  reserves  for 
excess  student  revenue,  excluding  any  excess  student 
revenues  attributable  to  the  1991-92  community  college 
fiscal  year,  for  operating  support  of  the  community 
college  program  even  though  said  expenditure  may  cause 
expenses  from  student  revenues  to  exceed  one-third  of 
the  college's  net  operating  budget  provided  that  such 
• funds  do  not  cause  the  college's  revenues  from  the  local 
sponsor's  contributions  in  aggregate  to  be  less  than  the 
comparable  rates  for  the  previous  community  college 
fiscal  year. 


(e)  State  financial  assistance  for  part-time  students.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  subchapter,  coiranunity 
colleges  operating  under  the  program  of  State  University  of 
New  York  shall  be  eligible,  within  the  amounts  appropriated 
therefor,  for  State  financial  assistance  for  the  1991-92 
community  college  fiscal  year  in  an  amount  for  each  part-time 
student  enrolled  in  credit  bearing  courses  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  part-time  students  enrolled  in  credit  bearing 
courses  in  each  community  college  to  the  total  enrollment  of 
part-time  students  in  credit-bearing  courses  in  all  community 
colleges  multiplied  by  the  State  financial  assistance  avail- 
able for  part-time  students  in  the  1991-92  community  college 
fiscal  year.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
subchapter,  community  colleges  sponsored  by  City  University 
of  New  York  shall  be  eligible,  within  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated therefor,  for  State  financial  assistance  for  the  1991-92 
community  college  fiscal  year  in  an  amount  for  each  part-time 
student  enrolled  in  credit  bearing  courses  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  part-time  students  enrolled  in  credit  bearing 
courses  in  each  community  college  to  the  total  enrollment  of 
part-time  students  in  credit-bearing  courses  in  all  community 
colleges  multiplied  by  the  State  financial  assistance  avail- 
able for  part-time  students  in  the  L 99 1 - 9 2 community  college 
fiscal  year.  For  purposes  of  this  subdivision,  a part-time 
student  is  one  who  is  enrolled  in  noc  more  than  eleven  credit 
hours.  Such  financial  assistance  is  provided  to  meet  the 
costs  of  services  for  part-time  students  enrolled  in  cred- 
it-bearing courses  including,  but  not  limited  to,  student 
support  services. 
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602.9  Amendments  to  college  operating  budget  requests. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  sponsor,  and  within  the  total 
college  operating  budget,  the  college  trustees  may  transfer 
appropriations  from  one  function  or  object  of  expense  account 
to  another. 

(b)  Amendments  to  increase  the  total  college  operating  budget  or 
the  State  financial  assistance  may  be  effected  by  the  college 
trustees  with  the  approval  of  the  sponsor  and  state  Universi- 
ty trustees.  Anticipated  requests  for  amendments  to  increase 
the  total  operating  budget  or  the  State  financial  assistance 
shall  be  reported  to  and  discussed  with  the  Chancellor  of 
State  University  or  his  designee  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  in  order  that  the  need  for  changes  in  college  opera- 
tions from  those  described  in  the  budget  first  approved  can 
be  fully  analyzed  and  understood. 

. (c)  Prior  to  filing  with  the  State  University  of  New  York,  the 
request  to  increase  the  total  college  operating  budget  or  the 
State  financial  assistance  shall  have  been  approved  and 
certified  by  the  college  trustees  and  the  sponsor. 

(d)  The  Chancellor  of  State  University  shall  take  appropriate 
action  relative  to  the  request  to  amend  the  total  operating 
budget  in  the  amount  of  five  percent  of  the  approved  total 
operating  budget  or  s 150, 000,  whichever  is  smaller,  and  the 
State  University  Board  of  Trustees  shall  take  appropriate 
action  relative  to  the  request  to  amend  the  total  college 
operating  budget  in  amounts  greater  than  five  percent  of  the 
approved  total  operating  budget  or  $150,000  whichever  is 
smaller . 

(e)  The  Chancellor  of  State  University  of  New  York  shall  take 
appropriate  action  relative  to  the  request  to  amend  the  State 
financial  assistance  in  the  amount  of  five  percent  of  the 
approved  State  financial  assistance  or  $150,000,  whichever  is 
smaller,  and  the  State  University  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
take  appropriate  action  relative  to  requests  to  amend  the 
State  financial  assistance  in  amounts  greater  than  five 
percent  of  the  approved  State  financial  assistance  or 
$150,000,  whichever  is  smaller. 

602.10  College  tuition  and  fees. 

(a)  On  or  before  the  date  prescribed  by  the  Chancellor  of  State 
University  or  his  designee,  the  college  shall  file  the 
tuition  and  fee  schedule  with  State  University  of  New  York 
for  the  college  fiscal  year  commencing  on  July  1 or  September 
O 1. 
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(b)  The  college  tuition  and  fee  schedule  shall  be  filed  in  accor- 
dance with  article  126  of  the  Education  Law,  this  Subchapter, 
and  the  manual  for  community  college  business  offices,  and  on 
the  forms  and  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  promulgated 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  University  or  his  designee. 

(c)  Student  tuition  and  fees. 

(1)  Student  fees  are  service  fees,  such  as  laboratory  fees, 
late  registration  fees  and  transcript  fees,  and  will  be 
applied  as  offsetting  revenues  of  the  operating  costs. 
Student  revenue  fees,  such  as  registration  fees,  may  not 
be  charged. 

(2)  The  full-time  tuition  rate  for  residents  of  the  spon- 
sorship area,  and  nonresidents  of  the  sponsorship  area 
presenting  certificates  of  residence,  shall  not  exceed 
$1,750  per  academic  year  of  two  semesters  orr  three 
quarters. 

(3)  The  full-time  tuition  rate  for  master's  degree  level 
programs  offered  pursuant  to  the  authorization  set  forth 
in  subdivision  (2)  of  section  6302  of  the  Education  Law 
shall  be  not  more  than  $2,450  per  academic  year  of  two 
semesters  or  three  quarters. 

(4)  The  part-time  tuition  rate  for  residents  of  the  spon- 
sorship area,  and  nonresidents  of  the  sponsorship  area 
presenting  certificates  of  residence,  shall  be  no  more 
than  l/24th  the  maximum  full-time  tuition  rate  per  aca- 
demic year  for  those  colleges  operating  on  a semester 
system,  rounded  up  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar,  and  no 
more  than  l/36th  the  maximum  full-time  tuition  rate  per 
academic  year  for  those  colleges  operating  on  a quarter 
system,  rounded  up  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar. 

(5)  The  part-time  tuition  rate  shall  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  a rate  per  credit  hour. 

(6)  The  full-time  tuition  rate  shall  be  applicable  to.  those 
students  enrolled  in  12  or  more  credit  hours,  or  credit 
hour  equivalents  in  the  case  of  noncredit  courses  and 
programs,  per  academic  term;  and  the  part-time  tuition 
rate  shall  be  charged  for  those  students  enrolled  in 
less  than  12  credit  hours,  or  credit  hour  equivalents  in 
the  case  of  non-credit  courses  and  programs,  per  aca- 
demic term,  including  summer  sessions  and  winter  inter- 
sessions . 
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(7)  Non-credit  courses  eligible  for  State  aid  shall  be 
equated  to  credit  hours  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures published  by  the  State  University  of  New  York  in 
the  glossary  section  of  the  Official  Enrollment  Requests 
in  accordance  with  procedures  established  by  state 
University  trustees. 

(8)  Fees  charged  for  all  courses  and  programs  not  allowable 
for  State  aid  shall  be  sufficient  in  the  aggregate  to 
support  the  total  costs  of  all  such  courses  and  pro- 
grams . 

(9)  The  full-time  and  part-time  tuition  rates  for  out-of- 
state  students  and  nonresident  students  not  presenting 
certificates  of  residence  shall  be  not  more  than  three 
times  the  full-time  and  part-time  tuition  rates,  res- 
pectively, for  residents  of  the  sponsorship  area  and 
nonresidents  of  the  sponsorship  area  presenting  cer- 
tificates of  residence. 

(d)  Prior  to  filing  with  the  State  University  of  New  York,  the 
tuition  and  fee  schedule  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
college  trustees,  and  shall  contain  a certification  to  this 
effect  by  either  the  chairperson  or  secretary  of  the  college 
trustees . 

(e)  The  tuition  and  fee  schedule  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by 
State  University  trustees. 

(f)  Deferral  of  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  by  veterans.  Upon 
request  by  a student  who  is  an  eligible  veteran,  the  payment 
of  tuition  and  fees,  less  the  amounts  payable  for  such 
purposes  from  scholarships  or  other  financial  assistance 
awarded  said  veteran  pursuant  to  article  13  or  130  of  the 
Education  Law  or  any  other  community  college,  State  or  Fed- 
eral financial  aid  program,  shall  be  deferred  in  such  amounts 
and  until  such  times  as  the  several  payments  of  veterans' 
benefits  under  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefit  Act  of 
1966,  as  amended,  are  received  by  the  veteran,  provided  that 
the  veteran  has  filed  a claim  for  such  benefits  and  presents 
to  the  community  college  proof  of  eligibility,  extent  of 
entitlement  to  benefits,  and  the  need  for  deferral  until  the 
receipt  of  such  benefits.  The  board  of  trustees  of  a commu- 
nity college  may  promulgate  such  additional  regulations  and 
procedures,  not  inconsistent  with  this  section,  as  may  be 
required  to  facilitate  implementation  of  this  regulation. 

Tuition  payments  are  to  be  recorded  for  ail  students  except 
citizens  60  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  auditing  courses  on 
a space-available  basis. 
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(2)  divide  the  result  of  paragraph  (1)  by  the  budgeted 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  students; 

(3)  adjust  the  result  of  paragraph  (2)  by  an  amount  to  be 
calculated  as  follows: 

(i)  during  the  1983-84  fiscal  year,  20%  of  the  differ- 
ence between  budgeted  and  actual  operating  cost  per 
full-time  equivalent  student  for  the  1981-82  fiscal 
year; 

(ii)  during  the  1984-85  fiscal  year,  40%  of  the  differ- 
ence between  budgeted  and  actual  operating  cost  per 
full-time  equivalent  student  for  the  1982-83  fiscal 
year; 

(iii)  during  the  1985-86  fiscal  year,  60%  of  the  differ- 
ence between  budgeted  and  actual  operating  cost  per 
full-time  equivalent  student  for  the  1983-84  fiscal 
year  ; 

(iv)  during  the  1986-87  fiscal  year,  80%  of  the  differ- 
ence between  budgeted  and  actual  operating  cost  per 
full-time  equivalent  student  for  the  1984-85  fiscal 
year  ; 

(v)  during  the  1987-88  fiscal  year  and  thereafter,  100% 
of  the  difference  between  budgeted  and  actual 
A operating  cost  per  full-time  equivalent  student  for 

the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  an  annual 
financial  report  is  available; 

(4)  round  down  the  result  of  paragraph  (3)  to  the  next  lower 
multiple  of  ten  dollars  (S10.00). 

602.12  Annual  financial  report. 

(a)  Pursuant  to  section  30  of  the  General  Municipal  Law,  the 

annual  financial  report  shall  be  certified  by  the  chief 
fiscal  officer  of  the  college  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
State  Comptroller  within  60  days  after  the  close  of  the 
college  fiscal  year.  The  chief  fiscal  officer  is  the  college 
treasurer  for  purposes  of  this  certification. 

(b)  The  annual  financial  report  shall  be  in  compliance  with 

article  126  of  the  Education  Law,  this  Subchapter,  the 

Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Community  Colleges,  and  the 
manual  for  community  college  business  offices,  and  on  the 

forms  and  in  accordance  with  instructions  promulgated  by  the 
State  Comptroller. 
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(c)  The  State  University  of  New  York,  which  shall  also  receive 
copies  of  the  annual  financial  report,  shall  review  the 
annual  financial  report  for  the  purposes  of  the  initial 
determination  of  the  State  liability. 

(d)  Any  overpayment  in  State  financial  assistance  for  operating 
costs,  as  determined  in  the  review  of  the  annual  financial 
report,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  second  quarterly  advance 
payment  of  State  aid  for  the  succeeding  college  fiscal  year. 

(e)  The  college  shall  be  subject  to  State  audit  by  the  Department 
of  Audit  and  Control  for  the  purpose  of  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  State  liability. 

602.13  Internal  business  practices. 

(a)  Subject  to  appropriate  Federal,  State  and  local  laws  and 
regulations,  policies  and  practices  relating  to  the  following 
activities  are  matters  of  local  determination: 

(1)  internal  business  and  financial  policies  and  practices; 

(2)  faculty-student  association  policies  and  activities; 

(3)  student  activity  programs  and  fees; 

(4)  equipment  and  supplies  inventory  and  utilization  con- 
trol ; 

(5)  administration  of  Federal  and  State  grants  and  student 
financial  aid  programs; 

(6)  the  admission  of  out-of-State  and  foreign  students; 

(7)  participation  in  interstate  and  international  consortia; 

(8)  purchasing; 

(9)  disbursement; 

(10)  attendance; 

(11)  payroll; 

(12)  cash  control;  and 

(13)  investment  procedures. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  guidance,  the  State  University  trustees  shall 
provide  the  colleges  with  appropriate  guidelines  made  avail- 
able by  the  State  Comptroller  relating  to  such  activities  as 
cash  control,  equipment  inventory  control  and  utilization, 
and  time-attendance  and  payroll. 
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PART  603 


THE  COLLEGE  CAPITAL  BUDGET 
(Statutory  authority:  Education  Law,  §355(1) (c)) 


Sec. 

603.1  State  assistance  for  capital  costs 

603.2  Form  of  the  capital  budget 

603.3  The  capital  budget,  a continuing  budget 

603.4  Architectural  fees  for  design  and  super- 

vision of  construction  of  buildings 

603.5  Real  property 

603.6  Amendment  to  the  capital  budget 

603.7  Capital  cost  chargeback  for  nonresident 

students 

603.8  Campus  reporting  system 


Section  603.1  State  assistance  for  capital  costs. 

(a)  The  maximum  amount  of  State  financial  aid  for  capital  costs 
of  community  colleges  shall  be  limited  to  one  half  of  the 
amount  of  capital  expenditures  approved  by  the  State  Univer- 
sity trustees.  Such  expenditures  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
the  value  of  any  property  or  services  furnished  by  a local 
sponsor  or  sponsors  as  its  or  their  share  of  capital  costs  as 
fixed  by  the  State  University  trustees  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  in  accordance  with  law.  Proposed 
capital  expenditures  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  in  the 
form  of  capital  budgets.  In  their  determination  on  such 
proposals,  the  State  University  trustees  will  give  due 
consideration  to  the  master  plan,  the  relationship  of  the 
proposed  expenditures  to  the  facilities  to  be  furnished 
thereby  and  the  need  for  such  facilities  with  respect  to  the 
potential  number  of  students  and  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
community  college  concerned.  In  any  case,  where  a local 
sponsor  has  received  State  financial  assistance  based  on 
expenditures  for  capital  facilities  of  a community  college 
and  shall  thereafter  dispose  of  such  facilities  either  by 
sale,  other  than  in  part  payment  for  a new  article,  or  by 
discontinuance  of  their  use  for  community  college  purposes. 
State  financial  assistance  for  costs  of  any  new  capital 
facilities  shall  be  limited  by  crediting  to  such  assistance 
otherwise  payable  an  amount  computed  as  follows:  one  half, 

or  if  the  State  contributed  less  than  one  half,  such  lesser 
percentage  of  original  capital  costs  as  may  have  been  paid  by 
the  State,  of  the  value  of  such  facilities  at  the  time  so 
disposed  of  as  fixed  by  the  State  University  trustees  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  3udget,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  value  be  fixed  for  such  purpose  at  more  than  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  such  facilities  nor  less  than  the  amount  actually 
received  by  the  local  sponsor  upon  sale  thereof. 
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(b)  Upon  approval  by  the  State  University  trustees,  the  capital 
construction  budget  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  with  a 
request  for  inclusion  in  the  Executive  Budget  request  to  the 
Legislature.  where  an  appropriation  is  passed  for  a con- 
struction project,  the  local  sponsor  may  arrange  for  financ- 
ing and  construction  with  the  Dormitory  Authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York  with  the  approval  of  the  State  University 
trustees  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  The  State  Univer- 
sity trustees  will  not  approve  any  application  or  agreement 
for  financing  unless  an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the 
project.  The  capital  construction  will  be  financed  by  the 
local  sponsor  with  the  approval  of  the  Dormitory  Authority  or 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  the  local 
sponsor  and  the  Dormitory  Authority  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  and  the  State  University  trustees. 
The  State  shall  annually  thereafter  appropriate  and  pay  to 
the  local  sponsor  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  financing,  to  be 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  agreements  or  approv- 
als . 

603.2  Form  of  the  capital  budget.  Capital  budgets  shall  be 
prepared  in  accordance  with  procedures  and  in  the  form  required  by 
the  State  University  and  the  local  sponsor. 

603.3  The  capital  budget,  a continuing  budget.  Capital  budgets, 

unlike  operating  budgets,  do  not  terminate  annually  but  are 
continuing.  Once  approved  by  the  local  sponsor  and  the  University 
trustees,  capital  budgets  can  be  amended  by  action  of  the  sponsor 
and  State  University  trustees.  A separate  capital  budget  is 
required  for  each  project.  The  following  items  are  properly 

included  in  a capital  budget.  The  list  is  not  intended  to  be 
all-inclusive.  Other  items  necessary  for  the  creation  of  new  or 
additional  facilities  may  be  considered  for  inclusion. 

(a)  Acquisition  of  real  property. 

(b)  Site  selection  studies,  surveys,  appraisals,  relocation  of 
tenants  and  owners,  demolition  and  other  costs  of  acquiring 
real  property. 

(c)  Preparation  of  plans  and  specifications. 

(d)  Supervision  and  inspection  of  construction. 

(e)  Construction  of  new  facilities. 

(f)  Major  changes  in  the  function,  use  or  capacity  of  existing 
facilities. 

(g)  Alterations  and  improvements  to  existing  facilities. 
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(h)  Identification,  design  and  specification  of  capital  equip- 
fn@  nt  * 

( i ) Acquisition  and  installation  of  equipment  in  new  construc- 
tion . 

(j)  Acquisition  and  installation  of  equipment  in  projects  involv- 
ing major  changes. 

603.4  Architectural  fees  for  design  and  supervision  of  construc- 
tion of  buildings.  The  fees  for  architectural  services  shall  not 
exceed  the  amounts  determined  from  the  schedule  of  fees  estab- 
lished by  the  chancellor,  or  designee. 

603.5  Real  Property. 

(a)  Acquisition  of  real  property.  Real  property  may  be  acquired 
for  community  college  facilities  by  gift  only  after  the  State 
University  trustees  have  approved  the  selection  of  the  site, 
and  by  purchase  or  condemnation  only  after  an  appraisal  has 
been  prepared  and  the  State  University  trustees  have  approved 
the  selection  of  the  site,  the  educational  value  of  the 
property  and  a capital  budget  which  includes  the  acquisition 
costs . 

(b)  Appraisal  of  real  property.  Any  appraisal  of  real  property 
required  by  this  Subchapter  shall  be  prepared  by  an  appraiser 
selected  by  the  State  University,  approved  by  the  college 
trustees  and  engaged  by  the  college  or  sponsor.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  an  appropriate  capital  budget,  appraisal  costs 
shall  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  sponsor  or  the 
college.  Any  appraisal  required  by  this  Subchapter  shall  be 
dated  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  title  of 
the  real  property. 

(c)  Title  to  real  property . Title  to  the  real  prcoerty  shall  be 
vested  with  the  sponsor,  and  the  real  property  shall  be 
dedicated  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  college  with  a resolu- 
tion of  the  governing  legislative  body  of  the  sponsor,  which 
resolution  shall  describe  the  parcel  by  a metes  and  bounds 
description.  The  description  snail  be  incorporated  into  a 
deed  which  shall  place  the  property  in  trust  on  behalf  of  the 
community  college,  which  deed  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  n 
the  office  of  the  county  clerk  in  which  the  property  is 
located. 

(d)  Disposal  of  real  property.  A local  sponsor  may  dispose  of 
real  property  if  the  college  board  of  trustees  and  the  State 
University  have  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  the  proper- 
ty Ls  no  longer  useful  or  required  for  community  college 
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purposes  and  the  minimum  rental  and  the  market  value  at  the 
time  of  disposal  has  been  determined  by  an  appraisal  and 
approved  by  the  State  University  trustees.  The  following 
methods  of  disposal  are  approved: 

(1)  sale  to  the  sponsor  for  not  less  than  the  market  value; 
or 

(2)  sale  by  competitive  bidding  to  the  highest  bidder  as 
approved  by  the  local  sponsor  and  State  University;  or 

(3)  by  method  applicable  to  local  sponsor  and  approved  by 
the  State  University  trustees. 

In  the  event  the  disposal  cannot  be  prudently  considered  or 
no  buyer  can  be  found,  the  sponsor  shall  endeavor  to  lease 
the  property  in  the  following  matter: 

(4)  rental,  to  the  sponsor  for  not  less  than  the  minimum 
rental;  or 

(5)  rental  to  a third  party  for  not  less  than  the  minimum 
rental . 

In  any  case,  where  a local  sponsor  has  received  State  finan- 
cial assistance  based  on  expenditures  for  community  college 
capital  facilities  and  the  local  sponsor  shall  thereafter 
dispose  of  such  facilities  by  sale  or  bv  discontinuance  of 
their  use  for  community  college  purposes,  State  financial 
assistance  for  costs  of  any  new  capital  Facilities  shall  be 
reduced  by  crediting  to  such  assistance  otherwise  payable  an 
amount  computed  as  follows: 

(6)  one  half  of  the  value  of  such  facilities  at  the  time  so 
disposed  of  as  fixed  by  the  State  University  trustees 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget;  or 

(7)  if  the  State  contributed  less  than  one  half,  such  lesser 
percentage  of  original  capital  costs  as  may  have  been 
paid  by  the  State;  and 

(8)  in  no  event  shall  such  value  be  fixed  for  such  purpose 
at  more  than  the  original  cost  of  such  facilities  nor 
less  than  the  amount  actually  received  by  the  local 
sponsor  upon  the  sale  thereof. 

where  disposal  of  the  real  property  is  in  part  payment  for  a 
new  capital  article  for  community  college  purposes,  this 
section  shall  not  apply. 
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603.6  Amendment  to  the  capital  budget.  Action  to  amend  an 

approved  capital  budget  shall  be  initiated  by  the  college  adminis- 
tration and  be  approved  by  the  college  trustees,  sponsor! s)  and 
State  University  trustees.  in  requesting  action  by  the  State 
University  trustees,  the  college  administration  shall  submit 
copies  of  the  official  resolutions  requesting  the  amendment  and 
the  amount  of  the  amendment  as  enacted  by  the  college  trustees  and 
sponsor! s ) . 

603.7  Capital  cost  chargeback  for  nonresident  students. 

(a)  Monies  received  from  the  chargeback  to  the  counties  of 
residence  of  nonresident  students  of  amounts  on  account  of 
capital  costs  of  the  local  sponsor  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
community  college  fund  in  accordance  with  subdivision  5-b  of 
section  6304  of  the  Education  Law  and  shall  be  separately 
accounted  for  within  said  fund,  and  be  used: 

(1)  to  meet  the  sponsor's  share  of  the  costs  of  acquisition 

of  land  and  the  acquisition,  construction  or  rehabilita- 

tion of  buildings. 

(2)  to  reduce  indebtedness  of  the  sponsor  incurred  for 

capital  costs  of  a community  college; 

(3)  to  pay  the  sponsor's  costs  of  financing  such  indebted- 

ness; and 

(4)  for  the  sponsor's  share  of  such  other  purposes  as  are 

normally  permitted  within  an  approved  capital  construc- 
tion budget. 

(b)  Capital  chargeback  monies  may  be  expended  to  pay  for  up  to 
one-half  the  purchase  price  of  equipment.  Such  purchases 
shall  be  limited  to  those  items  of  equipment  which  require 
significant  expenditure  of  funds,  and  which  are  intended  to 
be  used  primarily  in  technological  and  business  curricula. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  and  in  accordance  with  general- 
ly accepted  accounting  principles,  equipment  shall  include 
only  those  articles  that: 


(1)  are  a tangible  asset;  and 

(2)  possess  a useful  life  of  at  least  two  (2)  years;  and 

(3)  have  a unit  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000.00) 
more.-  or 

(4)  upon  approval  of  the  chancellor,  or  his  designee, 
purchased  in  quantity  for  a single  educational 
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administrative  purpose,  have  a unit  cost  of  one  thou «nH 
dollars  ($1,000.00)  or  more,  and  an  aggregate  value  for 
all  units  purchased  for  such  single  purpose  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  ($15,000.00)  or  more. 


In  no  event  shall  such  expenditures  qualify  for  state  finan- 
cial aid  as  capital  costs. 


(c)  Payment  of  said  monies  for  the  foregoing  purposes  shall  be 
made  to  the  sponsor  of  the  community  college  from  the  commu- 
nity college  fund. 

( ^ ) The  term  year  shall  be  defined  to  mean  an  academic  year  with 
respect  to  the  chargeback  of  amounts  on  account  of  capital 
costs . 


(e)  Effective  with  the  academic  terms  commencing  on  or  before 

January  1,  1976,  the  annual  charge  to  the  counties  by  the 

college,  up*  to  a maximum  of  $300,  shall  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 

( 1 ) for  full-time  students— —one  half  of  the  approved  charge 
per  term  for  those  colleges  operating  on  the  semester 
system  up  to  the  approved  amount,  and  one  third  per  term 
for  those  colleges  on  the  quarter  system  up  to  the 
approved  amount;  and 

(2)  for  part-time  students  where  the  approved  rate  is 
5 300--S10  per  semester  credit  hour  or  $6.67  per  quarter 
credit  hour;  where  the  approved  rate  is  S200--56.67  per 
semester  credit  hour  or  $4.43  per  quarter  credit  hours. 

(f)  Effective  with  academic  terms  commencing  on  or  after  January 

1,  1976,  each  community  college  shall  request  a capital 

chargeback  rate  by  May  1 for  the  succeeding  community  college 
fiscal  year.  Such  application  shall  include  justification 
for  approval  of  the  charge,  which  shall  indicate  the  amount 
of  the  approved  capital  expenses  of  the  college  and  the 
chargeback  reserves  on  hand.  Determination  of  chargeback 
amount  shall  be  based  on  the  following  guidelines: 

(1)  Any  community  college  which  has  received  State  Universi- 
ty trustee  authorization  for  a capital  project  as 
included  in  the  capital  construction  budget  request  for 
purposes  set  forth  in  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section, 
may  charge  $300  annually  until  the  fund  equals  the  local 
share  and  the  State's  share  if  the  local  sponsor  is 
authorized  to  finance  the  State's  share  of  any  such 
approved  project.  Such  college  may  deduct  the  amount  :f 
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the  local  share  and  the  state's  share  of  such  approved 
project  from  the  accumulated  fund  prior  to  calculating 
the  additional  capital  charge  referred  to  in  Daraoranh 
2)  of  this  subdivision;  and  9 pn 

(2)  Any  college  which  is  using  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
capital  charge  monies  collected  in  the  current  year  for 
the  sponsor's  share  of  expenditures  as  set  forth  in 
subdivision  (a)  of  this  section  may  charge  S300  during 
such  year ; provided  that  if  the  fund  exceeds  $500  000 
but  is  less  than  $1,000,000  the  college  may  charge  $200 
annually,  and  if  the  fund  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
$1,000,000  no  charge  may  be  collected.  Any  college 
using  less  than  50  percent  of  the  monies  currently  col- 
lected may  not  collect  a capital  charge. 

603.8  Campus  reporting  system.  The  University  has  developed  a 
reporting  system  for  all  capital  construction  projects  at  commu- 
nity colleges.  This  system  is  known  as  State  University  of  New 
York  Procedures  and  Standards  for  Community  College  Capital 
Construction. 
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PART  604 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
(Statutory  authority.*  Education  Law,  §355(1)  (c)) 


Sec. 

604.1  Responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 

local  sponsor 

604.2  Responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 

college  trustees 

604.3  Responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 

president 

604.4  Student  members  of  board  of  trustees 


Section  604.1  Responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  local  sponsor. 
(Additional  statutory  authority:  L.  1969,  chs.  174,  340] 

(a)  Establishment  of  the  college.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  sponsor  to  formulate  a plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
community  college  in  accordance  with  article  126  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Law. 

(b)  Financing  of  the  college.  The  sponsor  in  approving  the 
college  budget  shall  provide  one  half,  or  so  much  as  may  be 
necessary,  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  costs,  and  at  least 
one  third  or,  in  the  case  of  a college  implementing  an 
approved  plan  of  full  opportunity,  four  fifteenths,  or  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary,  of  the  annual  operating  costs. 
Approval  of  the  college  budgets  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  the  standards  and  regulations  of  the  State 
University  trustees.  The  expenditure  of  budgeted  funds  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  alternative  auditing  plans  des- 
cribed in  article  126  of  the  New  York  state  Education  Law. 

(c)  College  property . The  sponsor  shall  accept  and  hold  title  to 
all  buildings,  equipment  and  grounds  provided  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  college  and  acquired  through  the  approved 
budgets  of  the  college. 

604.2  Responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  college  trustees.  Under 
the  time-honored  practice  of  American  colleges,  trustees  of  col- 
leges, as  legal  official  bodies  corporate,  concentrate  on  estab- 
lishing policies  governing  the  college,  and  delegate  responsibil- 
ity for  the  administration  and  execution  of  those  policies  to 
their  employed  professional  administrators.  The  college  trustees, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  University  trustees,  shall 
a president  (whether  permanent,  acting,  or  interim) , 
approve  curricula,  approve  budgets,  establish  tuition  and  fees 
(within  legal  limits),  approve  sites  and  temporary  and  permanent 
facilities.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  the  appointment  of  a 
president  by  the  State  University  trustees  shall  be  made  in 
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accordance  with  the  State  University  trustees  guidelines  for  the 
selection  and  approval  of  such  appointments.  The  guidelines  shall 
include  a procedure  for  the  State  University  trustees  to  receive 
the  recommendation  of  the  chancellor  concerning  such  appointment. 
The  college  trustees  shall  provide  for  the  awarding  of  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas,  and  the  conferring  of  appropriate  degrees  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  president  and  the  faculty,  in  addition, 
the  college  trustees  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president 
shall  appoint  personnel,  adopt  salary  schedules,  and  approve  the 
organizational  pattern  of  the  college. 

(a)  The  college  trustees  shall  formulate  and  record  the  policies 
and  procedures  of  appointment  and  conditions  of  employment  of 
the  president  and  other  professional  administrative  staff 
responsibility  for  the  following: 

(1)  personnel  policies,  including  the  following: 

(i)  appointments,  promotions  and  dismissals  of  faculty 
members; 

(ii)  conditions  of  employment,  leaves  of  absence  and 
sabbatical  leave; 

(iii)  rules  and  regulations  to  which  faculty  are  expected 
to  adhere; 

(iv)  statements  regarding  academic  freedom;  and 

(v)  subject  to  the  local  and  State  civil  service 
regulations,  the  working  conditions  for  nonacademic 
personnel  and  fixed  rates  of  compensation; 

(2)  creations  of  divisions,  departments,  and  appropriate 
administrative  and  academic  positions  and  definition  of 
duties  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  college; 

(3)  regulations  governing  the  behavior  and  conduct  of 
students  and  guiding  the  cocurricular  program  of  the 
college; 

(4)  authorization  and  supervision  of  travel  for  the  purposes 
of  the  college; 

(5)  care,  custody,  control  and  management  of  land,  grounds, 
buildings,  equipment  and  supplies  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  college  for  carrying  out  its  objectives; 

(6)  use  of  college  facilities  for  outside  organizations ; 
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(7)  admission  of  students; 

(8)  preparation  of  a budget  for  operation  of  the  college  for 
submission  to  and  approval  by  the  local  sponsor  and  the 
State  University  trustees; 

(9)  preparation  of  capital  equipment  and  capital  construc- 
tion budgets; 

(10)  use  of  college  facilities  for  research,  consultation  or 
other  contractual  services  pursuant  to  the  educational 
purposes  of  the  college,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  college  trustees  and  upon  reimbursement  to  the 
college  on  a fair  and  equitable  basis  for  the  use  of 
facilities  or  equipment;  and 

(11)  make  available  for  inspection  all  college  policies  and 
procedures  at  the  college  for  the  convenience  and 
information  of  members  of  the  college  constituency. 

604.3  Responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  president.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  as  the  chief  executive  officer  responsible  to 
the  college  trustees,  is  responsible  for  providing  general  educa- 
tional leadership  and  for  promoting  the  educational  effectiveness 
of  the  institution  in  all  its  aspects.  In  this  regard,  the 
president  will  perform  the  following  duties; 

(a)  Carry  out,  execute  and  administer  all  policies  of  the  college 

trustees  and  the  State  University  trustees; 

(b)  Formulate  and  present  to  the  college  trustees,  for  their 

action,  recommendations  on: 

(1)  curriculum; 

( 2 ) budgets ; 

(3)  salary  schedules  and  salaries; 

(4)  personnel  appointments,  promotions,  retention  and 
retrenchment ; 

(5)  organizational  structure; 

(6)  planning  and  management  of  facilities;  and 

(7)  granting  of  degrees  or  certificates; 

(c)  Administration  of  collective  negotiations  agreements; 
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(d)  Submit  an  annual  report  on  the  operation  of  the  college  to 
the  college  trustees,  and  prepare  such  other  reports  and  the 
college  trustees  or  State  University  of  New  York  may  require ; 

(e)  Assure  the  preparation  of  a faculty  handbook  in  which  the 
role  of  the  faculty  in  the  administration  and  advancement  of 
the  college  is  described  (see  also  section  605.1  of  this 
Subchapter); 

( f ) Assure  the  preparation  of  documents  needed  for  orientation 
and  guidance  of  students  attending  the  college. 

604.4  Student  members  of  boards  of  trustees. 

(a)  General  procedures.  The  following  guidelines  shall  govern 
the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  promulgated  regarding  the 
election  of  the  student  members  of  boards  of  trustees: 

(1)  The  representative  campus  student  association,  hereinaf- 
ter referred  to  as  the  association,  shall  mean  the 
campus  duly  recognized  representative  student  governance 
organization.  Where  more  than  one  representative 
student  governance  organization  has  been  recognized  at 
any  campus,  representatives  of  each  shall  advise, 
consult  and.  share  responsibility  for  the  preparation  and 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

(2)  The  association,  or  such  organization  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  pursuant  to  this  subdivision  in  the  case  of 
multiple  student  governance  organizations  prior  to 
October  1,  1975,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, shall  conduct  an  election  and  certify  a success- 
ful candidate  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Such  member-elect  shall  hold  office  from  October  1, 
1975.  In  each  succeeding  year,  the  election  shall  be 
conducted  prior  to  July  1 and  each  elected  member  shall 
serve  for  one  calendar  year. 

(b)  Guidelines.  The  rules  and  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  association,  or  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subdivision  (a)  of  this 
section  in  the  case  of  multiple  student  governance  organiza- 
tions, shall  fix  and  define  the  following: 

(1)  the  time  and  place  of  such  election; 

(2)  the  eligibility  of  electors,  except  that  eligibility 
shall  not  be  limited  to  undergraduate  students  or 
full-time  students  only; 
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(3)  the  manner  of  qualifying  as  a candidate  for  election, 
except  that  in  the  event  that  a student  member  ceases  to 
be  a student  at  the  institution,  he  shall  be  required  to 
resign; 

(4)  the  form  and  content  of  notification  to  the  electors  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  election  and  the  duties  of  the 
office; 

(5)  the  form  of  ballots,  the  location  of  polling  places,  the 
time  such  pools  shall  be  open,  the  manner  of  casting 
ballots,  the  procedures  for  tallying  and  reporting  the 
completed  vote ; 

(6)  the  manner  in  which  election  irregularities,  if -any,  may 
be  expeditiously  resolved;  and 

(7)  the  manner  in  which  an  elected  student  member  may  be 
removed.. 


PART  605 


INSTITUTIONAL  PROCEDURES  AND  REGULATIONS 
(Statutory  authority:  Education  Law,  §355(1) (c) 


Sec . 

605.1  Faculty  role 

605.2  Admission  of  students 

605.3  Academic  regulations 

605.4  Regulations  governing  students 

605.5  Intercollegiate  sports 

605.6  Use  of  college  facilities 


Section  605.1  Faculty  role.  The  faculty  shall  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  the  policy  relating  to  student  health,  scholarship, 
standards  of  admission,  attendance  and  discharge  of  students, 
curriculum  and  other  study  programs,  the  granting  of  degrees, 
student  activities,  extra-curricular  activities  and  student 
discipline.  The  faculty  shall  also  present  recommendations  to  the 
president  regarding  (a)  the  instructional  budget,  and  (b)  appoint- 
ments, reappointments,  tenure,  special  salary  increments,  promot- 
ions and  leaves  of  absence  of  members  of  the  instructional  staff. 

605.2  Admission  of  students.  Admission  to  college  programs  shall 
be  based  on  the  qualification  of  the  applicant  and  shall  be 
granted  without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex,  age,  religion,  creed 
or  national  origin.  The  college  shall  define  and  publish  admis- 
sion procedures  to  that  all  applicants  may  know  of  the  policies, 
standards  and  admission  requirements  of  the  institution. 

605.3  Academic  regulations. 

(a)  Regulations  pertaining  to  length  of  college  year,  definition 
of  credit  hours,  requirements  for  degrees,  extension  pro- 
grams, and  summer  or  special  sessions  shall  be  governed  by 
the  regulations  of  the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

(b)  Student  records. 

(1)  The  college  shall  maintain  a permanent  individual 
academic  record  of  all  students. 

(2)  Admission  records  of  students  who  were  rejected  for 
admission  or  who  did  not  attend,  although  accepted, 
shall  be  kept  on  file  for  at  least  three  years. 

i2)  All  other  records  of  the  college  snail  be  held  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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(c)  College  catalog . The  college  shall  publish  a catalog  con- 

taining the  academic  standards  and  regulations,  including  the 
philosophy  and  purposes  of  the  college;  the  requirements  for 
admission  for  degrees;  costs  of  attendance,  including  tuition 
and  fees;  description  of  courses  and  curricula;  and  regula- 
tions and  policies  pertaining  to  the  dismissal  of  students. 

(d)  College  calendar . The  calendar  of  scheduled  academic  and 
cocurricular  activities  shall  give  close  consideration  to 
avoidance  of  conflicts  with  high  religious  holidays  of  the 
major  faiths. 

605.4  Regulations  governing  students.  Student  organizations  on 
community  college  campuses  of  the  state  University  of  New  York 
which  affiliate  with  national  organizations  shall  file  with  the 
chief  administrative  officer,  or  his  designee,  a certification 
which  is  satisfactory  to  the  chief  administrative  officer,  or  his 
designee,  that  the  constitution,  bylaws,  policies,  regulations  and 
practices  of  the  organization  do  not  restrict  membership  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  national  origin,  sex,  age  or  disability, 
except  as  may  be  specifically  exempted  by  Federal  or  State  laws  or 
regulations,  and,  further,  that  the  active  membership  oil  the 
campus  affiliate  has  authority  independent  to  any  national  organi- 
zation to  determine  membership  in  the  campus  affiliate. 

605.5  Intercollegiate  sports. 

(a)  Personal  services  and  fringe  benefit  expenses  for  coaches  may 
be  included  in  the  operating  budget. 

(b)  Costs  for  transportation  of  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  or 
of  students  to  attend  athletic  contests  shall  be  a direct 
charge  to  the  student-athletic  association,  faculty-student 
corporation,  or  other  similar  organization.  Other  expenses, 
such  as  payment  of  officials,  purchases  of  uniforms  and 
athletic  equipment,  guarantees  and  other  related  intercolle- 
giate athletic  expenses,  shall  not  be  included  in  the  operat- 
ing budget  of  the  institution. 

605.6  Use  of  college  facilities.  Subject  to  che  approval  of  the 
college  trustees,  the  college  may  permit  the  use  of  college 
facilities  for  programs  or  meetings  of  community  interest  and 
sponsored  by  bona  fide  nonprofit  organizations.  The  use  of  the 
educational  facilities  or  services  shall  not  be  denied  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  race  or  creed,  or  on  any  other  discriminatory  basis 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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PART  606 


ARTICLES  OF  ORGANIZATION- -FACULTY  COUNCIL 
OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

(Statutory  authority:  Education  Law,  §355(l)(c)) 


Sec. 

606.1 

606.2 

606.3 

606.4 

606.5 

606.6 

606.7 

606.8 

606.9 

606.10 

606.11 

606.12 

606.13 

606.14 


Name 

Purposes 

Membership 

Election  and  term  of  delegates 
Duties 

Vacancies  and  succession 
President:  election,  duties  and  term 

Vice  president/treasurer:  election,  duties 

and  term 

Secretary:  election,  duties  and  term 

Executive  committee:  membership,  powers, 

duties  and  removal 
Regular  meetings 
Special  meetings 
Adoption 
Procedure 


Section  606.1  Name.  There  shall  be  a faculty  council  of  commu- 
nity colleges  which  operate  within  the  program  of  the  state 
University  of  New  York. 

606.2  Purposes. 

(a)  The  council  shall  study  matters  relating  to  community  college 
faculty  and  to  educational  problems,  policies  and  programs 
and  in  those  areas:  ’ ' 

(1)  provide  opportunity  and  structure  for  the  faculties  of 
community  colleges  to  formulate  positions  on  policy 
matters  of  common  interest  to  the  community  colleges  for 
transmittal  to  community  college  presidents,  trustees 
and  sponsors; 

(2)  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  faculties  of  the  communi- 
ty colleges  to  act  in  an  advisory,  consultative  and 
planning  capacity  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University; 

(3)  provide  a forum  for  the  consideration  of  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  faculties  of  the  community 
colleges ; 

(4)  provide  means  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  among  the 
faculties  of  the  community  colleges  and  between  the 
faculties  and  the  administration  of  the  university;  and 
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(5)  provide  an  additional  channel  of  communication  between 
the  university  administration  and  local  governing  boards 
of  the  community  colleges. 

(b)  The  council  will  work  with  the  faculty  senate  of  the  state 
University  of  New  York  on  matters  of  common  concern  in  the 
conduct  of  university  affairs. 

(c)  The  council  will  establish  the  necessary  rules  for  its 
operations,  consistent  with  this  Part. 

606.3  Membership.  The  voting  members  of  the  council  shall 
include  one  faculty  delegate  from  each  community  college,  the 
president  of  the  faculty  council,  and  the  immediate  past  president 
of  the  faculty  council.  The  president  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
only  in  the  case  of  a tie.  Nonvoting  members  of  the  council  shall 
include  two  representatives  of  the  State  University  office  of 
community  colleges,  the  SUNY  faculty  senate  president  (or  desig- 
nee) , and  one  representative  of  the  Association  of  Presidents  of 
Public  Community  Colleges. 

606.4  Election  and  term  of  delegates.  The  faculty  of  each  commu- 
nity college  shall  elect  a delegate  and  an  alternate  in  a manner 
as  they  may  establish  by  local  faculty  bylaws.  The  delegate's  and 
alternate's  names  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  president  of  the 
faculty  council.  Delegates  shall  serve  for  three  year  terms.  The 
college  shall  determine  the  means  of  providing  a voting  repre- 
sentative if  neither  delegate  nor  alternate  can  attend  a meeting. 

606.5  Duties.  Council  members  shall  represent  the  faculty  at 
faculty  council  meetings,  participate  in  committee  functions  and 
perform  other  duties  as  described  by  this  Part  and/or  bylaws. 

606.6  Vacancies  and  succession.  A vacancy  will  be  deemed  to 
exist  when  a delegate  cannot  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  the 
position  in  accordance  with  local  bylaws  or  when  elected  to  the 
position  of  president.  At  such  time  the  alternate  shall  succeed 
as  campus  representative  to  the  faculty  council  for  the  unexpired 
term.  The  local  faculty  shall  hold  another  election  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  alter- 
nate . 

606.7  President:  election,  duties  and  term. 

(a)  There  shall  be  a president  of  the  faculty  council,  who  shall 
be  elected  at  the  appropriate  spring  meeting  of  the  faculty 
council.  The  president  snail  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
faculty  council.  The  president's  power  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to: 
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appointing  committees  and  receiving  and  transmitting 
reports  of  such  committees  where  required; 

(2)  representing  the  faculty  council  at  appropriate  func- 
tions ; 

(3)  designating  the  time  and  place  of  semi-annual  meetings; 

(4)  exercising  such  other  powers  as  granted  by  this  Part, 
the  faculty  council  bylaws  and  appropriate  State  laws. 

(b)  The  president  shall  serve  for  two  years,  commencing  the  first 
day  of  June  in  the  year  of  election,  and  shall  be  a voting 
member  of  the  council  as  immediate  past  president  during  the 
term  of  the  successor.  In  the  event  that  the  faculty  council 
election  is  not  held  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the 
president  will  remain  in  office  until  a successor  is 
elected. 

606.8  Vice  president/ treasurer:  election,  duties  and  terra. 

(a)  There  shall  be  a vice  president/ treasurer  of  the  faculty 
council,  who  shall  be  elected  at  the  appropriate  spring 
meeting  of  the  faculty  council.  The  vice  president/trea- 
surer : 

(1)  shall  preside  when  the  president  is  absent  or  unable  to 
act ; 

(2)  shall  succeed  the  president  if  the  vacancy  exists  for 
the  duration  of  the  unexpired  term; 

(3)  shall  be  responsible  for  planning  the  budget;  and 

(4)  shall  perform  related  duties  as  designated  by  the 
president,  this  Part,  or  bylaws. 

(b)  If  a vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  vice  president/treasur- 
er,  the  president  will  appoint  a member  of  the  faculty 
council  to  that  position  until  the  next  regular  meeting.  At 
that  time  a vice  president/ treasurer  will  be  elected  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term. 

(c)  The  vice  president/treasurer  shall  serve  for  one  year, 
commencing  the  first  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  election. 
The  person  elected  to  serve  as  vice  pre*sident/  treasurer 
during  the  second  year  of  the  president's  term  shall  be 
president-elect. 


606.9  Secretary : 


election,  duties  and  term. 


(a)  There  shall  be  a secretary  of  the  faculty  council,  who  shall 
be  elected  at  the  appropriate  spring  meeting.  The  secretary: 

(1)  shall  make  and  keep  minutes  of  the  council  and  maintain 
the  council  archives; 

(2)  shall  be  custodian  of  all  other  records  of  the  council; 

(3)  shall  exercise  such  other  related  powers  and  duties  as 
may  be  delegated  by  the  president; 

(4)  shall  call  a special  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
in  the  event  vacancies  occur  in  the  offices  of  president 
and  vice  president/treasurer  simultaneously.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  shall  be  to  appoint  an  acting 
president  to  serve  until  the  next  regular  meeting,  at 
which  time  an  election  shall  be  held  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired terms  of  president  and  vice  president/ treasurer . 

(b)  The  secretary  shall  serve  for  a term  of  one  year,  commencing 
the  first  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  election.  If  a vacancy 
occurs  in  the  office  of  secretary,  the  president  will  appoint 
a member  of  the  faculty  council  to  that  position  for  the 
unexpired  term. 

606.10  Executive  committee:  membership,  powers,  duties  and 

removal.  There  shall  be  an  executive  committee,  which  shall  be 
comprised  of  the  president  of  the  faculty  council,  the  vice 
president/ treasurer , secretary,  the  immediate  past  president,  the 
chairs  of  standing  committees,  and  a representative  of  the  state 
University  office  of  community  colleges.  The  duties  of  the 

executive  committee  will  include  planning  meetings,  developing 
agendas,  and  giving  counsel  to  the  president.  The  executive 
committee  shall  function  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  council  at  such 
times  as  the  faculty  council  is  not  in  plenary  session. 

606.11  Regular  meetings.  Regular  meetings  of  the  council  shall 
be  held  twice  a year  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  president.  All  meetings  shall  be  conducted  under  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order. 

606.12  Special  meetings.  Special  meetings  of  the  council  may  be 
called  by  the  president  at  the  president's  discretion,  and  shall 
be  called  by  the  president  upon  the  written  request  of  a majority 
of  the  executive  committee  or  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  members 
of  the  council.  The  president  shall  designate  the  times  and 
places  of  such  special  meetings,  which  shall  be  held  as  early  as 

q possible. 
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606.13  Adoption.  The  council  may  adopt,  amend  or  repeal  such 
bylaws  as  it  deems  advisable,  consistent  with  this  Part,  governing 
its  activities  and  procedures. 

606.14  Procedure. 

(a)  Proposed  amendments  to  this  Part  may  be  recommended  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  university  by  a two-thirds  vote  of 
those  faculty  delegates  present,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
total  number  of  confirming  votes  cast  be  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  member  community  colleges. 

(b)  At  the  time  these  articles  are  adopted,  the  current  executive 
committee  members  shall  remain  in  office  for  the  duration  of 
the  terms  for  which  they  were  elected. 
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PART  607 


PROCEDURE  FOR  AMENDING  REGULATIONS 
(Statutory  authority:  Education  Law,  §355(1) (c)) 

Sec. 

607.1  Amendments 


Section  607.1  Amendments.  Amendments  to  this  Subchapter  may  be 
initiated  by  community  college  trustees,  members  of  professional 
staffs  of  community  colleges,  community  college  sponsors,  members 
of  their  professional  staffs,  state  University  trustees  and  by 
members  of  the  professional  staff  of  state  University  of  New  York 
central  administration.  Proposed  amendments  shall  be  reported  to 
the  chancellor  or  his  designee,  who  will  be  responsible  for  having 
the  proposals  reviewed  by  representatives  of  the  community  college 
administrators  and  faculty  and  for  reporting  recommendations  to 
the  State  University  trustees.  The  chancellor,  or  his  designee 
shall  also  initiate  periodic  review  of  this  Subchapter. 
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(7)  admission  of  students; 

(8)  preparation  of  a budget  for  operation  of  the  college  for 
submission  to  and  approval  by  the  local  sponsor  and  the 
State  University  trustees; 

(9)  preparation  of  capital  equipment  and  capital  construc- 
tion budgets; 

(10)  use  of  college  facilities  for  research,  consultation  or 
other  contractual  services  pursuant  to  the  educational 
purposes  of  the  college,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  college  trustees  and  upon  reimbursement  to  the 
college  on  a fair  and  equitable  basis  for  the  use  of 
facilities  or  equipment;  and 

(11)  make  available  for  inspection  all  college  policies  and 
procedures  at  the  college  for  the  convenience  and 
information  of  members  of  the  college  constituency. 

604.3  Responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  president.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  as  the  chief  executive  officer  responsible  to 
the  college  trustees,  is  responsible  for  providing  general  educa- 
tional leadership  and  for  promoting  the  educational  effectiveness 
of  the  institution  in  all  its  aspects.  In  this  regard,  the 
president  will  perform  the  following  duties; 

(a)  Carry  out,  execute  and  administer  all  policies  of  the  college 

trustees  and  the  State  University  trustees; 

(b)  Formulate  and  present  to  the  college  trustees,  for  their 

action,  recommendations  on: 

( 1 ) curriculum; 

(2)  budgets; 

(3)  salary  schedules  and  salaries; 

(4)  personnel  appointments,  promotions,  retention  and 
retrenchment ; 

(5)  organizational  structure; 

(6)  planning  and  management  of  facilities;  and 

(7)  granting  of  degrees  or  certificates; 

(c)  Administration  of  collective  negotiations  agreements; 
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accordance  with  the  State  University  trustees  guidelines  for  the 
selection  and  approval  of  such  appointments.  The  guidelines  shall 
include  a procedure  for  the  State  University  trustees  to  receive 
the  recommendation  of  the  chancellor  concerning  such  appointment 
The  college  trustees  shall  provide  for  the  awarding  of  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas,  and  the  conferring  of  appropriate  degrees  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  president  and  the  faculty,  in  addition, 
the  college  trustees  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president 
shall  appoint  personnel,  adopt  salary  schedules,  and  approve  the 
organizational  pattern  of  the  college. 

(a)  The  college  trustees  shall  formulate  and  record  the  policies 
and  procedures  of  appointment  and  conditions  of  employment  of 
the  president  and  other  professional  administrative  staff 
responsibility  for  the  following: 


(1)  personnel  policies,  including  the  following: 

(i)  appointments,  promotions  and  dismissals  of  faculty 
members ; 

(ii)  conditions  of  employment,  leaves  of  absence  and 
sabbatical  leave; 

(iii)  rules  and  regulations  to  which  faculty  are  expected 
to  adhere; 

(iv)  statements  regarding  academic  freedom;  and 

(v)  subject  to  the  local  and  State  civil  service 
regulations,  the  working  conditions  for  nonacademic 
personnel  and  fixed  rates  of  compensation; 

(2)  creations  of  divisions,  departments,  and  appropriate 
administrative  and  academic  positions  and  definition  of 
duties  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  college; 

( 3 ) regulations  governing  the  behavior  and  conduct  of 
students  and  guiding  the  cocurricular  program  of  the 
college; 

(-5)  authorization  and  supervision  of  travel  for  the  purposes 
of  the  college; 

(3)  care,  custody,  control  and  management  of  land,  grounds, 
buildings,  equipment  and  supplies  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  college  for  carrying  out  its  objectives; 

(6)  use  of  college  facilities  for  outside  organizations; 
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ARTICLE  8 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  STATE  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Section  350.  Definitions. 

351.  State  university  mission. 

352.  State  university  of  New  York  established. 

353.  State  university  trustees. 

354.  Powers  and  duties  of  state  university  trustees -planning 

functions. 

355.  Powers  and  duties  of  trustees --administrative  and  fiscal 

functions . 

355-a . Powers  and  duties  of  trustees- -personnel  functions. 

355-b.  Investments  in  designated  obligations;  indemnifications. 

355-c.  College  opportunity  to  prepare  for  employment. 

356.  Councils  of  state -operated  institutions;  powers  and  duties. 

357.  Statutory  or  contract  colleges. 

358.  State  aid  for  certain  higher  educational  institutions. 

359.  Reports  of  the  state  university  trustees. 

360.  Powers  to  regulate  traffic  on  university  grounds. 

364.  Separability. 

365.  Construction. 


S 350.  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  article,  unless  the  context  shall 
otherwise  require,  the  following  terms  shall  mean: 

1.  "State  university."  The  state  university  created  by  this  article. 

2.  "Community  colleges."  Colleges  established  and  operated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  article  one  hundred  twenty-six,  and  providing  two-year 
post  secondary  programs  in  general  and  technical  educational  subjects  and 
receiving  financial  assistance  from  the  state. 

3.  "Statutory  or  contract  colleges."  Colleges  furnishing  higher 
education,  operated  by  independent  institutions  on  behalf  of  the  state 
pursuant  to  statute  or  contractual  agreements;  provided,  that  an 
institution  not  otherwise  a statutory  or  contract  college  shall  not  become 
a statutory  or  contract  college  because  of  its  receipt  of  state  funds  or 
financial  assistance  pursuant  to  section  three  hundred  fifty-eight  hereof, 
or  by  entering  into  any  contract  pursuant  to  that  section. 

4.  "State-operated  institutions."  Institutions  comprising  the  state 
university  as  provided  for  in  subdivision  three  of  section  three  hundred 
fifty-two  hereof,  but  not  including  statutory  or  contract  colleges. 

S 351.  State  university  mission.  The  mission  of  the  state  university 
system  shall  be  to  provide  to  the  people  of  New  York  educational  services 
of  the  highest  quality,  with  the  broadest  possible  access,  fully 
representative  of  all  segments  of  the  population  in  a complete  range  of 
academic,  professional  and  vocational  postsecondary  programs  including  such 
additional  activities  in  pursuit  of  these  objectives  as  are  necessary  or 
customary.  These  services  and  activities  shall  be  offered  through  a 
geographically  distributed  comprehensive  system  of  diverse  campuses  which 
shall  have  differentiated  and  designated  missions  designed  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  program  of  higher  education,  to  meet  the  needs  of  both 
traditional  and  non-traditional  students  and  to  address  local,  regional  and 
state  needs  and  goals.  In  fulfilling  this  mission,  the  state  university 
shall  exercise  care  to  develop  and  maintain  a balance  of  its  human 
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physical  resources  that: 

a.  recognizes  the  fundamental  role  of  its  responsibilities  in 
undergraduate  education  and  provides  a full  range  of  graduate  and 
professional  education  that  reflects  the  opportunity  for  individual  choice 
and  the  needs  of  society; 

b.  establishes  tuition  which  most  effectively  promotes  the  university's 
access  goals; 

c.  encourages  and  facilitates  basic  and  applied  research  for  the 
purpose  of  the  creation  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  vital  for  continued 
human,  scientific,  technological  and  economic  advancement; 

d.  strengthens  its  educational  and  research  programs  in  the  health 
sciences  through  the  provision  of  high  quality  health  care  at  its 
hospitals,  clinics  and  related  programs; 

e.  shares  the  expertise  of  the  state  university  with  the  business, 
agricultural,  governmental,  labor  and  nonprofit  sectors  of  the  state 
through  a program  of  public  service  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  in  protecting  our 
environmental  and  marine  resources ; 

f.  promotes  appropriate  program  articulation  between  its  state-operated 
institutions  and  its  community  colleges  as  well  as  encourages  regional 
networks  and  cooperative  relationships  with  other  educational  and  cultural 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  better  fulfilling  its  mission  of  education, 
research  and  service. 

S 352.  State  university  of  New  York  established.  1.  There  is  hereby 
created  in  the  state  education  department  and  within  the  university  of  the 
state  of  New  York  as  established  under  the  board  of  regents  a corporation 
to  be  known  as  the  state  university  of  New  York  which  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  planning,  supervision  and  administration  of  facilities  and  programs 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  state  university  trustees  as 
approved  by  the  regents  pursuant  to  section  two  hundred  thirty-seven  of 
this  chapter.  The  state  university  shall  provide  for  higher  education 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  with  state  moneys  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  three  hundred  fifty-eight  hereof,  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  entrusted  to  it  by  the  provisions  of  this 
article  and  any  other  law.  Subject  to  the  terms  of  any  agreement  to  which 
it  is  a party,  such  corporation  shall  have  the  care,  custody,  control  and 
management  of  the  lands,  grounds,  buildings,  facilities  and  equipment  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  state-operated  institutions  of  the  state 
university,  and  it  shall  have  power  to  protect,  preserve  and  improve  the 
same . 

2.  Whenever  such  corporation  acquires,  absorbs,  merges  or  consolidates 
with  or  becomes  the  successor  to  any  higher  educational  institution,  all 
the  right,  title  and  interest  in  real  property  held  by  such  predecessor 
institution  shall  vest  in  and  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the 
state  of  New  York  and  state  university  of  New  York  shall  thereupon  be 
deemed  to  be  vested  with  and  become  the  successor  to  all  right,  title  and 
interest  in  any  personal  property,  or  any  beneficial  interest  therein,  or 
any  other  rights  and  powers  possessed  by  such  institution,  whether  derived 
by  gift,  grant,  devise  or  bequest,  in  trust  or  otherwise. 

3.  The  state  university  shall  consist  of  the  four  university  centers 
at  Albany,  Binghamton,  Buffalo  and  Stony  Brook,  the  designated  colleges  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  Brockport,  Buffalo,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  Geneseo,  New 
Paltz,  Old  Westbury,  Oneonta,  Oswego,  Plattsburgh,  Potsdam  and  Purchase, 
empire  state  college,  the  agricultural  and  technical  colleges  at  Alfred, 
Canton,  Cobleskill,  Delhi,  Farmingdale  and  Morrisville,  downs tat e medical 
center,  upstate  medical  center,  the  college  of  optometry,  the  college  of 
environmental  science  and  forestry,  maritime  college,  the  college  of 
technology  at  Utica/Rome,  the  statutory  or  contract  colleges  at  Cornell 
university  and  Alfred  university,  and  such  additional  universities. 
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colleges  and  other  institutions,  facilities  and  research  centers  as  have 
been  or  hereafter  may  be  acquired,  established,  operated  or  contracted  to 
be  operated  for  the  state  by  the  state  university  trustees. 

S 353.  State  university  trustees.  1.  The  state  university  shall  be 
governed  and  all  of  its  corporate  powers  exercised  by  a board  of  trustees. 
Such  board  shall  consist  of  sixteen  members,  fifteen  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  president  of  the  student  assembly  of  the  state 
university,  ex-officio.  Such  ex-officio  voting  members  shall  be  subject  to 
every  provision  of  any  general,  special  or  local  law,  ordinance,  charter, 
code,  rule  or  regulation  applying  to  the  voting  members  of  such  board  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
those  provisions  setting  forth  codes  of  ethics,  disclosure  requirements  and 
prohibiting  business  and  professional  activities.  One  member  of  the  board 
shall  be  designated  by  the  governor  as  chairman  and  one  as  vice-chairman. 
The  term  of  office  of  each  trustee  except  the  student  member  shall  be  for 
ten  years  provided,  however,  that  of  the  members  first  appointed,  two  shall 
be  appointed  for  a term  which  shall  expire  on  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  fifty-two;  one  for  a term  which  shall  expire  on  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  fifty-three;  two  for  a term  which  shall  expire  on  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  fifty-four;  one  for  a term  which  shall  expire 
on  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  fifty- five;  two  for  a term  which  shall 
expire  on  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  fifty-six;  one  for  a term  which 
shall  expire  on  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  fifty-seven;  two  for  a 
term  which  shall  expire  on  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  fifty-eight; 
one , for  a term  which  shall  expire  on  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
fifty-nine;  two  for  a term  which  shall  expire  on  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  sixty;  and  one  for  a term  which  shall  expire  on  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  sixty-one.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired 
term  in  the  same  manner  as  original  appointments.  The  term  of  office  of 
each  trustee  appointed  on  or  after  April  first,  nineteen  hundred  eighty-six 
shall  be  seven  years.  Trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  expenses  actually  and 
necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  under  this 
article . 

2.  The  board  may  provide  for  regular  meetings,  and  the  chairman,  or 
the  vice-chairman,  or  any  eight  members  by  petition,  may  at  any  time  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  fix  the  time  and  place 
therefor;  and  at  least  seven  days  notice  of  every  meeting  shall  be  mailed 
to  the  usual  address  of  each  trustee,  unless  such  notice  be  waived  by  a 
majority  of  the  board.  Resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  board  of 
trustees  must  be  mailed  to  the  usual  address  of  each  trustee  no  less  than 
seven  days  prior  to  a meeting,  unless  the  chair  shall  make  available  in 
writing  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  the  facts  which  necessitate  an  immediate 
vote.  The  agendas  for  such  meetings  shall  be  available  three  days  prior  to 
the  meetings  and  shall  be  considered  public  records.  Eight  trustees 
attending  shall  be  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  and,  unless  a 
greater  number  is  required  by  the  by-laws,  the  act  of  a majority  of  the 
members  present  at  any  meeting  shall  be  the  act  of  the  board.  The  board 
shall  hold  at  least  two  public  hearings  each  year.  One  public  hearing  shall 
be  held  during  the  spring  semester  and  one  public  hearing  shall  be  held  in 
the  fall  semester.  The  purpose  of  such  hearings  shall  be  to  receive 
testimony  and  statements  from  concerned  individuals  about  university 
issues.  The  board  shall  fix  the  time,  place,  duration  and  format  of  each 
hearing.  At  least  three  members  of  the  board  shall  attend  each  hearing.  At 
least  thirty  days  notice  of  the  hearing  shall  be  given  by  the  chairman  of 
the  board  to  all  members  of  the  board,  to  all  presidents  of  state  operated 
campuses,  to  the  chair  of  faculty-senate  bodies  of  state  operated  campuses, 
to  all  student  government  presidents  of  state  operated  campuses,  to  the 
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certified  or  recognized  employee  organizations  representing  employees  of 
the  state  university  and  to  the  media.  Such  notice  shall  contain  the  time 
and  place  of  the  public  hearing. 

3.  The  board  shall  appoint  its  own  officers  and  staff,  prescribe  the 
duties  of  such  employees,  and  fix  their  compensation  within  the 
appropriations  prescribed  therefor.  Other  than  those  positions  included  in 
section  one  hundred  sixty-nine  of  the  executive  law,  the  board  shall  fix 
the  compensation  and  benefits  of  employees  in  positions  in  the  professional 
service  in  the  state  university  which  are  designated,  stipulated  or 
excluded  from  negotiating  units  as  managerial  or  confidential  as  defined 
pursuant  to  article  fourteen  of  the  civil  service  law. 

4.  The  board  may  elect  an  executive  committee  of  not  less  than  five 
members,  who,  in  intervals  between  meetings  of  the  board  may  transact  such 
business  of  the  state  university  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time 
authorize,  except  to  grant  degrees  or  to  make  removals  from  office.  The 
student  member  of  the  board  shall  be  a member  of  such  committee.  A majority 
of  the  whole  of  the  executive  committee,  but  in  any  event  not  less  than 
four  members,  attending  shall  be  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  the  act  of  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  present 
at  any  meeting  thereof  shall  be  the  act  of  such  committee. 

S 354.  Powers  and  duties  of  state  university  trustees -planning 
functions.  1.  The  state  university  trustees  shall,  once  every  four  years, 
formulate  a long-range  state  university  plan  or  general  revision  thereof 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  board  of  regents  and  the  governor  for  the 
organization,  development,  coordination  and  expansion  of  the  state 
university  and  for  the  establishment  of  community  colleges  in  areas 
suitable  for  and  in  need  of  such  institutions,  which  plan  and 
recommendations  shall  include  the  following: 

a.  plans  for  new  curricula; 

b.  plans  for  new  facilities; 

c.  plans  for  change  in  policies  with  respect  to  student  admissions; 

d.  projected  student  enrollments;  and 

e.  comments  upon  its  relationship  to  other  colleges  and  universities, 
public,  independent  and  proprietary,  within  the  state. 

f.  For  informational  purposes  only,  projection  standards  and  overall 
expenditure  projections  of  capital  and  operating  costs.  Prior  to 
transmitting  their  long-range  state  university  plan  or  general  revision 
thereof  to  the  board  of  regents  and  the  governor  the  state  university 
trustees  may,  after  giving  due  notice,  conduct  one  or  more  hearings  on  such 
plan . 

2.  During  the  calendar  year  nineteen  hundred  sixty-four  and  each  fourth 
year  thereafter  the  state  university  trustees  shall  transmit  their  proposed 
plan  or  general  revision  thereof  to  the  board  of  regents  and  the  governor 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  such  year.  Such  plan  shall  be 
reviewed  by  the  board  of  regents  and  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  such 
board.  As  approved  by  the  board  of  regents  and  incorporated  into  the 
regents  plan  or  general  revision  thereof  for  the  development  of  higher 
education  in  the  state  and,  upon  approval  thereafter  by  the  governor,  such 
plan  shall  guide  and  determine  the  development  of  the  state  university  and 
its  community  colleges  until  such  plan  is  modified  or  revised  in  the  manner 
provided  herein. 

3 . By  the  first  day  of  June  in  nineteen  hundred  seventy-four  and  every 
fourth  year  thereafter,  the  state  university  trustees  shall  report  in 
writing  to  the  board  of  regents,  to  the  governor  and  to  the  legislature  on 
the  progress  made  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under  such  plan 
and  their  general  recommendations  with  respect  to  public  higher  education, 
including  recommendations  as  to  modifications  of  such  plan  which  the 
trustees  deem  essential  to  meet  the  then  current  demands  upon  public  higher 
education.  The  state  university  trustees  may  also  at  any  other  time  propose 
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modifications  which  they  then  deem  essential  or  desirable  with  respect  to 
such  plan.  They  may,  after  giving  due  notice,  conduct  one  or  more  hearings 
on  such  modifications  and  shall  transmit  their  recommendations  therefor  to 
the  board  of  regents  and  the  governor.  Such  modifications  shall  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  regents  and  thereafter  by  the  governor  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  plan  or  general  revisions  thereof. 

S 355.  Powers  and  duties  of  trustees - -administrative  and  fiscal 
functions.  1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  plan  or  general  revision 
thereof  proposed  by  the  state  university  trustees  as  approved  by  the 
regents  pursuant  to  section  two  hundred  thirty-seven  of  this  chapter, 
the  state  university  trustees  shall  be  responsible  for: 

a.  The  over-all  central  administration,  supervision  and  coordination 
of  state-operated  institutions  and  the  general  supervision  and 
coordination  of  the  statutory  or  contract  colleges  in  the  state 
university. 

b.  The  supervision  and  coordination  of  state-aided  programs  in 
institutions  providing  higher  education  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  three  hundred  fifty-eight  hereof. 

c.  The  approval  of  the  establishment  of  community  colleges  and  four 
year  colleges  authorized  by  article  one  hundred  twenty-six  of  this 
chapter,  in  conformance  with  the  master  plan;  the  provision  of  standards 
and  regulations  covering  the  organization  and  operation  of  their 
programs,  courses  and  curricula,  financing  arrangements,  state  financial 
assistance,  tuition  charges  and  fees,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be 
involved  in  the  operation  of  such  colleges. 

d.  The  establishment  of  health  and  medical  centers,  four  year  liberal 
arts  colleges,  professional  and  graduate  schools,  research  centers  and 
other  facilities,  as  provided  in  this  article. 

e.  The  approval  of  the  appointment  of  the  head  of  each  statutory  or 
contract  college  and  community  college  by  the  respective  boards  of 
trustees  or  other  governing  bodies  of  such  institutions. 

f.  The  promotion  of  and  participation  in  inter-institutional 
arrangements  among  independent  and  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  a geographical  or  topical  basis  to  encourage  responsible 
and  cost  effective  use  of  facilities  and  academic  resources  for  the 
enhancement  and  enrichment  of  educational  experiences  and  opportunities. 

2.  The  state  university  trustees  are  further  authorized  and  empowered, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  plan  or  general  revisions  thereof 
proposed  by  the  state  university  trustees  as  approved  by  the  regents 
pursuant  to  section  two  hundred  thirty-seven  of  this  chapter: 

a.  To  take,  hold  and  administer  on  behalf  of  the  state  university  or 
any  institution  therein,  real  and  personal  property  or  any  interest 
therein  and  the  income  thereof  either  absolutely  or  in  trust  for  any 
educational  or  other  purpose  within  the  jurisdiction  and  corporate 
purposes  of  the  state  university.  The  trustees  may  acquire  property  for 
such  purposes  by  purchase,  appropriation  or  lease  and  by  the  acceptance 
of  gifts,  grants,  bequests  and  devises,  and,  within  appropriations  made 
therefor,  may  equip  and  furnish  buildings  and  otherwise  improve  property 
owned,  used  or  occupied  by  the  state  university  or  any  institution 
therein.  Where  real  property  is  to  be  acquired  by  purchase  or 
appropriation,  such  acquisition  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  three  hundred  seven  of  this  chapter  except  that 
the  powers  and  duties  in  said  section  mentioned  to  be  performed  by  the 
commissioner  of  education  shall  be  performed  by  the  state  university 
trustees . 

b.  To  make  and  establish  and  from  time  to  time  alter  and  amend  such 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  the  government  of 
the  state  university  and  the  institutions  therein. 

c.  To  provide  for  the  care,  custody  and  management  of  the  lands, 
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grounds,  structures,  buildings,  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  state 
university  and  the  institutions  therein. 

d.  To  visit  and  inspect  the  institutions  in  the  state  university,  and 
to  distribute  to  or  expend  or  administer  for  them  such  property  and 
funds  as  the  state  may  appropriate  therefor,  or  as  the  state  university 
trustees  may  hold  in  trust,  or  as  may  otherwise  come  into  their 
possession. 

e.  To  merge  any  higher  educational  corporation  into  the  state 
university  with  the  approval  of  the  governing  body  of  such  corporation 
and  statutory  approval  of  the  legislature.  Any  higher  educational 
corporation  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  merge  into  the  state 
university.  Upon  the  approval  of  an  agreement  of  merger  by  the  board  of 
regents  and  subsequent  statutory  approval  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
filing  thereof  with  the  regents,  the  merger  shall  be  deemed  complete  and 
all  the  right,  title  and  interest  in  real  property  held  by  such  merged 
higher  educational  corporation  shall  vest  in  and  be  held  and  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  all  the  other  estate,  property, 
rights,  privileges  and  franchises  of  such  merged  higher  educational 
corporation  shall  vest  in  and  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  the  state 
university,  as  fully  and  entirely  and  without  change  or  diminution  as 
the  same  were  before  held  and  enjoyed  by  such  merged  corporation,  and  be 
managed  and  controlled  by  the  state  university,  but  subject  to  all 
liabilities  and  obligations  of  such  merged  corporation  and  the  rights  of 
all  creditors  thereof;  except  that  the  state  university  shall  not 
thereby  acquire  power  to  engage  in  any  activity  or  to  exercise  any 
right,  privilege  or  franchise  of  a kind  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
lawfully  engage  in  or  exercise.  The  state  university  shall  cause  a copy 
of  the  agreement  of  merger,  certified  by  the  board  of  regents  to  be  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  the  original  filed  in  their  office,  to  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  county  in  which  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  merged 
corporation  was  filed,  in  each  case  in  which  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  of  the  merged  corporation  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state;  and  shall  cause  a like  copy  of  the  merger  agreement 
with  the  certificate  of  the  board  of  regents  to  be  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  recording  officer  of  each  county  in  which  is  located  any 
real  property  in  or  to  which  the  merged  corporation  had  any  right,  title 
or  interest  at  the  time  of  the  merger;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
such  recording  officer  to  record  such  copy  and  certificate  in  his  office 
in  the  books  used  for  the  recording  of  deeds  and  to  index  the  same 
against  the  merged  corporation  as  grantor  and  the  people  of  the  state  of 
New  York  as  grantees . Neither  the  secretary  of’  state  nor  the  county 
clerk  or  the  recording  officer  of  any  county  shall  be  entitled  to  demand 
or  collect  any  fee  for  filing  or  recording  any  such  copy  of  an  agreement 
of  merger. 

f<  To  grant  all  degrees,  diplomas  and  certificates  which  heretofore 
have  been  granted  or  have  been  authorized  to  be  granted  upon  the 
completion  of  courses  of  study  in  any  state-operated  institution  which 
now  is  or  hereafter  may  be  in  the  state  university,  prior  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  institution  by  the  state  university,  and  also  such 
other  degrees  as  the  regents  may  hereafter  specifically  authorize  them 
to  grant.  In  testimony  thereof  the  state  university  trustees  may  give 
suitable  diplomas  or  certificates  under  the  state  university  seal 
including  honorary  degrees.  Every  diploma  or  certificate  so  granted 
shall  entitle  the  conferee  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  which  by 
usage  or  statute  are  allowed  for  similar  diplomas  or  certificates  of 
corresponding  grade  granted  by  any  institution  of  learning. 

g.  To  appoint  the  head  of  each  state-operated  institution  in  the  state 
university  upon  the  recommendation  made  to  them  by  the  council  of  such 
institution  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  standards  established  by 
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the  state  university  trustees;  or  if  such  recommendation  is  not  made  or 
does  not  comply  with  such  rules  and  standards,  then  to  make  such 
appointment  as  is  by  them  deemed  necessary;  to  prescribe  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  head  of  each  such  institution;  and  to  appoint 
or  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  instructional  and 
administrative  staffs,  and  such  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary,  at 
each  state -operated  institution  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head 
thereof  and  prescribe  or  provide  for  the  prescription  of  their  duties. 

h.  To  regulate  the  admission  of  students,  prescribe  the  qualifications 
for  their  continued  attendance,  regulate  tuition  charges  where  no 
provision  is  otherwise  made  therefor  by  law,  and  regulate  other  fees  and 
charges,  curricula  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  operation  and 
administration  of  each  state-operated  institution  in  the  state 
university. 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  general,  special  or 
local  law,  rule  or  regulation,  such  regulations  may  permit  persons  sixty 
years  of  age  or  over  to  audit  courses  given  therein  without  tuition, 
examination,  grading  or  credit  therefor  upon  a space  available  basis,  as 
determined  by  the  president  of  each  such  institution,  provided  that  such 
audit  attendance  does  not  deny  course  attendance  at  a state-operated 
institution  by  an  individual  who  is  otherwise  qualified  under  the 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(2)  Such  regulations  shall  also  provide  that  upon  request  by  a student 
who  is  an  eligible  veteran  the  payment  of  tuition  and  other  fees  and 
charges,  less  the  amounts  payable  for  such  purposes  from  scholarships  or 
other  financial  assistance  awarded  said  veteran  pursuant  to  article 
thirteen  of  this  chapter,  article  one  hundred  thirty  of  this  chapter  or 
any  other  state  or  federal  aid  program,  shall  be  deferred  in  such 
amounts  and  until  such  times  as  the  several  payments  of  veterans' 
benefits  under  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefit  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  are  received  by  the  veteran,  provided  that  the  veteran  has 
filed  a claim  for  such  benefits  and  presents  to  the  state  university 
proof  of  eligibility,  extent  of  entitlement  to  benefits  and  the  need  for 
deferral  until  the  receipt  of  such  benefits. 

(3)  Such  regulations  shall  further  provide  that  the  payment  of  tuition 
and  fees  by  any  student  in  any  state -operated  institution  of  the  state 
university  who  is  a member  or  the  spouse  or  the  dependent  of  a member  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  on  full-time  active  duty  and 
stationed  in  this  state,  whether  or  not  a resident  of  the  state,  shall 
be  paid  at  a rate  or  charge  no  greater  than  that  imposed  for  students 
thereat  who  are  residents  of  this  state. 

(4)  The  trustees  shall  not  impose  a differential  tuition  charge  based 
upon  need  or  income.  All  students  enrolled  in  programs  leading  to  like 
degrees  at  state-operated  institutions  of  the  state  university  shall  be 
charged  a uniform  rate  of  tuition  except  for  differential  tuition  rates 
based  on  state  residency.  Provided,  however,  that  the  trustees  may 
authorize  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  of  technology  and  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  technology  to  set  differing  rates  of  tuition  for  each 
of  the  colleges  for  students  enrolled  in  degree-granting  programs 
leading  to  an  associate  degree  and  non-degree  granting  programs  so  long 
as  such  tuition  rate  does  not  exceed  the  tuition  rate  charged  to 
students  who  are  enrolled  in  like  degree  programs  or  degree -granting 
undergraduate  programs  leading  to  a baccalaureate  degree  at  other 
state-operated  institutions  of  the  state  university  of  New  York.  The 
trustees  shall  not  adopt  changes  affecting  tuition  charges  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  annual  budget . 

(5)  The  trustees  shall  further  provide  standards  for  the  granting  of 
advanced  standing  to  veterans  applying  for  college  admissions  at  the 
state  university,  who  have  successfully  completed  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute  or  other  comparable  course  work. 
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(6)  Where  an  undergraduate  state-operated  institution  of  the  state 
university  is  located  adjacent  to  another  institution  of  higher 
education  and  students  of  such  undergraduate  state  operated  institution 
are,  under  arrangements  made  by  the  state  university,  taking  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  courses  at  such  other  institution,  the 
state  university  trustees  may  permit  the  students  of  such  undergraduate 
state-operated  institution,  subject  to  such  conditions  or  limitations  as 
they  deem  advisable,  to  participate  in  the  extra-curricular  activities 
and  utilize  services  of  such  other  institution  if  those  privileges  are 
extended  by  such  other  institution. 

(7)  In  formulating  the  curriculum  of  each  state-operated  institution 
in  the  state  university  for  professional  education  in  medicine  there 
shall  be  required  and  included  in  such  curriculum  and  in  the  plans  and 
recommendations  of  the  state  university  trustees  formulated  and 
transmitted  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  three  hundred 
fifty-four  of  this  chapter,  courses  and  facilities,  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  trustees  shall  be  best  suited  to  encourage  and  to 
implement  the  study  and  preparation,  by  students  desiring  the  same,  for 
the  family  practice  of  medicine.  Such  courses  and  facilities  shall 
include:  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a department  of  family 
practice  under  the  direction  of  a qualified  family  practitioner,  courses 
of  study  under  the  supervision  of  qualified  family  practitioners,  a 
family  care  program  of  study  and  clinical  experience,  a program  of 
preceptorships,  and  a program  of  internships  or  family  practice 
residencies  in  the  hospital  or  hospitals  affiliated  with  such  respective 
school. 

i.  To  lease  to  alumni  associations  of  institutions  of  the  state 
university  a portion  of  the  grounds  occupied  by  any  institution  of  the 
state  university,  for  the  erection  thereon  of  dormitories  to  be  used  by 
students  in  attendance  at  such  institutions.  The  terms  of  any  lease  and 
the  character  of  the  building  to  be  erected  shall  be  determined  by  the 
state  university  trustees.  Such  lease,  prior  to  its  execution,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  attorney  general  for  his  approval  as  to  its  form, 
contents  and  legal  effect.  Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall 
affect  the  provisions  of  any  lease  heretofore  executed  by  a board  of 
visitors  of  any  state-operated  institution  pursuant  to  law.  The  state 
university  trustees  may  similarly  enter  into  an  agreement  with  an  alumni 
association  of  an  institution  of  the  state  university  to  furnish  heat 
from  a central  heating  plant  to  any  dormitory  erected  by  such  alumni 
association.  Any  such  dormitory  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  for  any 
purpose . 

j.  To  enter  into  a boundary  line  agreement  for,  on  behalf  of,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  whenever  a mistake  has 
been  made  or  an  honest  dispute  exists  as  to  the  location  of  the  division 
line  between  land  owned  by  the  state,  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction, 
care,  custody  or  control  of  the  state  university  trustees,  and  adjoining 
land  not  owned  by  the  state.  Such  an  agreement  shall  fix  and  determine 
the  division  line  between  such  lands,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  general  as  to  form,  content  and  manner  of  execution. 

k.  To  enlist  and  accept  the  cooperation  of  municipal  authorities  in 
obtaining  the  use  of  public  buildings,  lands,  property  and  other 
facilities,  or  portions  thereof,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
municipal  authorities,  for  the  purposes  of  the  state  university.  Such 
appropriate  municipal  authorities  are  hereby  authorized  to  permit  the 
use  of  public  buildings,  lands,  property  and  other  facilities  or 
portions  thereof  under  their  jurisdiction  for  the  purposes  of  the  state 
university,  with  or  without  rental  or  other  charges. 

l . To  appoint  security  officers  who  shall  have  the  powers  of  peace 
officers  as  set  forth  in  section  2.20  of  the  criminal  procedure  law  for 
the  state  university,  and  to  remove  such  peace  officers  at  pleasure; 
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provided,  however,  that  any  person  appointed  a peace  officer  must  have 
satisfactorily  completed  or  complete  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  his 
appointment  a course  of  law  enforcement  training  approved  by  the 
municipal  police  training  council  in  consultation  with  the  university. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  peace  officers  to  preserve  law  and  order  on 
the  campus  and  other  property  of  the  university  at  which  the  officer  is 
appointed  to  serve,  including  any  public  highway  which  crosses  or 
adjoins  such  property.  Persons  so  appointed  shall,  in  the  course  of  and 
in  the  actual  performance  of  their  official  duties  have  the  power  to 
execute  arrest  warrants  pursuant  to  article  one  hundred  twenty  of  the 
criminal  procedure  law  and  search  warrants  pursuant  to  article  six 
hundred  ninety  of  the  criminal  procedure  law.  In  addition,  such  peace 
officers  shall,  in  the  course  of  and  in  the  actual  performance  of  their 
official  duties  have  the  power  to  follow  a person  in  continuous  close 
pursuit  outside  the  campus  or  other  property  of  the  state  university 
when  the  officer  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  such  person  has 
committed  an  offense  on  the  campus  or  other  property  of  the  state 
university  including  any  public  highway  which  crosses  or  adjoins  such 
property,  and  may  arrest  such  person  for  such  offense  where  the  person 
is  apprehended,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  and  serve  an 
appearance  ticket,  as  defined  in  section  150.10  of  the  criminal 
procedure  law,  for  an  offense  other  than  a felony  in  lieu  of  an  arrest 
and  a simplified  traffic  information  and  appearance  ticket  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  motor  vehicles  pursuant  to  section  two 
hundred  seven  of  the  vehicle  and  traffic  law,  upon  a person  when  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  person  has  committed  a traffic 
offense  in  his  presence  on  the  sites  owned,  operated  and  maintained  by 
state  university,  and  where  applicable,  such  simplified  traffic 
informations  shall  be  administered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article 
two-A  of  the  vehicle  and  traffic  law. 

The  appointment  of  such  peace  officers  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
supersede  in  any  way  the  authority  of  other  peace  officers  or  police 
officers.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  of  the 
state  institutions  and  property  referred  to  in  section  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  nine  of  this  chapter. 

m.  To  name  and  rename  any  state-operated  institution  of  the  state 
university  after  consultation  with  its  council. 

n.  To  enter  into  a contract  with  the  board  of  education  of  a city  or 
school  district  in  which  a state-operated  institution  is  located  for  the 
education  by  such  college,  for  such  period  of  time  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  of  all  or  part  of  the  children  of  legal  school  age  residing  in 
such  city  or  school  district.  A board  of  education  in  such  a city  or 
school  district  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  with  the  state  university  trustees,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  commissioner  of  education,  and  to  perform  all  necessary  acts  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

o.  To  conduct  or  authorize  the  conduct  of  research  and  experiments  at 
state-operated  institutions  of  the  state  university  in  the  field  or, 
pursuant  to  agreements  therefor,  in  industrial  and  commercial  plants,  in 
connection  with  the  educational  programs  of  the  state  university, 
including  projects  involving  the  care,  preservation,  utilization  and 
management  of  natural  resources  and  the  disposition  of  crops  and  other 
products  incidental  thereto. 

p.  To  perform  such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  effectively  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  state  university 
as  specified  in  this  article. 

q.  To  prepare  and  adopt,  within  the  amounts  appropriated  therefor, 
plans  for  land  acquisition,  state  university  development  and  expansion, 
space  needs  and  uses  and  for  the  construction,  acquisition, 
reconstruction,  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  academic  buildings, 
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dormitories  and  other  facilities  required  or  to  be  required  for  the 
state-operated  institutions  and  the  statutory  or  contract  colleges,  and 
for  such  planning  functions  to  retain  or  employ  private  architects, 
engineers  and  artists,  or  firms  thereof,  or  other  and  different 
consultants  for  proposed  projects  and  for  the  preparation  of  space 
requirements,  cost  estimates,  preliminary  plans,  budgetary 
justifications,  and  construction  standards. 

r.  To  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  state  university  construction  fund 
in  the  construction,  acquisition,  reconstruction,  rehabilitation  and 
improvement  of  academic  buildings,  dormitories  and  other  facilities 
pursuant  to  article  eight -A  of  this  chapter,  and  to  approve  the 
architectural  concept  of  all  such  construction  projects. 

s.  To  lease  or  make  available  to  the  state  university  construction 
fund,  the  dormitory  authority  or  other  public  benefit  corporation,  the 
New  York  state  teachers'  retirement  system  or  the  New  York  state 
employees'  retirement  system  a portion  of  the  grounds  or  real  property 
occupied  by  a state-operated  institution  or  statutory  or  contract 
college  for  the  construction,  acquisition,  reconstruction, 
rehabilitation  or  improvement  of  academic  buildings,  dormitories  or 
other  facilities  thereon  pursuant  to  article  eight -A  of  this  chapter  and 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  such  construction,  acquisition, 
reconstruction,  rehabilitation  or  improvement,  to  enter  into  leases  and 
agreements  for  the  use  of  any  such  academic  building,  dormitory  or  other 
facility  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  three  hundred 
seventy-eight  of  this  chapter;  provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  affect  the  provisions  of  any  lease  or  agreement 
heretofore  executed  by  the  state  university  with  the  dormitory 
authority.  The  state  university  trustees  may  also  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  state  university  construction  fund,  the  dormitory  authority  or 
other  public  benefit  corporation,  the  New  York  state  teachers' 
retirement  system  or  the  New  York  state  employees'  retirement  system  to 
furnish  heat  from  a central  heating  plant  to  any  academic  building, 
dormitory  or  other  facility  erected  by  them  or  with  moneys  supplied  by 
them.  Any  such  academic  building,  dormitory  or  other ' facility  shall  not 
be  subject  to  taxation  for  any  purpose. 

t.  The  trustees  shall  have  the  power  to  lease  or  make  available  to  a 
not-for-profit  corporation  or  political  subdivision  of  the  state,  or  the 
state,  or  the  office  for  the  aging,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  sixteen  hundred  seventy-seven  of  the  public  authorities  law; 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  dormitory  authority  facilities  by  the  aged, 
facilities  or  portions  thereof  located  on  the  grounds  or  real  property 
occupied  by  a state-operated  institution  or  statutory  or  contract 
college,  which  facilities  are  owned  by  or  mortgaged  to  the  dormitory 
authority.  Such  leases  and  agreements  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  thereto,  provided 
that  any  such  lease  or  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
dormitory  authority.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  the 
provisions  of  any  lease  or  agreement  heretofore  executed  by  the  state 
university  with  the  dormitory  authority,  or  any  other  agency. 

u.  To  establish  a water  conservation  program  for  academic  buildings, 
dormitories  and  other  facilities  of  the  state  university.  Such  program 
shall  include  a survey  of  water  use  and  conservation  in  such  buildings. 

3.  The  state  university  trustees  shall  adopt  and  implement  a patent 
policy  for  research  conducted  in  university  facilities  which  is 
consistent  with  the  university's  mission  of  education,  scholarly 
research  and  public  service.  Such  policy  shall  be  designed  to  encourage 
research  activities  which  produce  new  knowledge  which  is  of  benefit  to 
the  public  and  which  may  result  in  the  development  of  new  products  and 
processes  which  are  likely  to  . improve  the  quality  of  life  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  the  state,  contribute  to  increased 
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productivity  and  advance  the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare.  Such 
policy  shall  also  provide  appropriate  incentives  for  participation  by 
private  sector  business  concerns  in  efforts  to  develop  and  utilize 
patents  orginated  in  conjunction  with  such  research  and  to  commercialize 
new  products  and  processes  based  on  the  results  of  such  research.  The 
trustees,  when  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  this 
subdivision,  shall  adopt  and  implement  appropriate  modifications  to  such 
policy.  The  trustees  shall  include  in  the  annual  report  required  by 
section  three  hundred  fifty-nine  of  this  chapter  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  policy  adopted  pursuant  to  this  subdivision 
together  with  a synopsis  of  any  changes  in  that  policy  adopted  during 
the  previous  year. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  forty- four,  fifty,  or 
fifty-one  of  the  state  finance  law  or  any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  state  university  trustees  are  authorized  and  empowered: 

a.  To  review  and  coordinate  the  budget  and  appropriation  requests  of 
all  state -operated  institutions  and  statutory  or  contract  colleges  and 
combine  these  requests  with  the  fiscal  requirements  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  specified  in  section  three  hundred  fifty-eight  hereof 
into  a university  program  budget  for  submission  to  the  governor  together 
with  appropriate  comments  by  the  trustees  of  the  independent 
institutions  operating  statutory  or  contract  colleges  on  behalf  of  the 
state  regarding  the  portion  of  the  program  budget  which  relates  to  such 
colleges.  Such  submission  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  twenty-two  of  the  state  finance  law. 

b.  To  expend  all  lump  sum  or  consolidated  appropriations  and  other 
appropriations  made  for  the  state  university,  including  all  moneys 
derived  from  other  sources  in  the  course  of  the  administration  thereof. 
Within  aggregate  funds  available  for  expenditure  pursuant  to  section 
forty-nine  of  the  state  finance  law,  the  state  comptroller  shall  draw 
warrants  for  the  payment  of  all  vouchers  approved  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  state  university,  as  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  state 
university,  or  by  such  authority  or  authorities  in  the  state  university 
as  shall  be  designated  by  the  chancellor  by  a rule  or  written  direction 
filed  with  the  state  comptroller,  when  and  in  the  manner  authorized  by 
the  state  university  trustees.  Such  lump  sum  or  consolidated 
appropriations  made  for  personal  service,  or  for  maintenance  and 
operation  or  for  non-personal  service,  or  maintenance  undistributed 
including  personal  service,  other  than  appropriations  from  proprietary 
or  fiduciary  funds,  shall  be  available  for  payments  for  personal 
service,  or  maintenance  and  operation  or  for  non-personal  service,  or 
for  maintenance  undistributed  including  personal  service  upon  the  filing 
of  a schedule  of  positions  and  salaries  provided,  however,  that  the 
salary  of  the  chancellor  shall  be  in  accordance  with  section  one  hundred 
sixty-nine  of  the  executive  law  and  that  the  portions  of  the  salaries 
funded  from  state  appropriations  for  the  presidents  and  senior  staff 
shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  chancellor  and  the  amounts  to  be  available 
for  other  personal  service  classes  of  expenditure,  and  for  the  expenses 
of  maintenance  and  operation,  or  for  non-personal  service  with  the 
director  of  the  budget,  chairman  of  the  senate  finance  committee, 
chairman  of  the  assembly  ways  and  means  committee,  and  the  state 
comptroller.  Any  such  schedule  may  be  amended  and  such  amendment  shall 
be  filed  with  the  officers  named  above.  The  state  comptroller  is 
authorized  to  pay  any  amounts  required  for  the  salaries  and  related 
employment  benefits  of  state  university  employees  from  any 
appropriations  or  other  funds  available  therefor.  In  regard  to  the  state 
university,  the  budget  director,  shall  exercise  the  authority  granted 
under  section  forty-nine  of  the  state  finance  law  by  establishing  an 
aggregate  amount  available  for  expenditure  for  the  state  university  from 
the  aggregate  appropriations  made,  by  funding  source,  for  the  state 
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university  in  the  state  operations  appropriations  act,  rather  than  by 
making  the  specific  approvals  and  by  filing  the  certificates  of  such 
approvals  authorized  by  section  forty-nine  of  the  state  finance  law.  The 
schedule  of  positions  and  salaries  required  to  be  filed  by  the  budget 
director  pursuant  to  section  forty-nine  of  the  state  finance  law  shall 
be  replaced  by  the  schedule  of  positions  and  salaries  filed  by  the  state 
university  pursuant  to  this  paragraph.  If  the  director  of  the  budget, 
pursuant  to  section  forty-nine  of  the  state  finance  law,  shall  establish 
as  available  for  expenditure  an  aggregate  amount  less  than  that 
contained  in  the  appropriations  made  for  the  state  university  in  the 
state  operations  appropriations  act,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  within 
thirty  days  of  the  action  of  the  director  of  the  budget  file  with  the 
comptroller,  with  an  informational  copy  to  the  budget  director  and  to 
the  chairs  of  the  assembly  ways  and  means  and  senate  finance  committees, 
a certificate  allocating  such  lesser  amount  in  no  greater  detail  than 
provided  for  in  the  state  operations  appropriations  act.  In  the  event 
that  the  board  has  failed  to  file  such  certification  within  such  thirty 
day  period,  the  budget  director  may  issue  a certificate  of  availability 
for  the  state  university  reflecting  such  amount  in  no  greater  detail 
than  provided  for  in  the  state  operations  appropriations  act. 

c.  To  increase  or  decrease  appropriations  by  transfer  or  interchange 
as  follows: 

(1)  Amounts  appropriated  for  the  programs  or  purposes  or  for  any  item 
or  items  within  such  programs  or  purposes  of  any  individual 
state-operated  institution  and  the  statutory  or  contract  colleges  of  the 
state  university,  including  state  university  central  administration 
within  the  schedules  of  such  units  or  for  any  individual  hospital  within 
the  schedule  of  hospitals  of  the  state  university  from  a particular  fund 
or  funds  in  a fiscal  year  may  be  interchanged  between  such  programs  or 
purposes  of  such  unit  or  hospital  of  state  university,  or  between  items 
within  the  same  program  or  purpose,  or  with  other  items  appropriated 
from  such  fund  not  in  the  same  program  or  purpose,  but  which  are 
contained  in  the  state  comptroller's  classification  of  items  as  last 
promulgated  pursuant  to  a certificate  of  allocation.  Such  certificate 
shall  be  submitted  by  such  units  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  state 
university.  Such  certificate  shall  be  submitted  by  the  board  of  trustees 
to  the  state  comptroller  with  copies  to  be  sent  to  the  chairs  of  the 
senate  finance  committee  and  the  assembly  ways  and  means  committee  and 
the  director  of  the  budget  for  informational  purposes  only.  The  total 
amount  appropriated  for  any  program  or  purpose  may  be  decreased  by  not 
more  than  the  aggregate  of  five  percent  of  such  appropriation  for  a 
program  or  purpose  with  the  approval  of  the  units  or  hospitals  or  such 
amounts  may  be  decreased  by  more  than  the  aggregate  of  five  percent  of 
such  appropriation  with  the  approval  of  the  state  university  trustees. 

(2)  Amounts  appropriated  to  state-operated  institutions  and  statutory 
or  contract  colleges  within  the  schedule  of  such  units  or  to  hospitals 
within  the  schedule  of  hospitals  of  the  state  university  from  a 
particular  fund  or  funds  in  a fiscal  year  for  the  programs  or  purposes 
of  such  units  or  hospitals  of  the  state  university  may  be  transferred 
between  and  among  such  units  or  hospitals  pursuant  to  a certificate  of 
allocation,  submitted  directly  by  the  state  university  to  the  state 
comptroller,  with  copies  of  such  certificates  to  be  sent  to  the  chairs 
of  the  senate  finance  committee  and  the  assembly  ways  and  means 
committee  and  the  director  of  the  budget  for  informational  purposes 
only.  The  total  amount  appropriated  for  any  unit  may  not  be  decreased  by 
more  than  the  aggregate  of  three  percent  of  an  appropriation  for  a unit 
or  the  aggregate  of  ten  percent  of  an  appropriation  for  a hospital. 

(3)  Amounts  appropriated  for  programs  or  purposes,  or  for  any  item 
within  such  programs  or  purposes,  within  the  university-wide  program 
schedule  of  state  university  from  a particular  fund  or  funds  in  a fiscal 
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year  shall  not  be  decreased  by  means  of  transfer  or  interchange  by  more 
than  the  aggregate  of  four  percent  of  an  appropriation  for  a program  or 
purpose  within  such  schedule. 

(4)  Amounts  appropriated  for  hospitals  within  the  hospital  schedule  of 
the  state  university  from  a particular  fund  or  funds  in  a fiscal  year 
for  programs  or  purposes  of  such  hospitals  shall  not  be  increased  or 
decreased  by  means  of  transfer  or  interchange  from  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  state-operated  institutions  and  the  statutory  or 
contract  colleges,  university-wide  programs,  or  central  administration 
of  the  state  university.  The  aggregate  appropriation  for  the  hospital 
schedule  shall  not  be  increased  or  decreased  by  such  transfers  of 
appropriations . 

(5)  Amounts  appropriated  for  the  central  administration  of  the  state 
university  within  the  central  administration  schedule  from  a particular 
fund  or  funds  in  a fiscal  year  for  programs  or  purposes  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  administration  of  state-operated  institutions  and 
statutory  or  contract  colleges,  university-wide  programs,  and  hospitals 
of  the  state  university  shall  not  be  increased  by  means  of  transfer  or 
interchange  by  more  than  five  percent  of  the  aggregate  appropriation 
within  such  schedule. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subdivision, 
whenever  the  director  of  the  budget,  pursuant  to  section  forty-nine  of 
the  state  finance  law,  shall  establish  an  aggregate  amount  less  than 
that  contained  in  the  state  operations  appropriations  act,  the  trustees 
may  transfer  or  interchange  any  or  all  of  such  lesser  amount  among  any 
of  the  programs  or  purposes  or  items  without  regard  to  the  restrictions 
provided  in  this  subdivision. 

(7)  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  January,  April  and  July  of  each 
year,  the  state  university  shall  provide  the  chair  of  the  senate  finance 
committee  and  the  assembly  ways  and  means  committee,  the  state 
comptroller  and  the  director  of  the  budget  with  quarterly  reports  of  all 
transfers  or  interchanges  made  by  the  state  university  pursuant  to  this 
section,  with  such  reports  to  include  the  program  impact  of  each 
transfer  or  interchange.  The  allocation  of  lump  sum  appropriations  from 
a fund  or  funds  made  to  the  state  university  for  later  distribution  to 
state  operated  institutions,  statutory  or  contract  colleges,  hospitals 
and/or  central  administration  of  the  state  university  or  the  allocation 
of  lump  sum  appropriations  made  to  all  state  departments  and  agencies 
for  later  allocation  for  specific  programs  or  purposes  or  units  of  the 
state  university  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  any  total  increase  or 
decrease  authorized  by  this  section. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  two  of  section  one 
hundred  twelve  and  sections  one  hundred  fifteen,  one  hundred  sixty-one, 
one  hundred  sixty-three  and  one  hundred  seventy-four  of  the  state 
finance  law  and  sections  three  and  six  of  the  New  York  state  printing 
and  public  documents  law  or  any  other  law  to  the  contrary,  the  state 
university  trustees  are  authorized  and  empowered  to: 

a.  (i)  purchase  materials,  equipment  and  supplies,  including  computer 
equipment  and  motor  vehicles,  where  the  amount  for  a single  purchase 
does  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars,  (ii)  execute  contracts  for 
services  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  (iii) 
contract  for  printing  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars, 
without  prior  approval  by  any  other  state  officer  or  agency,  but  subject 
to  rules  and  regulations  of  the  state  comptroller  not  otherwise 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  state  university  board  of 
trustees  after  consultation  with  the  state  comptroller.  In  addition,  the 
trustees,  after  consultation  with  the  commissioner  of  general  services, 
are  authorized  to  annually  negotiate  with  the  state  comptroller 
increases  in  the  aforementioned  dollar  limits  and  the  exemption  of  any 
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articles,  categories  of  articles  or  commodities  from  these  limits.  Rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  state  university  board  of  trustees 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  require  that  competitive  proposals  be 
solicited  for  purchases,  and  shall  include  requirements  that  purchases 
and  contracts  authorized  under  this  section  be  at  the  lowest  available 
price,  including  consideration  of  prices  available  through  other  state 
agencies,  consistent  with  quality  requirements,  and  as  will  best  promote 
the  public  interest.  Such  purchases  may  be  made  directly  from  any 
contractor  pursuant  to  any  contract  for  commodities  let  by  the  office  of 
general  services  or  any  other  state  agency; 

b.  to  establish  cash  advance  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
materials,  supplies,  or  services,  for  cash  advances  for  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  allowances,  or  for  advance  payment  of  wages  and  salary.  The 
account  may  be  used  to  purchase  such  materials,  supplies,  or  services 
where  the  amount  of  a single  purchase  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  fifty 
dollars,  in  accordance  with  such  guidelines  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  state  university  trustees  after  consultation  with  the  state 
comptroller . 

c.  establish  guidelines  in  consultation  with  the  commissioner  of 
general  services  authorizing  participation  by  the  state  university  in 
programs  administered  by  the  office  of  general  services  for  the  purchase 
of  available  New  York  state  food  products.  The  commissioner  of  general 
services  shall  provide  assistance  to  the  state  university  necessary  to 
enable  the  university  to  participate  in  these  programs. 

6.  To  enter  into  any  contract  or  agreement  deemed  necessary  or 
advisable  after  consultation  with  appropriate  state  agencies  for 
carrying  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  state  university  without  prior 
review  or  approval  by  any  state  officer  or  agency  other  than  the  state 
comptroller  and  the  attorney  general  including  contracts  with  non-profit 
corporations  organized  by  officers,  employees,  alumni  or  students  of 
state  university  for  the  furtherance  of  its  objects  and  purposes. 
Contracts  or  agreements  entered  into  with  the  federal  government  to 
enable  participation  in  federal  student  loan  programs,  including  any  and 
all  instruments  required  thereunder,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  section  forty-one  of  the  state  finance  law;  provided, 
however.,  that  the  state  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  portion  of  any 
defaults  which  it  has  agreed  to  assume  pursuant  to  any  such  agreement  in 
an  amount  in  excess  of  money  appropriated  or  otherwise  lawfully 
available  therefor  at  the  time  the  liability  for  payment  arises. 

7.  To  refund  or  credit  moneys  paid  to  the  state  university  for  tuition 
or  any  other  fee  or  charge  imposed  or  received  by  the  state  university 
trustees  (1)  where  such  moneys  were  not  required  by  law  or  trustees" 
rule,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  paid;  (2)  where  such  moneys  were  in 
excess  of  the  amount  required  by  law  or  trustees"  rule,  to  the  extent  of 
such  excess;  (3)  where  registration  or  attendance  at  a state  university 
institution  is  canceled  or  terminated  prior  to  the  expiration  of  an 
academic  term  otherwise  than  by  dismissal,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
rule  or  otherwise  by  the  state  university  trustees;  provided,  however, 
that  no  moneys  shall  be  refunded  or  credited  unless  application  therefor 
is  made  within  three  years  after  receipt  of  such  moneys  by  the  state 
university. 


8.  All  moneys  received  by  the  state  university  of  New  York  and  by 
state-operated  institutions  thereof  from  appropriations,  tuition,  fees, 
user  charges,  sales  of  products  and  services  and  from  all  other  sources, 
including  sources  and  activities  of  the  state  university  which  are 
intended  by  law  to  be  self-supporting  may  be  credited  to  an  appropriate 
fund  or  funds  to  be  designated  by  the  state  comptroller.  The  amounts  so 
paid  into  such  fund  or  funds  which  were  received  by  or  for  the  state 
university  shall  be  used  for  expenses  of  the  state  university  in 
carrying  out  any  of  its  objects  and  purposes  and  such  amounts  received 
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by  or  for  state-operated  institutions  of  the  state  university  shall  be 
used  for  expenses  of  the  state  university  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  state  university  trustees. 

9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  state 
university  trustees  may  assign  to  the  state  university  construction  fund 
for  the  corporate  purposes  of  the  fund  all  or  any  portion  of  any  moneys 
received  or  to  be  received  by  the  state  university  and  by  the 
state-operated  institutions  which  are  not  required  by  a donor  or  grantor 
to  be  used  for  other  state  university  purposes. 

10.  The  state  university  trustees  may  authorize  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  each  medical  center  of  the  state  university 
operating  in-patient  or  out-patient  hospital  facilities  or  clinic 
facilities  to  compromise  any  claim  which  the  state  may  have  for  care, 
maintenance  or  treatment  received  or  furnished  to  patients  in  such 
facilities,  in  proper  cases,  where  substantial  justice  will  best  be 
served  thereby.  Any  such  compromise  shall  be  subject  to  the  prior 
written  approval  of  the  attorney  general. 

11.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law,  rule  or  regulation  to  the 
contrary,  the  state  university  trustees  may  authorize  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  each  medical  center  of  the  state  university 
operating  in-patient  or  out-patient  hospital  facilities  or  clinic 
facilities  to  establish  a system  for  the  billing  of  patients  for  the 
care,  maintenance  or  treatment  received  or  furnished  to  patients  in  such 
facilities,  which  in  proper  cases  or  in  the  exercise  of  prudent  fiscal 
discretion  may  allow  for  the  payment  of  such  charges  by  means  of  a 
credit  card  or  similar  device.  Such  system  may  allow  for  the  payment  of 
such  reasonable  administrative  fees  as  may  be  regularly  imposed  by  a 
banking  institution  or  other  credit  service  organization  for  the  use  of 
such  credit  devices.  In  establishing  such  system  the  chief 
administrative  officer  shall  seek  the  assistance  of  the  state 
comptroller  who  shall  assist  in  developing  such  system  so  as  to  ensure 
that  state  funds  allocated  to  such  medical  centers  shall  be  utilized  in 
an  economically  feasible  method. 

12.  The  state  comptroller,  or  a legally  authorized  representative  of 
the  state  comptroller,  may  accept  from  the  state  university  in  lieu  of 
an  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  state  university,  including 
its  receipts  and  disbursements  and  any  other  matters  relating  to  its 
financial  standing,  an  external  examination  of  its  books  and  accounts 
made  at  the  request  of  state  university. 

13.  Master  capital  plan.  On  or  before  November  fifteenth  of  each  year, 
the  trustees  of  the  state  university  of  New  York  shall  approve  and 
submit  to  the  chairmen  of  the  assembly  ways  and  means  committee  and  the 
senate  finance  committee  and  to  the  director  of  the  budget  a master 
capital  plan  setting  forth  the  projects  proposed  to  be  constructed, 
reconstructed,  rehabilitated  or  otherwise  substantially  altered  pursuant 
to  appropriations  enacted  or  to  be  enacted  during  the  succeeding  five 
years.  Such  plan  shall  specify  the  name,  location,  estimated  total  cost 
at  the  time  the  project  is  to  be  bid,  the  anticipated  date  or  dates  on 
which  the  design  of  such  project  is  to  commence,  the  proposed  method  of 
financing  and  the  estimated  economic  life  of  each  project.  Such  plan 
shall  further  specify  whether  proposed  projects  constitute  new 
construction,  substantial  rehabilitation,  moderate  rehabilitation  or 
minor  rehabilitation.  Such  criteria  for  each  method  of  financing  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to:  (i)  an  analysis  of  private  enterprise, 
federal  and  any  other  appropriate  financing  standards,  (ii)  the 
consideration  of  the  period  of  economic  life  of  projects  as  related  to 
the  method  of  financing,  and  (iii)  project  cost  ranges  for  the  methods 
of  financing.  Such  plan  specification  and  categories  of  construction 
shall  be  defined  by  the  trustees,  in  consultation  with  the  state 
university  construction  fund. 
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14.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  general,  special  or  local 
law  or  charter,  the  state  university  trustees  shall  prepare  or  cause  to 
be  prepared  a development  and  operation  plan  for  a state  university 
athletic  facility,  as  defined  in  section  sixteen  hundred  eighty-e  of  the 
public  authorities  law.  Such  development  and  operation  plan  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  director  of  the  budget  for  approval  not  later  than  the 
fifteenth  day  of  September  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  state.  The  director 
of  the  budget  shall  file  a copy  of  such  plan  and  approval  thereof  with 
the  chairpersons  of  the  senate  finance  committee  and  the  assembly  ways 
and  means  committee.  No  proposed  amendment  to  the  plan  shall  be 
effective  until  submitted  by  the  state  university  trustees  and  approved 
by,  the  director  of  the  budget  and  filed  by  the  director  ‘ with  the 
chairpersons  of  the  senate  finance  committee  and  the  assembly  ways  and 
means  committee. 

Such  development  and  operation  plan  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  provisions  concerning  the  following: 

(a)  revenue  and  expense  estimates  for  the  succeeding  three  year  period 
commencing  in  the  year  of  the  completion  of  construction  and  beneficial 
occupancy  of  the  state  university  athletic  facility; 

(b)  the  sources  of  revenues  that  are  projected  to  be  available  to  meet 
all  costs  of  the  operation,  repair,  maintenance  and  continuing  use  of 
the  state  university  athletic  facility,  and  any  net  income  remaining  to 
cover  subsequent  annual  debt  service  expenses,  and  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  state  university  of  New  York  and  the  director  of  the  budget  that, 
consistent  with  university  and  community  use  as  set  forth  in  this 
section,  revenues  will  be  maximized  and  available  when  needed  for  the 
state  university  athletic  facility;  and 

(c)  plans  for  the  development,  operation,  repair,  maintenance  and 
continuing  use  of  the  state  university  athletic  facility  under  the  care, 
custody,  and  management  of  the  state  university  to  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  athletic  competition  of  the  state  university  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  amateur  sports,  appropriate  community  events,  and  activities 
that  generate  support  for  facility  operations. 

15.  State  university  fiscal  year.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  chapter,  the  state  finance  law,  or  any  other  law  to  the  contrary, 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  ninety- three,  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  state  university  of  New  York,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
budget,  appropriations,  receipts  and  disbursements  of  state  moneys  and 
all  other  revenues  of  the  state  university,  financial  reporting,  and  all 
other  affairs  of  the  state  university  which  are  regulated  in  accordance 
with  or  are  based  on  a fiscal  year,  shall  begin  with  the  first  day  of 
July  and  end  with  the  next  following  thirtieth  day  of  June. 
Appropriations  made  for  the  state  university  for  whatever  purpose  on  the 
basis  of  the  state  university  fiscal  year  which  at  the  close  of  such 
fiscal  year  shall  cease  to  have  force  and  effect  except  as  to 
liabilities  already  incurred  thereunder  shall  as  to  such  liabilities 
continue  in  force  and  effect  until  the  next  succeeding  thirtieth  day  of 
September,  on  which  date  such  appropriation  shall  lapse  and  no  money 
shall  thereafter  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  or  any  of  its  funds 
or  any  of  the  funds  under  its  management  pursuant  to  such  appropriation. 


S 355-a.  Powers  and  duties  of  trustees- -personnel  functions,  l.  (a) 
The  state  university  trustees  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  classify 
and  reclassify  all  positions  in  the  state  university  determined 
pursuant  to  section  thirty-five  of  the  civil  service  law  to  be  in  the 
professional  service  as  defined  in  subdivision  three  of  this  section, 
except  those  of  the  New  York  state  colleges,  schools  and  experiment 
stations  administered  by  Cornell  university  and  Alfred  university. 

(b)  To  the  fullest  extent  possible  consistent  with  its  authority  under 
the  civil  service  law,  and  after  consultation  with  the  state  university 
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trustees,  the  state  civil  service  commission  shall  consider  the  unique 
educational  mission  and  operating  requirements  of  the  state  university 
when  making  any  determination  relating  to  the  jurisdictional 
classification  of  positions  in  the  state  university  in  the  classified 
service.  The  director  of  the  classification  and  compensation  division  of 
the  department  of  civil  service  shall  similarly  consider  the  unique 
educational  mission  and  operating  requirements  of  the  state  university 
when  making  determinations  concerning  the  classification  and 
reclassification  and  the  allocation  and  reallocation  of  the  positions  in 
the  state  university  in  the  classified  service. 

2.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  university  trustees,  Cornell 
university  and  Alfred  university  are  authorized  and  empowered  to 
allocate  and  reallocate  positions  in  the  non-professional  services  of 
the  New  York  state  statutory  or  contract  colleges,  schools  and 
experiment  stations  administered  by  such  universities,  as  classified  and 
reclassified  by  the  respective  universities,  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  of  positions  and  salaries  filed  by  the  state  university 
trustees  pursuant  to  subdivision  four  of  section  three  hundred 
fifty-five  of  this  chapter. 

3.  a.  The  professional  service  shall  include  positions  requiring  the 
performance  of  educational  functions  in  teacher  education,  agriculture, 
home  economics,  forestry,  ceramics,  liberal  and  applied  arts  and 
sciences,  engineering,  technical  skills,  crafts,  business  education, 
labor  and  industrial  relations,  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  pharmacy,  nursing,  law,  public  affairs,  maritime  officer 
training,  academic  administration,  library  service,  student  activities, 
student  personnel  service  and  other  professions  required  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  state  university  and  of  the  colleges,  schools,  institutes, 
research  centers,  facilities  and  institutions  comprising  it.  Each 
employee  in  the  professional  service  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  to 
be  paid  over  a period  of  not  less  than  nine  months  as  determined  by  the 
state  university  trustees,,  or  by  Cornell  university  and  Alfred 
university  with  the  approval  of  the  state  university  trustees  for  the 
New  York  state  colleges,  schools  and  experiment  stations  administered  by 
such  universities. 

b.  The  non-professional  services  shall  mean  all  positions  at  the  New 
York  state  statutory  or  contract  colleges,  schools  and  experiment 
stations  administered  by  Cornell  university  and  Alfred  university  which 
are  not  included  in  the  professional  service. 

4.  New  appointments  in  positions  allocated  to  the  nonprofessional 
services  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  a schedule  of  positions  and 
salaries  filed  by  the  state  university  trustees  pursuant  to  subdivision 
four  of  section  three  hundred  fifty-five  of  this  chapter.  Any  person 
who  is  appointed,  promoted,  reinstated  or  transferred  from  an 
unallocated  position  in  the  nonprofessional  services  to  a position 
allocated  to  a salary  grade,  the  minimum  salary  of  which  is  equal  to  or 
lower  than  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  then  received  by  such 
employee,  shall,  upon  such  appointment,  promotion,  reinstatement  or 
transfer,  be  paid  the  minimum  salary  of  the  grade  of  such  allocated 
position  plus  the  number  of  normal  performance  advancement  payments 
which  corresponds  to  the  number  of  years  of  service  in  such  employee's 
former  unallocated  position  or  positions  during  which  that  employee 
received  a salary  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  minimum  salary  of  the 
position  to  which  such  employee  is  appointed,  promoted,  reinstated  or 
transferred,  not  to  exceed  the  salary  that  employee  was  receiving  in 
such  employee's  former  position  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
appointment,  promotion,  reinstatement  or  transfer  and  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  salary  of  the  new  position. 

5.  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  employment  of 
persons  who  receive  part  of  their  compensation  from  other  than  state 
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6.  An  employee  in  the  professional  service  who  is  assigned  to 
extension  session,  summer  session  or  part-time  service  shall  be  entitled 
to  extra  compensation  for  such  service  provided  such  service  is  in 
addition  to  that  regularly  assigned  to  his  position. 

7.  Any  contribution  of  food,  lodging,  or  maintenance  by  the  state  or 
any  commutation  in  lieu  of  maintenance,  except  traveling  expenses  and 
field  allowances,  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  salary  established 
in  this  section.  The  fair  value  of  such  food,  lodging,  maintenance  or 
commutation  shall  be  determined  by  the  state  university  trustees  and 
may  in  their  discretion  be  deducted  from  the  salary  established  by  this 
section. 

8.  The  state  university  trustees  are  further  authorized  and 
empowered,  and  Cornell  university  and  Alfred  university  so  far  as 
concerns  the  New  York  state  statutory  or  contract  colleges,  schools  and 
experiment  stations  administered  by  such  universities,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  state  university  trustees,  are  also  further  authorized 
and  empowered: 

a.  To  except  individual  positions  or  groups,  titles  or  classes  of 
positions  from  the  schedules  filed  by  the  state  university  trustees 
pursuant  to  subdivision  four  of  section  three  hundred  fifty- five  of  this 
chapter. 

b.  To  determine  the  procedure  by  which  an  employee  may  be  promoted 
on  evidence  of  continued  meritorious  service,  and  to  make  promotions. 
If  an  employee  in  the  non-professional  services  in  a position  allocated 
to  a salary  grade  is  appointed  or  promoted  to  a position  in  a higher 
grade,  such  employee  shall  receive  a percentage  increase  in  existing 
basic  salary  of  one  and  one-half  percent  plus  one  and  one-half  percent 
times  the  number  of  grades  by  which  that  employee  is  so  advanced,  or 
shall  be  paid  the  minimum  salary  of  the  grade  of  the  position  to  which 
such  employee  is  appointed  or  promoted,  whichever  results  in  a higher 
annual  salary. 

c.  To  transfer  positions  from  one  state-operated  institution  in  the 
state  university  to  another.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  state 
finance  law,  the  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  positions 
within  a unit  of  the  university  without  the  approval  of  the  director  of 
the  budget . 

d.  To  grant  leaves  of  absence  to  employees  for  travel,  study  or  other 
appropriate  purposes,  not  to  exceed  one  year  in  seven,  at  the  rate  of 
not  to  exceed  one-half  the  regular  salary  paid,  or  with  salary  at  full 
rate  for  such  leave  for  one-half  year.  The  balance  of  salaries 
appropriated  for  such  persons,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
may  be  applied  by  the  state  university  trustees,  Cornell  university  or 
Alfred  university,  as  the  case  may  be,  during  the  period  of  such  absence 
for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  substitutes  to  take  the  place  of  the 
persons  to  whom  leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted  as  provided  herein. 

e.  To  establish  regulations  providing  for  the  adjustment  and 
determination  of  salaries  of  professional  service  employees  whose 
professional  obligation  is  changed  as  between  or  within  calendar  years 
or  academic  years,  or  whose  conditions  of  appointment  are  affected  by 
any  other  situation  unique  to  state  university  positions  in  the 
unclassified  service. 

f.  To  establish  regulations  providing  for  the  payment,  upon 

resignation  or  retirement,  or  upon  death  while  in  service,  for  salary  or 
remuneration  due  by  reason  of  the  completion  of  required  services,  or  in 
settlement  for  unused  vacation,  if  any,  to  any  incumbent  of  a position 
in  the  professional  service.  The  state  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  such  payments  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  from  monies 
available  to  state  university. 

9.  The  annual  salary  of  a position  which  is  classified  or 
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reclassified,  or  which  is  allocated  or  reallocated  to  a salary  grade 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be  reduced  for  the  incumbent  by 
reason  of  such  allocation,  reallocation,  classification  or 
reclassification  so  long  as  such  position  is  held  by  such  incumbent. 

No  employee  whose  salary  would  be  increased  by  such  allocation, 
reallocation,  classification  or  reclassification  shall  have  any  claim 
for  the  difference  between  such  increased  salary  and  his  former  salary 
for  the  period  prior  to  the  date  such  change  in  title  or  salary  grade 
becomes  effective . 

The  state  university  trustees  are  further  authorized  and  empowered, 
and  Cornell  university  and  Alfred  university  so  far  as  concerns  the  New 
York  state  statutory  or  contract  colleges,  schools  and  experiment 
stations  administered  by  such  universities,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  state  university  trustees,  are  also  further  authorized  and  empowered 
to  adjust  salaries  upon  the  reallocation  of  positions  as  follows: 

When  any  position  allocated  to  a salary  grade  is  reallocated  to  a 
higher  salary  grade,  the  annual  salary  of  an  incumbent  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  b of 
subdivision  eight  of  this  section. 

10.  Salary,  status,  and  accumulated  leave  credits  of  employees  whose 
employment  changes  as  between  the  classified  and  the  unclassified 
service : 

a.  The  incumbent  of  any  position  in  the  classified  service  which  is 
determined  to  be  in  the  unclassified  service  shall,  on  the  effective 
date  of  such  change,  be  paid  at  an  annual  salary  rate  not  less  than  the 
former  rate.  Such  person  shall  retain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
classified  service  jurisdictional  classification  with  respect  to 
discipline,  dismissal  and  suspension  for  as  long  as  such  person  remains 
in  the  redesignated  position. 

b.  Any  employee  in  the  classified  service  who  accepts  appointment  to 
an  unclassified  service  position  shall  thereby  relinquish  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  such  employee's  classified  service  jurisdictional 
classification  during  the  continuance  of  such  employee's  service  in  an 
unclassified  position  and  shall  acquire  the  rights  and  status  of  such 
employee's  unclassified  position. 

c.  Any  employee  in  the  classified  service  who  accepts  appointment  to 
a position  in  the  unclassified  service  pursuant  to  subdivision  (h)  of 
section  thirty-five  of  the  civil  service  law  having,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  such  change,  an  accrued  balance  of  annual  leave  or  sick  leave 
under  the  attendance  rules  for  the  classified  service,  shall  retain  such 
balances  to  such  employee's  credit  upon  appointment  to  the  professional 
service,  but  shall  accrue  no  further  annual  or  sick  leave  under  the 
attendance  rules  for  the  classified  service.  Thereafter  any  such 
employees  shall  be  eligible  for  annual  leave  and  sick  leave  as  provided 
for  by  the  state  university  trustees.  Upon  resignation  or  retirement 
from  state  service  such  employee  shall  be  paid  in  cash  for  any  balance 
of  annual  leave  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  applicable  to  persons 
in  the  professional  service;  provided  however,  that  in  the  case  of  death 
while  in  service,  such  payment,  if  any,  shall  be  made  to  the  beneficiary 
to  whom  a survivor's  death  benefit  pursuant  to  section  one  hundred 
fifty-four  of  the  civil  service  law,  if  any,  would  be  payable. 

Any  such  employee  having  accrued  overtime  or  personal  leave  balance 
shall  forfeit  such  credit,  except  that  such  employee  shall  be  paid  in 
cash  for  an  accrued  balance  of  overtime  on  the  basis  of  the  annual 
salary  in  that  employee's  classified  service  position  at  the  time  of 
such  employee's  appointment  to  the  unclassified  service.  Hereafter,  any 
such  employee  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  made  by  the  state 
university  trustees  with  respect  to  vacation  and  other  leave  except  as 
herein  provided. 

d.  Any  employee  in  the  unclassified  service  pursuant  to  subdivision 
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(h)  of  section  thirty-five  of  the  civil  service  law  who  accepts 
appointment  to  a classified  service  position  having,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  such  change,  eligibility  for  vacation  or  sick  leave  under  the 
provisions  made  by  the  state  university  trustees  shall  be  credited  with 
such  balance  under  the  attendance  rules  for  the  classified  service; 
provided  however,  that  not  more  than  thirty  days  of  annual  leave  and  two 
hundred  days  of  sick  leave  shall  be  so  credited.  Thereafter  such 
employee  shall  accrue  annual  leave  and  sick  leave  credits  in  accordance 
with  the  attendance  rules  for  the  classified  service,  except  that  (i) 
that  employee's  previous  state  service  shall  be  considered  in 
determining  the  rate  at  which  the  employee  shall  accumulate  annual  leave 
under  such  rules  and  (ii)  such  service  shall  be  considered  in  allowing 
any  sick  leave  at  one-half  salary  for  which  the  employee  may  be 
otherwise  eligible  under  such  rules.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
anniversary  date  for  computing  personal  leave  credit,  such  employee 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appointed  on  the  effective  date  of  that 
employee's  appointment  to  the  classified  service  from  the  unclassified 
service.  Thereafter  such  employee  shall  be  subject  to  the  attendance 
rules  for  the  classified  service  except  as  herein  provided. 

11.  Whenever  a salary  for  a position  in  the  professional  service 
results  in  an  annual  salary  rate  in  an  amount  other  than  a whole  dollar 
amount,  said  rate  shall  be  increased  to  the  next  higher  whole  dollar. 

12.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  powers 
heretofore  conferred  on  Cornell  university  or  Alfred  university  except 
as  expressly  provided  for  herein. 

13.  The  expenditure  of  moneys  appropriated  to  support  a group 
disability  insurance  program  for  employees  in  the  professional  service 
shall  not  exceed  sixty  percent  of  salary  plus  contributions  for  annuity 
contracts  not  to  exceed  the  rates  of  employer  contributions  pursuant  to 
article  eight-B  of  this  chapter  plus  adjustment  for  cost  of  living 
increases  reduced  by  any  amount  for  which  the  employee  is  eligible 
pursuant  to  compensation  or  benefit  paid  for,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
state  or  state  university  and  any  normal  contribution  to  a retirement 
program  made  by  the  state  or  the  state  university  on  the  employee's 
behalf  while  eligible  for  benefits  under  such  program  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  state  university  trustees  relating  to  eligibility  and 
other  terms,  conditions  and  limitations  of  coverage  and  benefits  and 
administration  of  program. 

13 . Notwithstanding  subdivisions  one  through  thirteen  of  section  one 
hundred  thirty  and  section  one  hundred  thirty-five  of  the  civil  service 
law  or  any  other  provisions  of  law,  rule  or  regulations  to  the  contrary: 

a.  Whenever  a representative  study  of  peer  institutions  in  private  or 
other  public  hospitals  in  the  same  geographic  area  as  a state  university 
hospital  shows  that  wage  rates  and/or  pay  differentials  of  nurses 
employed  in  such  peer  institutions  are  higher  than  the  wage  rates  and/or 
pay  differentials  paid  by  the  state  to  teaching  and  research  center 
nurses  of  the  state  university,  the  state  university  trustees  may 
authorize  and  prescribe  pay  differentials  which  may  be  added  as 
adjustments  to  the  hiring  rate,  the  job  rate  and  the  longevity  steps  of 
the  salary  grade  or  grades  and/or  shift  differentials  for  teaching  and 
research  center  nurses  in  the  classified  civil  service  at  the  state 
university  hospitals,  clinics  or  other  ancillary  health  care  facilities 
in  such  areas  or  locations.  In  each  case,  pay  differentials  under  this 
subdivision  shall  be  percentages  or  fixed  dollar  amounts.  Such 
differentials  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  an  employee's 
basic  annual  salary.  Any  performance  advancement  payments,  performance 
awards,  longevity  payments  or  other  rights  or  benefits  to  which  an 
employee  may  be  entitled  shall  be  calculated  from  a combined  base  of 
annual  salary  plus  differential  payments.  Any  differential  payable 
pursuant  to  this  subdivision  shall  be  included  as  compensation  for 
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retirement  purposes.  A pay  differential  shall  be  terminated  for  any 
employee  when  the  employee  ceases  to  be  employed  in  a position,  or  area, 
or  location  for  which  such  pay  differential  was  authorized.  Otherwise,  a 
pay  differential  shall  remain  in  effect  for  each  such  employee  and 
future  pay  differentials  shall  be  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
subdivision. 

b.  Teaching  and  research  center  nurses  who  on  April  first,  nineteen 
hundred  ninety-five  are  receiving  additional  compensation  as  a result  of 
a previous  determination  by  the  director  of  classification  and 
compensation  of  the  department  of  civil  service  to  authorize  a 
geographic  area  pay  differential  shall  continue  to  receive  such 
additional  compensation  while  employed  in  the  position  for  which  such 
differential  was  authorized  unless  modified  pursuant  to  this 
subdivision. 

c.  The  state  comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  the  payments 
allowed  under  this  subdivision  from  monies  available  to  the  state 
university  from  health  care  revenues. 

d.  The  compensation  described  herein  is  limited  to  those  nurses  in  the 
classified  civil  service  employed  at  university  health  care  facilities 
at  the  health  science  center  at  Syracuse,  university  hospital  at  the 
health  science  center  at  Brooklyn,  and  university  hospital  at  the  state 
university  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook. 


Sec.  355-b.  Investments  in  designated  obligations; 
indemnifications.  1.  It  is  hereby  found  and  declared  that 
obligations  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  New  York  state  housing 
finance  agency>  and  the  dormitory  authority  of  the  state  of  New 
York  are  reasonable,  prudent,  proper  and  legal  investments  in 
which  all  gifts,  grants,  bequests  and  devises  administered  as 
endowments  by  the  state  university  trustees  may  be  invested  by 
such  trustees  or  any  officer,  employee  or  fiduciary  thereof.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  such  gifts,  grants,  bequests  and 
devises  shall  be  referred  to  as  endowment  funds. 

2.  Notwithstanding  any  inconsistent  provisions  of  law,  the 
state  university  trustees  may,  in  their  discretion,  purchase 
obligations  designated  and  found  to  be  reasonable,  prudent, 
proper  and  legal  investments  in  subdivision  one  of  this  section 
for  such  endowment  funds  without  regard  to  the  percentage  of  the 
assets  of  such  endowment  funds  invested  in  such  obligations  and 
without  regard  to  the  percentage  of  outstanding  obligations  of 
each  issuer  held  or  to  be  held  by  such,  funds.  The  state 
university  trustees  in  determining  investments  for  such  endowment 
funds  in  such  obligations  may  consider,  in  addition  to  the 
appropriate  factors  recognized  by  law,  the  extent  to  which  such 
investments  will  maintain  the  credit  worthiness  of  the  state  of 
New  York  and  the  public  benefit  corporations  identified  in 
subdivision  one  of  this  section  so  as  to  enable  the  state  and 
such  corporations  to  finance  the  construction  of  capital 
facilities  heretofore  and  hereafter  duly  authorized  for  the  state 
university. 

3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law,  including 
the  provisions  of  section  seventeen  of  the  public  officers  law, 
the  state  shall  save  harmless  and  indemnify  each  and  every 
trustee,  officer,  employee  or  fiduciary  with  responsibility  for 
the  custody  of  endowment  funds  or  the  assets  thereof  or  for  the 
approval  of  the  sale  or  investment  of  the  assets  of  such 
endowment  funds,  and  any  investment  adviser,  attorney  or 
accountant  who  shall  have  been  employed  by  or  who  have  advised 
such  trustee,  officer,  employee  or  fiduciary,  from  any  or  all 
financial  loss  arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with  any  claim, 
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demand,  suit,  action,  proceeding  or  judgment  for  alleged 
negligence,  waste  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  by  reason  of  any 
investment  by  any  endowment  funds  in  any  obligations  designated 
in  subdivision  one  of  this  section,  or  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
any  assets  of  any  endowment  fund  to  obtain  sufficient  revenues  to 
make  such  investments,  provided  that  such  trustee,  officer, 
employee,  fiduciary,  investment  adviser,  attorney  or  accountant 
shall,  within  five  days  after  the  date  on  which  he  is  personally 
served  with,  or  receives  actual  notice  of,  any  summons, 
complaint,  process,  notice,  demand,  claim  or  pleading,  shall  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  attorney  general.  Upon  such  notice,  the 
attorney  general  shall  assume  control  of  the  representation  of 
such  trustee,  officer,  employee,  fiduciary,  investment  adviser, 
attorney  or  accountant  in  connection  with  such  claim,  demand, 
suit,  action  or  proceeding.  Each  person  so  represented  shall 
cooperate  fully  with  the  attorney  general  or  any  other  person 
designated  to  assume  such  defense  in  respect  of  such 
representation  or  defense. 

S 355-c.  College  opportunity  to  prepare  for  employment,  l.  The  state 
university  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  department 
of  social  services  for  the  establishment  of  the  college  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  employment  (COPE)  program  for  the  development  of  a program 
of  allowable  activities  and  services  for  eligible  participants  in  the 
federal  job  opportunity  and  basic  skills  (JOBS)  program. 

2.  The  state  university  shall  identify  such  funds  as  necessary, 
including  any  private  funds  provided  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
employment  and  training  services,  to  be  used  on  a matching  basis 
consistent  with  federal  requirements. 

3.  Services  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  high  school 
equivalency,  basic  education,  job  skills  training,  English-as-a-second 
language,  job  readiness  training,  job  placement  services,  case 
management,  career  counseling  and  assessment,  employability  planning, 
supportive  services  such  as  child  care,  and  a 'youth  demonstration 
activity  providing  an  integrated  program  of  high  school  equivalency, 
occupational  training,  work  experience,  and  job  placement. 

4 . The  state  university  shall  submit  an  annual  evaluation  and  report 
on  the  college  opportunity  to  prepare  for  employment  program  to  the 
governor,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  the  temporary  president  of  the 
senate,  the  chairman  of  the  assembly  ways  and  means  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  senate  finance  committee,  and  the  chair  of  the 
legislative  commission  on  skills  development  and  career  education  no 
later  than  October  thirty- first  following  the  program  year  ending  June 
thirtieth.  The  evaluation  and  report  shall  include,  at  a minimum,  a 
description  of  services  provided,  participant  characteristics,  data  on 
measures  of  educational  and  job  skills  gains,  job  development  and 
placement,  and  retention. 


S 356.  Councils  of  state-operated  institutions;  powers  and  duties,  l. 
Subject  to  the  general  management,  supervision  and  control  of  and  in 
accordance  with  rules  established  by  the  state  university  trustees,  the 
operations  and  affairs  of  each  state-operated  institution  of  the  state 
university  shall  be  supervised  locally  by  a council  consisting  of  ten 
members,  nine  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  one  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  by  and  from  among  the  students  of  the  institution.  Such 
voting  members  shall  be  subject  to  every  provision  of  any  general, 
special  or  local  law,  ordinance,  charter,  code,  rule  or  regulation 
applying  to  the  voting  members  of  such  board  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  including,  but  not  limited  to,  those 
provisions  setting  forth  codes  of  ethics,  disclosure  requirements  and 
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prohibiting  business  and  professional  activities.  The  election  of  the 
student  member  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  respective  representative  campus  student 
association  in  accordance  with  guidelines  established  by  the  state 
university  trustees.  One  member  shall  be  designated  by  the  governor  as 
chairman.  Where  an  undergraduate  state-operated  institution  of  the  state 
university  is  located  adjacent  to  another  institution  of  higher 
education  and  students  of  such  undergraduate  state-operated  institution 
are,  under  arrangements  made  by  the  state  university,  taking  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  courses  at  such  other  institution,  the 
president  or  other  head  of  such  other  institution  shall  be  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  council  for  such  undergraduate  state-operated  institution. 
Initial  appointments,  other  than  the  student  member  and  ex-officio 
members,  shall  be  for  terms  expiring  July  first,  nineteen  hundred 
fifty-four,  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  fifty-five,  July  first, 
nineteen  hundred  fifty-six,  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  fifty-seven, 
July  first,  nineteen  hundred  fifty-eight,  July  first,  nineteen  hundred 
fifty-nine,  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  sixty,  July  first,  nineteen 
hundred  sixty-one  and,  where  there  is  no  ex-officio  member,  July  first, 
nineteen  hundred  sixty- two,  respectively,  and  subsequent  appointments, 
other  than  the  student  member,  shall  be  for  a full  term  of  nine  years 
from  the  first  day  of  July  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  appointment 
is  made.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  in  the  same 
manner  as  original  selections.  The  term  of  office  for  each  council 
member  appointed  on  or  after  April  first,  nineteen  hundred  eighty-six 
shall  be  seven  years.  The  term  of  office  for  the  student  member  shall  be 
one  year  commencing  July  first  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
election  is  conducted,  provided,  however,  that  the  term  of  the  student 
member  first  elected  shall  be  nine  months  commencing  October  first, 
nineteen  hundred  seventy-five  and  expiring  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  seventy-six.  In  the  event  that  the  student  member  ceases  to  be 
a student  at  the  institution,  such  member  shall  be  required  to  resign. 
Members  of  such  councils  appointed  by  the  governor  may  be  removed  by  the 
governor.  Members  of  such  councils  elected  by  the  students  of  the 
institution  may  be  removed  by  such  students  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  respective  representative  campus  student 
association  in  accordance  with  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  state 
university  trustees.  Members  of  such  councils  shall  receive  no 

compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  expenses 
actually  and  necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  hereunder. 

2.  The  councils  of  state-operated  institutions  shall  provide  for 

regular  meetings  at  least  four  times  annually,  and  the  chair,  or  any 
five  members  by  petition,  may  at  any  time  call  a special  meeting  of  the 
council  and  fix  the  time  and  place  therefor.  At  least  seven  days  notice 
of  every  meeting  shall  be  mailed  to  the  usual  address  of  each  member, 
unless  such  notice  be  waived  by  a majority  of  the  council.  Resolutions 
for  the  consideration  of  the  councils  must  be  mailed  to  the  usual 
address  of  each  council  member  no  less  than  seven  days  prior  to  a 

meeting,  unless  the  chair  shall  make  available  in  writing  on  the  day  of 
the  meeting  the  facts  which  necessitate  an  immediate  vote.  The  agenda 
for  such  meetings  shall  be  available  three  days  prior  to  the  meetings 
and  shall  be  considered  public  records.  Five  members  attending  shall 

constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  act  of  a 

majority  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  shall  be  the  act  of  the 

council . 

3.  Subject  to  the  general  management,  supervision,  control  and 
approval  of,  and  in  accordance  with  rules  established  by  the  state 
university  trustees,  the  council  of  each  state-operated  institution 
shall,  with  respect  to  the  institution  or  institutions  for  which  it 
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serves,  exercise  the  following  powers: 

a.  recommend  to  the  state  university  trustees  candidates  for 
appointment  by  the  state  university  trustees  as  head  of  such 
institution; 

b.  review  all  major  plans  of  the  head  of  such  institution  for  its 
more  effective  operation  and  make  such  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  as  it  deems  appropriate.  Such  plans  shall  be  submitted  for 
approval  by  the  state  university  trustees,  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  council  with  respect  thereto.  The  state 
university  trustees  shall  determine  what  constitute  such  major  plans, 
which  are  hereby  generally  defined  to  include,  among  others,  plans  for 
the  appraisal  or  improvement  of  the  faculty  and  other  personnel, 
expansion  or  restriction  of  student  admissions,  appraisal  or  improvement 
of  academic  programs  and  of  standards  for  the  earning  of  degrees, 
expansion  of  institutional  plants  and  appraisal  or  improvement  of 
student  activities  and  housing; 

c.  make  regulations  governing  the  care,  custody  and  management  of 
lands,  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment; 

d.  review  the  proposed  budget  requests  for  such  institution  prepared 
by  the  head  thereof  and  recommend  to  the  state  university  trustees  a 
budget  for  such  institution; 

e.  foster  the  development  of  advisory  citizens  committees  to  render 
such  assistance  as  the  council  may  request,  and  to  appoint  the  members 
of  such  citizens'  committees.  Members  of  such  citizens'  committees 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  the  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties; 

f.  name  buildings  and  grounds; 

g.  make  regulations  governing  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  students; 

h.  prescribe  for  and  exercise  supervision  over  student  housing  and 
safety; 

i.  make  an  annual  report  to  the  state  university  trustees  on  or  before 
September  first  of  each  year,  and  report  to  them  from  time  to  time  on 
any  matter  it  believes  requires  their  attention;  ' 

j . perform  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  authorized  or 
required  by  the  state  university  trustees  by  general  rules  or  special 
directives;  and 

k.  make  and  establish,  and  from  time  to  time  alter  and  amend,  such 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  its  institution,  not 
inconsistent  with  law  or  the  rules  of  the  state  university  trustees,  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  effectively  the  foregoing 
powers  and  duties. 

S 357.  Statutory  or  contract  colleges.  Statutory  or  contract  colleges 
shall  continue  to  be  operated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
but  such  colleges  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  state 
university  trustees. 

Sec.  358.  State  aid  for  certain  higher  educational 
institutions.  1.  State  financial  assistance  may  be  provided  for 
designated  shares  of  capital  expenditures  or  operating 
expenditures  or  both  to  the  following  types  of  institutions 
operating  in  conjunction  with  the  state  university  program: 

a.  Medical  schools,  dental  schools,  research  centers  and 
similar  institutions  or  facilities  operating  specified  training 
or  research  programs  or  projects  pursuant  to  contracts  with  the 
state  university.  The  state  university  is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  into  such  contracts  with  the  city  university  of  New  York. 

The  acceptance  of  any  such  financial  assistance  or  the  making  of 
any  such  contract  by  or  on  behalf  of  a medical  school,  dental 
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school,  research  center  or  similar  institution  or  facility  shall 
not  subject  it  or  its  programs  to  supervision,  control  or 
regulation  by  the  state  university  trustees  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  supervision,  control  or  regulation  are  expressly  stated 
in  the  contract. 

b.  Community  colleges. 

c.  Post -secondary  technical  vocational  training  institutions 
which  are  partly  supported  by  a municipality  or  board  of 
education  and  partly  supported  by  an  educational  foundation  for 
an  industry  chartered  by  the  board  of  regents. 

S 359.  Reports  of  the  state  university  trustees.  1.  The  trustees  of 
the  state  university  shall  make,  on  or  before  January  first  of  each 
year,  an  annual  report  of  its  activities  and  such  recommendations  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  to  the  board  of  regents,  the  governor,  the  state 
comptroller  and  the  legislature.  This  annual  report  shall  include  a 
summary  of  state  university's  (1)  operations  and  accomplishments;  and 
(2)  revenues  and  expenditures,  in  accordance  with  the  categories  or 
classifications  established  by  the  trustees  of  the  state  university  for 
operating  and  capital  outlay  purposes.  A copy  of  such  report  shall  also 
be  transmitted  to  the  council  of  each  state-operated  institution. 

2.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  November,  January,  March,  May 
and  July  of  each  year,  the  trustees  of  the  state  university  shall  submit 
to  the  chairs  of  the  senate  finance  committee  and  the  assembly  ways  and 
means  committee  and  the  director  of  the  budget  for  informational 
purposes,  bi-monthly  reports  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
aforementioned  chairs  and  director  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  state  university.  These  reports  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to: 

a.  a comparison  of  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  with  the  fiscal 
year  expenditure  and  revenue  plan; 

b.  an  allocation  of  lump  sums; 

c.  an  allocation  of  lump  sum  positions; 

d.  the  reallocation  between  campuses  of  personal  service  based  upon 
full-time  equivalent  positions; 

e.  transfers  to  other  than  personal  service  and  temporary  service; 

f.  campus  allocation  changes;  and 

g.  identification  of  any  revenue  shortfalls,  deficiencies,  surpluses, 
or  budgetary  actions  by  the  governor. 

3.  The  trustees  of  the  state  university  shall  submit  to  the  governor, 
the  state  comptroller  and  the  legislature,  within  one  hundred  twenty 
days  after  the  close  of  each  state  university  fiscal  year,  an  annual 
financial  statement  which  has  been  audited  by  an  independent  certified 
public  accountant  and  prepared  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  as  prescribed  by  the  state  comptroller. 

S 360.  Powers  to  Regulate  Traffic  on  University  Grounds.  1.  For  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  its  students, 
faculty,  employees,  and  visitors  within  and  upon  the  property,  roads, 
streets,  and  highways  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  state 
university,  the  board  of  trustees  is  hereby  authorized  to: 

a.  Adopt  and  enforce  such  provisions  of  the  vehicle  and  traffic  law, 
or  any  rules  of  the  state  department  of  transportation  adopted  under  the 
authority  of  that  law,  as  control  or  regulate  vehicular  or  pedestrian 
traffic  and  parking. 

b.  Adopt  and  enforce  such  additional  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
control  of  vehicular  or  pedestrian  traffic  and  parking  as  local 
authorities  are  permitted  to  adopt  and  enforce  pursuant  to  the  vehicle 
and  traffic  law. 

c.  Adopt  and  enforce  campus  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent 
with  the  vehicle  and  traffic  law  relating  to  parking,  vehicular  and 
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pedestrian  traffic,  and  safety.  Such  rules  and  regulations  may  include 
provisions  for  the  disposition  of  abandoned  vehicles,  removal  by  towing 
or  otherwise  of  vehicles  parked  in  violation  of  such  rules  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner,  the  payment  of  fees  for  the  registration  or 
parking  of  such  vehicles,  and  the  assessment  of  administrative  fines 
upon  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  vehicles  for  each  violation  of  the 
regulations.  However,  no  such  fine  may  be  imposed  without  a hearing  or 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  conducted  by  an  officer  or  board  designated 
by  the  board  of  trustees.  Such  fines,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
employee  of  state  university,  may  be  deducted  from  the  salary  or  wages 
of  such  officer  or  employee  found  in  violation  of  such  regulations,  or 
in  the  case  of  a student  of  state  university  found  in  violation  of  such 
regulations,  the  university  may  withhold  his  grades  and  transcripts 
until  such  time  as  any  fine  is  paid. 

d.  To  erect,  operate  and  maintain  at  the  entrance  or  entrances  to  any 
such  grounds  and  at  other  appropriate  points  thereon  or  therein 
appropriate  control  lights,  signs  and  signals. 

2.  A violation  of  any  section  of  the  vehicle  and  traffic  law  or  of  any 
rule  of  the  state  department  of  transportation  made  applicable  as 
provided  in  paragraphs  a or  b of  subdivision  one  hereof,  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor  or  traffic  infraction  as  designated  in  such  law  or  rules  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  shall  be  punishable  as  therein  provided.  Such  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  enforced,  and  violations  thereof  where 
designated  a misdemeanor  or  traffic  infraction  shall  be  punishable  in 
any  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  territory  in  which  such  violations 
shall  occur. 

3.  Notice  of  all  such  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  adopted  or  made 
applicable  pursuant  to  paragraphs  a and  b of  subdivision  one  shall  be 
given  by  filing  a copy  of  all  such  laws,  rules  and  regulations  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  city, 
town,  or  village  where  they  may  be  enforced,  and  in  the  office  of  the 
campus  security  director  or  such  other  location  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  campus  chief  administrative  officer.  Notice  of  campus  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  pursuant  to  paragraph  c of  subdivision  one  shall  be 
given  by  filing  in  the  office  of  the  campus  security  director  or  such 
other  location  as  may  be  designated  by  the  campus  chief  administrative 
officer. 

4.  Notwithstanding  any  inconsistent  provision  of  law,  the  persons 
designated  as  peace  officers  by  the  board  of  trustees,  pursuant  to 
paragraph  m of  subdivision  two  of  section  three  hundred  fifty- five  of 
this  chapter,  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  a uniform  traffic  summons 
and  complaint  as  provided  in  the  vehicle  and  traffic  law  and  simplified 
traffic  informations  as  provided  for  in  the  criminal  procedure  law  for 
traffic  violations  committed  upon  the  property,  streets,  roads  and 
highways  owned,  controlled  and  maintained  by  state  university  and  within 
the  grounds  of  any  institution  therein  constituting  a part  of  the 
administrative,  educational  or  research  plant  or  plants  owned  or  under 
the  supervision,  administration  and  control  of  said  university,  such 
informations  to  be  administered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article 
two-a  of  the  vehicle  and  traffic  law,  where  applicable. 

S 364.  Separability.  If  any  clause,  sentence,  subdivision,  paragraph, 
section  or  part  of  this  article  be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  to  be  invalid,  such  judgment  shall  not  affect,  impair  or 
invalidate  the  remainder  thereof,  but  shall  be  confined  in  its  operation 
to  the  clause,  sentence,  subdivision,  paragraph,  section  or  part  thereof 
directly  involved  in  the  controversy  in  which  said  judgment  shall  have 
been  rendered. 

S 365.  Construction.  The  powers  enumerated  in  this  article  shall  be 
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interpreted  broadly  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof  and  shall  not  be 
construed  as  a limitation  of  powers. 
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Definitions . 

Authorization  to  establish  community  colleges. 

Programs  and  curricula  of  community  colleges. 

Financing  of  community  colleges. 

Reports  to  local  sponsors. 

Non-resident  and  out-of-state  students. 

Administration  of  community  colleges  - -boards  of 

trustees . 

Establishment  of  state-aided  four-year  colleges. 

Defense  and  indemnification  of  community  college 
trustees,  officers  and  employees. 

Reimbursement  of  defense  costs  incurred  by  or  on 
behalf  of  community  college  trustees,  officers  and 
employees. 

Community  college  regions  - administration  and 
finance . 


S 6301.  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  article,  unless  the  context 
shall  otherwise  require,  the  following  terms  shall  mean: 

1.  "State  university  trustees."  Board  of  trustees  of  the  state 
university. 

2.  "Community  colleges."  Colleges  established  and  operated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  either  individually  or  jointly,  by 
counties,  cities,  intermediate  school  districts,  school  districts 
approved  by  the  state  university  trustees,  or  individually  by  community 
college  regions  approved  by  the  state  university  trustees,  and  providing 
two-year  post  secondary  programs  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  state  university  trustees  and  receiving  financial  assistance  from 
the  state  therefor. 

3.  "Local  sponsor."  Any  city,  county,  intermediate  school  district, 
school  district  approved  by  the  state  university  trustees,  or  community 
college  region  approved  by  the  state  university  trustees,  sponsoring  or 
participating  in  the  establishment  or  operation  of  a community  college. 

4.  "Community  college  region."  A community  college  local  sponsor 
composed  of  two  or  more  contiguous  counties,  cities  or  school  districts, 
or  any  combination  thereof,  which  are  eligible  to  appoint  members  to  a 
community  college  regional  board  of  trustees. 

5.  "Resident."  A person  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  a period  of 
at  least  one  year  and  in  the  county,  city,  town,  intermediate  school 
district,  school  district  or  community  college  region,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  a period  of  at  least  six  months,  both  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  such  person's  registration  in  a community  college  or,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  sixty- three  hundred  five  of  this  chapter,  his 
application  for  a certificate  of  residence. 

In  the  event  that  a person  qualified  as  above  for  state  residence,  but 
has  been  a resident  of  two  or  more  counties  in  the  state  during  the  six 
months  immediately  preceding  his  application  for  a certificate  of 
residence  pursuant  to  section  sixty- three  hundred  five  of  this  chapter, 
the  charges  to  the  counties  of  residence  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
several  counties  proportional  to  the  number  of  months,  or  major  fraction 
thereof,  of  residence  in  each  county. 
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S 6302.  Authorization  to  establish  community  colleges.  1.  Any  local 
sponsor,  other  than  a community  college  region,  acting  through  its  local 
legislative  body  or  board,  or  other  appropriate  governing  agency,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  city  of  New  York  acting  as  a local  sponsor  shall  be 
the  mayor  of  that  city,  may  by  local  law,  resolution,  order  or 
ordinance,  and  pursuant  to  the  master  plan,  standards  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  state  university  trustees  and  with  the  approval  of 
said  trustees: 

a.  Establish  a community  college. 

b.  Elect  to  participate  in  and  pay  an  appropriate  share  of  the 
expenses  involved  in  the  community  college  program  of  any  other  local 
sponsor  consenting  to  such  arrangement. 

c.  Combine  with  one  or  more  other  local  sponsors  for  the  joint 
establishment  and  operation  of  a community  college. 

2.  Pursuant  to  section  sixty-three  hundred  ten  of  this  article,  any 
eligible  county,  city  or  school  district  acting  through  its  local 
legislative  body  or  board,  may  by  local  law  or  resolution,  and  pursuant 
to  the  master  plan,  standards  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  state 
university  trustees,  and  with  the  approval  of  said  trustees,  combine 
with  one  or  more  contiguous  counties,  cities  or  school  districts,  or  any 
combination  thereof,  to  constitute  a community  college  region  for  the 
purpose  of  operating,  as  local  sponsor,  an  existing  community  college 
which  is  currently  sponsored  by  a city  or  school  district  other  than  a 
school  district  located  in  a city  with  a population  of  one  million  or 
more . 


3.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  board  of  education,  with  the  approval 
of  the  state  university  trustees,  may  act  as  a local  sponsor  in  the 
establishment  and  operation,  as  a community  college,  of  a post  secondary 
technical  vocational  training  institution  which  is  partly  supported  by 
such  board  of  education  and  partly  supported  by  an  educational 
foundation  for  an  industry  chartered  by  the  board  of  regents.  In 
addition  to  the  community  college  programs  and  curricula  authorized  by 
this  article,  the  institution  may  offer  such  baccalaureate,  masters 
degree  programs  and  curricula  in  support  of  its  mission,  in  accordance 
with  standards  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  state  university 
trustees,  as  may  be  authorized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  master 
plan.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  institution  shall 
be  financed  and  administered  in  the  manner  provided  for  community 
colleges . 

4.  Community  colleges  so  established  and  operated  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  financial  assistance  from  the  state  as  hereinafter  provided, 
which  shall  be  paid  to  the  local  sponsor  or  sponsors,  provided,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  any  local  sponsor  which  shall  have  assigned  such 
financial  assistance  to  the  dormitory  authority,  such  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  commissioner  of  taxation  and  finance  for  deposit  in  the 
community  college  tuition  and  instructional  income  fund. 

5.  Whenever  a plan  for  a community  college,  other  than  a plan  for 
participation  in  a community  college  region,  shall  have  been  formulated 
by  a county  board  of  supervisors  and  approved  as  provided  in  this 
section,  the  board  of  supervisors  may  submit  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  the  community  college  contemplated  by  such  plan  to  a 
referendum  at  any  general  election  at  which  all  the  voters  of  the  county 
may  vote.  The  form  of  the  proposition  shall  be  determined  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  and  shall  include  an  estimate  of  the  county's  share  of 
the  initial  capital  cost  and  an  estimate  of  the  county's  share  of  the 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation.  If  the  majority  of  the  voters 
voting  on  such  proposition  shall  approve  the  establishment  of  the 
community  college,  such  college  shall  be  deemed  established  and  the 
board  of  supervisors  shall  proceed  forthwith  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
authority  conferred  upon  it  in  this  article. 
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S 6303.  Programs  and  curricula  of  community  colleges.  1.  Community 
colleges  shall  provide  two-year  programs  of  post  high  school  nature 
combining  general  education  with  technical  education  relating  to  the 
occupational  needs  of  the  community,  area  or  community  college  region 
in  which  the  college  is  located  and  those  of  the  state  and  the  nation 
generally.  Special  courses  and  extension  work  may  be  provided  for 
part-time  students . 

2.  Training  for  certain  occupational  skills  may  be  limited  to 
selected  community  colleges  by  the  state  university  trustees  in  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  or  overlapping  of  facilities  and 
programs . 

3.  The  curricula  in  community  colleges  shall  be  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  students  who  seek  two  years  of  post  secondary  education 
and  whose  needs  would  not  ordinarily  be  met  by  the  usual  four-year 
college  curriculum.  However,  such  colleges  shall  nevertheless  provide 
sufficient  general  education  to  enable  qualified  students  who  so 
desire  to  transfer  after  completion  of  the  community  college  program 
to  institutions  providing  regular  four-year  courses  except  that  the 
provision  of  such  general  education  sufficient  for  transfer  to 
institutions  providing  regular  four-year  courses  shall  be  at  the 
option  of  the  local  sponsor  in  any  of  the  community  colleges 
established  upon  discontinuance  of  a state  institute  of  applied  arts 
and  sciences  and  upon  discontinuance  of  the  veterans  vocational  school 
at  Troy  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  fifty-nine  hundred  nine 
of  former  article  one  hundred  nineteen  of  this  chapter. 

4.  The  curricula  of  the  community  colleges  shall  be  developed  with 
the  assistance  and  guidance  of  the  state  university  trustees  and  shall 
be  subject  to  their  approval,  and  such  modifications,  amendments  and 
revisions  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  general,  special  or 
local  law,  rule  or  regulation,  community  colleges  may  permit  persons 
sixty  years  of  age  or  over  to  audit  courses  given  therein  without 
tuition,  examination,  grading  or  credit  therefor  upon  a space 
available  basis,  subject  to  the  pro-  visions  of  section  sixty-three 
hundred  four  of  this  chapter,  as  determined  by  the  president  of  each 
such  institution,  pro-  vided  that  such  audit  attendance  does  not  deny 
course  attendance  at  a community  college  by  an  individual  who  is 
otherwise  qualified  under  the  regulations  and  the  provisions  of 
section  sixty- three  hundred  four  of  this  chapter.  The  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  affect  any  state  aid  to  community  colleges 
granted  pursuant  to  article  one  hundred  twenty- six  of  this  chapter. 

S 6304.  Financing  of  community  colleges.  1.  The  master  plan,  standards 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  state  university  trustees  shall 
include  provisions  for  financing  the  capital  costs  and  operating  costs 
of  such  colleges  in  the  following  manner: 

a.  State  financial  aid  shall  be  one-third  of  the  amount  of  operating 
costs,  as  approved  by  the  state  university  trustees.  Operating  costs 
shall  not  include  any  payment  of  debt  service  or  rentals  or  other  pay- 
ments by  a local  sponsor  to  the  dormitory  authority  pursuant  to  any 
lease,  sublease  or  other  agreement  entered  into  between  the  dormitory 
authority  and  a local  sponsor.  Such  aid  for  a college  shall,  however,  be 
for  two-fifths  of  operating  costs  for  any  fiscal  year  of  the  college 
during  which  it  is  implementing  a program  of  full  opportunity  provided  a 
plan  has  been  approved  by  the  state  university  trustees.  Such  plan, 
which  shall  be  submitted  by  the  college  only  after  approval  by  the  board 
of  trustees  and  the  local  sponsor  or  sponsors,  shall 

(i)  establish  a policy  of  offering  acceptance  in  an  appropriate 
program  of  the  college  to  all  applicants  residing  in  the  sponsorship 
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area  who  graduated  from  high  school  within  the  prior  year  and  to 
applicants  who  are  high  school  graduates  and  who  were  released  from 
active  duty  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  within  the  prior 


year; 

(ii)  provide  for  full  implementation  of  such  policy  by  the  fall 
semester  of  nineteen  hundred  seventy  or,  if  the  college  demonstrates  to 
the  state  university  trustees  that  full  implementation  by  such  time 
would  not  be  feasible  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  college,  provide 
for  a timetable  to  achieve  such  full  implementation  within  five  years 
which  provides  for  substantial  growth  in  registration  each  year; 

(iii)  make  provision  for  and  contain  adequate  assurances  of  the 
expenditure  of  funds  by  the  sponsor  or  sponsors  at  a level  pursuant  to 
state  university  regulations,  at  least  that  necessary  to  implement  the 
plan; 

(iv)  provide  for  adequate  programs  of  remediation,  instruction  and 
counselling  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  to  be  served  by  the 
college.  The  trustees  may  require  periodic  reports  or  certifications 
from  colleges  which  have  submitted  plans  which  have  been  approved  and 
may,  in  appropriate  cases,  revoke  such  approval  in  case  a college  is  in 
default  of  implementing  its  plan. 

b.  (i)  Operating  costs  shall  not  include  any  payment  of  debt  service 
or  rentals  or  other  payments  by  a local  sponsor  to  the  dormitory 
authority  pursuant  to  any  lease,  sublease  or  other  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  dormitory  authority  and  a local  sponsor.  Such  operating 
costs  shall  be  subject  to  such  maximum  limitations  and  joint  regulations 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  both  the  city  university  trustees  and  the 
state  university  trustees  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  the 
budget.  Such  limitations  shall  be  based  upon  maximum  allowances  per 
student  for  each  student  in  attendance  in  the  case  of  operating  costs, 
or  in  accordance  with  such  other  factors  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 
Operating  costs  shall  include  courses  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  occupational  training  or  assistance  to  business  for  the 
creation  and  retention  of  job  opportunities  and  for  the  improvement  of 
productivity,  through  contracts  or  arrangements  between  a community 
college  and  a business,  labor  organization,  or  not-for-profit 
corporations  or  other  nongovernmental  organizations,  including 
labor-management  committees  composed  of  labor,  business  and  community 
leaders  organized  to  promote  labor -management  relations,  productivity, 
the  quality  of  working  life,  industrial  development,  and  retention  of 
business  in  the  community. 

(ii)  By  December  thirty- first , nineteen  hundred  seventy-three , the 
state  university  trustees  shall  develop  a new  formula  for  the  financing 
of  the  operating  costs  of  community  colleges.  Such  formula  may  include 
maximum  limitations,  regulations,  and  incentives  to  achieve  compliance 
with  the  code  of  standards  and  procedures  for  community  colleges. 

The  state  university  trustees  shall  present  to  the  governor  proposed 
legislation  incorporating  such  formula  into  law  for  consideration  during 
the  nineteen  hundred  seventy-four  regular  session  of  the  legislature. 
The  state  university  trustees  shall  also  present  a detailed  analysis  of 
the  fiscal  impact  of  such  a formula  on  the  state  and  on  each  community 
college  within  the  state. 

Such  formula  or  the  amended  version  thereof,  upon  enactment  into  law, 
shall  replace  any  limitations  and  regulations  then  in  existence 
concerning  the  financing  of  community  colleges  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(iii)  The  state  university  trustees  shall,  on  or  before  December 
thirty-first  in  each  year,  make  a report  to  the  governor  and  legislature 
as  to  the  status  of  community  college  programs  and  curricula  provided 
for  in  article  one  hundred  twenty-six  of  this  chapter.  Such  report  shall 
also  contain  recommendations  for  any  revision  or  alteration  in  the 
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formula  for  financing  the  operating  costs  of  community  colleges. 

(iv)  The  state  university  trustees  shall  promulgate  regulations, 
effective  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  seventy-f our , which 
shall  include  a code  of  standards  and  procedures  for  the  administration 
and  operation  of  community  colleges.  Such  code  of  standards  and 
procedures,  may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  minimum  and  maximum 
standards  for  academic  curricula,  minimum  and  maximum  qualitative  and 
quantitative  standards  for  facilities,  and  standard  administrative 
procedures,  which  may  include  schedules  and  formats  for  the  preparation 
and  submission  of  annual  budgets  by  the  boards  of  trustees  and  the  local 
sponsors  to  the  state  university  trustees,  schedules  for  local  sponsors' 
disbursements  to  the  community  colleges  of  their  provided  shares  of 
operating  costs  and  systems  of  accounts  for  use  by  the  boards  of 
trustees  and  the  local  sponsors  of  the  community  colleges.  Such 
regulations  may  supplement,  replace  or  amend  any  limitations  and 
regulations  then  in  existence  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section. 

c.  The  local  sponsor  or  sponsors  shall  provide  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  capital  costs,  or  so  much  as  may  be  necessary,  and  one-third  or, 
in  the  case  of  a college  implementing  a program  of  full  opportunity  for 
local  residents,  f our-f if teenths  of  the  operating  costs,  or  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary,  by  appropriations  from  general  revenues  or  from  funds 
derived  from  special  tax  levies  earmarked  in  part  or  whole  for  such 
purposes,  by  the  use  of  gifts  of  money  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  state 
university  trustees,  by  the  use  of  property,  gifts  of  property  or  by  the 
furnishing  of  services  or,  where  a community  college  region  is  the  local 
sponsor,  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  sixty- three  hundred  ten  of 
this  chapter.  Where  the  local  sponsor  or  sponsors  provide  all  or  a 
portion  of  its  or  their  share  of  capital  or  operating  costs  in  real  or 
personal  property  or  in  services,  the  valuation  of  such  property  and 
services  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  state  aid  shall  be 
made  by  the  state  university  trustees  with  the  approval  of  the  director 
of  the  budget.  Local  sponsors  and,  in  the  case  of  community  college 
regions,  any  county,  city  or  school  district  which  has  appointed  members 
to  a community  college  regional  board  of  trustees  'may  authorize  the 
issuance  of  bonds  or  notes  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  local 
finance  law  to  provide  any  portion  or  all  of  its  requisite  share  of  such 
costs  for  which  a period  of  probable  usefulness  has  been  established  in 
the  local  finance  law.  where  a county  or  city  is  the  local  sponsor  of  a 
community  college,  or  appoints  members  to  a community  college  regional 
board  of  trustees,  the  expenditures  of  the  county  or  city  for  the 
college,  or  community  college  region,  shall  be  a purpose  of  the  county 
or  city  provided,  however,  that  taxes  to  pay  the  local  sponsor's  share 
of  operating  costs,  or  the  operating  shares  of  the  community  college 
region  charged  to  the  county,  may  be  charged  back  to  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  county  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  attending 
the  community  college  each  term  who  were  residents  of  each  such  city  or 
town  at  the  beginning  of  such  term. 

d.  Tuition  and  fees  charged  students  shall  be  fixed  so  as  not  to 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  operating 
costs  of  the  community  college. 

1-b.  For  the  purpose  of  budgeting  and  expending  funds  and  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  state  financial  aid  for  operating 
costs  pursuant  to  subdivision  one  of  this  section,  subject  to  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  state  university  trustees  and  the  approval  of  the 
director  of  the  budget,  the  community  colleges  in  the  city  of  New  York 
sponsored  by  the  board  of  higher  education  or  by  the  city  of  New  York 
where  the  board  of  higher  education  has  been  designated  as  the  trustees 
of  such  colleges,  shall  be  treated  as  a single  community  college. 

2.  Community  colleges  shall  be 'empowered  and  authorized  through  their 
boards  of  trustees,  to  accept  gifts,  grants,  bequests  and  devises 
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absolutely  or  in  trust  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  appropriate  or  proper 
for  effectuating  the  programs  and  objectives  of  such  colleges. 

3.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  local 
sponsor  or  sponsors  from  creating  and  operating  community  colleges  which 
exceed  maximum  cost  limitations  or  allowances  prescribed  by  the  state 
university  trustees,  provided  however,  that  the  excess  costs  over  such 
prescribed  limits  or  allowances  shall  be  borne  and  paid  for  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  or  by  such  sponsors . 

4.  Where  two  or  more  local  sponsors  jointly  establish  and  operate  a 
community  college,  the  local  share  of  the  capital  costs  shall  be 
apportioned  among  them  according  to  their  respective  equalized  assessed 
valuations  or  such  other  factors  or  bases  as  may  be  provided  or 
prescribed  in  the  plans,  standards  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
state  university  trustees.  The  local  share  of  the  operating  expenses 
shall  be  apportioned  among  such  joint  sponsors  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  students  who  are  residents  of  their  respective  areas,  or  such 
other  factors  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  plans,  standards  and 
regulations  by  the  state  university  trustees. 

5.  Any  community  college  may,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  its 
local  legislative  body  or  board,  community  college  regional  board  of 
trustees,  or  other  appropriate  governing  agency,  and  the  state 
university  trustees,  require  lesser  tuition  charges  or  fees  from  persons 
who  are  residents  of  the  sponsoring  community,  communities  or  community 
college  region  than  the  amount  necessary  in  the  aggregate  to  provide 
one- third  of  the  operating  costs,  or  provide  tuition  to  such  persons 
without  charge,  provided  that  the  local  legislative  body  or  board, 
community  college  regional  board  of  trustees  or  other  appropriate 
governing  agency  appropriates  sufficient  funds,  or  sufficient  funds  are 
made  available  from  other  sources  to  provide  the  amount  which  would 
normally  be  provided  by  such  tuition  and  fees.  Each  community  college 
shall  provide  that  upon  request  by  a student  who  is  an  eligible  veteran 
the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees,  less  the  amounts  payable  for  such 
purposes  from  scholarships  or  other  financial  assistance  awarded  said 
veteran  pursuant  to  article  thirteen  of  this  chapter,  article  one 
hundred  thirty  of  this  chapter  or  any  other  community  college,  state  or 
federal  financial  aid  program,  shall  be  deferred  in  such  amounts  and 
until  such  times  as  the  several  payments  of  veterans"  benefits  under  the 
Veterans"  Readjustment  Benefit  Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  are  received  by 
the  veteran,  provided  that  the  veteran  has  filed  a claim  for  such 
benefits  and  presents  to  the  community  college  proof  of  eligibility, 
extent  of  entitlement  to  benefits  and  the  need  for  deferral  until  the 
receipt  of  such  benefits. 

5-a.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  general,  special  or  local 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  fiscal  year  of  a community  college  other  than 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  other  than  one  sponsored  by  a school 
district,  shall  begin  with  the  first  day  of  September  and  end  with  the 
thirty-first  day  of  August  in  each  year.  All  of  the  provisions  of  law 
fixing  times  or  dates  within  which  or  by  which  certain  acts  shall  be 
performed  in  relation  to  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the  budget  of  a 
city  or  a county,  including  but  not  limited  to  submission  of  a budget 
estimate,  filing  of  a tentative  budget,  public  hearing  and  adoption  of  a 
budget,  shall  apply  to  the  budget  of  a community  college  sponsored  by 
such  city  or  county  but  shall  be  correspondingly  changed,  as  to  time,  to 
relate  to  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  community  college; 
provided,  however,  that  after  the  budget  for  the  community  college  shall 
have  been  adopted,  the  local  legislative  body  or  board  or  other 
appropriate  governing  body  shall  provide  for  the  raising  of  taxes 
required  by  such  budget,  without  any  decrease  in  amount,  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  prescribed  by  law  for  the  annual  levy  of 
taxes  by  or  for  the  city  or  county.  All  of  the  provisions  of  law  fixing 
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times  and  dates  within  which  or  by  which  certain  acts  shall  be  performed 
in  relation  to  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the  budget  of  a school 
district  shall  apply  to  the  budget  of  a community  college  sponsored  by  a 
school  district.  The  provisions  of  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  to 
community  college  regions. 

5-b.  Moneys  raised  by  taxation  for  maintenance  of  a community  college 
and  moneys  received  from  all  other  sources  for  purposes  of  the  community 
college,  other  than  in  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  any  other  moneys  of  the  sponsor  or  sponsors  and  shall  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  amount  of  taxes  levied  for 
maintenance  of  a community  college  shall  be  credited  thereto  and  made 
available  therefor  within  the  fiscal  year  of  such  community  college.  The 
provisions  of  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  to  community  college 
regions . 

6.  The  local  legislative  body  or  board,  or  other  appropriate  governing 
agency,  other  than  a community  college  regional  board  of  trustees,  shall 
provide  the  local  sponsor's  share  of  the  community  college  operating  and 
capital  costs  in  conformance  with  such  sponsor's  annual  budgetary 
appropriation,  and  shall  direct  that  payment  of  all  appropriations  for 
maintenance  of  the  college  be  made  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
college  for  expenditure  by  the  board,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  appropriations  appearing  in  such  budget  and  to  such 
regulations  regarding  the  custody,  deposit,  audit  and  payment  thereof  as 
such  local  legislative  body  or  board,  or  other  appropriate  governing 
agency,  may  deem  proper  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  budget;  provided 
that  any  local  sponsor  which,  as  of  January  first,  nineteen  hundred 
eighty-eight,  provided  for  audit  and  payment  of  charges  against  the 
community  college  in  the  same  manner  as  it  provides  for  other  charges 
against  the  local  sponsor,  may  continue  to  do  so  for  a period  not  to 
extend  beyond  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  eighty-nine. 

Such  local  legislative  body  or  board,  or  other  appropriate  governing 
agency,  shall  authorize  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  to  elect  a 
treasurer,  establish  a bank  account  or  accounts  in  the  name  of  the 
college  and  deposit  therein  moneys  received  or  collected  by  the  college, 
including  moneys  appropriated  and  paid  by  the  local  sponsor,  moneys 
received  from  tuition,  fees,  charges,  sales  of  products  and  services, 
and  from  all  other  sources.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  shall, 
subject  to  the  requirements  specified  in  or  imposed  pursuant  to  this 
subdivision,  authorize  the  treasurer  to  pay  all  proper  bills  and 
accounts  of  the  college,  including  salaries  and  wages,  from  funds  in  its 
custody.  The  treasurer  shall  execute  a bond  or  official  undertaking  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  in  such  sum  and  with  such  sureties 
as  that  board  shall  require,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be  a college 
charge . 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  similarly  shall  authorize  the 
treasurer  to  establish  and  maintain  petty  cash  funds,  not  in  excess  of 
two  hundred  dollars  each,  for  specified  college  purposes  or 
undertakings,  from  which  may  be  paid,  in  advance  of  audit,  properly 
itemized  and  verified  or  certified  bills  for  materials,  supplies  or 
services  furnished  to  the  college  for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  and 
upon  terms  calling  for  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  vendor  upon  the 
delivery  of  any  such  materials  or  supplies  or  the  rendering  of  any  such 
services . Lists  of  all  expenditures  made  from  such  petty  cash  funds 
shall  be  presented  to  the  board  of  trustees  at  each  regular  meeting 
thereof,  together  with  the  bills  supporting  such  expenditures,  for  audit 
and  the  board  shall  direct  reimbursement  of  such  petty  cash  funds  from 
the  appropriate  budgetary  item  or  items  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
of  such  bills  which  it  shall  so  audit  and  allow.  Any  of  such  bills  or 
any  portion  of  any  of  such  bills  as  shall  be  disallowed  upon  audit  shall 
be  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  treasurer  and  such  official  shall 
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forthwith  reimburse  such  petty  cash  fund  in  the  amount  of  such 
disallowances . 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  shall  provide  for  periodic  audits 
of  all  accounts  maintained  at  its  direction  and  render  such  reports 
respecting  any  and  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  college  as  the 
local  legislative  body  or  board,  or  other  appropriate  governing  agency, 
may  direct. 

7.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  college,  or  the  community  college 
regional  board  of  trustees  may  require  any  bank  or  banker  in  which 
community  college  moneys  are  on  deposit  or  are  to  be  deposited  to  file 
with  the  board  a surety  bond  payable  to  the  college  executed  by  a surety 
company  authorized  to  transact  business  in  this  state  and  securing  to 
the  college  the  payment  of  such  deposits  and  the  agreed  interest 
thereon,  if  any.  In  lieu  of  a surety  bond,  the  board  may  require  any 
such  bank  or  banker  to  deposit  with  it  outstanding  unmatured  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  state  of  New  York,  or  of  any 
municipality  or  college  of  the  state  of  New  York,  as  security  for  such 
moneys  so  deposited;  but  such  obligations  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board  and  shall  be  deposited  in  such  place  and  held 
under  such  conditions  as  the  board  may  determine.  Every  depositary  of 
college  moneys  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  secure  deposits  of 
such  moneys  as  provided  in  this  subdivision. 

8.  a.  The  state  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  funds  that  may  be 
appropriated  for  assistance  to  community  colleges,  annually  appropriate 
and  pay 

(i)  to  the  local  sponsor  of  each  community  college,  except  a community 
college  where  the  local  sponsor  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
dormitory  authority  to  finance  and  construct  a community  college 
facility,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  all  rentals  and  all 
payments  due  and  payable  to  the  dormitory  authority  pursuant  to  any 
lease,  sublease,  or  other  agreement  entered  into  between  the  dormitory 
authority  and  such  local  sponsor,  whether  or  not  such  local  sponsor 
shall  be  liable  therefor,  for  each  twelve-month  period  beginning  on  the 
next  succeeding  July  first,  and 

(ii)  to  the  local  sponsor  of  each  community  college  where  the  local 
sponsor  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  dormitory  authority  to 
finance  and  construct  a community  college  facility,  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  all  rentals  and  all  payments  due  and  payable  to  the 
dormitory  authority  pursuant  to  any  lease,  sublease,  or  other  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  dormitory  authority  and  such  local  sponsor, 
whether  or  not  such  local  sponsor  shall  be  liable  therefor,  for  each 
twelve-month  period  beginning  on  the  next  succeeding  July  first, 
provided,  however,  if  such  a local  sponsor  shall  thereafter  agree  to 
finance  the  costs  of  providing  all  or  part  of  a community  college 
facility  the  state  shall,  instead,  annually  appropriate  and  pay  to  such 
local  sponsor  an  amount  equal  to  that  portion  of  all  rentals  and  all 
payments  due  and  payable  to  the  dormitory  authority  during  the 
twelve-month  period  beginning  on  the  next  succeeding  July  first  pursuant 
to  any  lease,  sublease  or  other  agreement  providing  for  such  financing 
which  portion  represents  the  state's  share  (one-half)  of  the  cost  of 
each  facility  being  financed,  whether  or  not  the  local  sponsor  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  such  rentals  and  payments,  and 

(iii)  to  the  local  sponsor  of  each  community  college  which  has 
financed  the  entire  capital  cost  of  constructing  a community  college 
facility,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  annual  debt  service  on 
obligations  issued  by  such  local  sponsor  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
such  facility.  No  local  sponsor  of  a community  college  shall  be  eligible 
for  assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  unless:  (a) 
a first  instance  appropriation  has  been  enacted  into  state  law  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  construction;  and  (b)  the  state  comptroller  has 
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approved  the  interest  rate  of  any  and  all  obligations  issued  by  such 
local  sponsor  after  July  twenty-fourth,  nineteen  hundred  seventy-six  to 
finance  the  cost  of  such  facility  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such 
obligations;  and  (c)  all  contracts  for  the  construction  of  such  facility 
entered  into  by  such  local  sponsor  after  July  twenty- fourth,  nineteen 
hundred  seventy-six  have  been  approved  by  the  director  of  the  budget 
prior  to  the  awarding  of  such  contracts. 

b.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subdivision,  all  references  to  the  local 
sponsor  of  a community  college  shall  be  deemed,  in  the  case  of  community 
college  regions,  to  refer  to  those  counties,  cities  or  school  districts 
which  have  appointed  members  to  a community  college  regional  board  of 
trustees. 

9.  a.  Where  construction  of  a community  college  facility  has  commenced 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a lease,  sublease  or  other  agreement  with 
the  dormitory  authority  or  prior  to  July  twenty- fourth,  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-six,  the  local  sponsor  of  such  community  college  may  elect  to 
finance  the  entire  capital  cost  of  constructing  such  facility  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subdivision  ten  of  this  section,  provided,  however, 
that  the  proceeds  of  obligations  issued  by  such  local  sponsor  to  finance 
the  capital  cost  of  constructing  such  facility  may  be  paid  to  the 
dormitory  authority  to  the  extent  of  amounts  owing  under  a lease, 
sublease  or  other  agreement  with  the  dormitory  authority  entered  into  by 
such  local  sponsor  with  respect  to  such  facility,  and  provided  further 
that  any  such  local  sponsor  which  elected  to  refinance  the  entire 
capital  cost  of  constructing  a community  college  facility  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subdivision,  may,  at  the  time  it  enters  into 
permanent  financing  of  such  facility,  elect  to  do  so  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  dormitory  authority  act  or  subdivision  ten  of  this 
section. 

b.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subdivision,  all  references  to  the  local 
sponsor  of  a community  college  shall  be  deemed,  in  the  case  of  community 
college  regions,  to  refer  to  those  counties,  cities  or  school  districts 
which  have  appointed  members  to  a community  college  regional  board  of 
trustees. 

10.  a.  Each  local  sponsor  of  a community  college  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  finance  all  or  a portion  of  the  capital  costs  of  a 
community  college  facility  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  local 
finance  law  and  to  expend  the  proceeds  therefrom  to  pay  such  costs. 

b.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subdivision,  the  reference  to  the  local 
sponsor  of  a community  college  shall  be  deemed,  in  the  case  of  community 
college  regions,  to  refer  to  those  counties,  cities  or  school  districts 
which  have  appointed  members  to  a community  college  regional  board  of 
trustees. 


S 6304 -A.  Reports  to  local  sponsors.  The  commissioner  shall  provide 
the  local  sponsor  or  sponsors  with  a copy  of  each  program  review  report 
of  the  sponsored  community  college  prepared  by  the  department  pursuant 
to  this  chapter.  The  comptroller  shall  provide  the  local  sponsor  or 
sponsors  with  a copy  of  each  final  audit  or  final  report  on  the 
sponsored  community  college  prepared  by  the  department  of  audit  and 
control.  The  president  of  the  higher  education  services  corporation 
shall  provide  the  local  sponsor  or  sponsors  with  a copy  of  each  report 
of  a financial  aid  program  review  of  the  sponsored  community  college. 


S 6305.  Non-resident  and  out-of-state  students.  1.  In  addition  to 
admitting  residents  of  its  own  local  sponsor  or  sponsors,  each  community 
college  shall,  within  the  quota  and  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  state  university  trustees,  admit  non-resident  students  and 
out-of-state  students . 

2.  Any  community  college  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  state 
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university  trustees,  charge  non-resident  students  sufficient  tuition  and 
fees  to  cover  an  allocable  portion,  of  the  local  sponsor's  share  of  the 
operating  costs  of  such  community  college  in  addition  to  regular  tuition 
and  fees.  Such  community  college  may  elect  to  charge  to  and  collect  from 
each  county  within  the  state  which  has  issued  a certificate  or 
certificates  of  residence  pursuant  to  subdivision  three  of  this  section 
on  the  basis  of  which  such  non-resident  students  are  attending  such 
community  college,  an  allocable  portion  of  the  local  sponsor's  share  of 
the  operating  costs  of  such  community  college  attributable  to  such 
non-resident  students,  computed  on  a per  student  basis,  together  with  a 
further  sum  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  each  year  to  be 
determined  and  approved  by  the  state  university  trustees  for  each  such 
non-resident  student  on  account  of  the  local  sponsor's  share  of  the 
capital  costs  incurred  to  provide  facilities  in  which  such  non-resident 
students  can  be  accommodated;  or,  where  such  non-resident  students  come 
from  communities  which  have  elected  to  participate  in  and  pay  an 
appropriate  share  of  the  expenses  involved  in  the  local  sponsor's 
community  college  program,  such  allocable  portion  of  operating  expenses 
and  such  further  sum  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  per  student  for 
capital  costs  on  account  of  their  residents  attending  such  community 
college  shall  be  determined  and  approved  by  the  state  university 
trustees,  and  be  charged  to  and  collected  from  such  communities. 

3.  The  chief  fiscal  officer  of  each  county,  as  defined  in  section 
2.00  of  the  local  finance  law,  shall,  upon  application  and  submission  to 
him  of  satisfactory  evidence,  issue  to  any  person  desiring  to  enroll  in 
a community  college  as  a non-resident  student,  a certificate  of 
residence  showing  that  said  person  is  a resident  of  said  county.  If  the 
chief  fiscal  officer  of  a county  refuses  to  issue  such  a certificate  on 
the  ground  that  the  person  applying  therefor  is  not  a resident  of  such 
county,  the  person  applying  may  appeal  to  the  chancellor  of  the  state 
university.  The  chancellor  of  the  state  university  shall  make  a 
determination  after  a hearing,  upon  ten  days'  notice  to  such  chief 
fiscal  officer  of  the  county,  and  such  determination  shall  be  final  and 
binding  on  the  county.  Such  person  shall,  upon  his  registration  for  each 
college  year,  file  with  the  college  such  a certificate  of  residence 
issued  not  earlier  than  two  months  prior  thereto,  and  such  certificate 
of  residence  shall  be  valid  for  a period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
issuance . 

4.  If,  pursuant  to  subdivision  two  of  this  section,  a community 
college  elects  to  charge  to  and  collect  an  allocable  portion  of  the 
operating  costs  and  a further  sum  on  account  of  capital  costs  of  such 
college  from  each  county  which  has  issued  a certificate  or  certificates 
of  residence  pursuant  to  subdivision  three  of  this  section,  on  the  basis 
of  which  non-resident  students  are  attending  such  community  college,  the 
president  of  such  community  college  shall,  within  forty- five  days  after 
the  commencement  of  each  college  term  or  program,  submit  to  the  chief 
fiscal  officer  of  each  county  a list  of  non-resident  students  attending 
such  college  on  the  basis  of  such  certificates  of  residence  and  a 
voucher  for  the  amount  payable  by  each  county  for  these  students.  Such 
list  and  voucher  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  non-resident 
students  enrolled  in  the  program  as  of  the  end  (or  last  day)  of  the 
third  week  of  the  commencement  for  a program  scheduled  for  one  semester, 
the  end  of  the  second  for  a program  scheduled  for  an  academic  quarter 
and  the  end  of  the  first  week  for  any  program  scheduled  to  be  completed 
in  thirty  days  or  less.  The  chancellor  of  the  state  university,  or  such 
officers  or  employees  thereof  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  chancellor 
in  the  manner  authorized  by  the  state  university  trustees,  shall  notify 
the  chief  fiscal  officers  of  each  county  of  the  approved  annual 
operating  and  capital  charge-back  rate  for  each  community  college.  The 
amount  billed  to  the  chief  fiscal  officer  of  each  county  by  the 
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president  of  such  community  college  as  a charge  for  the  allocable 
portion  of  the  operating  costs  and  a further  sum  on  account  of  capital 
costs  of  such  college  for  non-resident  students  shall  be  paid  to  the 
chief  fiscal  officer  of  such  college  by  the  billed  county  no  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  county  receives  said  billing. 

5.  Amounts  payable  to  such  colleges  by  a county  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  a general  county  charge;  provided,  however,  that  with 
respect  to  the  amounts  allocable  to  each  community  college  a county  may 
charge  back  such  amounts  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  cities  and  towns  in 
the  county  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  who,  on  the  basis  of 
certificates  of  residence  issued  by  such  county,  were  attending  each 
such  college  as  non-residents  of  the  local  sponsors  thereof  during  the 
terms  for  which  the  county  has  been  charged,  and  who  were  residents  of 
each  such  city  or  town  at  the  beginning  of  such  terms . 

7.  In  the  case  of  counties  comprising  the  city  of  New  York, 
references  in  this  section  to  a county  shall  mean  the  city  of  New  York 
and  references  in  this  section  to  the  chief  fiscal  officer  of  a county 
shall  mean  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

8.  Part-time  and  out-of-state  students  shall  be  charged  such  tuition 
and  fees  as  may  be  approved  by  the  state  university  trustees.  Any 
student  attending  a community  college  who  is  a member  or  the  spouse  or 
the  dependent  of  a member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
full-time  active  duty  and  stationed  in  this  state,  whether  or  not  a 
resident  of  this  state,  shall  be  charged  the  tuition  rate  for  residents 
as  approved  by  the  state  university  trustees. 

9.  A community  college  may  expend  moneys  collected  as  capital  charges 
received  from  counties  of  nonresident  students  for  up  to  one-half  the 
purchase  price  of  equipment.  A community  college  may  include  up  to 
one-half  the  purchase  price  of  equipment  in  calculating  capital  charges 
collected  from  counties  of  nonresident  students.  Such  expenditures  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  guidelines  promulgated  in  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  state  university.  In  no  event  shall  such 
expenditures  qualify  for  state  aid  as  capital  costs. 

10.  On  or  before  March  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  ninety-five  and 
every  year  thereafter,  the  state  shall  reimburse  each  county  which  has 
issued  a certificate  of  residence  for  any  non-resident  student  in 
attendance  at  the  fashion  institute  of  technology  during  the  nineteen 
hundred  ninety-three- -ninety- four  academic  year  and  every  year 
thereafter  in  an  amount  equal  to  fifty  percent  of  the  actual  amount  paid 
by  such  county  on  behalf  of  such  students  and  on  or  before  June  first, 
nineteen  hundred  ninety-five  and  every  year  thereafter,  the  state  shall 
reimburse  each  county  for  the  remaining  fifty  percent  of  the  actual 
amount  paid  by  each  such  county  on  behalf  of  such  students . 

S 6306.  Administration  of  community  colleges- -boards  of  trustees.  1. 
Each  community  college,  except  in  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  be 
administered  by  a board  of  trustees  of  ten  members,  nine  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  nine  years  in  annual  rotation,  and  one  member 
elected  as  herein  provided,  except  that  initial  appointments  shall  be 
made  for  terms  of  one  to  nine  years  respectively.  Five  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  local  legislative  body  or  board,  or  other  appropriate 
governing  agency,  one  of  whom  may  be  a member  of  such  local  legislative 
body  or  board,  or  other  appropriate  governing  agency,  four,  from  among 
persons  residing  in  the  sponsoring  community,  by  the  governor  and  one 
member  elected  by  and  from  among  the  students  of  the  college  who  shall 
serve  as  a member  of  the  board  for  a one-year  term,  provided,  however, 
that  the  term  of  the  student  member  first  elected  shall  be  nine  months 
commencing  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  seventy-five.  The  student 
member  shall  be  afforded  the  same  parliamentary  privileges  as  are 
conferred  upon  voting  members,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  right  to 
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make  and  second  motions  and  to  place  items  on  the  agenda.  Such  student 
member  shall  be  subject  to  every  provision  of  any  general,  special  or 
local  law,  ordinance,  charter,  code,  rule  or  regulation  applying  to  the 
members  of  such  board  with  respect  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  those  provisions  setting  forth  codes  of 
ethics,  disclosure  requirements  and  prohibiting  business  and 
professional  activities.  The  election  of  the  student  member  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
respective  representative  campus  student  association  in  accordance  with 
guidelines  established  by  the  state  university  trustees.  In  the  event 
that  the  student  member  ceases  to  be  a student  at  the  institution,  he 
shall  be  required  to  resign.  The  governor's  initial  appointments  shall 
be  for  terms  of  two,  four,  six  and  eight  years  respectively  and  those  by 
local  authorities  for  terms  of  one,  three,  five,  seven  and  nine  years 
respectively.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  unexpired  terms  in  the  same 
manner  as  original  selections  by  the  authority  responsible  for  the 
original  selection.  The  board  shall  select  its  own  chairman  from  among 
its  voting  membership.  Where  two  or  more  local  sponsors  join  in  the 
establishment  of  a community  college,  the  apportionment  of  the 
appointments  among  them  shall  be  made  by  the  state  university  trustees. 
Trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  their  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  under  this  article.  Members  initially 
appointed  or  elected  under  this  subdivision  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
any  community  college  hereafter  established  shall  take  office 
immediately  upon  their  selection  and  qualification,  but  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  and  the 

commencement  of  the  terms  of  their  successors,  the  term  of  office  of 
each  such  initial  member  shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced  on  the  first 
day  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  such  college  was  established.  The  terms 
of  office  of  all  members  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of  community  colleges 
heretofore  established,  appointed  or  elected  as  provided  in  this 
subdivision,  shall  terminate  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the 
calendar  year  within  which  such  terms  expire  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subdivision  as  hereby  amended.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  such 
year  all  initial  terms  of  office  of  appointed  members  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  of  community  colleges  heretofore  established  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  such 
colleges  were  established  and  the  terms  of  their  successors  for  full 
terms,  if  any,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  number  of  years  from  such  date  for  which  such  initial  appointments 
were  made. 

The  one  member  elected  by  and  from  among  the  students  of  the  college 
may  be  removed  by  such  students  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  respective  representative  campus  student  association 
in  accordance  with  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  state  university 
trustees . 

In  the  case  of  community  colleges  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  year  in 
which  any  such  college  was  established  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subdivision  shall  mean  the  year  in  which  it  was  or  may  be  determined 
that  its  board  of  trustees  be  appointed  and  serve  in  the  manner  provided 
by  this  subdivision. 

The  provisions  of  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  to  community 
college  regional  boards  of  trustees. 

1-a.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subdivision  one  of  this 
section,  the  term  of  office  of  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Rockland  Community  College  appointed  by  the  local  legislative  body  or 
board  shall  be  five  years. 

2.  The  board  of  trustees  of  each  community  college  shall  appoint  a 
president  for  the  college,  subject  to  approval  by  the  state  university 
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trustees,  and  it  shall  appoint  or  delegate  to  the  president  the 
appointment  of  other  members  of  the  staff.  The  staff  of  a community 
college  shall  consist  of  the  professional  service  and  the 
non-professional  service.  The  professional  service  shall  include 
positions  requiring  the  performance  of  educational  functions  in 
agriculture,  home  economics,  liberal  and  applied  arts  and  sciences, 
engineering,  technical  skills,  crafts,  business  education,  medicine, 
dentistry,  nursing,  academic  administration,  library  service,  student 
activities,  student  personnel  services,  and  other  professions  required 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  community  colleges.  The  non-professional 
service  shall  consist  of  all  positions  not  in  the  professional  service. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  each  community  college  shall  adopt  curricula, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  university  trustees,  prepare  a 
budget  and,  with  the  exception  of  community  college  regional  boards  of 
trustees,  submit  such  budget  for  approval  by  the  local  legislative  body 
or  board,  or  other  appropriate  governing  agency  and,  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  of  the  state  university  trustees,  discharge  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  appropriate  or  necessary  for  the  effective 
operation  of  the  college.  . where  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  local 
sponsor  of  a community  college,  salaries  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees 
of  such  college  shall  be  in  accordance  with  salary  schedules  approved  by 
the  mayor  of  that  city. 

3.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  upon  the  establishment  of  a community 
college  sponsored  by  the  board  of  education,  the  sponsoring  board  shall 
be  the  trustees  and  shall  be  vested  with  the  powers  of  a board  of 
trustees  of  a community  college,  or  upon  the  application  of  the 
sponsoring  board,  approved  by  the  state  university  trustees,  the  board 
of  trustees  of  such  community  college  may  be  appointed  and  serve  in  the 
manner  provided  by  subdivision  one  of  this  section;  and  upon  the 
establishment  and  continuance  of  a community  college  sponsored  by  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  local  sponsor  may  designate  the  board  of  education 
in  that  city  as  the  trustee  to  be  vested  with  the  powers  of  a board  of 
trustees  of  a community  college,  or  the  local  sponsor  may  provide  that 
the  board  of  trustees  of  such  community  college  shall  be  appointed  and 
serve  in  the  manner  provided  by  subdivision  one  of  this  section.  In  the 
event  that  the  board  of  education  serves  as  the  board  of  trustees  of  a 
community  college  in  the  city  of  New  York,  its  powers  and  duties  in 
relation  thereto  shall  be  as  prescribed  in  this  article  for  boards  of 
trustees  of  community  colleges.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  fashion  institute  of  technology  shall,  under  such 
by-laws  as  such  board  deems  appropriate,  provide  for  the  eligibility  for 
sabbatical  leaves  of  absence  to  members  of  its  permanent  instructional 
staff;  provided,  however,  that  when  such  leaves  are  for  one-half  year, 
they  shall  be  at  full  pay,  and  when  such  leaves  are  for  one  year,  they 
shall  be  at  half  pay. 

4.  The  board  of  trustees  of  each  community  college  may  acquire  by 
deed,  gift,  devise,  bequest  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property  suitable 
for  carrying  out  the  program  and  purposes  of  the  college,  and  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  state  university  trustees  may  apply  any 
income  that  may  be  derived  therefrom  to  the  maintenance  thereof;  but  no 
lands,  grounds,  buildings,  facilities  or  equipment  shall  be  purchased  or 
leased  unless  an  appropriation  has  been  made,  therefor,  or  unless 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  Title  to  personal  property  so  acquired 
shall  vest  in  such  board  of  trustees  in  its  own  name  and  such  property 
shall  be  held  and  used  by  such  board  for  college  purposes.  Title  to  real 
property  so  acquired  shall  vest  in  and  be  held  by  the  local  sponsor  in 
trust  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  community  college.  Where  a 
community  college  region  is  the  local  sponsor  of  a community  college, 
title  to  real  and  personal  property  shall  vest  in  the  community  college 
regional  board  of  trustees . The  use  of  real  or  personal  property  given 
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to  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  community  college,  or  of  the  income 
therefrom,  to  provide  any  part  of  the  local  sponsor's  share  of  capital 
or  operating  costs  shall  be  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  state 
university  trustees  and  such  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe. 

5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  care,  custody,  control  and 
management  of  the  lands,  grounds,  buildings,  facilities  and  equipment 
used  for  the  purposes  of  such  college  and  of  all  other  property 
belonging  to  such  college  and  used  for  carrying  out  its  purposes,  and  it 
shall  have  power  to  protect,  preserve  and  improve  the  same. 

6.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  such  other  powers  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  provided  by  law  or  prescribed  by  the  state 
university  trustees. 

7.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  sponsor  acting  through  its 
local  legislative  body  or  board,  or  other  appropriate  governing  agency, 
and  pursuant  to  such  regulations  and  limitations  as  may  be  established 
and  prescribed  by  the  state  university  trustees,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  each  community  college  may  enter  into  any  contract  or  agreement 
deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  effective  operation  of  the 
college,  (1)  including  contracts  or  agreements  entered  into  with  the 
federal  government  to  enable  participation  in  federal  student  loan 
programs,  including  any  and  all  instruments  required  thereunder; 
provided,  however,  that  the  sponsor  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  portion 
of  any  defaults  which  it  has  agreed  to  assume  pursuant  to  any  such 
agreement  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  money  appropriated  or  otherwise 
lawfully  available  therefor  at  the  time  the  liability  for  payment 
arises,  and  (2)  including  contracts  with  non-profit  corporations 
organized  by  officers,  employees,  alumni  or  students  of  the  college  for 
the  furtherance  of  its  objects  and  purposes.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law,  general,  special  or  local,  such  contracts 
entered  into  with  such  non-profit  corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  requirement  that  contracts  be  let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
after  advertisement  for  bids.  Nothing  contained  in  this  subdivision 
shall  be  deemed  to  diminish  or  impair  any  powers  or  authority  otherwise 
vested  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  community  college.  The  provisions 
of  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  to  community  college  regional  boards 
of  trustees. 

8.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  sponsor  acting  through  its 
local  legislative  body  or  board,  or  other  appropriate  governing  agency, 
and  pursuant  to  such  regulations  and  limitations  as  may  be  established 
and  prescribed  by  the  state  university  trustees  with  the  approval  of  the 
director  of  the  budget,  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  community  college 
may  participate  in  cooperative  educational  programs,  services  and 
arrangements  with  colleges,  universities,  school  districts,  boards  of 
cooperative  educational  services,  libraries,  museums  and  join  any 
cooperative  association  of  such  educational  institutions  formed  as  a 
corporation  pursuant  to  section  two  hundred  sixteen  of  this  chapter.  The 
provisions  of  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  to  community  college 
regional  boards  of  trustees. 

9.  In  the  case  of  colleges  sponsored  by  community  college  regions, 
references  in  subdivisions  two,  four,  five  and  six  of  this  section  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  a community  college  shall  mean  the  community 
college  regional  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  6307.  Establishment  of  state-aided  four-year  colleges. 

1.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  state  university  trustees, 
counties  or  adjoining  cities  not  now  adequately  served  by  any 
four-year  college  programs,  may  be  empowered  singly  or  jointly  to 
establish  and  operate  four-year  college  programs.  Such  colleges 
shall  be  financed  and  administered  in  a manner  similar  to  that 
provided  for  community  colleges  herein. 
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S 6308.  Defense  and  indemnification  of  community  college  trustees, 
officers  and  employees.  1.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "employee" 
shall  mean  any  person  holding  a position  by  appointment  or  employment  in 
the  service  of  a community  college,  whether  or  not  compensated,  or  a 
volunteer  expressly  authorized  to  participate  in  a community  college 
sponsored  volunteer  program,  but  shall  not  include  an  independent 
contractor.  The  term  employee  shall  include  a former  employee,  his 
estate  or  judicially  appointed  personal  representative. 

2.  (a)  Upon  compliance  by  the  employee  with  the  provisions  of 
subdivision  four  of  this  section,  the  local  sponsor  of  a community 
college  shall  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  employee  in  any  civil 
action  or  proceeding  in  any  state  or  federal  court  arising  out  of  any 
alleged  act  or  omission  which  occurred  or  is  alleged  in  the  complaint  to 
have  occurred  while  the  employee  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
public  employment  or  duties,  or  which  is  brought  to  enforce  a provision 
of  section  nineteen  hundred  eighty-one  or  nineteen  hundred  eighty-three 
of  title  forty-two  of  the  United  States  code  and  the  act  or  omission 
underlying  the  action  occurred  or  is  alleged  in  the  complaint  to  have 
occurred  while  the  employee  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  public 
employment  or  duties.  This  duty  to  provide  for  a defense  shall  not  arise 
where  such  civil  action  or  proceeding  is  brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
local  sponsor. 

(b)  Subject  to  . the  conditions  set  forth  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
subdivision,  the  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  by  the 
local  sponsor  provided,  however,  that  the  employee  shall  be  entitled  to 
representation  by  private  counsel  of  his  choice  in  any  civil  judicial 
proceeding  whenever  the  local  sponsor  determines  based  upon  its 
investigation  and  review  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  that 
representation  by  the  local  sponsor  would  be  inappropriate,  or  whenever 
a court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  upon  appropriate  motion  or  otherwise 
by  a special  proceeding,  determines  that  a conflict  of  interest  exists 
and  that  the  employee  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by  private  counsel 
of  his  choice.  The  local  sponsor  shall  notify  the  employee  in  writing  of 
such  determination  that  the  employee  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
private  counsel.  The  local  sponsor  may  require,  as  a condition  to 
payment  of  the  fees  and  expenses  of  such  representation,  that 
appropriate  groups  of  such  employees  be  represented  by  the  same  counsel. 
The  local  sponsor  shall  certify  to  its  chief  fiscal  officer  that  the 
employee  or  group  of  employees  is  entitled  to  representation  by  private 
counsel  under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Reasonable  attorneys"  fees 
and  litigation  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  local  sponsor  to  such 
private  counsel  from  time  to  time  during  the  pendency  of  the  civil 
action  or  proceeding  subject  to  certification  that  the  employee  is 
entitled  to  representation  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
section  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  community  college  at  which  such 
employee  is  employed  and  upon  the  audit  and  warrant  of  the  chief  fiscal 
officer  of  the  sponsor.  Any  dispute  with  respect  to  representation  of 
multiple  employees  by  a single  counsel  or  the  amount  of  litigation 
expenses  or  the  reasonableness  of  attorneys"  fees  shall  be  resolved  by 
the  court  upon  motion  or  by  way  of  a special  proceeding. 

(c)  Where  the  employee  delivers  process  and  a request  for  a defense  to 
the  local  sponsor  as  required  by  subdivision  four  of  this  section,  the 
sponsor  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  including  the  retention  of 
private  counsel  under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  subdivision  on  behalf  of  the  employee  to  avoid  entry  of  a 
default  judgment  pending  resolution  of  any  question  pertaining  to  the 
obligation  to  provide  for  a defense. 

3 • (a)  The  local  sponsor  shall  indemnify  and  save  harmless  its 
employees  in  the  amount  of  any  judgment  obtained  against  such  employees 
in  any  state  or  federal  court,  or  in  the  amount  of  any  settlement  of  a 
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claim,  or  shall  pay  such  judgement  or  settlement;  provided,  that  the  act 
or  omission  from  which  such  judgment  or  settlement  arose  occurred  while 
the  employee  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  public  employment  or 
duties;  the  duty  to  indemnify  and  save  harmless  or  pay  prescribed  by 
this  subdivision  shall  not  arise  where  the  injury  or  damage  resulted 
from  intentional  wrongdoing  or  recklessness  on  the  part  of  the  employee. 

(b)  An  employee  represented  by  the  local  sponsor  or  by  private  counsel 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  cause  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  community  college  at  which  he  is  employed  any  proposed 
settlement  which  may  be  subject  to  indemnification  or  payment  by  the 
local  sponsor  and  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  such  board  of  trustees  of  the  community  college  at  which  he  is 
employed  shall  certify  such  settlement,  and  submit  such  settlement  and 
certification  to  the  local  sponsor.  The  local  sponsor  shall  review  such 
proposed  settlement  as  to  form  and  amount,  and  shall  give  its  approval 
if  in  its  judgment  the  settlement  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  local 
sponsor  and  the  community  college.  Nothing  in  this  subdivision  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  local  sponsor  to  indemnify  and  save  harmless 
an  employee  with  respect  to  a settlement  or  pay  any  such  settlement  not 
so  reviewed  and  approved. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  subdivision  shall  authorize  the  local  sponsor  to 
indemnify  and  save  harmless  an  employee  with  respect  to  punitive  or 
exemplary  damages,  fines  or  penalties,  or  money  recovered  from  an 
employee  pursuant  to  section  fifty-one  of  the  general  municipal  law; 
provided,  however,  that  the  local  sponsor  shall  indemnify  and  save 
harmless  its  employees  in  the  amount  of  any  costs,  attorneys'  fees, 
damages,  fines  or  penalties  which  may  be  imposed  by  reason  of  an 
adjudication  that  an  employee,  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  public 
employment  or  duties,  has,  without  willfulness  or  intent  on  his  part, 
violated  a prior  order,  judgement,  consent  decree  or  stipulation  of 
settlement  entered  in  any  court  of  this  state  or  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Upon  entry  of  a final  judgment  against  the  employee,  or  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  claim,  the  employee  shall  cause  to  be  served  a copy  of 
such  judgment  or  settlement,  personally  or  by  certified  or  registered 
mail  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  entry  or  settlement,  upon  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  community  college  at  which  he  is  employed;  and 
if  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  judgment 
or  settlement  shall  be  certified  for  payment  by  such  board.  If  the  local 
sponsor  concurs  in  such  certification,  the  judgment  or  settlement  shall 
be  paid  upon  the  audit  and  warrant  of  the  chief  fiscal  officer  of  the 
local  sponsor. 

4.  The  duty  to  defend  or  indemnify  and  save  harmless  prescribed  by 
this  section  shall  be  conditioned  upon  (i)  delivery  to  the  local  sponsor 
at  its  main  business  office  by  the  employee  of  the  original  or  a copy  of 
any  summons,  complaint,  process,  notice,  demand  or  pleading  within  five 
days  after  he  is  served  with  such  document,  and  (ii)  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  employee  in  the  defense  of  such  action  or  proceeding 
and  in  defense  of  any  action  or  proceeding  against  the  community  college 
or  local  sponsor  based  upon  the  same  act  or  omission,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  appeal.  Such  delivery  shall  be  deemed  a request  by 
the  employee  that  the  local  sponsor  provide  for  his  defense  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

5.  The  benefits  of  this  section  shall  inure  only  to  employees  as 
defined  herein  and  shall  not  enlarge  or  diminish  the  rights  of  any  other 
party  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  section  be  construed  to  affect, 
alter  or  repeal  any  provision  of  the  workers'  compensation  law. 

6.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
obligation  of  any  claimant  to  give  notice  to  the  local  sponsor  under  any 
provision  of  law. 

7.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair, 
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alter,  limit  or  modify  the  rights  and  obligations  of  any  insurer  under 
any  policy  of  insurance. 

8.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  actions  and 
proceedings  pending  upon  the  effective  date  thereof  or  thereafter 
instituted. 

9.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  in  any  way  to  impair, 
alter,  limit,  modify,  abrogate  or  restrict  any  immunity  available  to  or 
conferred  upon  any  unit,  entity,  officer  or  employee  of  the  sponsor  or 
any  other  level  of  government,  or  any  right  to  defense  and/or 
indemnification  provided  for  any  governmental  officer  or  employee  by,  in 
accordance  with,  or  by  reason  of,  any  other  provision  of  state  or 
federal  statutory  or  common  law. 

10.  If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  be  held  unconstitutional  or  invalid  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  such  holding  of 
unconstitutionality  or  invalidity  shall  in  no  way  affect  or  impair  any 
other  provision  of  this  section  or  the  application  of  any  such  provision 
to  any  other  person  or  circumstance. 

11.  In  the  case  of  colleges  sponsored  by  community  college  regions, 
references  in  this  section  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  a community 
college  shall  mean  the  president  of  colleges  sponsored  by  such  regions. 


S 6309.  Reimbursement  of  defense  costs  incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of 
community  college  trustees,  officers  and  employees.  1.  As  used  in  this 
section,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  term  "employee" 
shall  mean  any  person  holding  a position  by  appointment  or  employment  in 
the  service  of  a community  college,  whether  or  not  compensated,  or  a 
volunteer  expressly  authorized  to  participate  in  a community  college 
sponsored  volunteer  program,  but  shall  not  include  an  independent 
contractor.  The  term  employee  shall  include  a former  employee,  his  or 
her  estate,  or  judicially  appointed  personal  representative. 

2.  (a)  Upon  compliance  by  the  employee  with  the  provisions  of 
subdivision  three  of  this  section,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  subdivision,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
local  sponsor  of  a community  college  to  pay  reasonable  attorneys'  fees 
and  litigation  expenses  incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  employee  in  his 
or  her  defense  of  a criminal  proceeding  in  a state  or  federal  court 
arising  out  of  any  act  which  occurred  while  such  employee  was  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  or  her  public  employment  or  duties,  upon  his  or 
her  acquittal,  or  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  criminal  charges  against  him 
or  her,  or  reasonable  attorney's  fees  incurred  in  connection  with  an 
appearance  before  a grand  jury  which  returns  no  true  bill  against  the 
employee  where  such  appearance  was  required  as  a result  of  any  act  which 
occurred  while  such  employee  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  or  her 
public  employment  or  duties  unless  such  appearance  occurs  in  the  normal 
course  of  the  public  employment  or  duties  of  such  employee. 

(b)  Upon  the  application  for  reimbursement  of  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  or  litigation  expenses,  or  both,  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  an 
employee  as  provided  in  subdivision  three  of  this  section,  the  local 
sponsor  shall  determine,  based  upon  its  investigation  and  its  review  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances,  whether  such  reimbursement  shall  be  paid. 
The  local  sponsor  shall  notify  the  employee  in  writing  of  such 
determination.  Upon  determining  that  such  reimbursement  should  be 
provided,  the  local  sponsor  shall  so  certify  to  its  chief  fiscal 
officer.  Upon  such  certification,  reimbursement  shall  be  made  for  such 
fees  or  expenses,  or  both,  upon  the  audit  and  warrant  of  the  chief 
fiscal  officer.  Any  dispute  with  regard  to  entitlement  to  reimbursement 
or  the  amount  of  litigation  expenses  or  the  reasonableness  of  attorneys' 
fees  shall  be  resolved  by  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction  upon 
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appropriate  motion  or  by  way  of  a special  proceeding. 

3.  Reimbursement  of  reasonable  attorneys"  fees  or  litigation  expenses, 
or  both,  by  the  local  sponsor  as  prescribed  by  this  section  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  (a)  delivery  to  the  local  sponsor  at  its  main  business 
office  by  the  employee  of  a written  request  for  reimbursement  of 
expenses  together  with,  in  the  case  of  a criminal  proceeding,  the 
original  or  a copy  of  an  accusatory  instrument  within  ten  days  after  the 
employee  is  arraigned  upon  such  instrument  or,  in  the  case  of  a grand 
jury  appearance,  written  documentation  of  evidence  of  such  appearance 
and  (b)  the  full  cooperation  of  the  employee  in  defense  of  any  action  or 
proceeding  against  the  community  college  or  local  sponsor  based  upon  the 
same  act,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  any  appeal. 

4.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  in  any  way  to  impair, 
alter,  limit,  modify,  abrogate,  or  restrict  any  immunity  available  to  or 
conferred  upon  any  unit,  entity,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  sponsor  or 
any  other  level  of  government,  or  any  right  to  defense  and/or 
indemnification  provided  for  any  governmental  officer  or  employee  by,  in 
accordance  with,  or  by  reason  of,  any  other  provisions  of  state  or 
federal  statutory  or  common  law. 

5.  If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  by  held  unconstitutional  or  invalid  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  such  holding  of 
unconstitutionality  or  invalidity  shall  in  no  way  affect  or  impair  any 
other  provision  of  this  section  or  the  application  of  any  such  provision 
to  any  other  person  or  circumstances. 

S 6310.  Community  college  regions  - administration  and  finance,  l. 
Each  community  college  region  and  community  college  sponsored  by  such 
region  shall  be  administered  by  a single  board  of  trustees  of  fourteen 
members,  thirteen  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  nine  years,  as 
set  forth  in  this  subdivision,  and  one  member  elected  as  herein 
provided,  except  that  initial  appointments  shall  be  made  for  terms  of 
one  to  nine  years  respectively.  Seven  members  shall' be  appointed  by  the 
local  legislative  bodies  or  boards  of  those  counties  eligible  to  appoint 
members  to  the  community  college  regional  board  of  trustees.  The  seven 
locally  appointed  members  of  such  board  may  include  one  member  from  the 
local  legislative  body  or  board  of  each  county  eligible  to  appoint 
members  to  the  community  college  regional  board  of  trustees.  Membership 
in  a community  college  regional  board  of  trustees  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  counties  participating  in  such  board  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  students  attending  a community  college 
sponsored  by  such  regional  board  who  are  residents  of  the  respective 
participating  counties,  and  in  accordance  with  such  further  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  state  university  trustees.  Six  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  one  member  elected  by  and  from  among 
the  students  of  the  college  who  shall  serve  as  a member  of  the  board  for 
a one-year  term,  provided,  however,  that  the  term  of  the  student  member 
first  elected  shall  be  nine  months  commencing  October  first,  nineteen 
hundred  eighty- four.  The  student  member  shall  be  afforded  the  same 
parliamentary  privileges  as  are  conferred  upon  members,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  right  to  make  and  second  motions  and  to  place  items 
on  the  agenda.  Such  student  member  shall  be  subject  to  every  provision 
of  any  general,  special  or  local  law,  ordinance,  charter,  code,  rule  or 
regulation  applying  to  the  members  of  such  board  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  including,  but  not  limited  to,  those 
provisions  setting  forth  codes  of  ethics,  disclosure  requirements  and 
prohibiting  business  and  professional  activities.  The  election  of  the 
student  member  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  respective  representative  campus  student 
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association  in  accordance  with  guidelines  established  by  the  state 
university  trustees.  In  the  event  that  the  student  member  ceases  to  be  a 
student  at  the  institution,  he  shall  be  required  to  resign.  The 
governor's  initial  appointments  shall  be  as  follows:  (a)  two 
individuals  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  and  four  years 
respectively;  (b)  two  individuals  for  terms  of  six  years  and  two 
individuals  for  terms  of  eight  years . Appointments  by  local  authorities 
shall  be  as  follows:  (a)  three  individuals  for  terms  of  one,  three  and 
five  years,  respectively;  (b)  two  individuals  for  terms  of  seven  years, 
and  two  individuals  for  terms  of  nine  years.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled 
for  unexpired  terms  in  the  same  manner  as  original  selections  by  the 
authority  responsible  for  the  original  selection.  The  board  shall  select 
its  own  chairman  from  among  its  voting  membership.  Trustees  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
their  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  under  this  article.  Members  initially 
appointed  or  elected  under  this  subdivision  to  any  community  college 
regional  board  of  trustees  hereafter  established  shall  take  office 
immediately  upon  their  selection  and  qualification,  but  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  and  the 
commencement  of  the  terms  of  their  successors,  the  term  of  office  of 
each  such  initial  member  shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced  on  the  first 
day  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  such  college  was  established.  The  terms 
of  office  of  all  members  of  community  college  regional  boards  of 
trustees  heretofore  established,  appointed  or  elected  as  provided  in 
this  subdivision,  shall  terminate  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the 
calendar  year  within  which  such  terms  expire  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subdivision  as  hereby  amended.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  such 
year  all  initial  terms  of  office  of  appointed  members  of  the  community 
college  regional  board  of  trustees  heretofore  established  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  July  of  the  year  in  which 
such  community  college  regions  were  established  and  the  terms  of  their 
successors  for  full  terms,  if  any,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  number  of  years  from  such' date  for  which  such 
initial  appointments  were  made. 

The  one  member  elected  by  and  from  among  the  students  of  the  college 
may  be  removed  by  such  students  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  respective  representative  campus  student  association 
in  accordance  with  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  state  university 
trustees. 

1-a.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subdivision  one  of  this 
section,  a community  college  region  established  to  operate  as  local 
sponsor  of  Jamestown  community  college  shall  be  administered  by  a single 
board  of  trustees  of  fifteen  members,  fourteen  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  seven  years,  except  that  the  initial  appointments 
shall  be  made  as  set  forth  in  this  subdivision,  and  one  member  who  shall 
be  elected  by  and  from  among  the  students  of  the  college  and  shall  serve 
as  set  forth  in  subdivision  one  of  this  section.  Eight  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  local  governing  bodies  of  the  counties  and  city 
eligible  to  appoint  members  to  the  Jamestown  community  college  regional 
board  of  trustees,  and  six  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  eight  locally  appointed  members  of  such  board  may  include  one  member 
appointed  from  among  the  local  governing  bodies  of  the  counties  or  city 
eligible  to  appoint  members  to  the  regional  board  of  trustees. 
Membership  in  the  Jamestown  community  college  regional  board  of  trustees 
shall  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  students  attending  the  community  college  who  are  residents  of 
the  respective  participating  counties  or  city,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  further  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  state  university 
trustees . 
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Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  subdivision,  and  notwithstanding  any 
inconsistent  provision  of  any  other  law,  the  current  Jamestown  community 
college  board  of  trustees  shall  be  redesignated  the  Jamestown  community 
college  regional  board  of  trustees  and  the  terms  of  the  current  members 
of  the  Jamestown  community  college  board  of  trustees  shall  continue 
until  their  expiration  or  termination  as  provided  by  section  sixty-three 
hundred  six  of  this  chapter.  The  governor's  initial  appointments  to  the 
Jamestown  community  college  regional  board  of  trustees  shall  be  as 
follows:  one  individual  shall  be  appointed  for  a term  of  three  years, 

and  one  individual  shall  be  appointed  for  a term  of  five  years.  Initial 
appointments  by  the  local  authorities  shall  be  as  follows:  one 

individual  shall  be  appointed  for  a term  of  two  years,  one  individual 
shall  be  appointed  for  a term  of  four  years,  and  one  individual  shall  be 
appointed  for  a term  of  six  years.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  for 
unexpired  terms  in  the  same  manner  as  original  selections  by  the 
authority  responsible  for  the  original  selection.  The  board  shall  select 
its  own  chairman  from  among  its  voting  membership.  Trustees  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
their  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  under  this  article.  Members  initially 
appointed  or  elected  under  this  subdivision  to  any  community  college 
regional  board  of  trustees  hereafter  established  shall  take  office 
immediately  upon  their  selection  and  qualification,  but  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  and  the 
commencement  of  the  terms  of  their  successors,  the  term  of  office  of 
each  such  initial  member  shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced  on  the  first 
day  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  such  college  was  established.  The  terms 
of  office  of  all  members  of  community  college  regional  boards  of 
trustees  heretofore  established,  appointed  or  elected  as  provided  in 
this  subdivision,  shall  terminate  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the 
calendar  year  within  which  such  terms  expire  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subdivision  as  hereby  amended.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  such 
year,  all  initial  terms  of  office  of  appointed  members  of  the  community 
college  regional  board  of  trustees  heretofore  established  and  the  terms 
of  their  successors  for  full  terms,  if  any,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
commenced  upon  the  expiration  of  the  number  of  years  from  such  date  for 
which  such  initial  appointments  were  made. 

The  one  member  elected  by  and  from  among  the  students  of  the  college 
may  be  removed  by  such  students  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  respective  representative  campus  student  association 
in  accordance  with  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  state  university 
trustees . 

2.  Pursuant  to  such  regulations  and  limitations  as  may  be  established 

and  prescribed  by  the  state  university  trustees,  the  community  college 
regional  board  of  trustees  may  enter  into  any  contract  or  agreement 
deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  effective  operation  of  the 
college,  including:  (a)  contracts  or  agreements  entered  into  with  the 

federal  government  to  enable  participation  in  federal  student  loan 
programs,  including  any  and  all  instruments  required  thereunder;  and  (b) 
contracts  with  non-profit  corporations  organized  by  officers,  employees, 
alumni  or  students  of  the  college  for  the  furtherance  of  its  objects  and 
purposes.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  general, 
special  or  local,  such  contracts  entered  into  with  such  non-profit 
corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  requirement  that  contracts  be 
let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  after  advertisement  for  bids. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  subdivision  shall  be  deemed  to  diminish  or 
impair  any  powers  or  authority  otherwise  vested  in  the  community  college 
regional  board  of  trustees. 

3.  Pursuant  to  such  regulations  and  limitations  as  may  be  established 
and  prescribed  by  the  state  university  trustees  with  the  approval  of  the 
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director  of  the  budget,  the  community  college  regional  board  of  trustees 
may  participate  in  cooperative  educational  programs,  services  and 
arrangements  with  colleges,  universities,  school  districts,  boards  of 
cooperative  educational  services,  libraries,  museums  and  join  any 
cooperative  association  of  such  educational  institutions  formed  as  a 
corporation  pursuant  to  section  two  hundred  sixteen  of  this  chapter. 

4.  The  community  college  regional  board  of  trustees  is  hereby  created 
a body  corporate.  All  property  which  is  now  vested  in,  or  shall 
hereafter  be  conveyed  or  transferred  to  the  community  college  regional 
board  of  trustees,  shall  be  held  by  them  as  a corporation. 

5.  Two  or  more  eligible  counties  appointing  members  to  a community 
college  regional  board  of  trustees  shall  divide  the  local  share  of  the 
capital  costs  of  a community  college  sponsored  by  such  community  college 
region  according  to  the  respective  equalized  assessed  valuations  of  such 
counties  or  such  other  factors  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  state 
university  trustees.  The  local  share  of  the  operating  expenses  of  a 
community  college  sponsored  by  a community  college  region  shall  be 
apportioned  among  those  counties  appointing  members  to  the  community 
college  regional  board  of  trustees  on  the  basis  of  operating  shares. 
Such  operating  shares  shall  be  allocated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
students  attending  the  community  college  who  are  residents  of  the 
respective  counties  participating  on  the  community  college  regional 
board,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  full-time  equivalent  students,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  allocable  portion  of  the  local  sponsor's  share  of 
operating  costs  pursuant  to  section  sixty-three  hundred  five  of  this 
chapter,  and  such  other  factors  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  state 
university  trustees.  Any  community  ' college  sponsored  by  a community 
college  region  may,  under  the  provisions  of  section  six  thousand  three 
hundred  five  of  this  chapter,  elect  to  charge  an  allocable  portion  of 
the  operating  costs  incurred  by  the  regional  sponsor,  and  a further  sum 
on  account  of  the  regional  sponsor's  share  of  capital  costs,  to  the 
counties  of  residence  of  students  attending  such  college  who  are 
non-residents  of  the  community  college  region. 

6.  The  final  budget  of  the  community  college  region  as  adopted  by  the 
regional  board  of  trustees  and  approved  by  the  state  university  trustees 
shall  be  a charge  against  all  of  the  counties  appointing  members  to  such 
board.  The  regional  board  of  trustees,  after  approval  of  its  budget, 
shall  certify  to  the  legislative  body  or  board  of  all  counties 
appointing  members  to  such  regional  board  the  respective  proportionate 
share  of  the  capital  and  operating  costs  required  to  be  raised  by  each 
county.  The  counties  shall  add  such  costs,  as  certified,  to  their  own 
budgets  and  provide  such  certified  costs  by  appropriations  from  general 
revenues  or  from  funds  derived  from  special  tax  levies  earmarked  in  part 
or  whole  for  such  purposes,  by  the  use  of  gifts  of  money  or,  with  the 
consent  of  the  state  university  trustees,  by  the  use  of  property,  gifts 
of  property  or  by  the  furnishing  of  services.  Where  a county  provides 
all  or  a portion  of  its  share  of  capital  or  operating  costs  in  real  or 
personal  property  or  in  services,  the  valuation  of  such  property  and 
services  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  state  aid  shall  be 
made  by  the  state  university  trustees  with  the  approval  of  the  director 
of  the  budget.  Such  funds  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
community  college  sponsored  by  the  community  college  region  within  the 
fiscal  year  of  such  region.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subdivision,  all  counties  appointing  members  to  a community  college 
regional  board  of  trustees  may  require  that  any  budget  proposed  by  such 
regional  board,  which  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  level  of 
contributions  to  college  revenues  by  such  counties  over  the  level  of 
contributions  required  for  the  previous  college  fiscal  year,  shall  be 
approved  by  the  legislative  body  or  board  of  all  such  counties. 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  general,  special  or  local  law 
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to  the  contrary,  the  fiscal  year  of  a community  college  sponsored  by  a 
community  college  region  shall  begin  with  the  first  day  of  September  and 
end  with  the  thirty-first  day  of  August  in  each  year.  All  of  the 
provisions  of  law  fixing  times  or  dates  within  which  or  by  which  certain 
acts  shall  be  performed  in  relation  to  the  preparation  and  adoption  of 
the  budget  of  a county,  including  but  not  limited  to  submission  of  a 
budget  estimate,  filing  of  a tentative  budget,  public  hearing  and 
adoption  of  a budget,  shall  apply  to  the  budget  of  a community 
college-sponsored  by  a community  college  region  but  shall  be 
correspondingly  changed,  as  to  time,  to  relate  to  the  commencement  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  community  college  region;  provided,  however,  that 
after  the  budget  for  the  community  college  region  shall  have  been 
adopted,  the  counties  appointing  members  to  a community  college  regional 
board  of  trustees  shall  provide  for  the  raising  of  taxes  required  by 
such  budget,  without  any  decrease  in  amount,  in  the  same  manner  and  at 
the  same  time  prescribed  by  law  for  the  annual  levy  of  taxes  by  or  for 
the  county. 

8.  Moneys  raised  by  taxation  for  maintenance  of  a community  college 
region  and  moneys  received  from  all  other  sources  for  purposes  of  the 
community  college  region  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  any 
other  moneys  of  the  counties  appointing  members  to  the  community  college 
regional  board  of  trustees  and  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  amount  of  taxes  levied  for  maintenance  of  a community  college  region 
shall  be  credited  thereto  and  made  available  therefor  within  the  fiscal 
year  of  such  community  college  region. 

9.  The  community  college  regional  board  of  trustees  shall  direct  that 
payment  of  amounts  for  maintenance  of  the  college  be  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  treasurer  of  the  community  college  sponsored  by  such  region 
for  expenditure  by  such  officer,  subject  to  such  regulations  regarding 
the  custody,  deposit,  audit  and  payment  thereof  as  such  board  of 
trustees  may  deem  proper. 

The  board  of  trustees  may  authorize  the  treasurer  of  the  college  to 
establish  a bank  account  or  accounts  in  the  name  of  the  college  and 
deposit  therein  moneys  received  or  collected  by  the  college,  including 
moneys  appropriated  and  paid  by  the  counties  appointing  members  to  the 
community  college  regional  board  of  trustees,  moneys  received  from 
tuition,  fees,  charges,  sales  of  products  and  services,  and  from  all 
other  sources.  The  board  of  trustees  may  authorize  the  treasurer  to  pay 
all  proper  bills  and  accounts  of  the  college,  including  salaries  and 
wages,  from  funds  in  its  custody.  The  treasurer  shall  execute  a bond  or 
official  undertaking  to  the  community  college  regional  board  of  trustees 
in  such  sum  and  with  such  sureties  as  that  board  shall  require,  the 
expense  of  which  shall  be  a college  charge. 

The  community  college  regional  board  of  trustees  similarly  may 
authorize  the  treasurer  to  establish  and  maintain  petty  cash  funds,  not 
in  excess  of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  for  specified  college  purposes  or 
undertakings,  from  which  may  be  paid,  in  advance  of  audit,  properly 
itemized  and  verified  or  certified  bills  for  materials,  supplies  or 
services  furnished  to  the  college  for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  and 
upon  terms  calling  for  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  vendor  upon  the 
delivery  of  any  such  materials  or  supplies  or  the  rendering  of  any  such 
services.  Lists  of  all  expenditures  made  from  such  petty  cash  funds 
shall  be  presented  to  the  board  of  trustees  at  each  regular  meeting 
thereof,  together  with  the  bills  supporting  such  expenditures,  for  audit 
and  the  board  shall  direct  reimbursement  of  such  petty  cash  funds  from 
the  appropriate  budgetary  item  or  items  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
of  such  bills  which  it  shall  so  audit  and  allow.  Any  of  such  bills  or 
any  portion  of  any  of  such  bills  as  shall  be  disallowed  upon  audit  shall 
be  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  treasurer  and  such  official  shall 
forthwith  reimburse  such  petty  cash  fund  in  the  amount  of  such 
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disallowances . 

The  community  college  regional  board  of  trustees  shall  provide  for 
periodic  audits  of  all  accounts  maintained  at  its  direction  and  render 
such  reports  respecting  any  and  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
college  as  the  local  legislative  body  or  board,  or  other  appropriate 
governing  agency,  may  direct. 

10.  All  proposals  for  the  acquisition  or  construction,  including  new 
construction,  additions  or  reconstruction  of  college  facilities  adopted 
by  a community  college  regional  board  of  trustees  shall  be  approved  by 
the  legislative  body  or  board  of  all  counties  appointing  members  to  such 
board  of  trustees,  and  the  state  university  trustees.  Upon  such 
approvals,  each  participating  county  may  finance  its  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  such  facilities  either  from  any  current 
funds  legally  available  therefor,  or  by  the  issuance  of  obligations 
pursuant  to  the  local  finance  law.  All  counties  participating  in  such 
regional  board  of  trustees  may  together  issue  joint  obligations  pledging 
the  full  faith  and  credit  for  all  participating  counties  jointly  and 
that  each  such  county  shall  pay  a specified  share  of  annual  debt  service 
on  such  joint  obligations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article 
five-g  of  the  general  municipal  law  and  applicable  provisions  of  the 
local  finance  law. 

11.  The  community  college  regional  board  of  trustees,  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  the  state  civil  service  law,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
municipal  employer.  No  civil  service  rights  of  an  employee  of  any 
community  college  or  local  sponsor  shall  be  lost,  impaired  or  affected 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  related  amendments  of 
this  article  into  law. 

12.  For  the  purposes  of  article  fourteen  of  the  civil  service  law,  the 
community  college  regional  board  of  trustees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
public  employer  and  as  such  shall  negotiate  with  and  enter  into  written 
agreements  with  employee  organizations  representing  the  instructional 
staff  and  non-instructional  staff  of  the  community  colleges  that  have 
been  certified  or  recognized  under  such  article.  For  purposes  of  such 
article,  the  president  of  the  community  college  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  chief  executive  officer,  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  community 
college  shall  be  chief  legal  officer,  and  the  community  college  regional 
board  of  trustees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  legislative  body  of  the 
government.  The  state  public  employment  relations  board  shall  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  provisions 
of  such  article. 

13.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  all  references  in  this  section  to 
a "county"  or  "counties"  shall  be  deemed  to  include  a city  or  cities,  or 
a school  district  or  school  districts,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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SUFFOLK’S  EASTERN  CAMPUS  RETENTION  PROGRAM 


by  Randolph  H.  Manning 
Dean  of  Instruction 
Suffolk  County 
Community  College 


Introduction 

Suffolk  County  Community  College  is  a comprehensive  multi-campus  institution  with  loca- 
tions in  Brentwood,  Selden  and  Riverhead  on  Long  Island.  The  Eastern  Campus  is  located  on  a 
192-acre  site  near  Riverhead,  and  contains  three  academic  and  two  auxiliary  buildings.  The 
Marine  Science  Center  is  located  on  a 50-acre  site  with  one  academic  building.  The  Eastern 
Campus  opened  its  doors  in  1977  to  join  the  other  two  campuses  of  the  college.  Today,  Eastern’s 
enrollment  is  about  2,600  students  and  approximately  1800  FTE’s.  Full-time  enrollment  is 
approximately  46%  of  the  total  student  body.  The  campus  has  comprehensive  programs  in  the 
Liberal  Arts,  Accounting  and  Business,  Fine  Arts  (Graphic  and  Interior  Design),  Hospitality 
(Hotel,  Restaurant,  Travel  and  Tourism),  Allied  Health  (Diet  Tech),  Science  and  Technology 
(Science  Lab  Tech,  Horticulture  and  Science),  and  Criminal  Justice  (which  includes  the  Suffolk 
County  Policy  Academy).  Although  all  three  campuses  have  made  great  strides  in  their  efforts  to 
retain  students,  the  Eastern  Campus  has  been  the  pioneer  for  the  College  in  the  area  of  retention. 

Description  of  Retention  Program 

Suffolk’s  Eastern  Campus  has  successfully  designed  and  implemented  an  effective  retention 
program.  This  program  is  built  on  the  belief  that  access  for  students  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
success.  As  a community  college,  we  have  developed  numerous  ways  of  affording  members  of 
the  community  access  to  our  College.  We  have  made  the  same  effort  in  this  past  decade  to 
afford  our  students  the  opportunity  for  both  access  to  our  College  as  well  as  success.  This  multi- 
faceted program  is  woven  into  many  aspects  of  a student  college  experience,  and  is  designed  to 
improve  the  retention  of  the  general  college  population.  The  College’s  retention  program  cur- 
rently includes  the  following:  training  of  key  personnel,  orientation,  universal  testing,  academic 
advisement,  freshman  seminar,  development  courses,  honors  courses,  faculty  workshops,  early 
warning,  early  notification,  Lyceum  studies,  prerequisite  blocks,  College  Skills  Center,  curricu- 
lum and  course  development  and  revision,  course  offerings,  coop/internships  and  exit  inter- 
views, program  review,  and  outcomes  assessment. 

Development  of  the  Program 

The  designing  and  implementing  of  an  effective  retention  program  is  a process  that  goes 
through  many  phases.  The  College  first  explored  the  topic  of  retention  by  answering  two  key 
questions:  What  do  we  mean  by  “retention?"  and  Why  is  retention  an  issue? 

To  answer  the  first  question,  we  immediately  find  there  is  no  simple  way  of  defining  reten- 
tion. Retention  can  mean  keeping  students  until  they  graduate  or  it  can  be  defined  as  keeping 
our  students  until  they  meet  their  educational  goals.  The  second  is  perhaps  a more  accurate  def- 
inition while  simultaneously  more  difficult  to  answer.  It,  of  course,  assumes  we  know  what  each 
student’s  educational  goals  are  and  that  they  remain  relatively  constant  or  any  change  can  be 
monitored.  While  graduation  rates  are  a less  accurate  measure  of  retention,  they  are  more  easily 
quantified.  Yet  another  way  to  explore  retention  is  to  look  at  semester-to-semester  retention 
rates  and  individual  student  tracking  over  several  years. 
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If  we  explore  the  second  question,  why  is  retention  an  issue,  we  see  its  importance  in  offering 
each  student  an  opportunity  for  academic  success  as  well  as  maintaining  enrollment.  Retention 
is  directly  correlated  to  such  things  as  faculty  lines,  budget,  class  schedules  and  a list  of  other 
important  concerns.  There  are  only  two  basic  ways  to  maintain  enrollment:  maintain  our  cur- 
rent student  population  and  recruit  new  students.  If  we  look  at  new  student  recruitment,  we 
find  in  most  areas  nationally  the  high  school  population  has  leveled  off  or  is  in  decline.  More 
new  categories  of  potential  students  have  already  been  explored  and  are  currently  providing  a 
way  to  maintain  enrollment  or  provide  only  modest  temporary  increases. 

So,  how  do  we  maximize  our  retention  effort  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  new  recruiting 
that  must  be  done  while  simultaneously  affording  our  students  the  opportunity  not  only  for 
access,  but  for  success? 

Many  things  must  be  done  to  accomplish  this  task.  We  all  know  how  important  first  impres- 
sions are  in  every  aspect  of  life.  This  phenomenon  holds  true  for  institutions  as  well.  Retention 
begins  with  the  students’  first  contact  with  the  institution.  We  must  realize  that  often  the  admis- 
sions officer  is  the  second  or  third  person  to  come  in  contact  with  a perspective  student.  Often, 
even  before  personal  contact,  the  perspective  candidate  comes  in  contact  with  our  literature, 
brochures,  catalogs  and  other  items  which  help  to  create  a campus  image.  Students  need  to  feel 
connected  — they  need  to  feel  a part  of  and  be  integrated  into  campus  life.  Perhaps  Durkheim 
put  it  best  in  his  discussion  of  suicide.  “People  are  less  likely  to  commit  suicide  the  greater  their 
social  involvement."  Students  are  less  likely  to  commit  academic  suicide  the  greater  their  cam- 
pus involvement. 

There  are  many  pieces  that  are  a part  of  the  retention  puzzle  and  student  involvement  in  college 
life.  When  developing  our  program,  we  looked  at  the  whole  puzzle  and  then  addressed  each  of 
the  pieces  individually.  Different  aspects  of  the  program  were  introduced  until  our  program  was 
completed.  Although  all  areas  are  included  and  the  general  goal  of  increased  student  retention  has 
been  reached,  the  program  undergoes  reviewing  and  revising  to  check  and  chart  its  effectiveness. 

At  the  onset  of  a student’s  integration  into  campus  life,  we  focus  on  his/her  orientation. 
Freshman  Seminar  classes,  training  and  workshops  for  faculty  and  other  key  personnel  who 
have  initial  contact  with  new  students,  and  Universal  Testing.  Orientation  for  all  students  is 
carried  out  by  the  Director  of  Student  Activities,  Dean  of  Students  and  the  Office  of  Instruction. 

Training  sessions  are  scheduled  each  semester  for  faculty  and  personnel.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  training  for  the  Freshman  Seminar  course  and  is  built  around  the  text  “Becoming  a Master 
Student"  by  David  Ellis.  Using  this  text  as  a base  has  helped  the  College  develop  a course  that 
uncovers  the  basic  tools  needed  for  a student’s  success.  Topics  directly  related  to  a student’s  acad- 
emic performance  include  time  management,  note  taking,  reading,  testing  and  resources.  Money, 
health  and  relationships,  topics  which  affect  the  student’s  personal  and  academic  life  and  choices 
are  also  included.  The  catalog  describes  Freshman  Seminar  as  a course  “designed  to  present 
methods  and  techniques  which  students  can  adopt  to  promote  their  perseverance  and  success  at 
the  College.  Specific  topics  to  be  included  will  be  college  procedures  and  resources,  academic 
advisement,  time  management,  goal-setting,  test-and-note  taking,  health  issues  and  other  areas 
related  to  student  success  in  college.”  This  one-credit  course  is  required  for  graduation  for  all  full- 
time day  students.  Freshman  Seminar  was  incorporated  into  students  schedules  on  the  Eastern 
Campus  in  Spring  1987  and  on  the  Ammerman  and  Western  campuses  in  the  Fall  of  1987. 

Universal  testing  was  instituted  in  1987  and  gave  us  a tool  for  identifying  those  students  at 
highest  risk. 

Once  the  student  is  an  active  member  of  the  S.C.C.C.  community,  the  networking  continues 
and,  in  fact,  expands  throughout  our  programs. 

Academic  advisement  is  available  for  all  students,  full-time  or  part-time.  An  advisor  is 
assigned  to  each  matriculated  student  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  counseling  office  is  open 
both  day  and  evenings;  advisors,  career  counselors,  learning  disability  specialists  are  valuable 
resources  available  to  our  students. 

The  college  skills  center  is  open  daily  for  use  by  all  students.  However,  students  enrolled  in 
developmental  courses  have  scheduled  hours  in  the  skills  center.  In  addition,  these  students  are 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  skills  center  on  a regular  basis,  not  just  when  having  difficulty. 
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Tutoring  is  available  for  all  students  through  the  college  skills  center.  Subject  areas  included  reg- 
ularly ate  accounting,  business,  math,  criminology,  reading,  social  science  and  writing.  Tutors 
in  other  subjects  are  made  available  upon  request. 

Developmental  courses  help  students  improve  the  skills  necessary  for  successful  completion 
of  required  content  area  courses. 

The  above-average  student  may  find  the  added  stimulation  and  challenge  of  the  Honors 
Program  to  be  a most  valuable  part  of  the  retention  program.  Faculty  members  can  recommend 
qualified  students  for  Honors  courses  which  can  lead  to  an  honors  degree.  For  admission  into 
an  honors  section,  students  need  a 3.2  cumulative  GPA  and  a B+  or  better  in  Freshman  English, 
or  a faculty  recommendation  and  an  academic  review  by  the  honors  committee. 

Early  Warning  and  Early  Notification  Programs  were  initiated  by  the  Dean  of  Instruction  to 
identify  potential  student  problems  early  in  the  semester.  This  encourages  faculty  to  evaluate 
students  and  intervene  early  in  the  semester. 

Course  prerequisites  have  been  a regular  part  of  Suffolk’s  course  offerings  for  many  years.  When 
courses  are  introduced,  the  curriculum  committee  scrutinizes  the  skills  necessary  for  a student 
to  be  successful  in  any  proposed  course.  As  a result,  prerequisites  have  been  difficult  to  enforce. 
However,  in  1988  prerequisite  blocks  were  computerized.  These  computer  blocks  prevent  stu- 
dents from  enrolling  in  courses  that  they  are  not  prepared  for,  ag^in,  maximizing  their  chances 
of  success.  These  course  prerequisites  are  periodically  reviewed  and  constantly  under  revision. 

Since  1986  Coop/Internships  have  been  offered  in  academic  and  career  areas,  including 
Business,  Graphic  Design,  Travel  and  Tourism,  Restaurant  and  Hotel  Management,  Political 
Science,  Women’s  Studies,  Interior  Design,  Horticulture,  Broadcast  Communications,  Paralegal 
and  Marine  Science.  Coop/lntemship  opportunities  provide  students  with  “hands-on"  experi- 
ence in  the  area  they  are  pursuing.  These  programs  benefit  the  students  academically  and  pro- 
fessionally, as  well  as  financially.  In  surveys  conducted  by  the  College  of  nonretuming  students, 
financial  reasons  were  frequently  stated  as  being  the  reason  for  leaving  the  College.  These  pro- 
grams assist  in  addressing  this  need.  In  the  Fall  of  1990,  the  Eastern  Campus  was  successful  in 
securing  a Cooperative  Education  Grant.  This  grant  will  mean  about  a half-million  dollars  over 
five  years  and  has  allowed  us  to  hire  a full-time  coop  director,  two  coordinators,  and  a secretary. 

We  also  hired  faculty  to  work  on  curriculum  development  in  Cooperative  Education  during  the 
summer  of  1991.  One  of  the  coordinators  has  taken  on  the  task  of  expanding  the  program  to 
the  other  campuses  of  the  College. 

Lyceum  studies  is  a thematic  lecture  program  offered  on  the  Eastern  Campus  for  student 
enrichment  and  personal  interest.  Themes  in  the  past  have  included  our  Environment,  the  First 
Amendment,  The  Family,  and  Heroism.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  award  one  unit  of  acad- 
emic credit  to  students  who  attend  various  Lyceum  events  during  a semester  and  demonstrate 
that  they  have  gained  knowledge  about  the  thematic  topics.  This  is  a one -credit  course  open  to 
all  students,  and  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times  for  Liberal  Arts  credit.  Lyceum  events 
are  scheduled  throughout  the  semester.  Students  enrolled  in  Lyceum  Studies  will  have  the  addi- 
tional requirement  of  reading  a book  related  to  the  Lyceum  events.  They  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  one  or  more  discussions  of  that  book  and  will  be  required  to  write  a paper,  due  at 
the  end  of  the  semester,  integrating  thematically  the  various  Lyceum  experiences  of  the  semester. 

The  puzzle  for  each  individual  is  completed  with  exit  interviews  conducted  by  counseling  or 
the  registrar’s  office.  Students  withdrawing  from  the  College  without  completion  of  a certificate 
or  a degree  are  required  to  complete  a questionnaire  stating  the  reason  for  withdrawing.  The 
results  of  these  interviews  are  recorded  and  maintained  in  the  students  academic  file. 

Specific  Goal  and  Objectives  of  the  Retention  Program 

The  specific  goal  of  the  retention  program  was  to  increase  retention  of  students  by  providing 
them  with  the  skills  and  support  necessary  to  succeed.  The  group  targeted  for  this  retention 
program  waste  the  entire  general  campus  population  with  special  emphasis  on  those  students  at 
highest  risk.  Since  historically  a large  percentage  of  students  are  lost  early  in  the  first  semester  of 
college,  early  identification  of  students  with  academic  deficiencies  is  essential  to  their  success. 

These  students  were  identified  through  the  Universal  Testing  Program  which  was  instituted  in 
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January  1987  on  the  Eastern  Campus.  Prior  to  then,  students  were  tested  in  reading,  math,  and 
English  classes  without  mandatory  placement.  The  results  were  used  during  counseling  to  en- 
courage students  to  take  basic  courses.  However,  the  tests  were  administered  to  students  enrolled 
in  basic  reading,  math  or  English  courses.  Through  the  instituting  of  Universal  Testing,  all  matric- 
ulated students  were  tested.  A study  of  non-matriculated  students  found  that  their  use  of  coun- 
seling and  course  selection  process  was  relatively  accurate.  Non-matriculated  students  tended  to 
be  older,  more  mature,  and  usually  self-motivated,  but  were  less  confident  in  their  prior  knowl- 
edge, and  thus  more  likely  to  take  or  repeat  prerequisites.  We  then  used  the  Universal  Testing 
scores,  in  combination  with  other  standardized  test  scores  in  the  students  high  school  record,  to 
institute  mandatory  placement  in  developmental  courses  when  necessary.  This  resulted  in  elimi- 
nating the  loss  of  some  students  that  "fell  through  the  cracks." 

Each  campus  offers  a program  that  provides  intensive  assistance  to  help  students  prepare  for 
college  course  work.  Soon  after  the  students  are  admitted  and  assigned  a matriculated  status,  they 
are  contacted  to  arrange  a time  to  take  the  Computerized  Placement  Tests  required  of  all  newly- 
admitted,  full  and  part-time  matriculated  students.  These  tests  were  developed  to  determine 
what  level  of  course  work  is  appropriate  for  new  students,  college-level  or  some  level  of  devel- 
opmental studies.  Students  transferring  from  another  college  who  can  demonstrate  they  have 
successfully  completed  the  appropriate  college-level  courses  may  have  the  placement  test  require- 
ment waived.  The  developmental  program  may  lengthen  the  time  required  to  complete  a degree. 

While  in  the  developmental  program,  students  may  enroll  in  no  more  than  14  hours/credits 
and  make  changes  in  courses  only  after  written  approval  by  the  Office  of  Instruction  or  the 
Counseling  Office  at  the  Eastern  Campus.  The  developmental  program  provides  a wide  range  of 
support  services  including  individual  counseling  and  advisement.  In  addition,  there  is  a college 
skills  center  which  offers  faculty  and  peer  tutoring  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics.  Finan- 
cial assistance  is  also  provided  to  students  meeting  specific  criteria  of  need  who  otherwise  might 
not  be  able  to  attend  college.  The  Eastern  Campus  has  followed  the  theory  that  "time  on  task"  is 
an  important  ingredient  in  building  basic  skills.  We  have  added  interdisciplinary  courses  in 
Critical  Thinking  to  our  developmen-tal  classes.  Students  in  Level  1 Developmental  classes  take 
Math,  Reading,  English,  and  Critical  Thinking  1D09,  three  hours  each  for  a total  of  twelve  hours. 

The  general  college  population  is  addressed  throughout  our  program  in  all  the  areas  previ- 
ously mentioned. 

Results  and  Outcomes  for  Students  and  the  Institution 

The  campus  is  continuously  reviewing  the  figures  that  help  chart  the  success  of  our  retention 
program  and,  ultimately,  our  students. 

We  can  compare  figures  that  point  to  student  success  and  improved  retention  enrollment  for 
the  institution.  Studying  the  before  and  after  effects  of  the  retention  program  will  show  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  which  remains  enrolled  after  one  semester.  (The  highest  per- 
centage of  students  drop  out  after  one  semester.) 

The  chart  below  compares  the  percent  of  students  remaining  after  one  semester  of  college. 

EASTERN  CAMPUS  PERSISTENCE  RATE 


Semester 

Total  No. 

No.  of  Student  Remaining 

Percent 

Entering 

Entering* 

After  One  Semester 

Remaining 

2/85 

106 

72.6% 

146 

9/85 

295 

71.8% 

411 

2/86 

113 

74.8% 

151 

9/86 

345 

73.4% 

470 

2/87 

156 

78.8% 

198 

9/87 

307 

83.4% 

368 

2/88 

101 

97.1% 

104 

9/88 

450 

88.9% 

506 

Figures  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  tenth 

’Higher  No.  entering  in  fall  semester  * ’Start  of  Universal  Testing 
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Use  of  Resources 

Our  retention  program  has  been  implemented  within  the  College’s  budget. 

The  largest  expense  resulting  from  the  incorporation  of  this  program  was  due  to  the  Univer- 
sal Testing.  It  was  determined  that  the  testing  fee,  to  cover  tests,  proctoring  and  scoring,  would 
be  twenty  dollars  per  student.  This  fee  is  included  in  the  student’s  tuition  and  fees  package  as  a 
placement  testing  fee. 

Due  to  the  institution’s  interest  in  making  retention  a priority,  funds  have  been  shifted  to 
cover  the  additional  expenses  created  by  this  program.  Training  sessions  and  workshops,  orien- 
tation, academic  advisement,  the  developmental  center  program,  College  Skills  Center  and 
tutoring.  Early  Warning  and  Notification  and  Honors  Programs  are  all  included  in  the  annual 
budget.  These  services  have  become  standard  at  the  College. 

The  College  has  examined  other  possibilities,  such  as  additional  workshops  and  an  expanded 
mentoring  program,  but  cannot  increase  the  budget  at  this  point  in  time. 

Potential  for  Adaptation  by  Other  Institutions 

The  program  we  have  instituted  for  retention  of  our  students  could  be  easily  adapted  by 
other  institutions.  Modifications  could  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  college.  We 
presently  use  the  computer  version  of  the  New  Jersey  Basic  Skills  Test  which  has  been  comput- 
erized for  our  use.  Our  program  affords  other  institutions  the  possibility  of  adapting  those  seg- 
ments which  would  be  most  beneficial  and  best  fit  their  needs. 

Since  the  preparation  of  our  initial  descriptive  manuscript,  we  have  been  analyzing  the  data 
collected  from  our  initial  enrollment  data  entry  questionnaire  and  grade  distribution  reports. 

This  has  helped  us  to  answer  two  additional  questions:  1)  Who  attends  the  Eastern  Campus  of 
Suffolk  Community  College?  and  2)  Have  the  changes  instituted  in  our  developmental  courses 
made  any  significant  difference  in  student  performance? 

By  analyzing  our  initial  enrollment  data  entry  forms,  which  contained  over  5,600  cases,  the 
following  profile  of  our  student  body  emerged.  When  we  look  at  age,  we  found  that  39.9%  of 
our  student  body  was  under  age  20,  that  is  traditional  freshman  and  sophomore  college-age 
students.  In  addition,  the  following  age  cohorts  were  as  follows: 

Ages  20  - 24  - 19.4%  Ages  25-29  - 1 1 .6% 

Ages  30  - 39  - 17.4%  Ages  40-59  - 10.5%  and 

over  60  a 1.2% 

We  found  that  46.7  of  our  students  took  a full-time  course  load  of  12  credits  or  more.  Most  of 
those  who  attend  full-time  were  under  20,  attending  during  the  day  and  planned  to  transfer. 
Those  students  who  attended  evenings  were  those  who  attend  to  improve  their  job  skills,  and 
those  who  attend  for  personal  interest  tended  to  take  four  or  less  credits  a semester.  This  nor- 
mally would  translate  into  one  course  at  a time.  It  was  also  most  interesting  to  find  that  45%  of 
our  students  reported  their  reason  for  attending  as  “job  preparation,”  while  22%  attend  with  the 
objective  of  transferring  to  another  institution.  We  also  found  that  only  55.3%  entered  with  the 
objective  of  receiving  a certificate  or  a degree.  It  is  also  noteworthy  to  mention  that  42.5%  of  our 
students  work  between  2 1 and  40  hours'week.  When  we  consider  that  only  55.3%  enter  with  the 
objective  of  completing  a degree  or  certificate,  and  although  22%  plan  to  transfer,  we  found  no 
correlation  between  those  who  plan  to  graduate  and  those  who  plan  to  transfer.  Therefore,  our 
retention  statistics  become  even  more  significant  if  we  begin  with  the  premise  that  22%  plan  to 
transfer,  often  after  the  completion  of  one  semester,  and  only  55.3%  ever  intended  to  get  a de- 
gree or  certificate.  It  is  our  hope  to  expand  upon  this  segment  of  the  analysis  and  determine  the 
actual  percentage  of  those  students  who  persist  until  they  have  accomplished  their  intended  goals. 
We  are  also  interested  in  examining  the  question  as  to  whether  our  efforts  have  encour-aged  the 
quest  for  higher  education  and  have  caused  student  goals  and  self-expectations  to  increase. 

The  second  part  of  our  current  analysis  is  to  look  at  student  performance  in  our  developmen- 
tal courses  since  the  additional  of  the  Critical  Thinking  course.  This  change  was  implemented  to 
allow  students  more  “time  on  task"  while  simultaneously  allowing  a developmental  student  to 
attend  full-time  without  being  required  to  take  a content-area  course.  After  looking  at  pre-  and 
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post-test  data,  we  were  able  to  determine  a significant  increase  in  post-test  results  after  the  addi- 
tion of  first  a recitation  hour  in  1987,  then  the  Critical  Thinking  course.  However,  we  were  also 
interested  in  an  analysis  of  course  performance.  The  following  chart  shows  a post- 1987  increase 
in  satisfactory  grade  completions.  In  EG  10  Develop-mental  English,  the  increased  performance 
was  significant  at  the  .001  level. 


EE  10  Heading  irm  the  Content  Area 
Grades  Broken  down  by  Year.  CM  Square  = 14.68,  p.  <.05 


F 

D 

C or  Above 

Year 

N 

Row  % 

N 

Row  % 

N 

Row  % 

Total 

1986 

3 

12.0 

4 

16.0 

18 

72.0 

25 

1987 

5 

8.77 

9 

15.8 

43 

75.4 

57 

1988 

8 

6.15 

n 

8.46 

111 

85.38 

130 

1989 

7 

4.39 

6 

3.75 

147 

91.88 

160 

EG10  Developmental  Writing 

Grades  Broken  down  by  Year.  Chi  Square  = 

= 28.63,  p.  <.001 

u 

R 

s 

Year 

N 

Row  % 

N 

Row  % 

N 

Row  % 

Total 

1986 

5 

16.0 

1 

3.2 

25 

80.6 

31 

1987 

3 

5.01 

12 

20.3 

44 

74.6 

59 

1988 

5 

4.85 

1 

.97 

97 

94.2 

103 

1989 

9 

8.57 

6 

5.7 

90 

85.7 

105 

MA10  Developmental  Mathematics  Skills 

Grades  Broken  down  by  Year.  Chi  Square 

= 17.56,  p.  <.01 

u 

R 

S 

Year 

N 

Row  % 

N 

Row  % 

N 

Row  % 

Total 

1986 

2 

9.5 

7 

33.3 

12 

57.1 

21 

1987 

6 

18.2 

6 

18.2 

21 

63.6 

33 

1988 

l 

2.6 

3 

7.9 

34 

89.5 

38 

1989 

1 

2.5 

4 

10.0 

35 

87.5 

40 

MAO  5 Algebra  1 

Grades  Broken  down  by  Year.  Chi  Square 

= 11.73,  p.  <.06 

u 

R 

S 

Year 

N 

Row  % 

N 

Row  % 

N 

Row  % 

Total 

1986 

10 

22.2 

10 

22.2 

25 

55.6 

45 

1987 

12 

9.4 

5 

9.4 

36 

67.9 

53 

1988 

10 

11.7 

9 

11.7 

58 

75.3 

77 

1989 

5 

14.9 

10 

14.9 

52 

77.6 

67 

It  is  our  hope  to  continue  to  analyze  the  data  collected  in  an  effort  to  answer  many  of  the  yet 
unanswered  questions.  We  will  continue  to  refine  our  retention  program  as  our  goal  is  to  give 
students  every  possible  chance  at  academic  success. 
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BACKGROUND 


sijny  Community  College  Topical  Paper  Number  1 focuses  on 
r*The  Historical  Development  of  the  Community  Colleges  of  th 
State  ini?erlity  of  NeS  York."  It  is  an  appropriate  beginning 
fo?  what  will  be  a series  of  publications  discussing  topics  of 
General  interest  to  those  seeking  to  learn  more  about  the  his 
Tory,  operation  and  development  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  community  college  system.  Readers  seeking  more  detailed 
Information  about  the  historical  development  of  SUNY  community 
college  will  find  the  six  pages  of  footnotes  of  special  interest. 
It  should  be  noted  that  some  details  of  this  paper  may  be  open  to 
differing  historial  interpretation,  as  memories  vary  and  specific 
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coliegeUgovernance^system.  This  paper  will  also  be  authored  by 

Dr.  Martens. 
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THE  historical  development  of  the  community  colleges 

“ OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Introduction 

State  University  of  New  York's  (SUNY's)  thirty  community  colleges 
serve  over  175,000  full-  and  part-time  students,  with  more  than  a 
quarter  million  different  individuals  registered  in  their  credit- 
ed credit-free  courses.  The  history  of  the  community  colleges 
in  New  York  is  a relatively  short  one  because  legislation  to 
provide  for  their  establishment  was  passed  only  as  recently  as 
1948.  .Their  creation  and  explosive  growth  as  distinctive  open 
door"  colleges,  is  a remarkable  accomplishment  in  New  York 
State's  higher  education  history. 


The  pattern  of  growth  and  development  of  New  York's  early  twen- 
tieth century  farm  schools  into  regionally  located  two-year 
agricultural  and  technical  institutes,  is  not  reviewed  here 
because  these  institutes  are  integral  parts  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity. Their  fully  state-supported  programs  are  overwhelmingly 
technical/vocational  in  nature,  making  the  focus  of  their  educa- 
tional philosophy  considerably  different  from  that  of  the  locally 
sponsored  but  state-aided  community  colleges. 

The  seven  community  colleges  in  New  York  City  are  not  reviewed  in 
this  paper  since  they  are  no  longer  part  of  SUNY.  These  col- 
leges , with  their  more  than  60,000  full-time  equivalent  students, 
were  coordinated  by  the  State  University  until  1975,  when  their 
status  was  changed.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  New  York 
City,  as  the  single  board  of  trustees  for  these  institutions, 
became  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  City  University , making  these 
community  colleges  a part  of  the  City  University  system. 


Early  Ideas  and  Efforts  to  Expand  Educational  Opportunities 

New  York's  community  college  movement  emerged  later  in  New  York 
State  than  in  most  other  states*  Although  some  of  the  ^eas 
associated  with  this  movement  had  roots  deep  in  New  York  s 
history,  the  development  of  community  colleges  was  a unique 
response  to  powerful  socioeconomic  forces  felt  in  the  State  m 
the  mid- twentieth  century.  The  resulting  commitment  to  access 
and  service  was  no  less  strong  than  in  states  with  long-estab- 
lished junior  colleges. 


Early  efforts  to  extend  higher  learning  in  New  York  State  and  to 
provide  vocational  opportunities  for  its  youth  can  be  seen  in  the 
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purposes  announced  for  Peoples  College  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

( 1 ) It  can  be  seen  in  the  normal  schools  established  after  the 
0ivil  War  and  the  vocational  farm  schools  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. (2)  However,  no  grass  roots  demand  for  junior  colleges 
as  an  extension  of  the  public  school  system  appeared  in  New  York 
State  in  the  early  1920's,  as  occurred  in  some  states. (3)  Even 

go , s f i yq=ypar  expenrnpnt with — twenty— -two — Emergency  Collegiate 

Centers  during  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's  convinced  New 
YbTkefs  that  college  courses  could  be  taken  by  students  while 
living  at  home. (4) 

The  Increased  Demand  for  Two-Year  College  Education 

Leads  to  the  Community  College  Legislation  of  1948 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Emergency  Collegiate  Centers  was  to 
whet  the  appetite  of  the  people  of  New  York  for  more.  The  1936 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Education  Department  pointed  out  that 
there  was  much  talk  in  the  State  concerning  the  need  for  junior 
colleges  so  that  college  credit  could  be  earned  near  home.  But 
when  World  War  II  came,  with  it  came  recognition  of  the  need  to 
provide  increased  technical  training  for  the  youth  of  the  State. 

The  Board  of  Regents  developed  its  Plan  for  Post  War  Education  in 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1945  as  a major  proposal  to  create 
twenty-two  entirely  new  postsecondary  institutes  that  would 
combine  technical  training  with  general  education. ( 5)  When  a 
Temporary  Commission  on  Institutes  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences 
examined . this  plan,  five  postsecondary  technical/vocational 
•institutions  were  recommended  as  a five-year  experiment. . These 
fully  state-supported  units  were  opened  in  temporary  facilities 
at  Binghamton,  Buffalo,  New  York  City,  White  Plains  and  Utica. 
Meanwhile,  college  centers  offering  two-year  transfer  programs  to 
returning  veterans  were  opened  by  the  Associated  Colleges  of 
Upper  New  York,  near  Lake  Seneca,  and  at  Utica,  Plattsburgh  and 
Middletown  High  School.  These  "junior"  college  units  operated 
until  1950  under  private  college  auspices. 


The  perceived  need  for  technical  education  in  New  York  State  in 
the  late  1940 's,  the  shortage  of  four-year  college  facilities  and 
3 growing  belief  that  discrimination  in  admission  was  being 
practiced  at  existing  colleges  added  fuel  to  a loud  public  demand 
at  that  time  for  the  creation  of  a state  university,  a- public 
higher  education  structure  that  existed  in  every  other  state  at 
that  time. (6)  The  Temporary  Commission  on  the  Need  for  a State 
University  was  established  in  1946  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  need  for_new  state-supported  institutions. 

It  was  while  the  staff  of  this ’ temporary  commission  was  writing  a 
series  of  insightful  technical  reports  that  the  1947  Report  of 
the_Presidgnt ' s Commission  on  Higher  Education  appeared  on  the 
national  scene . ( 7 ) The-  Commi'SSltflT  s Higher  Education  for  Ameri- 
can  Democracy:  Establishing  the  Goals  provided  some  of  the 

clearest  and  most  far-reaching  statements  ever  written  on  both 
the  need  to  expand  educational  opportunity  and  to  develop  diverse 
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, services  in  communities  across  the  nation.  The  term 

educational  services  1 used  in  this  report.  It  helped  to 

"community  college  ofdtJ*  nature  of  comprehensive  community- 

spread  an  und®r™£°  a*  then  being  outlined  by  influential 
based  two-year  educat  . 0?  the  term  "community  college" 

educators.  Although  the  meaning  oi^  ^ decades  o£  che  1960.s 

W3d  ?970's  S the  community  college  movement  exploded  across  the 
and  1970  s,  renort  of  New  York’s  Temporary  Commission  on 

JSffi  assfs 

wSuld  include  community  colleges,  the  Commission  recommended: 

i Establishment,  with  state  aid,  of  locally 
i administered  public  community  colleges, 
j offering  two-year  terminal  general  and 
1 technical  education,  thus  providing  for 
an  important  unmet  need  in  the  education- 
al system  of  New  York  State.  The  capital 
costs  of  these  colleges  should  be  shared 
equally  by  the  localities  and  by  the  state. 

One-third  of  the  current  costs  should  be 
financed  by  local  contributions,  one-third 
by  student  fees,  end  one-third  by  state  ard 
under  a long-range  plan  prepared  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  State  University,  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  by 
the  Governor.  The  existing  state  insti- 
tutes should  be  converted  into  local 
community  colleges  where  feasible. (8) 

, ^ f a result  of  a compromise  between 

This  conclusion  s,  ' - newly  envisioned  community 

2S 

maintained  SETS  JUX  ’ 

?rty'sn?e^2iSataion:nmade19ifcl^fthaet  SSou ,1  State  University 

would  control  the  ooimunity  colleges  ' programs  ,^s  ^ respon_ 

|tSieS|«  th^financing  of  the  =olleges  as_it  would  be  for  all 
other  units  within  the  new  university  system— 


Thus,  it  was  with  widespread  acceptance  of  the  ^o^ission'  passed> 
recommendations,  that  c^*er  696  j ° JL®  for  the  development^ 


recommendations,  that  Chapter  mo  or  ™ ---  ^development 
March  12  of  that  year,  seating  the  course  tor  one 
community  colleges  in  the  S§&te...o.f  New  York. 
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The  Establishment  and  Explosive  Growth  of  the  Community  College 
Leads  to  an  Extensive  and  Varied  System  by  the  1970  s 

w Ynrk  state's  1948  enabling  legislation  for  "Community . Colleges 

and  state-aided  Four-Year  Colleges"  authorized  the  ^establishment 
and  operation  of  community  colleges: 

...  either  individually  or  jointly,  by  counties, 
cities  or  intermediate  school  districts,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and 
providing  two-year  postsecondary  programs  pur-  , 

suant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  state 
university  trustees  and  receiving  financial 
assistance  from  the  state  theref or * ( 10 ) 

Two-year,  post  high  school  programs  combining  technical  education 
with  general  education  were  to  be  offered,  along  with  transfer 
opportunities  to  regular  four-year  colleges,  and  special  courses 
and  extension  work  for  part-time  students* 

Almost  immediately,  Orange  County  Community 

Community  College  came  into  being,  followed  by  Auburn  three  years 
later. (11)  The  gift  of  an  estate  to  be  used  as  a campus  and 
valued  at  $3  million  speeded  Orange  County  Community  College  s 
establishment.  State  support  of  the  temporary  ^titutes  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Veteran  s Vocational  School  at 
Trov  New  York  was  discontinued  and  the  institutes  also  were 
,l°nlm ed^flfflSoi ty  colleges  in  1953,  under  local  sponsorship. 
^ibacS^were  established  to  permit  sharing  of  sponsor 
5ort^costs  with  the  home  counties  of  students  attending  these 
new" colleges*  However,  the  original  limitation  placed  on  the 
former  institutes  to  provide  "terminal  training"  continued  only 
until  1957.  Comprehensive  community  college  programs  were  then 
permitted  at  the  option  of  the  local  sponsor. (12) 

The  growth  of  New  York's  new  community  college  network  proceeded 
slowly  at  first  and  then  at  a rapid  pace.  State  University  s 
trustees  formulated  a long-range  master  plan  in  1950,  as  they  had 

been  charged  to  do,  for  the  "establishment  of  community  colleges 

in  areas  most  suitable  for  and  most  in  need  of  such  institu- 
tions. "(13)  Although  the  plants  release  met  with  considerable 
disagreement  regarding  responsibility  for  its  execution  at  h 
state  level,  the  Attorney  General  of  New  Yo^. a^horl^nJJf®  of 
the  plan  to  guide  local  communities  in  establishing  community 
colleges  under  their  sponsorship. ( 14 ) Furthermore,  Jhe 
tion  of  a taxpayer's  suit,  brought  in  1957  against  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Rensselaer  County  regarding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  county  supporting  a community  college,  provided  an  . 
tional  impetus  to  local  authorities  to  develop  higher  education 

close  to  home. (15)  * 
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i • t-horefnre  that  New  York  State  had  no  grass 

It  has  been  claJm®*' J?®{!  ? demand  for  community  colleges  arose 
roots  movement  from  whi  ^riainated  with  the  Temporary  Commis- 

but  rather  that  the  c°n®®f^°5^^?Sity  as  its  staff  struggled  to 
sion  on  the  Need  for+.a2tate  University  a r educational 

respond  to  the  dEve  ®qP  the  suggestion  did  not  lack 

facilities  in  the  State.  . ^e?  an  obvious  need.  The  then 
historical  roots  or  f colleges  to  serve  many  purposes  was 
current  need  for  l0°a\ °°£r®g®  ^issiont  s staff  was  aware, 

Cleariy  evade provide^examples  of  what  needed  to  be 
Michigan  and  California  proviue  ^ that  the  state  legisla- 

done.  It  was  in  Iqually  with  local 

ture  responded,  providing  capit  costs  be  shared  by  student 

' state^i^and^sponsor^support  larder  to  develop  New 

York's  community  colleges. 

once  these  conutunity. colleges  wer re 

in  response  to  the  diverse. educational  ne< ef*  existence  by  li9M>, 
bodies . Eighteen  commixnxtY  towarQ  tKe~goaI~of "placing 

and  tremendbus  strides  state  within  commuting  dis- 

■•every  high  school  graduate  in  the  trustees  of  state 

tance  of  a ^^“/f^ri^iesponse  to  a fundamental  need. 
University  called  it  a dramat  esp  39,222  full-time  and 

range  of  courses. (19) 

- a.hA  logo's  was  at  last  fulfilled.  The  vision  of 
The  promise  of  the  1930  s . and  Qf  later  educational 

the  staff  of  the  Temporary  1967  a varied  network  of 

- the  old 

divlsiye° quest ior^of  vocational/technical  versus  university 

5SSS  more 

suited  to  the  socioeconomic  needs  of  the  1970  . 

Problems  of  Access,  Quality  and  Fiscal  Support 
r.oaH  to  an  Expanded  Community  college  Missioji 

4^  p?o"2r  ^ianment  wjUjL-^tate.  University 

By  1972,  community  coHege  students  had  l^^^im^and  55?221 
from  five  years  earlier.  A total  or  , . T+.  s _ nne> 

part-time  credit  ®ourset?a^dJwgSrapid  growt^of  the  community 

colleges0!! so'created ' a series  of f prdbl-. | related  to  their^ 

education  costs. 
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The  need  for  higher  education  by  the  youth  of  New  York  State  was 
so  great  that  the  community  colleges  were  swamped  by  this  demand, 
in  effect  denying  access  for  the  socioeconomically  disadvantaged 
who  could  not-gcEford  the  required  tuition.  A legislative  consul- 
tant in-  196£"calied  for  a new  setting  in  which  to  educate  the 
State 1 dirsadYaTitaged  youth.  (20)  Dorothy  Knoell  studied  the 
matter  and  concluded  that: 


State  University  should  look  to  its  present 
two-year  colleges  to  expand  opportunity, 
before  considering  seriously  the  creation 
of  a new  type  of  institution. ( 21 ) 


The  end  result  of  this  was:  (1)  the  creation  of  a few  Equal 

Educational  Opportunity  Centers  under  the  administration  of  some 
community  colleges ;( 22  ) (2)  the  participation  of  many  community 

colleges  in  a Statewide  "SEEK"  type  of  program  known  as  the 
Educational  Opportunity  Program  (EOP)  for  educationally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  students  deemed  to  have  the  potential 
for  achieving  a higher  education?  ( 23 ) and,  (3)  the  even  wider 
participation  of  community  colleges  in  a new  program  of  "open- 
dopr"  rTdir4  — eomrsalina  and  developmental  education,  known  as 

’’full  opportunity ."( 24 ) J;-  •_ 

"The  Full  Opportunity.  Program  (FOP)  of  1970  guaranteed  admission 
to  an  "appropriate  program  of  the  participating  community  college 
to  all  high  scliool  graduates  of  the  previous  year  and  veterans, 
both  groups  in  the  college's  sponsorship  area.  The  incentive  to 
provide  this  " flu^-oppei^tuni ty"  was  increased  operating  aid- from 
the  State.  Ali^but  four  community  colleges  were  approved  FOP 
colleges  by  January  1971,  following  State  University  acceptance 
of  their  FOP  pl\ns.  Five/years  later,  all  community  colleges 
were  so  designat&d~,_Jt hereby  expanding  the  mission  of  New  York's 
community  colleges  to  include  that  of  "risk  students"  for  whom 
counseling  and  remedial  work  would  be  provided. 


In  spite  of  the  growing  acceptance  of  two-year  graduates  at 
public  and  private  four-year  colleges  and  universities,  the 
question  of  quality  also  needed  attention.  It  was  the  diversity 
of  curricula,  with  a plethora  of  titles,  in  the  rapidly  growing 
community  colleges  that  created  confused  program  structures  and 
course  content. (26)  Thus,  the  State  University  had  to  assume 
increased  responsibility  for  approving  new  programs  and  retaining 
existing  ones.  Community  college  programs  became  subject  to 
State  Uni verity 1 classification  system,  based  on  the 

HEGIS  classification  ofaisciplines  and  degrees.  The  Univer- 
'sT^y'S  uff±ce-©f— Academic  Programs,  Policy  and  Planning  developed 
guidelines  for  the  submission  of  new  program  proposals  and 
procedures  for  the  review  of  these  proposals  by  Presidents  within 
the  coordinating  region  of  the  institution. ( 27 ) It  was  hoped, 
therefore,  that  unnecessary  duplication  would  be  eliminated  and 
improved  assessments  made  of  region-wide  demands  for  high  cost 
programs.  Furthermore,  guidelines  for  the  elimination  of  pro- 
grams were  also  developed;  and,  eventually,  procedures  for  the 
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review  of  all  programs  aT'th^tKjdergraduate  level  over  a series 
of  successive  five-year  periods. (28)  In  this  way  the  scattered 
rnmmuhi-tv  colleges  were  aligned  more  closely  with  the  overall 
educational  goals  and  structure  of  the  State  University  system, 
in  order  to  ensure  academic  integrity  and  enhanced  quality  of  all 
program  offerings. 

The  question  of  adequate  fiscal  support  for  the  community  colleg- 
es was  a difficult  matter  to  resolve.  The  colleges'  tuition  had 
to  remain  low  if  the  students  were  to  afford  this  cost.  The 
expanded  enrollments  and  the  increased  cost  of  higher  education 
had  created  a financial  burden  for  the  sponsors,  which  was 
aggravated  by  discrepancies  stemming  from  the  chargeback  system. 
In  fact,  the  old  one-third  formula  failed  to  exist.  The  Heald 
Committee  had  proposed  as  early  as  1960  that  the  state  provide 
more  aid  for  the  exploding  community  colleges--50  percent  instead 
of  the  approximately  one-third  of  operating  costs. (29)  Yet  this 
was  not  a question  that  could  be  isolated  from  the  need  to 
improve. the  administration  and  educational  management  of  the 
community  colleges  if  accountability  was  to  be  enhanced. 

A task  force  on  "Problems  of  the  Community  Colleges"  was  appoint- 
ed, therefore,  by  State  University's  Chancellor  following  release 
of  the  University's  1972  Master  Plan  that  said: 

"...  the  time  has  come  for  the  University 
to  move  to  bring  the  public  community 
colleges  more  fully  within  the  framework 
of  the  State  University.  While  these 
colleges  must  retain  local  roots,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  current  ambiguous 
relationships  cannot  continue.  Amend- 
ment of  the  community  college  law  and 
revisions  of  administrative  regulations 
will  be  sought  by  the  University,  where 
necessary,  to  align  the  community  colleges 
more  closely  to  the  overall  educational, 
administrative  and  fiscal  structure 
and  program  of  the  State  University .( 30 ) 

This  task. force  took  steps  immediately  to  consider  a number  of 
fiscally  related  problems  of  community  college  management  and 
accountability.  Variations  in  the  locations  of  power  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  community  college  budgets  and  construction 
programs  were  examined,  along  with  the  irregular  and  inconsistent 
procedures  used.  The  varying  degrees  of  sponsor  control,  person- 
nel matters,  and  a variety  of  other  fiscal  difficulties  were 
reviewed.  These  problems  were,  in  part,  a result  of  the  isola- 
tion of  the  scattered  community  colleges  from  high-level  Univer- 
sity advice  and  assistance,  as  both  colleges  and  sponsors  re- 
sponded in  various  ways  to  their  unique  administrative  difficul- 
ties . ( 31 ) 
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New  York's  Legislative  Commission  on  Expenditure  Review  also 
examined  this  matter  in  1973.  In  its  Evaluation  of  Two-Year 
Colleae  Trends,  analyzing  enrollment  growth,  program  offerings, 
finances  and  capital  facilities,  the  Commission  pointed  out  that 
problems  of  excessive  sponsor  control  existed  at  some  community 
colleges. ( 32 ) 

A task  force  on  Financing/Higher  Education  created  by  Governor- 
Rockefeller  and  chaired  by  Francis  Keppel  also  made  a report  in 
3 973.  This  report  said  tljat  the  community  colleges  had  earned, 
the  right  to  the  priority  attention  then  being  given  them  but 
discrepancies  among  them  in  quality  and  access  needed  to  be 
reduced. (33)  Community  colleges  not  in  New  York  City  needed  to 
be  more  closely  integrated  into  the  State's  public  higher  educa- 
tion system,  so  as  to: 

become  more  effectively  a part  of  the  State 

University  of  New  York  with  regard  to  their 
--poet hods  of  finance  and  governance. ..  (34) 
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It  was  furtheV  recommended  that  the  Governor  appoint  more  than 
half  of  the  trustees  of  these  colleges  and  that  the  state  supply 
more  than  60  percent  of  their  operating  costs. 

A Joint  Legislative  Committee  reported  to  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  the  following  year  on  the  matter  of  the  State  s 
student  tuition  assistance  program  and  said  that  it  was  ready  to 
work  with  State  University  in  formalizing  and  reorienting  the 
community  college  structure  and  operations. ( 35)  This  legislative 
report  pointed  out  that  a 1973  higher  education  omnibus  bill  had 
directed  State  University  to  develop  plans  and  procedures  for 
insuring  quality  degree  offerings,  specific  budgetary  processes 
and  certain  other  activities  in  all  community  colleges. ( 36 ) 

As  noted  above,  the  State  University  in  the  mid-1970's  did  take 
steps  to  provide  closer  oversight^jof--a±incoinmunity  college 
certificate  and  degree  programs ^ Furthermore  ,-i:h$-Cpde  of 
Standards  and  Procedures  for  the  Administration  and  Operation  of 
Community  Colleges  was  thoroughly  revised  in  the  early  1970  s 
incorporating  a new  state-aid  funding  formula  based  upon  maximum 
limitations. 

The  budgetary  process  provides  that  budgetary  operations  in  SUNY 
community  colleges  begin  well  in  advance  of  the  colleges 'fiscal 
year.  Preliminary  operating  budget  requests  are  submitted  to  the 
University  in  midsummer  and  specific  forms  are  used  to  provide 
data  on  the  present  and  future  years'  budget  estimates.  These 
requests  are  consolidated  for  approval  by  State  University  or  New 
York  trustees  and  transmittal  to  the  Governor  for  inclusion  in 
the  Executive  Budget. 

About  the  same  time  in  August  that  the  State  University  consoli- 
dates community  college  preliminary  budget  projections,  it  must 
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also  analyze  and  approve  community  college  operating  budget 
rpauests  for  the  state  aid  authorized  the  past  spring  and  needed 
fS?  the  fiscal  year  starting  in  September.  The  analyses  are  mace 
to  ascertain  compliance  with  state  mandates  and  available  state 
aid  Since  the  University  has  already  received  the  preliminary 
budgets1? or  3S  following  year,  reconciliation  of 
college  overlapping  year  state  aid  amounts  to  the  State  s fisca. 

year  is  possible. 

Although  New  York  was  the  last  state  to  establish  a statewide 
community  college  system,  its  growth  has  been  rapid.  Today,  the 
State  University  of  New  York's  community  college  enrollment  of 
over  175,000  students  makes  it  among  the  largest  community  col 
lege  systems  in  the  country.  Even  more  impressive  is  the  fact 
that  based  on  fall,  1984  statistics,  New  York  State,  led  by  SUNY 
and  CUNY  community  colleges,  was  one  of  only  five  stat 
enroll  more  than  250.000  community  college  students.  If  credit 

coS«e  eSSilmeit  were  counted,  the  number  would  be  substan- 
tially  higher.  This  success  in  enrollment  is  undoubtedly  created 
inpart  by  the  excellent  accessibility  of  SUNY’s  community 
colleges,  for  non-traditional  students  as  well  as  a-Si?r 

school  graduates,  matched  by  the  quality  and  breadth  of 
faculty  and  programs,  designed  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  . 
state's  population.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  in  1985  the 
community  colleges  have  far  exceeded  the  modest  goals  ^twere 
anticipated  in  1948  when  New  York  State  Passed  the  enabling 
legislation  that  led  to  the  development  of  the  present  SUNY 
community  college  system. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  a book  of  clippings  about  Peoples  College  is  located  at 
Cornell  University.  The  original  concept  of  Peoples  College 
emerged  from  the  depression  of  the  1837  and  from  the  Mechan- 
ics Mutual  Protection  Society,  which  sought  to  help  its 
members  financially  and  socially  through  further  education 
and  training. 

2.  The  vocational  farm  schools  established  by  New  York's 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  to  become  the  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Colleges  of  the  State  University  today. 

3 . Sixteen  high  schools  in  California  had  post-high  school 

graduate  courses  or  junior  college  programs  by  1916.  By 
1921,  a system  of  junior  college  programs  covered  that 
state.  California's  efforts  were  cited  by  the  staff  of  New 
York's  Temporary  Commission  on  the  Need  for  a State  Univer- 
sity in  Reeves,  Henderson  and  Cowen's  Matching  Needs  and 
Facilities  in  Higher  Education,  1948  (p.75).  Here  they 
said:  "if  the  youth  of  New  York  State  desire  the  community 

college  type  of  education  to  the  same  extent  that  California 
youth  enroll  in  junior  colleges,  then  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  in  New  York  State  is  for  two-year  terminal  programs  of 
technical  and  general  education  to  accommodate  approximately 
93,000  youth."  Furthermore,  reviewing  examples  of  adult 
education  in  California,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  citing 
the  "fully  developed  form"  existing  in  California's  junior 
colleges,  they  said  (p.  106);  "It  is  estimated  that  any 
junior  college  which  fully  meets  the  needs  of  its  community 
will  enroll  more  adults  than  regular  students." 

4.  An  account  of  the  Emergency  Collegiate  Centers  in  Syracuse 
Area  was  written  by  Harry  Smith,  The  Emergency  Collegiate 
Centers  of  Central  New  York,  1937. 

5.  Yet,  Philip  Cowen's  A Study  of  Factors  Relating  to  College 
Attendance  in  New  York  State,  1946  (pages  24-25  and  55-62) 
showed  that  the  spaces  to  be  made  available  by  the  proposed 
plan  would  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  New  York  State's  youth. 

6.  Oliver  Carmichael,  Jr.,  in  New  York  Establishes  a State 
University.  1955,  traces  in  great  detail  the  demand  for  a 
state  university  and  its  eventual  establishment. 

7.  In  the  State  of  New  York  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Temporary 

Commission  on  the  Need  for  a State  University,  1947  (p.  25) 
it  is  stated:  "All  types  and  kinds  of  post-high  school 

educational  opportunities  have  been  kept  in  mind.  The 
solutions  must  be  planned  along  broad  lines.  It  is  this 
conception  of  its  function  that  has  caused  the  Commission  to 
plan  such  a wide  variety  of  studies."  Report  of  the  Presi- 
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dent’s  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Higher  Education  for 
American  Democracy,  Vol.  1,  "Establishing  the  Goals,"  1947. 

I.  State  of  New  York,  Report  of  the  Temporary  Commission  on  che 
need  for  a State  University,  1948  (p.  16). 

).  The  interrelated  action  of  creating  the  State  University  and 
passing  enabling  legislation  for  the  establishment  of 
community  colleges  is  traced  in  detail  by  Carmichael,  op 
cit. , (p.  215-233). 

Furthermore,  the  decision  to  pass  the  State  University  law 
and  the  community  college  law  as  separate  bills  appears  to 
have  been  a last  minute  decision.  The  Governor  s press 
release  of  March  5,  1948  clearly  dealt  with  the  State 
University  and  the  community  colleges  as  a single  concept. 

It  spoke  of  the  inability  of  private  philanthrophy  to  extend 
the  system  of  colleges  and  universities  to  meet  the  State  s 
growing  needs.  The  release  said  that  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  university  program  in  some  parts  be  "con- 
ducted directly  by  the  State  and  in  some  parts  assisted  by 

the  State The  plan  embraced  by  the  Commission's  report 

and  the  legislation  that  will  implement  it  constitutes  a new 
charter  for  the  youth  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  providing 
opportunities  for  higher  education."  Furthermore,  letters 
to  the  Governor  and  legislative  leaders  of  March  8,  1948 
from  the  Regents  strongly  opposing  the  transfer  of  adminis- 
trative powers  to  the  State  University,  as  set  forth  m the 
March  1 bill,  are  included  in  the  bill  jacket  for  the  State 
University  bill.  A Regents  proposed  amended  bill  also 
includes  the  community  colleges  in  the  University  legisla- 
tion. 

10.  New  York  State,  Education  Law,  Section  6301.2  (prior  to 
June,  1984  amendment). 

II.  Orange  County  Community  College  and  Jamestown  Community 
College  began  in  1950  and  Auburn  Community  College  in  195- • 
Alvin  Eurich,  then  President  of  State  University  of  New 
York , wrote  in  School  Executive  LXXX,  December  1949,  (p«  5 ) 
that  the  Trustees  of  the  State  University  invited  all 
college  and  university  presidents,  city  mayors  and  leaders 
of  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  a two-day  conference  to 
hear  about  the  newly-proposed  community  colleges.  Most 
participants  indicated  an  inability  to  raise  the  funds 
needed  by  local  taxation,  but  two  cities  said  they  were 
ready  to  go  ahead  immediately. 

The  State  University  of  New  York  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  1950  (p.  16)  stated:  "The  founding  of  the  ^ 

Orange  County  institution  in  particular  was  so  unusual  that 
some  mention  of  it  seems  appropriate  here.  Mrs.  John  M. 
Morrison  of  Middletown  generously  contributed  her  three 
million  dollar  estate  as  a home  for  the  new  college.  With  a 
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capital  outlay  of  less  than  two  hundred  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  into  full  operation  an 
adequately  housed  and  equipped  institution  that  will  provide 
needed  higher  education  to  the  youth  of  Orange  County  and 
the  mid-Hudson  Valley." 

On  April  9,  1957  John  C.  Crary,  Jr.,  State  University 
Counsel,  wrote  a memorandum  to  the  Governor  regarding  the 
Assembly  bill  Intro.  #2862  and  Print  #2974  supporting 
removal  of  restrictions  in  the  Education  Law  upon  six 
community  colleges  because  of  their  earlier  institute 
status.  The  bill  was  to  make  the  former  institutes  compara- 
ble to  the  other  five  community  colleges.  This  matter  had 
been  raised  by  the  State  Education  Department  in  its  study 
entitled:  Needs  and  Facilities  in  Higher  Education  in  New 

York  State,  1957  (p.63). 

Following  repeal  of  the  restrictive  language,  the  State  ^ 
Education  Department  held  a conference  entitled:  2 + — 2 — — ? 

and  attempted  to  create  a policy  for  articulating  two-  and 
four-year  college  education.  Up  to  that  time,  the  former 
institutes  were  not  classified  by  the  S.tste  Education  . 
Department  as  "higher  education"  because  of'  their  terminal 
programs . 

New  York  State,  Education  Law,  Section  354,  Subdivision  3 
and  5.  In  preparation  for  this  five-year  master  plan,  a 
study  was  made  of  the  entire  college-age  population  of  the 
State.  It  was  assumed  that  18  percent  of  the  State's 
college-age  population  would  attend  two-year  colleges  and  20 
percent  four-year  colleges.  However,  the  plan  was  approved 
with  reservations  by  both  the  Regents  and  the  Governor 
because  of  disagreements  expressed  by  the  Governor,  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  others.  Chapter  IV  of  the  1950  plan  provided 
"Guidelines  to  Local  Communities"  setting  forth  the  charac- 
teristics of  a community  college  and  the  steps  to  be  taken 
in  establishing  such  colleges.  Guidance  regarding  geograph- 
ical conditions  and  occupational  needs  were  also  included. 
Active  citizen  participation,  community  surveys,  legislative 
suppprt  and  cooperative  State  University  advice  all  combined 
to  promote  New  York's  community  colleges. 

A copy  of  the  State  Attorney  General's  letter  to  President 
Alvin  C.  Eurich,  June  1,  1950,  is  the  1950  Master  Plan  (p.  4 
and  5 ) . 

The  State  University  of  New  York,  Board  of  Trustees,  Annual 
Report,  1958  (p.  33)  says  that  the  acceptance  of  the  commu- 
nity-college program  in  public  higher  education  continued  to 
grow  in  every  region  of  the  state  "stimulated  by  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals  upholding  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
community  college  law." 
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16.  State  University  of  New  York,  Annual  Report,  1952  (p.  19). 

17  State  University  of  New  Yofk,  The  Master  Plan  Revised  19£j 

* -stature  and  Excellence:  Focus  for  the  Future,”  1964  (p. 

xi ) • 

18.  State  University  of  New  York,  Board  of  Trustees,  Annual 
Report , 1962/63  (p.  25). 

19.  State  University  of  New  York,  Progress  Report  and  Interim 
Revision  of  the  Master  Plan  for  1964,  1967  (p.  9). 

20.  A Report  of  the  Legislature's  Consultant  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion, The  Legislature  and  Higher  Education  in  New  York 
State,  1964  pointed  out  that  a new  responsibility  for 
"educating  the  last  quarter"  existed  and  urged  the  Legisla- 
ture, State  University  and  City  University  to  tackle  the 
problem,  using  more  "socially  and  culturally  acceptable 
settings"  than  community  colleges  (p.  35). 

The  matter  of  increased  higher  education  opportunity  had 
been  raised  in  1948  and  earlier.  David  Berkowitz  in  In-. 
equality  of  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education:  A Report  to 

the  Temporary  Commission  on  the  Need  for  a State  University 
analyzed  minority  and  other  group  barriers  to  college 
education. 

21.  See:  Dorothy  Knoell , Toward  Educational  Opportunity  for 

All,  1966  (p.  201).  Dorothy  Knoell  concluded  that  there  was 
aTneed  for  a full  spectrum  of  occupational  and  liberal 
education  programs  leading  to  certificates  and  degrees, 
including  remedial  or  developmental  courses;  and  the  means 
whereby  the  disadvantaged  could  achieve  upward  educational 
and  occupational  mobility  with  the  aid  of  more  and  better 
counseling  (p.  193).  Guidelines,  for  developing  urban 
centers  (i.e.  EEO  centers)  were  proposed  (p.  205-211). 

22.  The  1967  Progress  Report  and  Interim  Review  of  the  Master 
Plan~oF 1964  for  the  State  University  of  New  York  discussed 
a recommendation  by  the  Governor  that  State  University 
establish  and  supervise  Urban  Centers  of  Vocational  Training 
in  cooperation  with  one  or  more  community  colleges.  Four 
such  centers  were  in  their  first  year  of  operation,  at 
Buffalo,  Albany  and  New  York  City.  The  State  University  s 
The  Master  Plan  Revised.  1968,  "Creation  of  the  Future: 
Priorities  of  Growth  and  Change"  noted  that  the  University  s 
plan  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  was  approved  as  a 
guide  for  action  (p.  41).  However,  the  1970  Progress  Report 
and  Interim  Revision  of  the  Master  Plan  of  1968  (P*  J8) 
added  that  the  principal  efforts  and  resources  for  EOP  would 
be  where  commitment  existed  along  with  flexible  and  sensi- 
tive learning  environments. 

23.  State  University  of  New  York,  A General  Plan  for  the  Organic 
zation.  Development.  Coordination  and  Operation  of  the 


Educational  Opportunity  Programs  of  the  State  University  of 
ew  York.  This  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
compliance  with  Education  Law,  Section  6452  as  amended  in 
1970.  Criteria  for  determining  economic  disadvantagement 
was  established  by  the  Regents  and  was  the  same  as  for  HEOP 
at  the  private  colleges.  Also  see:  State  University  of  New 

York,  Office  of  Special  Programs  and  Urban  Centers,  Annual 
Report  - Equal  Opportunity  Program  1970-71,  "Report  No.  1." 
The  six  community  colleges  in  EOP  in  1970-71  were  Corning, 
Herkimer,  Hudson  Valley,  Jamestown,  Mohawk  Valley  and 
Rockland. 

24.  See:  Chapter  708  of  the  Laws  of  1973,  effective  July  1, 

1973. 

25.  S t&ta.. Uni ve r sity~Sf^N ew  York,  Trustee  Committee  on  the 
'Special  Pro&ien\s  of  ^he  Community  Colleges,  Final  Report, 

February,  1976(p.8).  An  endorsement  of  the  FOP  by  the 
Wales  Committee  is  given  here.  Nassau  Community  College  was 
' the  last  community>co liege  to  become  an  FOP  college  in  1977. 

26.  State  University  of  New  York,  Board  of  Trustees,  Annual 
Report , 1961-62  (p.  21). 

27.  See  Memorandum  to  Presidents  (MP)  Vol.  73,  No.  48,  "Proce- 
dures for  Submission  of  Academic  Program  Proposals,"  as 

4 amended  in  MP  Vol.  74,  No.  34,  "Regional  Program  Review," 

MP  Vol.  83,  No.  7 and  the  latest  revision  MP  Vol.  84,  No. 

10.  This  is  one  of  many  examples  of  revised  SUNY  policies 
based  on  the  needs  of  SUNY,  the  campuses,  and  State  Educa- 
tion Department. 

28.  See  Memorandum  to  Presidents  Vol.  76,  No.  27,  "Procedures 
for  Elimination  of  Academic  Programs,"  revised  in  MP  Vol. 

83,  No.  11,  "Procedures  for  Deactivation  and/or  Discontinu- 
ance of  Academic  Programs";  MP  Vol.  75,  No.  5,  "Memorandum 
of  Understanding:  Academic  Planning,"  deals  with  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State  Education  Department  for  a single 
classification  system  (HEGIS)  for  higher  education  curricu- 
la; and  MP  Vol.  77,  No.  3 and  Vol.  79,  No.  3,  "Undergraduate 
Academic  Program  Reviews."  The  latest  policy  requests 
summaries  of  the  results  of  program  reviews. 

The  Wales  Committee  also  recommended  that  retention  guide- 
lines be  developed.  See  p.  12  of  this  report. 

29.  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  Meeting  the  Increased  Demand 
for  Higher  Education  in  New  York  State:  Report  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  Board  of  Regents,  1960,  (p.  30). 

30.  State  University  of  New  York,  the  Master  Plan,  1972,  (p.  8). 

31.  The  task  force,  chaired  by  Charles  Ingler,  Associate  Chan- 
cellor of  Policy,  and  Planning,  consisted  of  eight  presidents 
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from  the  community  colleges,  two  local  community  college 
rustees  (of  which  Alfred  Hallenbeck  was  one),  and  senior 
officers  from  State  University's  Central  Office  (as  resource 
persons).  The  establishment  of  this  task  force  followed  an 
acireement  to  continue  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Ins  1- 
tutes  as  units  of  the  State  University.  "The  Preliminary 
Report  for  Discussion  Among  the  Constituencies  of  the 
Community  Colleges"  was  released  by  the  task  force 
November  1972.  It  was  reviewed  in  December  1972  and  again 
in  January  1973,  at  which  time  its  first  recommendation  that 
five  local  trustees  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  four  by 
the  sponsor  was  deleted. 

A session  on  "Better  Community  College  - County  Officer 
Relations"  was  held  at  Cornell  University  by  the  County 
Officers  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York  a few  years 
earlier  (i.e.  in  1970).  Numerous  complaints  of  misunder- 
standings, lack  of  cooperation,  outright  hostility,  etc. 
were  heard  from  both  the  county  officers  and  the  community 
college  participants . 

32.  New  York  State,  Legislative  Commission  on  Expenditure 
Review,  Evaluation  of  Two-Year  College  Trends,  197  J. 

33.  Task  Force  on  Financing  Higher  Education,  Higher  Education 
in  New  York  State-- A Report  to  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke^ 
feller,  1973,  (p.  18). 


34 . Ibid. , (p.  19 ) . 

35.  State  of  New  York,  Legislative  Document  1974,  No.  1,  Report 

of  the  Select  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  1974,  (p.  lJl. 

36.  Ibid.,  (p.  14).  The  report  hoped  for  new  legislation  in 
1975  following  the  preparation  of  new  University  plans  and 
procedures  concerning  program  quality  and  budgetary  control 
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Background 


SUNY  Community  College  Topical  Paper  Number  2 focuses  on  the 
"Governance  of  the  State  University  of  New York  Community 
Colleges."  This  paper  is  the  second  in  a series  of  publications 
discussing  topics  of  general  interest  to  those  seeking  to  learn 
more  about  the  history,  governance,  operation  and  development  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  college  system.  As  in  Topical 
Paper  Number  1.  the  reader  will  find  the  footnotes  of  special 
interest. 


Dr  Freda  R.  H.  Martens,  the  retired  Dean  of  Planning  and 
Information  Services  at  Dutchess  Community  College,  is  the 
author  of  this  paper.  She  was  also  the  author  of  Topical  Paper 
Number  1,  "The  Historical  Development  of  the  Community  Colleges 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York." 

This  office  continues  to  be  indebted  to  Dr . Martens  for  her  work 
in  developing  this  series  of  Topical  Papers  on  SUNY  community 
colleges.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  Community  Colleges  wishes 
to  recognize  the  work  of  Charles  Burns,  its  Director  of 
Educational  services , who  made  a substantial  contribution  as 
editor  of  this  paper. 


We  anticipate  publishing  SUNY  Community  College  Topical  Paper 
Number  3 sometime  in  December.  Tentatively,  the  focus  of  that  ^ 
paper  wTll  be  on  the  SUNY  community  college  faculty,  students  and 
programs.  Dr.  Martens  will  also  serve  as  the  author  of  this 
upcoming  paper. 


Stuart  Steiner 

Acting  Deputy  to  the  Chancellor 
for  Community  Colleges 


Governance  of  the  State  University; 
of  New  York  Community  Colleges 


History 

New  York  State's  constitution  does  not  mention  higher  education, 
let  alone  governance  of  the  state's  community  colleges. (1)  The 
state's  network  of  community  colleges  owes  its  existence  to  the 
?o!a  dual  actions  of  the  State  Legislature  in  creating  the  State 
Sniversity  of  New  York  and  in  passing  concurrently  the  Community 
College  Law. (2)  It  is  from  both  of  these  laws  that  the  existing 
combination  of  State  University  and  local  community  college 
governance  stem. 

The  1948  Final  Report  of  the  Temporary  Commission  on  the  Need  for 
a state  University  advocated  a community  college  program.  A 
Governor 'spressrelease  later  said  such  a program  ought  to  be 
onnriucted  directly  by  the  state  in  some  areas  and  partly  by  the 
s?a?e  In  o?he?f  (3)  This  concept  of  joint  but  divided  state  and 
responsibility  evolved  from  a compromise  between  those  who 
IllSred  SI  establishment  of  a local  community  college  program 
assisted  by  the  state  and  those  who  wanted  the  new  two-year 
. < x,-.  state- operated , funded  and  controlled.  The 

eventual  enabling  community  college  legislation  of  1948 gtate^the 
for  a one-third  sharing  of  operating  costs  between  the  state,  the 
f“a*  sponsor , and  the  students,  and  a fifty-fifty  division  of 

costs  between  the  state  and  the  local  sponsor,  but  it  did 
not  specify  the  same  levels  of  responsibility  where  the  gover- 
nancePof  the  community  colleges  was  concerned.  Statutory  law 
placed  overall  responsibility  for  governance  at  the  state  level, 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  University's  Board  of  Trustees.  It 
gave  local  policy-making  responsibility  to  community  college 
boards  of  trustees. 

The  rapid  growth  of  community  colleges  and  the  increased 
c^plXIty  11  their  mission,  caused  all  community  college  con- 
stituencies  to  provide  increased  fiscal  support  for  the  colleges 
in  the  early  1970 's.  Furthermore,  the  statutory  option  available 
IS  SSI  sponsors  to  handle  financial  affairs  of  the  colleges 
directly  through  the  "Plan  A method"  (line-item  type  controls), 
lid  So  difficulties  at  some  institutions,  upsetting  an  intricate 

balance  of  power. 

As  the  impact  of  ambiguity  in  governance  roles  between  the  state 
and  the  local  sponsors  of  the  community  colleges  grew,  the  State 
University  trustees  took  action  in  1972.  Statutory  law  gave  the 
University  overall  responsibility  and  clearly  specified  ]unsdic 
tional  powers  over  the  community  colleges.  Although  amendments 
and  Revisions  to  both  law  and  state  regulations  were  recommended 
by  many  as  a way  of  resolving  any  ambiguity  in  governance  mat 
ters  it  was  the  State  University  trustees  who  sought  ways  to 
"align  the  community  colleges  more  closely  to  the  overall  ed 
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tional,  administrative,  and  fiscal  structure  and  program  of  the 
State  University. "(4) 


The  idea  of  realignment  to  achieve  a redefined  and  strengthened 
community  college  governance  structure  was  eventually  set  forth 
in  the  1976  Final  Report  of  the  State  University  Trustee  Commit^ 
tee  on  the  Special  Problems  of  the  Community  Colleges.  The 
report  pointed  out  that  any  discussion  of  governance  would  have 
to  focus  on  the  interrelationships  between  each  of  the  constit- 
uencies of  the  community  colleges  because  each  had  different 
goals  and  objectives--all  of  which  had  to  be  considered  if  their 
place  as  participants  in  the  statewide  system  was  to  be  made 
effective. (5) 


State  University's  Trustees  also  recognized  that,  although  the 
optional  selection  of  plans  A,  B,  or  C under  statutory  law  was  a 
problem  that  might  ultimately  require  legislative  action,  a 
clarification  of  the  roles  of  the  state  (State  University),  the 
sponsors,  the  local  trustees,  the  presidents,  and  the  faculty,  in 
the  "Code  of  Standards  and  Procedures  for  the  Administration  and 
Operation  of  the  Community  Colleges  under  the  Program  of  State 
University  of  New  York,"  would  mitigate  against  the  potential 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  Plan  A option. (6) 


Thus  a series  of  policy  statements  was  prepared  by  the  State 
University  supporting  the  new  full  opportunity  (open  enrollment ) 
program  for  the  community  colleges,  strengthening  curricula 
offerings,  revising  budget  and  report  procedures,  and,  most 
importantly,  in  delineating  the  responsibilities  of  the  various 
constituencies  of  the  community  colleges.  The  roles  of  all 
participants  were  clarified  in  the  Code  so  that  governance 
remained  a joint  but  carefully  delineated  effort  of  many,  with 
the  State  University  providing  the  central  coordination  as 
required  by  law.  This  governance  arrangement  is  spelled  out 

below. 


State  University  Coordination  of  the  System  of  Community  Colleges 

The  Carnegie  Commission  said  in  1970  that  state-level  coordina- 
tion of  community  colleges  ought  to  deal  with  state  planning,  the 
acquisition  of  adequate  state  financial  aid  for  local  operations, 
and  the  establishment  of  general  criteria  and  standards  for 
community  college  operation. ( 7 ) In  New  York,  the  State  Univer- 
sity has  always  possessed  these  governance  responsibilities. 

State  University  trustees  are  legally  mandated  to  approve  the 
establishment  of  community  colleges  in  conformance  with  their 
approved  master  plans  and  to  establish  standards  and  regulations 
covering  community  college  organization  and  operation.  State 
University  trustees  are  responsible  for  the  overall  policies 
regarding  community  college  programs,  courses,  curricula,  financ- 
ing arrangements,  state  financial  assistance  to  the  colleges,  and 
tuition  charges  and  fees,  including  chargebacks. (8)  These 
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matters  are  set  forth  not  only  in  law,  but  also  in  various 
sections  of  the  "Code  of  Standards  and  Procedures  for  the  Admini- 
stration and  Operation  of  Community  Colleges  under  the  Program  of 
the  State  University. " ( 9 ) Issues  related  to  the  internal  func- 
tioning of  the  community  colleges  alone  are  handled  by  policy  and 
guideline  memoranda  from  the  State  University  Chancellor  or  his 
designee  to  the  college  presidents  and  codified  in  the  Policy 
Handbook-State  University. (10) 

Central  offices  of  the  State  University  carry  out  the  trustees' 
policies  for  the  community  colleges  on  a state-wide  basis.  The 
Division  of  Finance  and  Business  receives  and  analyzes  community 
college  budgets  submitted  annually  according  to  prescribed  sche- 
dules and  formats.  Uniform  accounting  and  reporting  procedures 
in  financial  matters  are  established  with  the  approval  of  the 
Division  of  the  Budget.  The  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  coordi- 
nates the  community  college  curricula  and  oversees  their  develop- 
ment and  review.  Data  collection  and  analysis  is  also  coordi- 
nated by  this  Division.  It  is  left  to  the  local  community 
college  board  of  trustees  to  develop  all  the  necessary  local 
policies  and  approval  processes  required  for  compliance  with 
state-wide  policies,  guidelines  and  procedures. ( 11 ) Statutory- 
required,  quadrennial  master  plans  are  developed  centrally  as 
required  by  law  but  local  colleges  assist  in  identifying  future 
directions.  All  new  programs  and  facilities  proposed  locally 
during  a master  plan's  implementation  cycle  are  submitted  to  the 
State  University  Trustees  for  approval  and  master  plan  amendment. 

The  Community  College  Office  is  particularly  concerned  with  the 
coordination  of  all  the  shared  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
State  University  trustees  and  the  local  community  college 
trustees.  The  Deputy  to  the  Chancellor  for  Community  Colleges, 
who  heads  this  office,  is  the  visible  link  between  the  Chancel- 
lor, other  central  administrative  offices  and  the  local  colleges. 
His  office  is  where  all  local  boards  of  trustees  and  presidents 
can  find  help  and  information  in  discharging  their  governance 
responsibilities.  Not  only  unity  but  also  consistency  is  pro- 
moted thereby,  in  what  is  essentially  a complex,  centralized- 
decentralized  system  of  community  colleges. ( 12 ) 

The  Role  of  the  Local  Sponsor 

All  thirty  community  colleges  have  local  government  sponsor- 
ship^). When  the  colleges  were  initially  established,  the  local 
sponsor's  financial  contribution  was  set  at  one-third  of  opera- 
ting costs,  but  the  chargeback  arrangement  of  1953  rapidly 
reduced  this  proportion  of  local  support  in  some  cases,  making 
considerable  variation  in  the  financial  obligations  of  the 
sponsors . 

Yet  sponsor  impact  in  some  areas  of  community  college  governance 
remains  a concern.  These  pressures  are  felt  more  readily  in  Plan 
A colleges  because  their  financial  arrangements  lead  very  easily 
to  detailed  sponsor  decision-making  in  matters  affecting  educa- 
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tional  policy. (13)  Potential  problems  of  this  kind  have  been 
reduced  since  the  roles  of  all  cor^unitycollegeconstituencies 
became  clearer  and  more  widely  understood  after  1972.  No  college 
follows  the  Plan  B option.  Most  colleges  follow  the  Plan  C 
arrangement  officially  but,  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  colleges 
today  operate  under  some  modification  of  the  A and  C plans  * 

Possible  governance  difficulties  have  been  largely  eliminated  for 
one  college  (Corning)  under  the  amended  community  college  law  of 
1984,  which  allowed  Corning  to  operate  with  a new  regional  board 
of  trustees.  No  county  actions  on  budgets,  within  specified 
limits,  or  audits  are  required.  Title  to  real  and  personal 
property  vests  in  the  regional  board  of  trustees.  The  regional 
board  of  trustees  are  deemed  to  be  ,,municipal,,  employers  and 
"public"  employers  respectively  where  personnel  and  collective 
bargaining  matters  are  concerned. ( 14 ) 


The  Role  of  The  Local  Board  of  Trustees 

Each  community  college  is  locally  controlled  by  a board  of 
trustees.  These  boards  are  public  entities,  operating  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  University  trustees.  Local  boards  of 
trustees  are  ten-member,  policy-making  bodies  with  broad,  yet 
limited,  powers  mandated  by  the  State  Legislature .( 15 ) Five  of 
the  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  local  county  legislatures  and 
four  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  These  nine  trustees  serve 
nine-year  terms,  appointed  in  a staggered  fashion  to  insure  both 
experience  and  fresh  ideas  for  each  Board.  One  student  member  is 
elected  by  the  college's  student  government  association  for  a 
one-year  term. 


Local  trustees  have  the  legal  right  to  adopt  curricula  of  a post- 
high  school  nature,  with  the  guidance  of  State  University  and 
subject  to  its  approval. ( 16 ) Academic  programs  must  also  be 
registered  with  the  State  Education  Department.  Community 
college  trustees  must  approve  local  college  budgets  before  local 
government  approval  is  sought  and  prior  to  submission  to  State 
University.  (The  new  regional  board  of  trustees  sends  its  budget 
directly  to  the  State  University .( 17 ) Local  trustees  discharge 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effective  operation 
of  their  colleges,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the 
State  University  trustees .( 18 ) The  community  college  trustees 
single  most  important  responsibility  is  the  appointment  of 
college  presidents. 

The  local  community  college  boards  of  trustees  may  acquire  real 
and  personal  property  by  gift,  deed,  bequest,  or  lease  for  the 
purposes  of  the  college.  Although  title  to  all  land  and  build- 
ings is  held  by  the  sponsor  (except  in  the  case  of  the  new 
regional  board  of  trustees),  it  is  the  college  trustees  who  must 
care  for  the  lands,  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  of  their 
colleges . ( 19 ) 
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As  overseers  of  the  college,  they  approve  student  government 
organizations,  provide  for  the  audit  of  all  accounts,  and  render 
reports  to  all  appropriate  governmental  bodies  as  required. (20) 

All  of  these  governing  activities  are  accomplished  at  regular  and 
special  meetings  of  the  trustees  and  through  the  work  of  their 
standing  committees.  As  public  officers,  the  community  college 
trustees  are  subject  to  the  state  s open  meetings  law. (21)  Board 
Policies  often  are  recorded  in  policy  manuals. 

The  local  governing  boards  are  in  a very  real  sense  more  than 
advisory  councils  because  they  also  serve  as  corporate  bodies, 
undertaking  major  governance  duties  and  responsibilities  for 
their  own  colleges  within  the  State  University  system  as  a whole. 

The  Role  of  the  President 

The  president  serves  as  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
local  community  college  and,  along  with  the  local  trustees,  is 
responsible  for  the  internal  management  of  the  college,  its 
operations,  and  local  external  relations.  He/she  promotes  the 
educational  effectiveness  of  the  college  by  carrying  out  the 
policies  of  the  trustees  based  on  the  overall  policies  and 
guidelines  of  the  State  University  trustees.  He/ she  presents 
recommendations  to  the  trustees  for  policy  action  on  matters  of 
curricula,  budget,  salary  and  fee  schedules,  staff  appointments, 
promotion,  retention  and  retrenchment.  He/she  proposes  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  college  and  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment  and  management  of  all  college  facilities.  He/she  is  the 
chief  planning  officer  of  the  college,  concerned  with  the  main- 
tenance of  existing  resources  and  the  acquisition  of  new 
resources.  He/she  submits  an  annual  report  and  such  other 
reports  as  may  be  required.  He/ she  sees  that  a faculty  handbook 
is  prepared  that  includes  an  internal  governance  structure  for 
faculty  participation  in  academic  matters. (22) 

Community  college  presidents  are  chosen  in  accordance  with  State 
University  guidelines  for  presidential  searches.  While  the 
selection  of  a president  is  one  of  a local  board's  major 
responsibilities,  presidential  appointments  require  State  Univer- 
sity Board  of  Trustee  approval. 

The  Role  of  Faculty 

Faculty  do  not  govern  their  institutions,  but  they  have  a legiti- 
mate and  traditional  right  to  be  consulted  on  academic  matters. 
Faculty  participate,  therefore,  in  the  formulation  of  policy 
dealing  with  student  health,  scholarship,  admissions,  attendance, 
dismissal,  curricula,  subject  matter,  study  programs,  teaching 
methods,  the  granting  of  degrees,  research,  staff /faculty  evalu- 
ation student  extra-curricular  activities,  student  discipline, 
and  in  fact,  all  aspects  of  student  life  that  relate  to  the 
educational  process.  Furthermore,  faculty,  by  tradition,  make 
recommendations  to  their  chairperson  or  dean  regarding  instruc- 
tional budgets. 
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The  traditional  forum  for  faculty  governance  is  the  academic 
senate  (or  its  equivalent),  with  its  wide  range  of  standing  and 
ad  hoc  committees.  Although  the  community  colleges  continue  to 
operate  with  their  own  varied  forms  of  campus  governance,  the 
introduction  of  unionization  and  the  collective  bargaining  of 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  (on  29  of  the  30  campuses)  has 
tended  to  affect  the  faculty  roles.  For  instance,  the  develop- 
ment of  procedures  for  such  issues  as  appointments  and  reappoint- 
rflgiits , tenure,  promotions,  leaves  of  absence,  and  salary 
increases  is  usually  a part  of  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

The  Faculty  Council  of  Community  Colleges  is  an  elected  statewide 
body  of  community  college  faculty,  with  one  representative  per 
college.  This  Council  studies  matters  relating  to  all  community 
college  faculty,  education,  policies,  and  programs.  It  provides 
community  college  faculty  with  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinion  on  statewide  policy  matters,  to  give  advice  to  the 
Chancellor,  to  exchange  ideas,  and  to  work  with  the  Faculty 
Senate  of  the  state-operated  campuses  on  affairs  of  mutual 
interest . ( 23 ) 

The  Role  of  Students 

Students  have  always  been  recognized  as  members  of  the  academic 
community.  Their  freedom  to  learn  has  been  likened  in  many 
respects  to  the  faculty's  freedom  to  teach.  These  two  concepts 
of  academic  freedom  complement  each  other  in  many  ways  and  form 
the  theoretical  framework  upon  which  student  participation  in 
campus  governance  rests. 

Community  college  students,  therefore,  operate  their  own  student 
campus  governments  through  their  elected  representatives. 

Student  senates  regulate  extra-curricula  learning  through  student- 
sponsored  events,  organizations,  and  publications.  Student 
representatives  usually  serve  on  faculty  committees,  helping  to 
recommend  academic  policy. 

Students  are  permitted  by  state  law  to  annually  elect  student 
trustees  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  their  student  asso- 
ciation and  in  accord  with  guidelines  established  by  the  State 
University's  Board  of  Trustees.  Elected  student  trustees  are 
granted  full  parliamentary  rights  and  privileges,  and  by  action 
of  the  1985  State  Legislature,  the  right  to  vote. 

Conclusion 


A fine  balance  of  state  and  local  control  is  evident  in  the 
governance  structure  of  State  University  of  New  York's  community 
college  system.  Governance  structures,  especially  the  internal 
structures,  vary  from  one  community  college  to  another.  The 
actual  functioning  of  one  college's  (Genesee  Community  College) 
governance  arrangements  illustrates  one  of  more  traditional 
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structures.  In  order  to  take 
nance,  a description  of  GCC’s 
paper . 


a closer  look  at  on-campus  gover 
structure  is  appended  to  this 


. r fnyr’ac  and  manv  voices  that  a community  of 
It  is  from  a number  of  forces  and  ma  Y ernancQ  structUre  of  SUNY 

community^olleges—statewide  and  local-an  effective  vehicle  for 

the  external  and  internal  operations. 
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Notes  for  "Governance  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  Community  Colleges" 


Community  colleges  are  mentioned  in  the  state  constitutions 
of  Michigan,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  California,  The  state  of 
Michigan's  constitution  provides  for  the  establishment  and 
financial  support  of  public  community  colleges,  supported  and 
controlled  by  locally-elected  boards.  The  state  of  Oregon' s 
constitution  empowers  the  state  to  use  its  credit  for  f inane 
ing  higher  educational  institutions  and  activities,  including 
community  colleges.  The  constitution  of  Texas  provides  that 
junior  college  districts  can  levy  taxes  to  maintain  their 
junior  colleges.  California's  constitution  gives  the  legis- 
lature the  power  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of 
community  college  districts  by  general  law.  Furthermore,  the 
constitutions  of  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and  Tennessee  refer  to 
svstems  of  higher  education  or  public  systems  of  higher 
learning  as  including  public  higher  educational  institutions 
and  those  units  so  determined  by  their  respective  legislative 

bodies . 

State  of  New  York,  Education  Law,  Articles  8 and  126.  The 
thirty  colleges  are  strategically  located  in  all  regions  of 
the  state.  Two  of  the  colleges,  Auburn  and  Corning,  were 
sponsored  originally  by  school  districts  but  the  latter  is 
now  the  state's  first  regionally-sponsored  community  college 
under  the  amended  community  college  legislation  of  1984. 
(Corning  Community  College  was  established  in  1956  under  the 

shipSof  the  Corning-Painted  Post  area  school  district  in 
Steuben  County.  The  school  district  found  it  financially 
difficulty  to  maintain  the  quality  programs  and  services 
needed  by  the  college.  Chemung,  Schuyler,  and  Steuben 
Counties  make  up  the  region  for  the  "new"  college.)  Two 
other  community  colleges,  Erie  and  Suffolk,  have 
multi-campuses;  five  other  colleges,  Adirondack, 
Columbia-Greene,  Fulton-Montgomery , North  Country,  and 
Tompkins  Cortland,  operate  with  dual  county  sponsorship.  Six 
community  colleges  were  formerly  state-supported  institutes 
of  applied  arts  and  sciences,  and  one  was  the  former  state- 
supported  Veterans  Vocational  School  at  Troy.  These  former 
state-controlled,  two-year  units  became  community  colleges  in 
1953  upon  the  discontinuation  of  their  full  state  funding. 
The  seven  community  colleges  of  New  York  City  are  now  a part 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York.  Until  1975,  the 
community  colleges  of  New  York  City  were  coordinated  by  State 
University,  with  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  serving  as 
their  single  local  board  of  trustees.  When  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  became  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  the  community  colleges  became  a part 
of  this  regional  university  system. 
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3. 


4. 


Report  of  the  Temporary  Commission  on  the  Need  for  a 
State  University,  1948,  p.  16;  and  the  Governor  s Press 
Release,  March  5,  1948. 

It  was  also  suggested  at  this  time,  that  the  two=year  agri- 
cultural and  technical  institutes  become  community  colleges; 
and  that  five,  instead  of  four,  of  the  community  college 
trustees  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Although  a draft 
report  of  a State  University  Task  Force  in  both  November  1972 
and  December,  1972  contained  this  latter  proposal,  it  was 
deleted  from  the  January,  1973  version. 


5.  State  University  of  New  York,  The  Final  Report  of — the  State 
university  of  New  York  Trustee  Committee  on  the  Special 
Problems  of  the  Community  Colleges,  February,  1976,  p.  9 
(i.e.,  the  so-called  Wales  report). 

6 Ibid  p.  10.  New  budgetary  procedures  also  resulted  from 

these  trustee  decisions.  The  new  procedures  were  tied  to  the 
development  of  the  community  college  state  aid  requests  and 
the  evolution  of  a state  aid  funding  formula  with  maximum 
limitations.  Procedures  for  reviewing  full  opportunity 
plans,  for  approving,  retaining,  and  deleting  programs  were 
also  established* 


7.  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  The  Open  Door 
Colleqes-Policies  for  Community  Colleges,  June,  1970,  p.  47 

8.  State  of  New  York,  Education  Law,  Section  355.1(c). 


q ^ Official  Compilation  of  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 

state  of  New  York,  Chapter  V,  State  University-Subchapter  D. 
"Code  of  Standards  and  Procedures  for  the  Administration  and 
Operation  of  Community  Colleges  Under  the  Program  of  State 
University  of  New  York,"  Parts  600-607.  This  is  regularly 
referred  to  the  "The  Code."  % 

10.  State  University  of  New  York,  Policy  Handbook-State 
University,  1975'. 

W'  Apart  from  those  State  University  offices,  other  ones 

involved  with  community  colleges  are:  The  Office  of  Legal 

Affairs,  the  Office  of  Governmental  Relations,  the  Office  of 
the  Chancellor's  Executive  Assistant  for  Affirmative  Action, 
the  Office  of  Campus  Facilities,  and  the  Office  of  University 
Affairs  and  Development. 

12.  The  central  Office  of  Community  Colleges  also  approves  non- 
credit courses  (remedial,  vocational  and  community  service) 
for  state  aid,  child  care  grants,  contract  courses  for  busi- 
ness and  industry,  grants  for  youth  employment  and  the  struc- 
turally unemployed,  and  other  such  programs. 
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13.  State  of  New  York,  Education  Law,  Section  6304.6. 

14.  Chapter  552  of  the  Laws  of  1984  provided  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  community  colleges  under  the 
sponsorship  of  community  college  regions.  Regions  could  be 
composed  of  two  or  more  contiguous  counties  or  school 
districts , approved  by  the  trustees  of  State  University  and 
eligible,  therefore,  to  appoint  members  to  a community 
college  regional  board.  Regional  boards  of  trustees  consist 
of  fourteen  members,  seven  appointed  locally,  six  by  the 
governor,  and  one  elected  by  the  students. 

15.  Carnegie  Commission,  op  cit. , pg.  47,  says  that  community 
college  boards  should  develop  policy  decisions  that  are 
responsive  to  the  law  and  to  centrally-devised  guidelines. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  responsibility  of  the  local  trustees  in 
the  State  University  system. 

16.  State  of  New  York,  Education  Law,_  Section  63 03.1. c;  and  make 
"such  modifications,  amendments  and  revisions  as  they  (i.e.. 
State  University  trustees)  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Ibid. 

17.  chapter  522  of  the  Laws  of  1984,  op  cit. 

18.  State  of  New  York,  Education  Law,  Section  6306.6.  Other 
duties  and  responsibilities  include  the  formulation  of  person- 
nel policies  (Code  604.2(a)  and  Code  604.2(b)(1));  and  the 
initial  approval  of  Full  Opportunity  Plans  and  consortia 
memberships.  Direct  relationships  with  other  state  agencies, 
such  as  the  legislature,  Department  of  Audit  and  Control,  and 
the  Division  of  the  Budget  are  left  to  State  University  s 
central  office. 

19.  Code,  op  cit.,  603.5(c)  and  604.1(c). 

20.  , Education  Law , 6304.6.  The  Code  602.1(c)  clarifies 
the  above  even  further  and  says  that  the  trustees  must  see 
that  annual  audits  are  done  by  CPA's. 

21.  State  of  New  York,  Public  Officers  Law,  Article  2,  Section  10, 
and  Article  7,  Sections  100  and  111. 


22.  Code,  QP  cit. , 604.3. 

23  Ibid,  606.  For  example,  at  the  April  6 and  7,  1984  Faculty 
Council  meeting,  the  following  were  discussed:  summer  insti- 

tutes on  college  teaching  and  technology  in  society;  faculty 
as  trustees;  and  statewide  uniform  requirements  for  curricula 
(as  in  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Hawaii) . The  Council  decided 
to  prepare  a statement  on  governance,  to  strengthen  the 


Council's  visibility  on  local  campuses  and  to  seek  clarifi- 
cation of  the  terms  "remedial"  and  "pre-college  level.  A 
resolution  pleading  for  more  tuition  waiver  support  was 
passed;  and  the  preparation  of  a Faculty  Council  information 
booklet  was  proposed.  Among  the  committee  reports  was  one  on 
basic  core  general  education  requirements  for  degrees  m all 
State  University  units. 


appendix 


(vwernance  at  Genesee  Community 


One  College's  Approach 


Genesee  Community  Co;j;J-®g® ' lawro^thrBoal^were  first  approved  in 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  by  fnunded  They  have  been  amended 

1967 , soon  after  ^ college  was  folded.  ^They  ^ Boatd,s  Poucy 

frequently  s“JcehJ?^stJ2?;blish  the  Board's  corporate  response 
Committee.  The  bylaws  < estaoiisn  n f th  college " The  respon- 

bility  "to  guarantee  the  !oard's  officers  are  clearly  delin- 

sibilities  and. duties  of  the 1|ot  meetings,  notices 
eated,  along  with  the  g . . constitutes  a quorum  for  under- 

of  their  time  and  place,  anJ/hfat^S^  the  purposes  of  the 
taking  official  business.  The  na  with  the  creation  of  Buildings  & 

S SS  Po!iS:  inKSting  Ccmtittees. 

A considerable  amount  of  Board^ime  i^give^to  ^“"“^ipdates 

p?eslntedUby  the  college's  staff.  of ^'"Ne^Business!"^ 

tional  review  occurs  under  th  g t is  regularly  directed  by 

Furthermore,  the  attention  of  all deceived  by  the  Col- 
their  chairperson  to  general  p university  actions  pertaining 

lege,  including  ^1^c^fsSppor?s  tSe participatory  style,  as 
to  the  campus.  All  of  this  PP  stvle . of  Board  delibera- 

opposed  to  a "rubber  stamp  , aDDraisal  of  both  current  and  future 
tions.  The  continuing  bo  ?p  ertise  and  expands  background 

ris^Ssi!nsesf ^fSSMrSS^  courses  of  action  can 

emerge . 

Genesee  County  Be^islature^  ch^rpers^n^as^ppointed  ^liaison 

counties^  fn^to  conve^udget  and  o^^conc^rns^o^n^from 

Uailo/mS?  is^xtended  floor  privileges  at  Board  meetings 

but,  of  course,  has  no  voting  rights. 

„ T^adershiD  role  is  an  important  one  which 

The  College  ?re®1^t  ®,ie^ need  of  keeping  his  Board  informed 
fully  recognizes  not  only  «“  ““  consulted  on  appropriate 

but  the  right  of  the  f rnii  acre's  academic  governance  structure, 

matters.  Working  the  College  s aoademic^g^  ^ presldent  ls 

as  discussed  below,  end  adminis^  ^ ltJict  confines  of  organize- 

able  to  project  his  future  directions.  He  takes  responsi- 

bility  !ofturtnt«nai  lotions  arising  from  reconmendations  that 

need,  Board  action* 

. fi;e  rnileae  is  simple  and  logical,  following 
The  organization  of  this  ^olleg  p e Five  deans  and  a 

more  of  a flat  than  a hierarctaal^tructure^  „cabinet_„ 

director  r®P0^fc  _5hfhe  colleae  Dean  of  Students,  Dean  of 
Administration^Dean  S 0«Jg  --ices , and  the  Dean  of  Human 

Seelel?d  Pi=eaSlaS%^  fiscal  matters,  the 
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Learning  Resources  Center,  Human  Communications  and  Behavior,  and 
Career  and  Vocational  Education.  There  is  an  Assistant  Dean  of 
Instruction  for  Off-Campus  Operations.  Directors  are  responsible 
for  the  Career  Development  Center?  Records,  Scheduling  and 
Advisement;  Financial  Aid  and  Veteran  Affairs;  Personnel  and 
Research;  and  Admissions.  Furthermore,  a number  of  technical 
assistants  and  specialists  in  educational  services  assist  the 
teaching  faculty  and  other  administrators.  The  actual  academic 
operations  of  the  College  criss-cross  this  organizational 
structure. 


Academic  governance  at  Genesee  Community  College  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Academic  Assembly,  its  Senate,  and  its  Executive 
Committee.  This  governance  structure  is  a means  of  attaining  the 
objectives  of  the  College  through  consultation  with  and  the  support 
of  the  faculty  and  all  members  of  the  college  community. 

Genesee  Community  College's  Academic  Assembly  consists  of  all 
teaching  faculty,  all  professional  administrative  staff,  and 
certain  representatives  of  the  students  and  of  the  civil  service 
personnel.  The  Assembly  elects  a president,  vice  president,  and 
secretary  to  serve  on  the  Academic  Senate  and  to  develop  academic 
policies  and  procedures  relating  to  standards,  curriculum,  instruc- 
tional research,  business  and  student  affairs.  All  of  this  work  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Academic  Senate  and  its  standing  and  ad 
hoc  committees. 

Therefore,  the  Academic  Senate  is  in  fact  the  institution  s major 
internal  governing  body.  It  consists  of  the  College's  President, 
some  of  the  Deans,  the  elected  Academic  Assembly  officers,  student 
leaders  and  the  elected  standing  committee  chairpersons.  Its 
standing  committees  (Academic  Standards,  Curriculum,  Instructional 
Research  and  Development,  Student  Affairs,  Business  Affairs, 

Student  Recruitment  and  Retention)  evaluate  and  recommend  adminis- 
trative policies  for  all  aspects  of  the  academic  program  and 
related  activities  of  the  College. 


The  chairpersons  of  the  standing  committees  also  attend  the  bi- 
monthly meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Academic 
Assembly  as  necessary.  Here  an  assembly  agenda  is  developed,  and 
decisions  are  made  on  the  proper  routing  of  all  committee  pro- 
posals. The  final  recording  policies  and  procedures  rests  with 

this  committee. 


The  minutes  of  both  the  Academic  Senate  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Academic  Assembly  are  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  College. 

The  Genesee  Community  College  Student  Government  Association  is 
the  vehicle  by  which  students  participate  in  the  governance  of 
the  college.  This  association  has  established  a wide  range  of 
special  interest  clubs  to  help  develop  student  leadership  skills, 
responsibility,  self-reliance,  and  to  promote  recreational  and 
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educational  activities  at  the  college.  The  clubs  include  a 

of  curricula-related  activities  such  as  Choir,  Student 
Newspaper,  Nurses  Club,  Communications  Club,  and  Commercial  Arts 
Club.  Committees,  such  as  the  Student  Activities  Council, 
recommend  student-related  college  policies  that  help  to  meet 
student  needs.  The  Student  Court  periodically  reviews  student 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

Students  serve  on  Genesee's  Academic  Senate,  the  Academic 
Assembly's  Executive  Committee,  and  all  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate.  The  student  representatives  are  chosen  by 
the  Student  Government  Association  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Academic  Standards  Committee  and  the  Recruitment  and  Retention 
Committee  two  student  members  respectively  are  selected.  These 
students  have  the  same  voting  rights  as  faculty  and  staff  commit- 
tee members  but  serve  for  a term  of  one  year  and  are  subject  to 
recall  and  replacement  according  to  the  procedures  of  the  Student 
Government  Association. 

As  at  all  other  community  colleges,  the  students  elect  annually 
one  of  their  number  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
College. 
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BACKGROUND 


SUNY  Community  College  Topical  Paper  Number  _3  focuses  on 
"Students,  Faculty  and  Programs  in  State  university  of  New 
York  Community  Colleges."  This  paper  is  third  in  a series 
of  publications  discussing  topics  of  general  interest  to 
those  seeking  to  learn  more  about  the  history,  governance, 
operation  and  development  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  college  system.  As  in  previous  topical  papers,  the 
reader  will  continue  to  find  the  footnotes  of  special  interest. 

Dr  Freda  R.  H.  Martens,  the  retired  Dean  of  Planning  and  In- 
formation Services  at  Dutchess  Community  College  is  the  author 
of  this  paper.  She  was  also  the  author  of  earlier  Topical 
Papers  on  SUNY  community  colleges. 

This  office  continues  to  be  indebted  to  Dr.  Martens  for  her 
work  in  developing  this  series  of  Topical  Papers  on  SUNY 
community  colleges.  In  addition,  the  Office  Community 
Colleges  wishes  to  recognize  the  work  of  Dr.  Phyllis  Bader- 
Borel  Director  of  Community  College  Program  Development, 
who  made  a substantial  contribution  as  editor  of  this  paper. 


Other  topical  papers  published  by  this  office  are : 

"The  Historical  Development  of  the  Community 
Colleges  of  the  State  University  of  New  York" 
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STUDENTS.  FACULTY  AND  PROGRAMS 
IN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


Student  Diversity  and  Their  Varied  Educational  Needs 

Students  at  the  community  colleges  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  come  from  diverse  socio-economic  backgrounds  and 
various  age  groups.  The  community  colleges  follow  "open  door" 
admission  policies  and  accept  students  of  all  ability  levels 
regardless  of  their  age,  sex,  marital  status  or  national  origin. 
In  addition,  all  high  school  graduates  of  the  previous  year  and 
veterans  are  guaranteed  acceptance  into  appropriate  programs. (1) 

Some  students  enter  community  colleges  while  still  in  high 
school  by  enrolling  in  early  admission  programs.  Hudson  Valley 
Community  College,  for  example,  developed  such  a program  ten 
yg^j-g  ggQ  with  one  high  school  ( Shaker ) • Other  students  are 
admitted  to  various  community  colleges  with  advanced  standing  on 
che  basis  of  a variety  of  factors,  including  advanced  placement 
tests,  and  life  and/or  work  experiences .( 2 ) 

Some  students  are  former  high  school  drop-outs  with  equiva- 
lency diplomas,  some  are  "stop-outs"  from  the  community  college 
itself  and  others  are  transfer  students  "back"  from  four-year 
colleges  with  changed  career  goals.  Many  of  these  students  are 
recognized  as  being  late  developers  deserving  of  a second  chance 
to  pursue  higher  education. 

An  increasing  number  of  homemakers  are  among  these  associate 
^ggj-00  seekers  studying  either  to  revitalize  and  enrich  their 
lives,  or  to  learn  updated  job  skills  as  a step  toward  a new 
career.  Furthermore,  some  senior  citizens  enroll  in  courses  for 
audit  only,  on  a tuition-free  basis. (3) 

Enormous  individual  differences  lie  within  this  heterogenous 
student  body.  Some  of  these  variations  arise  from  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  students.  Individual  student  aspira- 
tions, expectations,  goals  and  motivations  also  differ.  Some 
differences  stem  from  parental  desires  that  are  rooted  in  social 
pressures  for  upward  mobility. (4) 

Sixty  percent  of  the  community  college  students  currently 
receive  state  financial  aid  of  some  sort;  and  82.6%  of  these 
g^uclgnts  come  from  families  with  net  taxable  incomes  of  under 
S14 , 000 . ( 5 ) The  students  participate  in  federal  financial  aid 
programs  and  in  New  York's  Tuition  Assistance  Program.  Twen- 
ty-one of  the  community  colleges  also  participate  in  State 
University's  Equal  Opportunity  Program.  This  program  supports 
the  matriculation  of  economically  and  educationally  deprived 
youngsters  who  have  the  potential  for  higher  education  but  need 
remedial  instruction  and  counseling  along  with  financial  assis- 
tance in  order  to  study  as  full-time  students. (6) 


The  size  of  the  community  college  student  body  can  best  be 
measured  in  terms  of  full-time  equivalent  l FTE ) students.  FTE 
counts  are  developed  regularly  from  the  credit  hours  taken  by 
full-time  and  part-time  students  so  that  valid  comparisons 
between  the  colleges  can  be  made.  Community  college  FTE  students 
were  88,216  in  1971/72  and  132,849.6  in  1982/3,  making  a 50.6% 
increase  in  twelve  years. (7) 

The  headcount  of  full-time  degree  credit-course  students 
alone  totalled  65,039  in  the  fall  of  1971  and  93,906  in  the  fall 
of  1982,  a 44.4%  increase  in  twelve  years.  The  headcount  of 
part-time  degree  credit-course  students  totalled  52,818  in  the 
fall  of  1971  and  88,230  in  the  fall  of  1982,  a 67.0%  increase  in 
the  same  twelve-year  period. (8)  This  enormous  increase  in  the 
student  body  surpassed  all  predictions  and  it  was  only  in  the 
fall  of  1984  that  any  indication  of  a decline  in  student  enroll- 
ment began  to  appear. (9)  Data  also  shows  that  just  over  5%  of 
the  full-time  students  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1983  were  admitted 
as  transfer  students,  with  about  half  of  them  coming  from  other 
institutions  of  the  State  University  system. (10) 

By  the  fall  of  1983,  49.4%  of  the  full-time  community 
college  credit  students  were  men  and  50.6%  were  women,  an  almost 
complete  reversal  of  the  percentages  of  seven  years  earlier. 

Also  in  fall  of  1983,  39%  of  the  part-time  credit  students  were 
men  and  61%  women,  a small  shift  in  favor  of  women,  when  compared 
with  seven  years  earlier. (11) 

Furthermore,  80.2%  of  the  full-time  credit-course  students 
and  40%  of  the  part-time  credit  course  students  in  the  fall  of 
1983  were  22  years  of  age  or  under. (12) 

Reports  show  that  over  96%  of  the  full-time  community 
college  students  have  consistently  been  residents  of  New  York 
State,  with  the  percentage  of  students  coming  from  other  states 
and  countries  varying  between  2%  and  4%.  The  percentage  of 
students  known  to  be  permanent  residents  of  their  community 
college  sponsorship  area  increased  from  approximately  65%  in  the 
I960 ' s to  nearly  75%  in  the  early  1980's. (13)  Clearly,  then,  the 
community  colleges  serve  a local  constituency  and  this  alone  has 
a great  impact  on  the  nature  of  the  educational  programs  offered. 

The  proportion  of  students  enrolling  in  the  various  diploma 
and  certificate  programs  offered  by  the  community  colleges  can  be 
oroken  down  as  follows:  Of  132,849.6  FTE  students  reported  above 

in  1982/3,  26%  were  in  business-related  programs.  Thirty  eight 
percent  in  technical  programs  (with  an  engineering/ science 
related  orientation)  and  the  remaining  36%  in  health,  public 
service  and  interdisciplinary  (college  transfer)  programs .( 14 ) 

The  number  of  students  in  the  latter  general  education  field  has 
dropped  in  recent  years. (15) 

Most  community  colleges  monitor  very  carefully  the  retention 
and  attrition  of  their  students.  Attrition  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  "program  change,"  which  is  often  nothing  more  than  an 
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internal  switch  made  by  the  student.  Program  changes  occur 
frequently  in  the  first  year  of  study,  as  students  make  more 
realistic  decisions  regarding  their  educational  and  career 
goals. (16)  This,  together  with  the  need  for  extensive  remedial 
work  by  some  students,  and  the  relative  ease  with  which  students 
also  switch  from  full-time  to  part-time  status,  in  the  face  of 
economic  necessity  and  personal  problems,  means  that  some  stu- 
dents may  still  be  enrolled  after  four  semesters  or  full-time  and 
near  full-time  study. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  students  do  not  wait  to  graduate 
from  their  community  college  before  transferring  to  a four-year 
school.  About  twenty  percent  of  the  full-time  students  in  an 
entering  class  transfer  to  four-year  colleges  without  first 
obtaining  an  associate  degree,  but  about  another  33%  non-degree 
recipients  are  no  longer  enrolled  in  their  community  college  five 
years  later. (17)  When  these  latter  "drop-outs"  are  located  and 
surveyed,  it  is  often  evident  that  they  withdrew  for  legitimate 
reasons.  Such  former  students  invariably  express  a desire  to 
return  to  their  community  college  at  a later  date.  The  fact  that 
they  often  do  this  increases  the  ever-growing  size  of  the 
part-time  student  body  and  requires  extensive  record-keeping  on 
the  part  of  the  registrars  and  other  student  personnel  service 
staff . 

All  of  the  community  colleges  enroll  an  enormous  number  of 
adults  as  part-time  students  in  non-credit  courses  of  all  kinds, 
in  addition  to  the  part-time  enrollment  of  older  students  in 
credit  courses.  It  is  estimated  that  80%  of  the  60,000  and  more 
non-credit  students  presently  enrolled  in  the  community  colleges 
are  seeking  improvement  in  their  work  skills. (18)  Certain 
non-credit  courses  that  provide  community  service,  vocational  or 
remedial  instruction  are  eligible  for  state  aid  and  served  3,466 
FTE  students  alone  in  1982-1983.(19)  Furthermore,  students  in 
special  courses  offered  under  contract  with  local  businesses  and 
industries  served  820  FTE  students  in  the  same  year. (20)  Other 
non-credit  students  are  in  continuing  education  and  community 
service  courses  that  are  vocational  and  cultural  in  nature  and 
are  not  eligible  for  state  aid. 

As  the  Special  Report  of  the  Community  Colleges  of  State 
University  "On  the  Move"  states,  the  community  college  student 
body  is  indeed: 

an  amalgam  of  recent  high  school  graduates , 
working  adults,  transfer  students  from  other 
colleges,  evening  and  weekend  students,  "con- 
tract course"  students  who  work  for  local 
industries,  and  non-credit  students  taking 
advantage  of  mini-courses,  "winterim"  courses, 
and  special  workshops .( 21 ) 
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Faculty  and  Staff  in  the  Community  Colleges 

Community  college  personnel  consists  of  professional  service 
staff  and  non-professional  employees.  Teaching  faculty  and  other 
professional  administrative  staff  are  part  of  the  professional 
service . 

There  were  848  full-  and  part-time  faculty  members  in  the 
community  colleges  in  1958  when  full-  and  part-time  students 
totalled  11,521.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  these  faculty 
were  full-time  and  309  part-time .( 22 ) By  the  fall  of  1983,  full- 
and  part-time  faculty  had  grown  to  10,443  (with  a four  to  six 
distribution  between  them)  and  the  student  body  to  184,848.(23) 
The  ratio  of  FTE  students  to  FTE  faculty  varies  among  the  indi- 
vidual community  colleges  but  has  been  18.5%  to  1 since  1977-78 
on  a composite  basis  for  all  community  colleges .( 24 ) 

The  mean  salary  of  the  community  college  faculty  was  $28,069 
in  1983  but  ranged  from  an  average  of  $15,359  for  a full-time 
lecturer  (probably  with  no  previous  teaching  experience)  to  an 
average  of  $35,268  for  a full  professor,  with  many  years  of 
teaching  service. (25)  Individual  college  salaries  vary  consider- 
ably both  below  and  above  these  averages  because  of  economic 
conditions  in  the  sponsorship  area  and  the  salary  agreements 
bargained  with  faculty  unions. 

In  1983,  36%  of  the  faculty  were  women  and  4.5%  were  minori- 
ty group  members. (26)  This  represented  a 5%  and  0.5%  increase 
respectively  over  1975.(27) 

The  community  college  faculty  are  as  heterogeneous  in 
educational  background  and  technical  skills  as  their  students. 
They  can  be  viewed  as  technicians,  theorists,  researchers, 
artists  and,  of  course,  traditional  professors  from  a variety  of 
academic  disciplines  and  technologies.  Almost  all  have  masters 
degrees  and  a few,  usually  the  full  professors  and  department 
chairmen,  have  doctoral  degrees.  Community  college  faculty  are 
essentially  teaching  faculty,  responding  sensitively  to  their 
students'  varied  educational  needs  and  learning  capabilities. 

They  seek  to  extend  their  teaching  beyond  the  classroom  and  look 
for  ways  to  enhance  maximum  student  learning  and  whole  student 
growth  through  their  skills  as  communicators,  learning  facili- 
tators, academic  advisers,  and  role  models. (28)  Jamestown 
Community  College  for  example,  says,  that  within  its  institution 
there  is: 


a college-wide  commitment  to  provide  the 
very  best  education  to  all  students  of 
the  college  while  maintaining  the  personal, 
friendly  atmosphere  which  has  been  a part  of 
the  college  throughout  its  history. (29) 


A professor  of  English  at  Suffolk  Community  College  also 
points  out  that  "the  ways  of  teaching  are  as  varied  as  the 
personalities  of  the  teachers ."( 30 ) Indeed  the  range  of  teaching 
techniques  extends  from  the  use  of  cognitive  methods  in  both 


iarge  and  small  groups  to  individualized  instruction  in  special 
learning  environments,  to  practicum,  and  to  a variety  of  modes  of 
teacher/learner  interaction  especially  devised  to  help  students 
succeed  in  their  educational  goals.  Innovative  audio-visual  and 
programmed  learning  materials  are  widely  used.  Computerized 
instruction  and  other  uses  of  micro-computers  are  increasing 
rapidly  throughout  the  network  of  community  colleges. 


In  the  community  colleges,  promotion  and  tenure,  where  the 
latter  exists,  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  teaching  effec- 
tiveness of  the  faculty  member.  A variety  of  faculty  development 
programs  have  been  established  by  the  colleges,  often  through  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  to  assist  faculty,  enlarge  their 
knowledge  and  improve  their  teaching  ability.  Special  campus 
training  programs,  tuition  waivers,  educational  leaves,  graduate 
tuition  assistance  and  special  grants  are  examples  of  the  pto- 
grams  that  exist.  Attendance  at  conferences  and  summer  workshops 
and  involvement  in  the  Faculty  Council  is  encouraged.  Many  of 
the  articles  written  by  faculty  in  the  State  University  of  New 
York  Office  of  Community  Colleges'  Insight  provide  evidence  of  a 
continuing  faculty  quest  for  improved  teaching  skills. ( 31) 
Furthermore , the  new  humanities-oriented  Esprit  launched  by 
Orange  County  Community  College  illustrates  a renewed  commitment 
by  the  community  college  faculty  to  the  teaching  of  humanities 
and  communications  in  all  programs. 


The  community  colleges  were  faced  in  their  early  years  with 
the  necessity  of  hiring  faculty  who  had  little  or  no  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  community  colleges  and  the  students  to  be 
cauaht.  Many  orientation  sessions  and  workshops  had  to  be  held. 
Although  faculty  recruitment  is  less  of  a problem  today , new 
faculty  still  need  time  and  help  in  learning  the  traditions  and 
mores  of  their  institutions.  Faculty  turnover,  too,  was  rela- 
tively high  in  the  past  and  remains  so  among  adjunct  (part-time) 
faculty  hired  for  special  courses  and  overload  assignments. 

Unlike  the  four-year  institutions,  little  use  is  made  of  graduate 
students  as  assistants,  leaving  the  full  responsibilty  of  teach- 
ing and  grading  to  the  community  college  faculty  themselves. 
However,  there  is  a greater  need  today,  than  in  the  past,  for. 
faculty  capable  of  teaching  inter-divisionally , f or  the  retrain- 
ing of  "senior"  faculty  unacquainted  with  computerized  tech- 
niques, and  for  help  with  the  continued  training  and  development 
of  newer  faculty. 


Community  college  faculty  have  had  the  right  to  organize  and 
negotiate  their  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  since  the 
passage  of  New  York's  Taylor  Law  in  1967.  As  a result,  a varied 
pattern  of  bargaining  has  developed  across  the  state  with  all  but 
'one  community  college  so  involved.  Faculty  participation  in 
academic  governance  has  tended  to  decline,  creating,  in  some 
instances,  a new  polarization  of  faculty  and  administrators. 
Although  a common  pattern  is  generally  visible  in  the  terms  of 
settlement  made  at  the  bargaining  table,  there  are  great  varia- 
tions across  the  state  in  the  details  of  the  agreements.  The 


present  trend  is  toward  what  is  called  "mature"  collective 
bargaining  because  such  matters  as  jurisdictional  issues  and  the 
creation  of  grievance  procedures  with  binding  arbitration  have 
been  largely  resolved.  The  major  problem  facing  both  community 
college  faculty  and  administrators  today,  apart  from  periodic 
salary  disputes,  is  living  with  the  contract.  Daily  interpreta- 
tions are  sometimes  needed,  forcing  the  community  college  presi- 
dents, who  have  the  prime  responsibility,  to  assume  greater 
authority  in  these  matters. 

Although  the  procedures  relating  to  personnel  policies  are 
affected  by  collective  bargaining  and  other  state  and  federal 
laws,  there  are  specific  areas  in  which  major  policies  have  been 
developed  by  the  local  boards  of  trustees.  These  are:  staff 

promotion,  tenure  (if  any),  personnel  evaluation,  dismissal, 
retirement,  termination,  outside  employment,  leaves  of  absence, 
sabbaticals  and  academic  freedom.  Local  policy  manuals  record 
these  matters. (32) 

An  extraordinary  variety  of  administrative  titles  are  found 
m the  community  colleges .( 33 ) It  is  difficult  to  generalize 
about  these  titles  and  the  salaries  they  carry.  In  some  cases, 
administrators  are  excluded  in  whole  or  part  from  the  collective 
bargaining  units. (34)  Furthermore,  differing  county  civil 
service  procedures  make  comparisons  among  support  staff  difficult 
to  do.  Yet,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  (EEO-6)  data  for  1983 
indicated  that  of  the  full-time  staff  in  all  the  community 
colleges,  about  46%  were  faculty,  14%  other  professional  staff 
and  40%  support  staff. (35) 

The  Academic  Programs  of  the  Community  Colleges 

The  comprehensive  community  colleges  of  New  York  State 
provide  by  Law  occupational/ technical  programs  leading  to  ca- 
reers, the  first  two  years  of  baccalaureate  education  suitable 
for  transfer  to  four-year  colleges,  continuing  education  for 
adults  and  developmental  education  for  those  who  need  it. (36) 
Genesee  Community  College,  for  example,  expresses  these  purposes 
this  way: 


The  College  offers  a comprehensive  and 
growing  program  for  studies  designed  to 
fill  the  dual  need  for  a quality  program 
for  students  who  plan  to  complete  a 
bachelor's  degree  at  a senior  college 
and  for  a realistic  variety  of  career 
programs  for  those  who  intend  to  seek 
employment  upon  completion  of  a two- 
year  curriculum.  In  addition,  the 
College  serves  the  community  through 
an  evening  program  for  adult  or  work- 
ing students.  This  program  is  designed 
to  parallel  the  day  program  and  to  meet 
the  needs  for  special  and  non-credit 
courses . ( 37  ) 
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A wide  range  of  curriculum  options  are  embedded  in  this 
mission.  Over  200  different  curricula  are  listed  for  the  commu- 
nity colleges  in  the  State  University  of  New  York's  Application 
Guidebook  leading  to  AA,  AS,  AAS  and  AOS  degrees.  They  can  be 
grouped,  however,  into  a few  standard  discipline  and  technology 
areas,  namely: 

Interdisciplinary  - studies  involving  more 
than  one  major  discipline  but  without 
primary  concentration. 

Business  and  Commerce  Technologies 
Data  Processing  Technologies 

Health  Services  and  Paramedical  Technologies 
Mechanical  and  Engineering  Technologies 
Natural  Science  Technologies 
Public  Service  Related  Technologies 

In  addition,  some  community  colleges  have  programs  in 
Business  Management,  Engineering  and  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
disciplines  leading  directly  to  four-year  college  transfer 
opportunities . ( 38 ) 

Certificates  and  associate  degrees  are  awarded  for  one-  and 
two-year  programs  and  for  some  one-plus-one  programs  established 
with  BOCES  and/or  neighboring  community  colleges.  At  one  spe- 
cialized community  college,  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology, 
bachelor  and  masters  degrees  are  awarded. 

Those  community  colleges  that  were  formerly  Institutes  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  were  unable  to  offer  AA  or  AS  degree 
programs  m interdisciplinary  disciplines  until  1957.  General 
education  programs  for  transfer  to  four-year  colleges  were  then 
permitted  at  these  colleges  at  the  option  of  their  local  spon- 
sors. (39)  All  general  education  programs  are  designed  to  provide 
broad  knowledge,  to  develop  critical  thinking,  and  to  help 
students  clarify  their  values  and  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  life. 

All  career  programs  seek  to  assure  that  the  program  gradu- 
ates have  the  technical  competence  needed  to  compete  in  the  labor 
market  with  their  level  of  training.  The  skills  learned  are 
expected  to  benefit  the  graduate  individually  and  thereby  con- 
tribute also  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  nation.  All  techni- 
cal programs  include  some  component  of  general  education  not  only 
as  an  aid  toward  good  citizenship  but  also  as  a basis  for  further 
learning  if  and  when  the  career  training  becomes  obsolete.  A 
special  emphasis  has  been  placed  recently  upon  communication 
skills  in  all  classes  and  on  insuring  that  all  community  college 
students  are  adequately  proficient  in  writing  and  speaking  at  the 
rime  of  their  graduation.  "Writing  across  the  curriculum"  is  a 
program  used  in  many  community  colleges. 
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It  was  in  1961  that  it  become  abundantly  evident  that 
curriculum  titles,  structure  and  even  course  content  itself  were 
so  excessively  varied  among  the  community  colleges  that  their 
program  quality  could  be  questioned.  Revised  approval  procedures 
were  then  established  by  the  State  University  to  insure  that  the 
curricula  served  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  community  in 
the  area  in  which  the  college  was  located  without  leading  to 
unnecessary  program  duplication.  Local  participants  in  this 
process  of  curriculum  development  often  continue  to  provide 
expert  advice  on  training  and  employment  problems  through  service 
later  on  program  advisory  committees .( 40 ) Some  new  community 
college  programs  recently  developed  include:  Trade  Journey- 

man/ Apprentice  Training  at  Onondaga  Community  College , Corporate 
Services  at  Broome  Community  College,  and  Individual  Studies  (AA) 
at  Columbia-Greene  Community  College.  Today's  interest  in  high 
technology  is  evident  at  many  community  colleges  where  the  number 
of  individual  computer  courses  have  expanded  and  where  special 
programs,  such  as  Laser-electronic  Optics  have  been  introduced 
le.g.  at  Hudson  Valley  Community  College). 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  since  1970  to  the 
development  of  flexible  remedial /developmental  programs  in  order 
to  widen  access  to  the  community  colleges'  regular  programs  and 
to  provide  new  opportunities  for  students  previously  barred'  from 
admission. ( 41 ) Individualized  instruction,  tutoring  and  pro- 
grammed learning  are  frequently  a major  part  of  remedial  educa- 
tion. At  this  time,  there  is  also  a growing  tendency  toward 
closer  cooperation  with  area  high  schools  and  BOCES  in  the 
provision  of  these  kinds  of  programs . i 42 ) Even  so,  remedi- 
al/developmental education  remains  an  area  of  community  college 
education  that  faces  almost  continuous  study  and  evaluation. 

The  merging  of  evening  and  weekend  credit  courses  originally 
designed  for  adults,  into  the  regular  programs  of  the  community 
colleges,  has  occurred  in  recent  years  at  colleges  implementing 
the  "one  college"  concept.  Flexible  scheduling  has  opened  many 
regular  courses  and  programs  to  older  citizens  so  that  previous 
concepts  of  continuing  education  are  being  replaced  rapidly  with 
newer  ones  of  lifelong  learning  and  of  public /community  service 
through  both  credit  and  non-credit  intellectual  and  cultural 
courses  designed  to  broaden  educational  experiences  and  enrich 
lives.  Community  service  activities  are  developed  to  meet 
specified  educational  needs  of  individuals  or ‘groups.  These 
activities  may  consist  of  community  experience  programs,  help 
with  community  problems,  public  affairs  education,  conferences, 
institutes,  workshops,  mass  media  education,  and  certain  special- 
ized services  to  the  public  such  as  cultural  and  recreational 
activities,  health  services,  and  public  education  on  a variety  of 
topics.  A few  colleges  have  established,  therefore,  special 
learning  and  training  centers,  e.g.  Business  Development  Centers 
at  Corning  and  Ulster  County  Community  College;  Productivity 
Centers  at  Mohawk;  Academic  Arcs  at  Westchester;  Norrie  Point 
Science  Center  at  Dutchess;  and  the  Roger  Tory  Peterson  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Natural  History  at  Jamestown.  Such  a concept  of 


community  service  is  a comfortable  one  for  many  community  colleg- 
es and  is  believed  by  them  to  be  an  evolving  mission. 


The  most  extensive  of  State  University  of  New  York  community 
colleges'  services  to  business  and  industry  is  at  this  time  the 
contract  offerings  of  occupational  training  and  assistance  for 
the  purpose  of  creating,  improving  and  retaining  job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  region  and  states. (43)  One  hundred  and  nine  (109) 
industries  were  provided  with  172  courses  for  667.2  FTE  students 
(43,372  enrollees)  in  1981-82.  In  1983-84,  270  industries  were 
provided  with  523  courses  for  1274.8  FTE  students  (25,972  enroll- 
ees ) (44)  All  of  these  activities  recognize  the  important  role  a 
community  college  can  play  in  helping  businesses  and  industries 
to  train  and  develop  their  employees  so  that  by  working  together 
productivity  can  be  increased  and  the  educational  skills  of  the 
workers  broadened. 


Nearly  all  of  the  community  colleges  also  participate  in 
JTPA  (Job  Training  Partnership  Training  Act),  a federal  program 
started  in  late  1983  to  upgrade  the  vocational  and  academic 
skills  of  thousands  of  under-prepared,  under -employed  and 
out-of-work  citizens.  Some  community  colleges  provide  training 
through  contracts  with  the  newly  established  local  service 
delivery  areas  (i.e.  the  prime  sponsors)  and  some  operate  through 
JTPA  grants  received  from  the  State  Education  Department. 
Twenty-five  community  colleges  are  involved  at  this  time  in  JTPA 
training  with  twenty-two  of  them  providing  vocational  training, 

14  basic  academic  skills,  12  counseling  and  10  70b  placement .( 45 ) 


This  extensive  assortment  of  educational  activity  illus- 
trates not  only  the  innovative  approach  to  learning  found  in  the 
community  colleges  but  shows  also  their  widespread  commitment  to 
education  for  all  beyond  the  high  school  level. 
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Program  Distribution  of  FTE  Students 
1982-83 


total-  132,849.6 


Business  Programs 


technical  Programs 
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State  Aided  Hon- 
ored it  Courses 
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Academic  Planning  and  the  Effectiveness 
of  Community  College  Programs 

Academic  planning  in  the  State  University  of  New  York 
community  colleges  is  focused  at  the  local  level*  It  is  not  and 
cannot  be  distinct  from  the  mainstream  of  a college’s 
decision-making  process,  yet  it  also  involves  some  statewide 
coordination  in  order  that  unnecessary  regional  duplication  of 
degree  and  certificate  programs  is  avoided,  while  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  scarce  resources  is  assured.  Academic  planning 
involves  making  decisions  that  will  have  a major  impact  on  the 
college  in  the  future,  on  its  departments  and  on  its  educational 
program  objectives.  It  requires  a determination  of  the  resources 
to  be  obtained  and  allocated  in  order  to  meet  the  continuing 
educational  goals  of  the  college.  For  this  reason,  it  cannot  be 
entirely  separated  from  fiscal  planning  and  budgeting. 

Guidelines  for  the  development  of  new  academic  programs  have 
been  established  centrally.  A letter  of  intent,  justifying  the 
need  for  the  program  must  first  be  prepared.  When  a positive 
response  to  the  initial  letter  is  received  from  the  State  Univer- 
sity, the  faculty  develop  a detailed  prospectus  of  the  program 
giving  its  title,  the  academic  degree  to  be  awarded,  the  course 
descriptions,  the  proposal's  relationship  to  long-range  plans, 
the  human  and  material  resources  needed,  anticipated  costs, 
expected  student  enrollments,  probable  job  opportunities  for  the 
graduates  and  the  evaluation  procedures  that  will  be  used  to 
measure  the  success  of  the  program.  Evidence  is  also  required  of 
all  local  resolutions  passed  in  support  of  the  new  program. ( 46 ) 

State  University  of  New  York  trustees  are  required  by  law  to 
formulate  long-range  plans  that  contain  recommendations  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  Governor  concerning  plans  for  new  curricula, 
facilities  and  admission  policies .( 47 ) New  programs  proposed  by 
the  community  colleges  may  require,  therefore,  master  plan 
amendments,  along  with  assurances  that  the  idea  has  been  reviewed 
by  other  colleges  in  the  region.  ( 48) 

New  program  development  and  program  improvement  almost 
always  grow  out  of  evaluation  processes.  With  this  in  mind, 

State  University  established  a five-year  program  review  policy 
for  all  community  college  degree  and  certificate  programs.  A 
second  review  cycle  is  underway  at  the  community  colleges  at  this 
rime.  The  intent  is  to  keep  curricula  up-to-date  and  to  insure 
chat  those  programs  no  longer  serving  an  adequate  function  on  a 
cost  effective  basis  are  discontinued. ( 49 ) Action  to  discontinue 
a degree  program  requires  substantial  review  and  approval  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  original  approval  procedure. 

The  community  colleges  were  first  included  in  State  Univer- 
sity's multi-phase  rolling  plan  in  1982.  This  plan  links  pro- 
gramming to  budgeting,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  state-approved 
priorities  of  the  master  plans  of  the  University .( 50 ) Five-year 
enrollment  projections  are  made  by  the  community  colleges  and 
program  offering  statements  developed  as  a part  of  this  basic 
planning  activity. 
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State  University  of  New  York  has  recommended  that  community 
colleges  develop  their  own  campus  plans  in  conjunction  not  only 
with  the  University-required  five-year  program  reviews  but  also 
gg  ^ part  of  their  ten-year  Middle  States  reaccreditation  pro- 
cess. Currently  community  college  planning  procedures  at  the 
local  level,  therefore,  vary.  Columbia-Greene  holds  annual 
administration/ faculty  retreats  for  planning  purposes.  Tompkins 
Cortland  developed  a "strategic"  plan  with  a WOTS-UP  analysis  in 
1979.  Broome  created  new  mission  and  goals  statements  along 
Drogram  and  major  activity  lines,  complete  with  sub-goals  and 
objectives  for  its  upcoming  academic  year.  All  community  colleg- 
es prepare  self  studies  for  reaccreditation  purposes. 

Accreditation  by  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  of  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  includes  an 
extensive  self  study  process  followed  by  an  evaluation  by  outside 
reviewers. ( 51)  This  added  dimension  to  community  college  academ- 
ic planning  helps  to  ensure  quality  in  all  the  educational 
programs.  At  this  time,  all  community  colleges  are  fully  accred- 
ited by  Middle  States.  Some  colleges  also  seek  special  accredi- 
tation of  certain  programs  such  as  the  AAS  Nursing  program  by  the 
National  League  of  Nursing.  However,  the  Carnegie  Commission  for 
Higher  Education  recommended  in  i970  that  a single  accreditation 
process  suffice. (52) 


Over  24,000  associate  degrees  are  now  being  granted  per  year 
by  the  community  colleges  and  a few  BA's  in  addition  at  the 
specialized  community  college  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  24,428  degrees  awarded  in  1982-83  represent  a 53%  increase 
from  15  years  earlier. (53)  These  awards  are  invariably  made  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
various  programs,  regardless  of  program  switches,  stop  outs  , 
"drop  outs"  and  transfers  out  of  the  institutions. 


% of  % of  Total 
Enrollment  Awards 

1978-79 

Interdisciplinary. ...30.2% 25.5% 

Business  Tech 30.0% 27.6% 

Data  Processing  Tech.. 3. 3% 2.0% 

Health  Tech ° 1 a ’ "*  04 

Mech  Eng  Tech. . . 

Nat  Science  Tech 
Public  Serv  Tech 
Business  Mgt .... 

Engineering 

Fine  Applied  Arts 8% 7%  (54) 

Of  the  24,428  associate  degrees  awarded  in  1982-83,  60%  were 
given  to  women. (55)  In  addition,  1602  certificates  for  approved 
programs  of  a semester  or  longer  were  awarded,  of  which  62%  were 
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to  women.  ( 56 ) Business  and  health  career  programs  tend  to 
head  the  list  of  associate  degrees  awarded,  but  this  varies 
considerably  among  the  individual  colleges. 

Recent  data  shows  that  over  5,000  students  in  the  fall  of 
1983  transferred  into  the  state-operated  units  of  the  State 
University  from  the  community  colleges,  with  or  without  first 
obtaining  an  AA,  AS  or  AAS  degree. (57)  In  fact.  State  University 
policy  guarantees  junior  level  status  to  AA  and  AS  community 
college  graduates  transferring  to  a State  University  four-year 
unit,  but  many  career  program  students  and  graduates  transfer 
also.  Potsdam  automatically  accepts  AA  and  AS  graduates  with  2.5 
GPA  or  better,  while  leaving  it  to  other  would-be  transfer 
students  to  follow  the  regular  admission.  The  SUNY  College  at 
New  Paltz  has  also  recently  eased  its  transfer  procedures  for 
Dutchess,  Orange,  Rockland  and  Ulster  community  college  gradu- 
ates. Furthermore,  individual  community  colleges  often  make 
special  transfer  agreements  of  their  own  with  private  four-year 
colleges  both  in  and  out  of  state.  Recent  State  University  data 
indicates  that  approximately  70%  of  the  community  college  trans- 
fer students  continue  the  following  year  at  their  State  Universi- 
ty transfer  institution. ( 58 ) 

The  matter  of  successful  program  outcome  is,  indeed,  not 
easy  to  measure.  Community  college  surveys  developed  for  Middle 
States  review  and  special  in-house  studies  are  undertaken  to 
access  program  needs  and  the  level  of  success  achieved  in  meeting 
program  goals.  Yet,  the  impact  of  the  community  colleges  on 
their  students  may  only  become  visible  years  later  when  data 
collection  is  almost  impossible  to  accomplish.  Process  measures, 
such  as  the  number  of  degrees  awarded,  do  not  and  cannot  reflect 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  given  or  of  the  learning  achieved  and 
may  not  even  relate  at  all  to  the  program  objectives  expressed  by 
the  college,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  testimony  of  the 
faculty  and  of  the  students  themselves  is  often  sought.  .The 
State  University  of  New  York's  booklet  On  the  Move  is  a resound- 
ing expression  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  work  of  the 
community  colleges  is  held  by  both  faculty  and  students. 
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Footnotes  to:  STUDENTS,  FACULTY  AND  PROGRAMS  IN  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

State  of  New  York.  Laws  of  1970,  Chapter  811  (i.e.,  "Full 
Opportunity  Law" ) . All  community  colleges  now  participate 
in  this  program. 

State  University  of  New  York.  Policy  Handbook,  #16. 

State  of  New  York.  Education  Law.  Section  6303. d.  This  law 
permits  persons  60  years  of  age  or  over  to  audit  courses  on 
a space  available  basis  without  paying  tuition,  taking  an 
examination,  or  receiving  either  grade  or  credit  for  the 
course. 

No  extensive  study  of  New  York's  community  college  students 
has  been  done  along  the  lines  of  K.  Patricia  Cross's  1968 
study:  The  Junior  College  Student:  A Research  Description, 

the  various  studies  undertaken  by  local  campuses  both  as 
-a  part  of  and  separate  from  Middle  States  self “Studies 
elaborate  upon  the  heterogeneity  of  their  students. 

State  University  of  New  York.  The  Community  Colleges  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York.  Democracy's  Colleges,  1982, 
pp . 7 and  4 . 

State  University  of  New  York's  Equal  Opportunity  Program 
(EOP)  uses  criteria  for  economic  disadvantagement  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Regents  for  HEOP  in  the  private 
colleges.  Plans  for  EOP  are  developed  by  the  local  colleg- 
es, which  also  make  contracts  with  SUNY  for  the  necessary 
funds.  Six  community  colleges  participated  in  EOP  in 
1970-71  when  the  program  first  began. 

State  University  of  New  York.  Office  for  Community  Colleg- 
es, Office  of  Institutional  Research  and  Planning  and  Office 
of  Finance  and  Business . Compilation  of  Statistical  Data 
Concerning  the  Community  Colleges  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  1983-84,  p.  107. 

Ibid.,  p.  45.  Full-time  credit  course  headcount  in  the  fall 
of  1983  was  95,929  and  part-time  88,919. 

A 4%  decline  in  full-time  and  part-time  credit  students  from 
the  fall  of  1983  was  reported  in  October,  1984.  The  drop 
was  from  184,848  to  177,469.  However,  some  campuses  also 
reported  that  their  enrollment  counts  were  delayed  and 
incomplete  at  that  time. 

SUNY.  Compilation. . .op  cit. . p.  166.  Of  4,951  students 
admitted  to  programs  for  full-time  study,  46%  came  from 
State  University  colleges.  (119  were  also  admitted  without 
designating  their  programs.)  Of  this  transfer  group  of 
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students,  22%  came  from  other  community  colleges,  7%  from 
two-year  Agricultural  and  Technical  Colleges  and  17%  from 
senior  institutions  of  the  State  University. 


11.  Ibid. , p.  47. 

12.  Ibid. , p.  47. 

13.  Ibid. , p.  75. 

14.  Based  on  ibid. , pp.  108-110. 

15  Community  colleges  that  started  under  the  1948  enabling 
legislation  (i.e.,  other  than  the  former  Institutes  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Sciences),  found  it  easier  and  cheaper  to 
begin  their  existence  with  university  parallel  programs.  In 
the  early  1960 's  it  was  thought  that  substantial  numbers  of 
students  could  be  diverted  from  the  lower  divisions  of  the 
four-year  units  to  the  community  colleges  in  order  to 
relieve  the  demand  on  four-year  college  facilities.  Howev- 
er, it  became  clear  by  the  1970's  that  no  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  transfer  students  from  the  community  colleges 
to  the  four-year  units  had  occurred.  (See  also:  SUNY. 

Progress  Report  on  the  Implementation  of  the  Mastejr PlQ-n — o£_ 

1976,  June  1978,  p.2. ) The  present  decline  in  liberal  arts 
programs  is  endemic  to  all  such  programs  in  the  country  and 
is  a direct  result  of  present-day  economic  conditions  and 
student  demand  for  training  leading  to  immediate  employment. 
SUNY's  1976  Master  Plan  (p.  31)  did,  however,  point  out  that 
the  greatest  program  activity  in  the  community  colleges  at 
that  time  was  in  interdisciplinary  studies,  where  31.7%  of 
the  enrollment  existed  and  where  37.4%  of  the  degree  awards 
were  made . 


16.  A community  college  student  chooses  a program  at  the  time  of 
matriculation,  usually  when  enrolling  as  a full-time  stu- 
dent. In  the  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  of  the  country 
this  is  not  usually  done  until  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year . 

17.  Based  on  SUNY,  Compilation. . .op  cit. , p.  151.  A variety  of 

Student  views  about  themselves,  their  goals  and  their 
community  colleges  is  in:  State  University  of  New  York. 

The  Community  Colleges  of  the  State  University  of  New  York. 
Special  Report  "On  the  Move11 , September,  1984  , pp.  27  to  30. 

18.  Ibid. , p.  18. 

19.  SUNY.  Compilation. . .op  cit. , p.  112. 

20.  Ibid. , p.  111. 
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State  University  of  New  York. 
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Board  of  Trustees.  Annual 


23.  SUNY.  Compilation. . .op  cit. , p.  175. 


24.  Ibid. , p.  179. 
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25.  Ibid. , p.  178. 

26.  Ibid. , p.  194.  These  percentages  are  slightly  higher  (i.e., 
38%  for  women  and  5%  for  minority  group  personnel)  when  all 
professional  staff  are  included. 

27.  Ibid. , p.  193. 

28.  See:  SUNY.  Special  Report... op  cit.,  pp.  8 to  12  for 

numerous  views  of  faculty  about  their  students  and  their 
teaching. 

29.  Jamestown  Community  College.  Catalog  1984-86.  p.  3. 

30.  State  University  of  New  York,  the  News.  November -December, 
1984. 


31.  Some  examples  are:  "Making  it  Now:  Introducing  Poetry 

Through  Writing  Poetry"  and  "A  Strategy  for  Mastery  Learning 
in  English  Composition"  in  Insight.  1983-84;  and  "Cross- 
Disciplinary  Writing"  and  "Innovations  in  Laboratory 
Training  for  MLT  AAS  Degree  Students"  in  Insight.  1984-85. 

32.  Differences  of  opinion  exist  regarding  the  line  separating 
policy  from  procedure.  Some  personnel  experts  believe  that 
major  policy  development  is  a trustee  matter,  but  the 
procedures  to  implement  such  policy  belong  to  the  realm  of 
collective  negotiations. 
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colleges. 
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State  of  New  York.  Education  Law.  Section  6303.1. 

Genesee  Community  College.  Catalog  1984-86,  p.  10. 
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39.  State  of  New  York.  Education  Law,  Section  6303. l.b  as 
amended  by  the  Laws  of  1957,  Chapter  828. 

40.  ibid. , Section  6303. l.c  and  SUNY  Policy  Manual  #116.  See 
also  footnote  #46  below. 

41.  State  aid  for  non-credit  remedial  courses  and  the  provision 
of  financial  aid  through  federal  programs,  state  EOP  and  now 
STAP  has  helped  to  expand  remedial  programs  in  the  community 
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43.  State  of  New  York.  Laws  of  1981,  Chapter  113  and  as  extend- 
ed in  1983  by  Assembly  Bill  #5461. 

44.  State  University  of  New  York.  Office  for  Community  Colleg- 
es. "Contract  Course  Report  1983-84."  January,  1985,  p.l. 

45.  JTPA  takes  over  where  CETA  left  off.  The  law  became  effec- 
tive as  of  October,  1983  and  is  designed  to  upgrade  voca- 
tional and  academic  skills  of  under-prepared,  under -employed 
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46.  SUNY.  Policy  Manual,  Nos.  116  and  144. 

47.  State  of  New  York.  Education  Law,  Sections  355. l.c  and 
354.1. 

48.  SUNY.  Policy  Manual,  No.  117. 

49.  Ibid. , Nos.  178  and  143. 

50.  State  University  of  New  York.  "A  Multiphase  Rolling  Plan" 
for  the  State  University  of  New  York,  1980;  and  Memorandum 
to  the  Presidents  of  the  Community  Colleges  from  Clifton  R. 
Wharton,  Jr.,  Chancellor,  December  22,  1981. 

51.  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Commission  on  Higher  Education.  Institutional  Self-Study 
Handbook,  1971  and  Handbook  for  Institutional  Self-Study, 
1977. 

52.  The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  A Special 
Report.  The  Open-Door  Colleges  "Policies  for  Community 
Colleges,"  June  1970,  p.  49. 

53.  Based  on:  SUNY.  Compilation. .op  cit.,  p.  133. 

54.  Based  on:  SUNY.  Master  Plan  1980,  p.  28. 
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55.  Based  on;  SUNY.  Compilation. .op  cit.,  pp.  133  and  147. 

56.  Ibid. , p.  146. 

57.  Ibid.,  p.  170.  The  actual  figures  were;  5,338  students 
transferred  into  senior  college  programs,  of  whom  2,843 
(53%)  had  associate  degrees  (1,648  being  AA  or  AS  degrees 
and  1,195  AAS ) and  2,495  (46%)  had  no  associate  degree.  Of 
course,  other  community  college  students  (graduate  and 
non-graduate ) transferred  to  private  colleges  both  in  and 
out  of  state. 

58.  Ibid. , p.  230. 
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BACKGROUND 


SUNY  Community  college  Topical  Paper  Number  4 focuses  on^The_ 
Evolution  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  Community  College 
Funding  Formula.  This  paper  is  the  fourth  in  a series  of  publi 
cations  discussing  topics  of  general  interest  to  those  seeking 
to  learn  more  about  the  history,  governance,  operation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  State  University  of  New  York  college  system.  As 
in  previous  topical  papers,  the  reader  will  continue  to  find  the 
footnotes  of  special  interest. 

Dr.  Freda  R.  H.  Martens,  the  retired  Dean  of  Planning  and  Informa- 
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EVOLUTION  OF 

THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  FUNDING  FORMULA 


Introduction 

The  State  University  of  New  York's  community  college  state  aid 
formula  evolved  over  the  last  decade  as  a method  of  allocating  state 
appropriations  for  the  community  colleges,  within  the  limits  deter- 
mined by  the  annual  budget  process.  The  formula  was  developed  to 
serve  as  a means  of  distributing  state  aid  funds  in  an  equitable 
manner  as  well  as  provide  an  incentive  for  good  educational  and 
fiscal  management. 

The  formula  for  state  aid  for  New  York's  community  college 
operating  costs  was  established  in  1948,  as  one-third  of  operating 
costs  subject  to  such  maximum  limitations  and  regulations  that  the 
trustees  of  State  University  of  New  York  might  impose.  This  "one- 
third"  approach  was  suggested  by  the  Temporary  Commission  on  the 
Need  for  a State  University  as  the  best  way  of  sharing  the  operating 
costs  of  the  new  community  colleges  among  students,  the  local 
sponsor  and  the  State  of  New  York. ( 1) 

The  strict  "one-third"  approach  remained  the  basis  of  providing 
state  financial  assistance  for  community  colleges  until  the  1970‘s, 
when  a variety  of  bonuses  and  variables  were  introduced  into  the 
formula  to  encourage  campuses  to  pursue  certain  desired  educational 
and  social  goals. 

New  York's  efforts  to  ensure  the  proper  allocation  and  budget- 
ing of  state  assistance,  in  an  era  of  steeply  increasing  higher 
education  costs,  is  traced  in  the  following  pages  and  is  summarized 

in  Chart  #1. 


Limitations  on  State  Aid  Begin  and  a Formula  Approach  Explored 

'Phg  rapid  rise  of  higher  education  costs  in  the  late  1960  s, 
coupled  with  enrollment  increases,  prompted  the  State  Legislature 
and  Governor  to  examine  the  State  fiscal  commitment  to  community 
colleges.  Thus,  New  York's  Education  Law  was  amended  in  1969  to 
require  the  State  University  Trustees  to  give  prior  approval  to  the 
budgeted  operating  (and  capital)  costs  of  community  colleges  because 
these  costs  were  used  in  calculating  the  amount  of  state  aid  for 
community  colleges.  Furthermore,  the  legislature  mandated  that  the 
State  University,  "with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
prescribe  maximum  limitations  and  regulations  for  operating  costs. 

It  was  suggested  that  student  attendance  or  some  other  appropriate 
basis  be  used. (2)  The  first  set  of  regulatory  limitations  developed 
in  the  summer  of  1969,  established  a level  of  S490  per  FTE  student 
(based  on  aggregate  enrollment)  as  the  level  above  which  community 
college  budgets  would  be  not  be  approved. (3) 
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A number  of  studies  of  the  community  colleges  were  also  under- 
taken at  this  time.  The  firm  of  Peat,  Marwick  and  Mitchell  studied 
the  future  of  New  York's  two-year  colleges  and  recommended,  m 1969, 
that  a revised  fiscal  formula  be  established  requiring  a fixed 
contribution  from  the  sponsor  so  as  to  leave  the  state's  share  of 
operating  aid  open  ended. (4)  This  latter  concept  was,  of  course,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  law  calling  for  specific  maximum  limita- 
tions and  regulations. 

Various  approaches  to  state  aid,  such  as  'dollar-ceiling, 
"foundation  aid,"  and  "additional  aid,"  were  analyzed  in  A Report  to 
the  State  University  and  the  Division  of  the  Budget,  (a)  This  reP°rt 
said  that  the  "dollar-ceiling"  approach  would  do  little  to  advance 
either  educational  goals  or  effective  management.  It  would  not 
offset  the  disturbing  inequalities  in  local  efforts  that  were  then 
highly  visible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "foundation  aid"  approach 
would  lead  to  standardization  and  an  unwillingness  to  develop 
improved  educational  techniques.  The  report's  author,  Charles 
Inqler  suggested,  therefore,  that  state  aid  consist  of  basic  aid 
tied  to  one-third  of  the  operating  budget  but  utilizing  a predeter- 
mined rate  per  FTE . He  also  recommended  that  additional  aid  be  made 
available  as  a reward  or  incentive  for  such  things  as  efficient  _ 
institutional  and  educational  management,  maintenance  of  effort  m 
fiscal  support  by  the  sponsor,  high-cost  technical  instruction,  and 
educational  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  It  was  on  the  basis  o 
this  report  that  new  approaches  to  state  aid  for  community  colleges 
were  explored. 

The  development  of  a new  state  aid  formula  coincided  with 
passage  of  the  Full  Opportunity  Law.  This  1970  law  provided  for 
increased  state  funding  to  community  colleges  adopting:  (1)  poli- 

cies to  admit  local  high  school  graduates  of  the  previous  year  and 
veterans  to  appropriate  programs,  with  counseling  and  remediation 
work  as  needed;  (2)  a plan  for  such  instruction;  and  (3)  assurances 
that  the  necessary  sponsor  support  would  be  made  available..  It  was 
in  anticipation  of  this  new  law  that  the  Governor  recommended  state 
aid  at  two-fifths  of  community  college  operating  costs,  instead  of 
one- third,  and  making  existing  State  University  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  1970/71  operating  budget  requests  of  the  community 
colleges . ( 6 ) 

State  University's  Trustees  acted  quickly  to  accommodate  the 
new  law.  They  amended  the  existing  Code  (then  providing  a maximum 
state-aid  limitation  not  in  excess  of  $565  per  FTE  student)  to 
provide  up  to  $678  per  FTE  for  those  colleges  with  approved  full 
opportunity  plans. (7) 

Formula  State  Aid  is  Introduced  and  Mandated 

By  January  of  1971,  all  but  four  community  colleges  had 
approved  plans  for  Full  Opportunity  Programs.  This,  and  the  fact 
that  community  colleges  had  experienced  a 100  percent  increase  in 
operating  costs  in  the  past  five  year  period,  made  the  question  of 
an  adequate  formula  for  state  assistance  a ma]or  priority.  Both  the 
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Governor  and  the  State  University  Trustees  agreed  that  the  formula 
should  be  based  upon  Ingler's  recommendations .( 8 ) 

This  new  formula  aDproach  to  state  aid  was  phased  into  estab- 
lished procedures.  Aid* for  Full  Opportunity  Program  colleges  was 
set  at  the  lesser  of  either:  (1)  40  percent  of  net  operating  costs; 

or  (2)  the  sum  of  certain  FTE  calculated  amounts.  The  FTE  amounts 
were  $621  per  FTE  student  ($518  for  non-full  opportunity  colleges), 
olus  $35  per  FTE  if  the  college's  student  FTE/f acuity  FTE  ratio  was 
no  less  than  17  to  1,  an  additional  $35  per  FTE  if  instructional 
costs  were  at  least  50  percent  of  all  operating  costs,  and  a further 
$35  per  FTE  if  at  least  50  percent  of  the  full-time  students  were 
enrolled  in  technical  or  vocational  programs.  Ninety  dollars  for 
each  full-time  disadvantaged  student  was  also  available  if  such 
students  were  no  less  than  25  percent  of  all  full-time  day  credit 
course  students.  A limitation  of  $985  per  FTE  at  colleges^with 
approved  full  opportunity  plans  was  applied,  but  this  cap  was 
reduced  depending  on  the  number  of  factors  in  the  formula  met  by  the 
college.  In  fact,  it  was  anticipated  that  community  colleges  would 
strive  to  meet  at  least  one  of  their  "missing"  factors  per  year- 
thereby  improving  their  overall  operation. 

It  was  this  type  of  formula,  with  changes  in  basic  FTE  dollar 
amounts  and  variations  in  the  factors  used  to  calculate  the  aid  due 
to  each  college,  that  was  to  become  the  backbone  of  the  state  s 
financial  assistance  to  the  community  colleges  for  their  operating 
support  in  the  coming  decade.  Yet,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  commu- 
nitv  colleges  soon  made  the  initial  formula  less  than  adequate. 

Many  colleaes  soon  met  the  factors  required  for  additional  aid,  but 
uneven  levels  of  educational  services  continued  to  exist  and  costs 
to  rise.  These  matters  were  widely  discussed  with  various  community 
college  constituencies .( 9 ) 

It  was  the  Governor  who  then  proposed  that  the  State  s partic- 
ipation in  the  financial  and  administrative  aspects  of  the.  locally- 
sponsored  colleges  ought  to  be  increased,  but  he  said  he  would  wait 
for  yet  another  report,  this  time  from  his  own  Task  Force  on  Financ- 
ing Higher  Education. ( 10 ) It  was  this  Task  Force's  work  that 
resulted  in  the  omnibus  Chapter  708  of  the  Laws  or  1973. 

Chapter  708  of  the  Laws  of  1973  contained  many  things  but 
included  was  a reemphasis  of  the  mandate  for  development  by  State 
University  of  maximum  limitations  and  regulations  for  community 
college  operating  budgets,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
3udget.  Mandated  was  the  University's  preparation  by  December  i 1, 
1973  of  a new  formula  for  financing  the  operating  costs  of  the 
community  colleges.  It  was  required  that  maximum  limitations, 
regulations  and  incentives  to  achieve  compliance  with  a code  or 
standards  and  procedures  be  included.  The  new  formula  was  to  be 
readv  for  enactment  into  law  in  1974.  Required  was  the  promulgation 
by  State  University  of  a code  of  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
administration  and  operation  of  community  colleges  by  July  1,  |9/4* 

This  code  could  include  minimum  standards  for  academic  curricula  an 
facilities,  schedules  and  formats  for  budget  preparation  and  submis- 
sion, and  a system  of  accounts .( 11 ) 
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rhaDter  708  of  the  Laws  of  1973  also  made  additional  state  aid 

available  to  ali ^^IxpensJ s "incurred  through5 the 

formula.  Theai  w technology  and  science  degree  programs ."( 12 ) 
operation  of  high  cost  tecnnoiogy  broad  type.  A sum,,  not  to 

IC  "£’,&* UrSwSIS"  S2  student*”  enrolled  in  non-business 
exceed  $150  for  eacn  rujLi  _r  Associate  of  Applied  Science  degree 

oriented  Associate  of  S earlier  formula  factor  that  50  percent 

Pf°?hemfull-timrscudenrs  be  in  technical/vocational  prodrams  was 

"cap  . "it  was  -liable  to  ^L^o^V -Ueg^hive , 

theref  ore^received  Sponsion  more  than  40  percent  of  their  net 
operating  budgets  in  state  aid  assistance. 

ed  fha^detailed^program^cos^estimation^and^planning^be^undertaicen^ 

ment^Systems^?NCHEMS ) , but  the  session  law  proposed  for  1974  was 
never  introduced  into  the  legislature .( 14  ) 

^nects  of  the  proposed  bill,  however,  were  adopted  in 

iVeir  incept ion^'The^ne^programmatic  a!d 

u frnm  a "full-time"  student  basis  to  an  FTE  stuaenr 

was  changed  fro  f 1 t_time  and  summer-session  students  in 

rh^computatron  Sf  the  lrnSunt  of  supplemental  aid  to  be  given  each 

community  college « 

A bill  similar  to 

Although^i^proposed  erenti, Qf°!973Pand  SithiS 

new  formula  ^^vaUable  Sources  ?he division  of  the  Budget 

the  context  of  everiable  res our  , program  lines. (16) 

Thi s 1 oppo sit ionP°as  ST-SSS  S SS2  SS  though  th at  the  exist- 

inis  °"u  limitations  on  state  assistance  ignored  the  differential 
cSIts  !ncu«ed  tn  operating  a variety  of  programs  and  in  developing 
new  ones . ( 17 ) 

In  effect  then,  the  existing  formula  with  either  the  40  percent 
calculation  or  the  FTE  driven  computation,  whichever  proved  to  be 
k lltcor  remained  the  state's  method  of  supporting  its  Full 
Opportunity  Program  cormtunity  colleges,  along  with  supplemental  aid 

for  technical  programs. 
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Tenements  are  Made  and  Today's  Formula  Emerges 

The  formula  approach  to  community  college  state  aid  continued 
ho  modified  in  the  1970's.  The  basic  FTE  support  factor  was 

percent  ““iSHSlfieSSS  costs  ^physical  space  was  added  rn 
1976  as  a factor  to  be  included  in  cost  calculations.! 

All  community  colleges  had  become  full  opportunity  colleges  by 

197. .^and'this  fact  alone  made  if  possible 

ChS  ?henetoi.oIrmUi?d  lo?  ?he'disadvantaged  increased  to  S180  and 
ml  1 Be  percentage  of  rental  costs  allowed  in  cost 
then  to  $193.  ,,-hcoH  rn  ^0  Dercent.  Supplemental  state  aid  for 
calculations  was  raised  to  SO' Perce  Der  FTE  and  then  to  $178. 

SSsSrSat  sassa  ss  - 

amount . ( 19 ) 

l^KSuU  an^to^sav^th^community^college^fro^antici- 

pated1  financial  losses  due 

effort  »as  a variacion  ° funded  FTE' s and  with  support  for  any 
^^rie^TE  s Se?  ^ sioo  Sch.  An  FTE  calculation  based  on 

20epercent  30  percent  and  50  percent  of  the  three  prior  Year  FTE  s 
20  PSioent,  P followed  with  FTE  counts  based  on 

e!?h«  ?he  p?f«  year' s actual  enrollment  or  the  three-year  weighted 

average- -whichever  was  better  for  the  institution. 

, rnrrn  "nroaram"  aid  was  mad6  availabls  in 

....  for  Approved  contrac?  =ourseI  des!gned  to  help  achieve  special 

IrateSUniversityS approved  courses  in  occupational  training  or  assis- 
tance labor/management  ^‘iSS^fo^^ov.- 

fnSrefse?  ?o  n07o!Yand  then  to  S1250.  concurrent  with  the  changes 
in  approved  levels  for  basic  state  aid. 

Today's  Funding  Formula 

The  funding  formula  °fh ' todaV  9e "“aC ?,[t “'"^aOhed’to'2!?  lew? 

achieve  special  purposes  of  the  state^ce^® res  fQr  the  Administration 

Board  of  Trustees .( 21 ) 
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_ i=>  Hacpd  basic  state  aid  remains  limited  at  this  time  to 

n0c  rc«s4*re»c.^ni2tS;t;i2Ssi.?Js  iri?n5 

associated  with  this  “®\ Jil  J, factor)  is  maintained  at  a 

?e5ernotfleS  ?CS?heSedu??^eni"’of1tr cents  for  i 1.000  of  total 
level  not  less  tnan  h pr0perty  in  the  sponsorship  area 

full  valuation  of  taxable  P P full.time  disadvantaged 

e^a  proper tloi’o  disadvantaged  students  from  the  spon- 
student  if  the  Pr°P°^  ds  the  percentage  of  disadvantaged  in  the 

^nlorsh!pmIrea;°andXHf  50  percent  of  all  allowable  rental  costs 

for  physical  space. 

Supplemental  state  aid  is  still  . ^^nava^a^es^eataS?9f  ITr 

che  40  percent  ^jg^per  FTE  in  business  programs,' 

FTE  in  technical  Pro^aras , is  eaual  to  or  greater  than  that 

Pf°theepriortyear  ^nd^rovided  that  current  sponsor  support  (either 
?n  tS?al  o?  on  ?h4  basis  of  FTE  support  for  students  coming  from  the 
sponsor's  area)  is  not  reduced  from  prior  year  leve  s. 

Special  program  support  for  participating  colleges  is  also 

available  over  and  above  stSdenc  (11285  if  the  campus  meets  the 

courses  provide  p . . ccrurt-ural  unemployment  voca- 

"millage"  criterion  noted  above)  ftructural^unemp^^  ^ 

Ci°nat  ^entinlYou?h  internship  support  is  used  for  the  training  and 

work^experience^of  Economically-disadvantaged  youth . 

nniversitv's  1985/86  community  college  state-aid  formula 
btate  Un  aid^categories  supply  on  the  average  for  the  thirty 
and  supplemental  aid  category  PP^  of  che  colleges  net  operat- 

community  co“^^c  *e5enues  (i.e.,  tuition,  which  may  not  be  more 
mg  costs.  operating  costs  and  currently  set  at  a maximum 

01  -he  °up  30C6°^rceit9o£  net  operating  costs.  Sponsor 
support  averages  34.1  percent. 

The  flexible  formula  approach  to  state  aid  outlined  above | and 
, - w,.  rwp  state  University  served  the  campuses  well  duri  g 

as  evolved  by  the  sca^®  'r.  There  is  a growing  concern  that 

Cimef„?muiaCm IvES?  be  adeq^te' for  mlny  colleges  during  the  period 
of  projected  decreasing  enrollments  ^“ng^the^next^f ive^to^seven^^ 

io3bS ’ sought  inr?helcrmula,  if  the  future  needs  of  the  colleges  are 
to  be  met . 
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FOOTNOTES 


State  of  New  York,  The  Report  of  the  Temporary  Commission  on 
the  Need  for  a State  University,  Legislative  Document  (1948) 
No.  30,  p.  28. 

Although,  the  one-third  approach  remained  essentially  the 
method  of  determining  state  aid  for  many  years,  a "chargeback" 
system  was  developed  in  1953  to  provide  county  payments  for 
student's  crossing  county  lines  to  attend  a community  college. 
This  resulted  in  widespread  variations  in  the  share  of  operat- 
ing costs  paid  by  sponsors.  Community  colleges  with  large 
out-of -county  enrollments,  in  effect,  shifted  much  of  their 
sponsor's  support  to  that  of  the  county  of  origin  of  their 
students — thereby  modifying  considerably  the  original  finan- 
cing arrangements.  The  chargeback  system  started  (according 
to  Charles  P.  O' Brian,  Broome  County  Attorney)  with  the 
promise  that  counties  assuming  support  of  the  former  state 
supported  Institutes  of  Applied  Science  as  community  colleges, 
would  be  allowed  to  charge  back  tuition  of  non-local  resident 
students  to  their  home  counties.  (See  letter  in  bill  jacket 
of  Chapter  769  of  the  Laws  of  1955).  Chargebacks  introduced  a 
new  concept  of  support  for  higher  education. 

New  York  State,  Chapter  174  of  the  Laws  of  1964  and  State 
University,  Board  of  Trustees  Resolution  69-239. 

The  effective  date  of  the  1969  law  was  originally  set  for  July 
1,  1970  but  was  changed  to  July  1,  1969  law  was  originally  set 
for  July  1,  1970  but  was  changed  to  July  1,  1969  by  Chapter 
340  of  the  Laws  of  1969.  Both  laws  were  passed  upon  message 
of  necessity  from  the  Governor. 

At  this  time.  Education  Law,  Section  6305  dealing  with  commun- 
ity college  financing,  had  already  been  renumbered  6304  by 
Chapter  769  of  the  Laws  of  1955.  Chapter  49  was  also  amended 
in  that  same  year,  by  Chapter  340,  Section  15,  to  establish  a 
fiscal  year  statutory  limitation  on  state  appropriated  moneys 
for  community  college  operational  aid.  It  was  feared  that 
with  the  introduction  of  collective  bargaining,  unforeseen 
personnel  increases  would  make  state  aid  budgeting  an  impossi- 
bility, particularly  in  an  era  of  steeply  rising  higher 
education  costs. 

The  State  University  Trustees  considered  the  limitation 
developed  with  the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  be  an  interim 
one.  Joint  studies  continued  on  the  question  of  community 
college  financing  and  a possible  permanent  limitation  by 
formula.  Even  so  the  University  trustees  amended  603.4  (and 
603.8)  of  their  Code  to  "cap"  approval  of  community  colleges 
budgets  at  $490  per  FTE  for  1969/70,  with  further  changes  to 
be  made  in  the  future. 


See  State  University  of  New  York  Board  of  Trustees  Resolution 

69- 239  which  added  603.4  and  604.8  to  the  Code.  However, 
operating  costs  in  excess  of  that  approved,  could  be  supplied 
by  the  sponsor. 

Peat  Marwick,  Mitchell  and  Co.,  The  Future  of  the  Public 
Two-Year  Colleges  in  New  York  State,  September,  1969.  This 
was  the  so-called  Nelson  Report. 

See*  "Limitations  and  Regulations:  State  Aid  to  the  Communi- 
ty Colleges  of  New  York  State;  Part  I:  (Operating  Funds."  A 

Report  to  the  State  University  and  the  Division  of  the  Budget, 
December,  1969. 

State  of  New  York,  Chapter  811  of  the  Laws  of  1970.  This  law 
followed  the  statement  made  in  the  Governor's  1970  Annual 
Message  in  which  he  recommended  full  opportunity  at  community 
colleges  because  education  beyond  high  school--technical  or 
academic--was  becoming  a requirement  for  entry  to  modern  life. 

The  new  law  followed  the  1970/71  Executive  Budget  recommenda- 
tion that  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  full  opportunity  program 
being  proposed  and  called  for  more  control  over  costs.  This 
budget  clearly  stated  that  regulations  required  of  the  State 
University  Trustees  in  1969  were  under  study  and  would  apply 
to  community  college  budgets  of  1970/71. 

The  new  law  amended  Education  Law,  Section  6304  (l)(a).  It 
continued  the  1969  mandate  to  State  University  to  adopt 
maximum  limitations  and  regulations  with  the  approval  of  the 
Division  of  the  Budget. 

State  University  of  New  York  Board  of  Trustees  Resolution 

70- 144  and  70-145. 

These  resolutions  established  criteria  for  approving  full 
opportunity  plans  (i.e.,  a new  Code,  Section  603.5  and  an 
amended  section  603.4).  Further  regulations  were  to  be 
promulgated  July  1,  1971.  (Changes  in  outside  gross  square 
footage  cost  calculations  were  also  made  but  did  not  apply  to 
Nassau  County  or  to  New  York  City) . 

State  University  of  New  York  Board  of  Trustees  Resolution 

71- 25  Code  603.4  was  restated  and  maximum  state  aid  limits 

set  forth.  At  this  time,  July  27,  1971,  State  University 
considered  these  new  maximum  limitations  on  operating  costs, 
based  on  widely  discussed  proposals,  to  be  permanent  regula- 
tions . 

The  Governor's  1971/72  Executive  Budget  cited  these  new 
regulations.  He  referred  to  the  "Ingler  Report"  as  the  work 
of  a consultant,  commissioned  by  State  University  and  the 
Division  of  the  Budget  in  late  1969,  to  develop  methods 


whereby  costs  could  be  controlled  while  programs  of  the 
colleges  were  improved. 

9.  A series  of  drafts  of  A Preliminary  Report  for  Discussion 
Among  the  Constituencies  of  the  Community  Colleges  were 
prepared  by  a Task  Force  on  Problems  in  the  Community  Colleges 
and  circulated,  beginning  in  November  1972.  This  Task  Force 
consisted  of  eight  community  college  presidents  and  two 
trustees  from  the  community  colleges.  It  included  resource 
persons  from  State  University's  central  office.  The  prelimi- 
nary reports,  based  on  State  University  master  plans  were  an 
excellent  analysis  of  problems  but  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained no  final  report  was  issued. 

10.  The  Task  Force  on  Financing  Higher  Education  was  established 
October  7,  1972  by  Governor  Rockefeller  to  undertake  a "com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  the  present  laws  and  methods  of 
financing  higher  education,  both  public  and  private"  in  New 
York  State;  to  "develop  a program  to  strengthen  both  public 
and  private  higher  education  in  the  State  by  proposing  better 
methods  of  financing  and  helping  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
State's  system  of  higher  education"  and;  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  1973  legislative  session.  Francis  Keppel 
chaired  the  Task  Force.  Its  report,  Higher  Education  in  New 
York  State,  was  transmitted  to  the  Governor  March  5,  1973. 

Furthermore,  one  month  later,  the  Legislative  Commission  on 
Expenditure  Review  issued  its  "Evaluation  of  Two-Year  College 
Trends"  and  noted  that  increased  state  support  for  community 
colleges  would  require  more  careful  state  supervision  and 
coordination. 

11.  Chapter  708  of  the  Laws  of  1973  added  a new  section  6304.1  (b) 
and  renumbered  the  former  (b)  and  (c)  paragraphs.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  June  11,  1973. 

12.  Paragraph  14  of  the  1973  law  (Chapter  708)  contained  a series 
of  higher  education  appropriations  effective  as  of  July  1, 
1973.  Included  with  these  appropriations  was  the  new  commun- 
ity college  aid  "to  supplement  the  appropriations  made  under 
Chapter  53  of  the  Laws  of  1973." 

13.  Governor's  memorandum,  "State  Aid  - Higher  Education  - Non- 
Public  Institutions  - Appropriations,"  June  11,  1973.  The 
Governor  pointed  out  that  the  Task  Force  on  Higher  Education 
nad  recommended  that  detailed  "cost  estimation  and  planning  be 
undertaken"  in  1973.  Neither  the  Keppel 's  report  nor  the 
Governor  specified  "program  costing."  Keppel 's  report  urged 
the  preparation  of  cost  projections  for  future  years  for 
planning  purposes  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  Report's 
recommendations . 

The  resulting  cost  studies  were  viewed  as  leading  to  enriched 
and  modified  formula  limitations  for  a more  equitable  distri- 
oution  of  state  aid. 
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14.  Memorandum  to  Presidents,  Community  Colleges  from  Hendrik  N. 
Dullea,  "Proposed  Community  College  Legislation"  (with  pro- 
posed bill  and  other  attachments),  January  23,  1974. 

This  bill  was  basically  the  regulations  of  the  then  existing 
Code  603.4  (but  the  maximum  limitation  statements  were  elimi- 
nated. ) 

15.  Memorandum  to  Board  of  Trustees  from  Ernest  L.  Boyer,  Chan- 
cellor, "Legislative  Proposal  No.  2 (Formula  for  Operating 
Support  of  Community  Colleges),"  January  22,  1975.  The  1975 
bill  was  similar  to  that  proposed  in  1974  but  was  believed  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  Legislature's  1973  mandate.  (See 
footnote  #16).  It  restated  the  proposal  that  with  the  1976/77 
college  fiscal  year,  state  aid  for  the  operating  costs  of 
community  colleges  be  based  on  program  costs.  This  was 
described  by  State  University's  counsel  as  a new  formula  for 
financing  the  operating  costs  of  the  community  colleges  at  a 
time  when  community  college  growth  was  dramatic,  when  all  but 
three  such  colleges  were  full  opportunity  colleges,  and  when 
the  community  college  mission  had  become  increasingly  compre- 
hensive . 

16.  This  was  also  in  compliance  with  Education  Law  6304.1  to  which 
a new  section  (b)  had  been  added  in  1973  renumbering  the  other 
paragraphs  of  this  subdivision  (see  footnote  #11).  This  law 
mandated  State  University  to  prescribe  operating  cost  maximum 
limitations  and  regulations.  It  mandated  that  a new  formula 
be  developed  for  1973  which  could  also  include  maximum 
limitations,  regulations  and  incentives  for  compliance  with  a 
mandatory  promulgation  of  a code  of  standards  and  procedures 
for  the  administration  and  operation  of  the  community  col- 
leges . 

17.  The  Budget  Division's  record  opposing  program  funding  is  men- 

tioned in  the  so-called  Wales  Committee  report,  where  the 
history  of  efforts  to  reach  a new  funding  arrangement  is 
outlined.  See:  State  University  of  New  York,  Final  Report, 

State  University  Trustees  Committee  on  Special  Problems  of  the 
Community  Colleges,  February,  1976. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  mandates  imposed  by  New  York's  Legis- 
lature had  created  some  confusion.  Thus  in  the  Executive 
Budget  1976-1977 's  Message  of  the  Governor  Appendix  II  "Finan- 
cial Terminology",  p.  A46,  the  Governor  said  that  an  appropri- 
ation usually  represented  maximum  spending  authority.  "Howev- 
er, when  formula-based  local  assistance  would  exceed  the 
available  appropriation,  in  the  absence  of  statutory  provision 
limiting  such  aid  to  the  amount  appropriated,  the  formula  may 
control  and  may,  in  fact,  imbalance  the  Budget." 

It  was  clear  that  a possible  imbalancing  of  the  Budget  alarmed 
the  Division  of  the  Budget — especially  at  a time  when  collec- 
tive bargaining  was  expanding  in  the  State  and  it  was  realized 
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that  instructional  program  costs  were  closely  related  to 
professional  salaries. 

"Not  more  than  40%"  has  remained  the  "cap"  for  the  community 
colleges'  funding  formula. 

18 . Fifty  percent  of  allowable  rental  costs  was  permitted  two 
years  later. 

19.  An  excellent  table  summarizing  the  operating  aid  formula  from 

1950  to  1984/85  is  in:  Compilation  of  Statistical  Data 

Concerning  the  Community  Colleges  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  1983-84,  p.  29. 

20.  Chapter  53  of  the  Laws  of  1981  and  1982  (i.e..  Local  Assis- 
tance Budgets ) . 

21  Chapter  762  of  the  Laws  of  1984  require  that  joint  regulations 
for  operating  cost  limitations  be  prescribed  by  both  City 
University  and  State  University  trustees  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  the  Budget. 
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Autonomy  and  Accountability: 

New  Institution-Government  Relationships 

Neal  V.  Robbins 

Congratulations  should  be  extended  to  the  Educational 
Institutions  of  the  Czech  Republic  on  their  progress  towards 
institutional  autonomy,  for  such  autonomy  is  a natural  corollary 
of  the  academic  freedom  and  flexibility  in  higher  education 
necessary  for  effectively  developing  educated  citizens  of  a 
democracy  and  supporting  economic  progress  in  a society.  Colleges 
and  universities  require  academic  freedom  to  carry  out  their 
mission  of  teaching  the  citizens,  providing  public  services  and 
conducting  basic  and  applied  research. 

The  State  University  of  New  York,  where  I have  served  for 
the  past  several  decades,  has  worked  for  the  development  and 
protection  of  appropriate  institutional  autonomy  since  its 
founding  as  a system  in  1948.  As  a state-funded  system,  our  need 
and  desire  for  autonomy  is  always  balanced  by  the  need  for 
resource  support,  which  in  turn  is  determined  at  least  in  part  by 
our  accountability  to  the  public  and  State  government.  Autonomy 
may  be  defined  as  the  presence  in  a college  of  adequate  freedom 
from  external  control  to  provide  for  academic  freedom  and 


operational  flexibility.  We  can  define  accountability  as  the 
assurance  to  those  who  provide  our  financial  support  that  we  are 
carrying  out  our  assigned  mission  with  quality,  effectively  and 
efficiently.  (Some  would  say  that  we  do  this  because  of  the 
"Golden  Rule" — interpreted  to  mean  "He  who  has  the  gold--RULES . " ) 


SUNY 

As  a prelude  to  discussing  the  issues  of  autonomy  and 
accountability,  let  me  first  give  you  a brief  description  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  where  I shall  find  my  examples. 

The  State  University  of  New  York  is  in  its  46th  year  and  its 
history  reveals  the  development  of  a unique  institution.  It  was 
created  in  March  of  1948  and  this  creation  came  out  of  the  needs 
and  frustrations  of  those  who  were  denied  access  to  other  avenues 
of  higher  education. 

The  State  University  trustees,  who  are  SUNY's  Governing 
Board  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  chose  very 
early  on  to  view  the  State  as  their  campus  and  not  to  establish 
one  gigantic  central  university,  but  instead  to  insure  wide  access 
through  decentralization.  They  built  upon  the  State's  higher 
education  tradition  and  the  diversity  of  public  colleges  to 
fashion  a broad-based  university  system. 

While  technically  SUNY  is  the  youngest  state  university  in 
the  U.S.,  it  is  clearly  a major  system,  indeed  the  largest  single 
system,  and  includes  a greater  variety  of  institutions  that  any 
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other  system  in  the  United  States.  At  its  founding,  the 
University  comprised  32  colleges  which  had  acted  independently  of 
each  other,  but  whose  history  dated  as  far  back  as  1817.  They 
included  11  colleges  of  teacher  education,  5 institutes  of  applied 
arts  and  sciences,  6 agricultural  and  technical  colleges  and  5 
statutory  colleges. 

At  the  present  time,  the  State  University  has  4 university 
centers  at  Albany,  Binghamton,  Buffalo  and  Stony  Brook;  12 
university  colleges,  four-year  arts  and  science  colleges;  2 
independent  health  science  centers  (there  are  2 additional  health 
science  centers  at  Buffalo  and  at  Stony  Brook) ; 8 colleges  and 
institutes  of  technology,  7 specialized  colleges  (4  of  which  are 
located  at  Cornell  University),  and  30  community  colleges. 

In  the  fall  of  1991  the  system  enrolled  just  over  400,000 
credit  students,  almost  equally  divided  between  the  state-operated 
campuses  and  the  community  colleges.  I should  point  out  here  that 
there  is  another  public  university  system  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  City  University  of  New  York,  which  enrolls  about  200,000 
credit  students,  and  an  additional  system  of  independent  colleges 
and  universities  which  enroll  another  400,000  students. 

SUNY's  academic  and  physical  growth  was  unprecedented  during 
the  1960's.  The  teachers'  colleges  became  strong  liberal  arts 
instititutions.  The  university  centers  were  established,  an 
entirely  new  health  science  center  was  founded  and  the  framework 
for  today's  30  locally-sponsored  community  colleges  was  set  into 
place;  many  of  these  colleges  were  founded  during  the  60 's.  The 
University  updated  its  curricula,  recruited  fine  faculty  and  moved 


into  such  social  endeavors  as  programs  for  minority  groups  and 
studies  in  the  environment  and  urban  renewal.  The  University 
clearly  became  an  engine  of  economic  development  for  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  time  of  unprecedented  growth  was  slowed  by  the  State’s 
fiscal  crisis  of  the  mid-70’s  and  the  University  entered  a period 
of  retrenchment  and  realignment  with  lessened  support.  However, 
enrollment  continued  to  grow,  although  much  more  slowly.  During 
the  1980's  an  outstanding  event  took  place:  the  Independent 

Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  State  University.  A Blue-Ribbon 
Commission  appointed  by  the  State  University  Trustees  strongly 
recommended  improvements  in  research  and  graduate  education,  and 
urged  the  lifting  of  State  management  constraints  on  the  conduct 
of  SUNY ' s day-to-day  operations.  The  resulting  Graduate  and 
Research  Initiative  has  stimulated  increased  sponsored  research 
that  brings  discoveries  and  better  methods  to  New  York  State.  As 
importantly,  flexibility  legislation  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1985  enables  SUNY  to  use  its  resources  more 
efficiently  to  make  important  decisions  in  a more  progressive 
management  climate. 

Now  in  the  1990 's,  the  University  approaches  a new  century 
as  expressed  in  the  planning  document  "SUNY  2000:  A Vision  for  the 
New  Century".  The  turn  of  the  century  is  a time  to  take  stock  of 
past  performance,  assess  potential  and  identify  future  prospects. 
In  the  tradition  of  the  great  universities  in  history,  The  State 
University  of  New  York  prepares  for  the  future  by  preserving  and 
renewing  what  has  been  learned  in  the  past.  And  SUNY  has  a 
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special  mission  to  the  people  of  New  York  to  develop  the  basic 
research  and  knowledge  on  which  the  State  economy  depends  and  to 
offer  every  New  Yorker  access  to  the  finest  possible  education. 

A recent  report  on  the  State  University  summarized  it  this 
way:  "In  less  than  half  of  century  of  existence,  the  State 

University  of  New  York  has  conferred  more  than  1.4  million 
degrees.  The  University  stands  today  as  a maturing,  integrated, 
unified  system  of  64  campuses,  enrolling  more  than  400,000 
students,  never  static,  constantly  changing  in  response  to  State 
and  student  needs." 

The  University  is  governed  and  administered  in  addition  to 
local  campus  administrations  by  a 15-member  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  whose  policies  are  implemented  by  the 
Chancellor  and  the  staff  of  the  Central  Administration.  These 
Trustees  are  leading  citizen  volunteers  who  supervise  the  quality 
of  the  University  and  set  policy  for  it  within  the  laws  of  New 
York  State.  The  Central  Administration  of  the  State  University, 
consisting  of  a staff  of  several  hundred  managers  of  fiscal 
affairs  and  budgeting,  academic  affairs,  capital  facilities, 
student  affairs,  media  relations  and  development,  legal  affairs 
and  governmental  relations,  assist  by  carrying  out  the  Trustees' 
policies . 

Let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  acquiring  and  maintaining 
autonomy  has  been  a continuing  struggle  for  the  State  University 
of  New  York  (SUNY)  . Let  me  cite  some  examples  from  our  history, 
some  minor  and  some  not  so: 

1.  A State  Education  Department  which  deregistered  several 
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doctoral  programs  at  a University  Center,  and  won  legal 
support  in  doing  so. 

2.  A State  Budget  director  who  "froze”  certain  expenditures 
(faculty  travel,  equipment  purchases)  in  an  approved 
budget,  and  kept  those  expenditures  from  every  being 
made . 

3 . A State  Comptroller  who  withheld  approval  to  contract 
for  essential  supplies,  equipment,  or  services  until 
detailed  justifications  were  presented. 

4.  A State  Legislature  which  supplied  budgets  for  a 
language  program  (Italian)  after  a college  dropped  it 
due  to  excessive  cost  and  lack  of  need. 

5.  A county  government  which  withheld  library  support  funds 
in  the  attempt  to  control  the  book  selection  policies  in 
a Community  College  library. 

Many  more  examples  could  be  cited,  but  these  are  perhaps 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  saying  that  "the  price  of  liberty  is 
eternal  vigilance." 

How,  then,  do  we  convince  our  public  and  its  elected 
representatives  to  give  us  adequate  support  but  to  also  give  us 
necessary  autonomy?  The  State  tax  support  plus  student  tuition 
and  other  income  for  all  of  SUNY  for  91-92  was  approximately  four 
billion  dollars.  With  this  substantial  funding  and  impressive 
size  have  come  persistent  public  policy  questions:  What  is  the 

quality  of  the  higher  education  enterprise?  What  is  SUNY  expected 
to  deliver,  and  for  whom?  What  is  the  State's  role  in  assuring 
quality? 
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The  Education  Commission  of  the  States  and  Accountability 

In  New  York  State,  SUNY  is  suffering  from  reductions  in 
resources  and  increased  pressure  from  the  Legislature  and  State 
officials  to  provide  "more  with  less".  Along  with  less,  however, 
seems  to  come  greater  concern  of  public  officials  and  the  public 
with  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  higher  education.  This 
is  not  entirely  new,  however.  On  the  national  scene,  a national 
task  force  was  commissioned  over  10  years  ago  by  the  Educational 
Commission  of  the  States  and  headed  by  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
which  spoke  to  the  increased  concern  for  accountability  in  higher 
education.  "These  circumstances  (reduced  resources)  have  led  to 
increased  concern  for  accountability  in  higher  education.  Are  our 
colleges  doing  a good  job?  Are  they  using  tax  money  and  student 
tuition  efficiently?  What  are  the  special  strengths  for  each 
institution?  Does  higher  education  have  the  right  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  and  employers?  Are  education  standards 
being  upheld?  In  order  to  ensure  these  things,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  regulation  on  the  part  of  federal  and  state 
governments."  This  regulation  can  of  course  be  a threat  to 
autonomy  unless  the  needs  of  people  for  information  are  met,  and 
confidence  retained.  The  task  force  defined  state  accountability 
as  a "a  concept  and  process  that  involves  setting  goals  for  higher 
education,  measuring  progress  in  relation  to  those  goals  and_ 
reporting  to  the  people  through  responsible  state  authorities  the 
degree  of  attainment  of  educational  objectives. " 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  agreement  in  the  fiscal  audit 
area  as  to  the  need  for  accountability,  i.e.,  the  correct  spending 


of  direct  state  resources  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Other  programs  which  the  task  force  recorded  for 
accountability  included  the  following: 

X.  Sunset  legislation  requiring  a periodic  evaluation  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  a decision  on  whether  or 
not  a program  should  be  continued  or  terminated.  This 
has  not  been  a popular  application  of  the  accountability 
concept,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  universities  and 
colleges,  although  programs  within  colleges  have  been 
subjected  to  self-examination.  One  college  within  the 
State  University  of  New  York  examines  its  programs  every 
five  years  and  if  95%  of  the  graduates  are  not  employed 
in  the  area  in  which  they  were  trained,  the  program  is 
reevaluated  and  considered  for  discontinuance. 

2.  Performance  audits  of  public  agencies  have  been 

conducted  in  many  of  the  states  and  have  been  performed 
in  New  York.  For  example,  in  New  York,  a Legislative 
Commission  for  Expenditure  Review  has  evaluated  many 
programs,  most  recently  one  for  educational  opportunity 
students,  under-prepared  students  given  special  help  to 
succeed  in  college,  and  reports  have  been  made  to  the 
legislature  and  the  public  on  the  amount  of  success 
these  programs  have  had.  However,  we  should  be  aware 
that  unless  a program  audit  is  based  upon  an  agreed  upon 
accountability  objectives  and  procedures  and  is  carried 
out  by  knowledgeable  persons,  it  is  not  an  effective 
procedure . 
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revaluation  as  part  of  the  budget  cycle.  Zero-based 
budgeting  and  other  planning,  program  and  budgeting 
evaluation  systems,  provide  for  an  evaluation  for  the 
basis  of  budget  recommendations  for  the  subsequent  cycle 
of  appropriations.  This  system  produces  requests  in  new 
form  but  they  are  usually  evaluated  through  a 
traditional  budget  negotiation.  In  other  words,  if  the 
funds  are  not  available,  the  evaluation  is  not 
considered. 

State  Aaencv  review  of  new  and  existing  academic 
programs . More  than  3/4  of  the  states  have  a state 
agency  that  is  responsible  for  reviewing  and  approving 
new  academic  programs,  and  about  a dozen  states  have 
procedures  for  reviewing  existing  programs.  Most  states 
license  degree— granting  institutions.  In  New  York 
State,  the  Board  of  Regents,  a constitutionally 
recognized  body,  has  an  extensive  review  process  through 
their  State  Education  Department,  and  re-registers  every 
academic  program  in  every  college  on  a 10-year 
evaluative  cycle.  Additionally,  each  SUNY  campus,  under 
the  coordination  and  leadership  of  the  Central 
Administration,  reviews  and  evaluates  programs  in  a 
five-year  cycle. 

Reliance  on  voluntary  accreditation  for  quality 
evaluation.  Institutions  have  used  institutional  and 
professional  program  accreditation  as  a safe  and 
effective  policing  process  for  many  years.  Because  of 
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the  possible  implications  for  higher  education  this  is  a 
process  that  should  be  reviewed  with  much  consideration. 
The  voluntary  procedure  is  an  important  way  U . S . 
colleges  meet  accountability  needs-so  important  that 
another  speaker  will  concentrate  on  the  topic  entirely. 

6.  The  Governing  Board.  An  important  agency  in  insuring 
both  autonomy  and  accountability  is  the  "independent" 
Governing  Board.  Responsibility  for  the  overall  control 
and  policy  of  SUNY,  for  instance,  is  a governing  board, 
the  State  University  of  New  York  Board  of  Trustees. 

This  is  a group  of  sixteen  citizens  appointed  for  seven 
year  terms  by  the  Governor,  and  ratified  by  the  State 
Senate  (Specifically,  fifteen  by  the  Governor  and  one 
elected  by  students)  . The  SUNY  Trustees,  in  common  with 
the  governing  boards  of  other  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States,  are  expected  to  serve  the  public 
interest  by  accepting  legal  responsibilities  for 
assuring  that  the  institution  does  what  it  is  intended 
to  do,  that  it  carries  out  the  mission  and  goals  for 
which  it  was  founded,  and  assures,  to  the  best  of  its 
ability,  institution  quality  and  success.  To  these 
ends,  it  appoints  a chief  executive  officer  for  the 
system  (the  Chancellor)  and  the  heads  of  each  component 
University  and  College  (the  Presidents) . The  Board, 
often  operating  through  committees,  reviews  policies, 
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prepares  budgets,  reviews  programs,  and  assesses  the 
effectiveness  of  the  institutions.  The  Board  reviews 
and  approves  one-  and  five-year  plans  and  approves 
reports  to  the  State  government  and  to  the  public. 

As  the  "Characteristics  of  Excellence"  point  out; 

"In  the  hands  and  authority  of  the  board  are  not  only 
the  approval  and  publication  of  the  mission  and  goals 
but  also  the  general  plan  and  structure  of  the 
institution  and  provision  of  the  support  necessary  for 
its  facilities  and  personnel.  The  extent  to  which  a 
board  is  aware  of  and  accepts  its  responsibilities,  and 
its  effectiveness  in  performing  its  functions,  is 
critically  important  to  an  institution's  very  existence." 

Institutional  Research.  Public  Information  and  the  Media 

Another  other  method  of  being  accountable  to  the  public  and 
the  government  representing  it  is  through  the  collecting  and 
dissemination  of  information  about  the  college  or  the  system  and 
its  achievements.  Each  SUNY  college  and  the  Central 
Administration  has  an  office  of  Institutional  Research,  which 
collects,  analyzes  and  disseminates  information  about  the 
college.  Such  topics  as  "Placement  Studies  of  Graduates," 

"Program  cost  analysis",  "Retention,  transfer  and  Graduation 
Rates",  and  "Faculty  Load  Studies"  are  all  intended  both  to 
provide  information  to  administration  and  faculty  on  areas  for 
improvement,  but  also  serve  as  the  material  for  Public  Information 
Officers  to  prepare  and  distribute  "new  releases"  on 
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accomplishments  of  the  institution.  Many  such  reports  are 
required  by  the  State  Education  Department,  as  part  of  their 
oversight  responsibilities.  SUNY,  as  are  all  colleges,  is  also 
subject  to  constant  scrutiny  of  the  press.  Two  years  ago  Newsdav . 
a newspaper  with  a large  circulation  in  New  York  state,  did  a 
six-part  series  of  articles  on  SUNY — and  they  assigned  three 
reporters  for  over  a year  and  spent  over  $500,000  on  the  project. 
(Sometimes  we  get  more  accountability  than  we  want!) 

In  summary,  the  SUNY  experience  has  been  that  accountability 
in  all  its  forms — including  but  not  limited  to  supervision  by 
independent  Boards,  review  by  state  agencies  and  legislative 
committees,  accreditation  and  public  reporting — is  all  necessary 
to  acquire  both  the  financial  resources  necessary  and  the  freedom 
and  flexibility  to  operate  efficiently.  The  price  for  autonomy  is 
accountability. 
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Community  Colleges 
Funding  History 
1948-49  to  1995-96 


Prepared  for  Professor  Neal  Robbins 


University  Center 
Albany 

October  30, 1995 
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Education  Law  - Title  7 - Article  1 26 

Authorized  — Parfners/?y_S/7grgs 

► 1 948-49  through  1 969-70  (22  Years) 


All  Community  Colleges 


State 

33.3% 

Students 

33.3%  (or  less) 

Local 

33.3%  (or  more) 

► 


1970—71 

All  Full  Opportunity  Program  Colleges 


State 

40.0% 

Students 

33.3%  (or  less) 

Local 

26.7%  (or  more) 

► 1 971  -72  through  1 995-96  (25  Years)  i*  ^ 


All  Full  Opportunity  Program  Colleges 


State 

40.0% 

(or  less)1 

Students  2 

33.3% 

(more  or  less) 

Local 

26.7% 

(more  or  less) 

1 State  aid  may  exceed  40%  by  the  amount  of  Supplemental  Aid  (supplemental  aid  deleted  in  1995  96) 

2 Special  exceptions  apply  for  years  beginning  with  the  1976  - 77  College  Fiscal  year 

ERIC  411 


Full  Qportunity  Program 


♦ Admit  every  sponsor  resident: 

Recent  high  school  graduate 
Returing  veteran 

♦ Opportunities  to  Explore 
Different  Career  Goals 

♦ Basic  educational  skills  as  needed 

♦ Continuity  of  counseling 

♦ Individualization  of  instruction 

♦ "Nontraditional"  learning  resources 


► Operating  Aid  Formula 


► Basic  Aid 


40%  Net  Operating  Costs  (Maximum) 


Basic  Aid 
Rental 


($1,800  X's  Funded  FTE  Enrollment) 

l CJ^> 


(50%  Allowable  Costs) 


, fs  C_ 


► Categorical  Aid 

Child  Care  ($1 .065  Million) 
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► Operating  Aid  Formula  Provisions 


Business  Program  ($82  X’s  Program  FTE  Enrollment) 

Technical  Program  ($195  X’s  Program  FTE  Enrollment) 

Non-Credit  Community  Service  FTE’s 
Non-Credit  Vocational  Education  FTE’s  ^ 
Student  Faculty  Ratio  (if  is.s/i  $35X’sfte>  w 
50%  Costs  in  Instruction  ($35X'sfte)  ^ 
50%  of  Students  in  "AAS"  or 

"AS"  Degree  Programs  ($35X’Sfte)  '*■ 

Millage  ($35  X’s  Funded  FTE  Enrollment)  ifl/ 
Disadvantaged  ($21 2 X’s  Full-time  Headcount  Only) 


► Categorical  Aid 


Contract  Courses 
Core  Operations/Critical  Needs 
Economic  Development/Priority  Needs 
Part-Time  Student  Needs 
Instructional  Equipment 
Structural  Unemployment  Vocational 
Retraining  Programs 
Youth  Internship  Program 
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Funding  Patterns 


1975-76 

Totals 

100.0% 

$1,891 

/FTE 

Actual 

State 

40.2% 

759 

/FTE 

Students 

30.7% 

580 

/FTE 

Local 

29.1% 

552 

/FTE 

i 

1980-81 

Totals 

100.0% 

$2,555 

/FTE 

Actual 

State 

34.8% 

890 

/FTE 

Students 

32.1% 

820 

/FTE 

Local 

33.1% 

845 

/FTE 

1985-86 

Totals 

100.0% 

$3,970 

/FTE 

Actual 

State 

36.6% 

1,453 

/FTE 

Students 

30.5% 

1,211 

/FTE 

Local 

32.9% 

1,306 

/FTE 

i 

1990-91 

Totals 

100.0% 

$4,863 

/FTE 

Actual 

State 

37.2% 

1,809 

/FTE 

Students 

29.5% 

1,432 

/FTE 

Local 

33.3% 

1,622 

/ FTE 

1995-96 

Totals 

100.0% 

$6,025 

/FTE 

Budgeted 

State 

30.7% 

1,852 

/ FTE 

Students 

37.9% 

2,283 

/ FTE 

Local 

31 .4% 

1,890 

/ FTE 

tKIC 
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FUNDING  SONY’S  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


Neal  V.  Robbins 

Professor,  Educational  Administration  and  Policy  Studies 

The  thirty  Community  Colleges  which  are  a part  of  the  State  University  of  New  York 
were  established  in  1948  under  the  Education  Law,  NYCRR  Title  8.  They  are  governed  by  the 
regulations  of  the  SONY  Trustees,  but  have  their  own  Board  of  Trustees  under  the  law  and  a 
legal  relationship  with  their  local  sponsor,  usually  a county  or  several  counties. 

The  law  and  the  regulations  provide  for  the  funding  of  these  colleges  from  several  sources. 
The  most  important  of  these  are:  the  annual  State  budget,  support  from  the  local  sponsor,  and 
tuition  paid  by  students.  All  of  these  sources  have  existed  since  the  founding  of  the  community 
colleges  in  1948,  but  have  varied  each  year  as  the  result  of  actions  each  year. 

Local  Trustees  must  first  pass  a budget  which  must  then  be  supported  in  full  or  part  by 
local  sponsors.  This  budget  also  contains  a proposed  tuition,  which  must  be  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  SUNY  Trustees.  Then  the  SUNY  Trustees  recommend  a budget  to  the 
Governor,  who  in  turn  recommends  his  version  to  the  Legislature.  The  Legislature  considers  the 
Governor’s  proposal  for  community  college  aid  and  then  passes  a version  after  listening  to 
constituent  groups.  As  a result  of  this  process,  which  is  of  course  much  more  convoluted  than 
this  brief  description  admits,  each  college  finally  has  an  approved  budget  which  has  been  approved 
by  Local  College  Trustees,  Local  Sponsors),  and  the  State  - SUNY  Trustees,  Legislature  and 
Governor. 

Under  the  original  law,  passed  in  1948,  all  community  colleges  were  on  a very  simple 
formula.  The  state  paid  one-third  of  allowable  costs,  the  students  paid  up  to  one-third,  and  the 


local  sponsor  (a  county,  several  counties,  a city  school  district,  a Board  of  Education,  or  a city) 
paid  one-third  or  more.  The  students  could  pay  less  than  one-third  if  the  sponsor  wished  to  pay  a 
larger  amount  to  preserve  a lower  tuition  rate.  The  system  continued  for  some  22  years  until 
1969-70.  Of  course,  there  was  another  small  portion  of  the  budget  comprised  of  sponsored  and 
self  sustaining  program  funds,  federal  sources,  and  fees  and  miscellaneous  income. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  college  budgets  were  the  same.  In  1969,  for  instance,  College 
A could  have  become  a higher  cost  institution  with  the  support  of  the  local  sponsor,  who  had  to 
approve  each  budget.  Thus,  the  sponsor  might  have  contributed  (for  example)  $800  per  full  time 
equated  student  (FTE)  while  the  student  put  in  $400,  the  maximum  allowed  that  year  by 
regulation  of  the  SUNY  Trustees.  The  contribution  of  New  York  State  would  then  be  $600,  with 
a total  cost  of  $1800  per  FTE.  (An  FTE  is  defined  as  a hypothetical  student  taking  30  credit 
hours  in  a year.  It  could  be  one  student  taking  30  credit  hours  or  several  students  taking  a total  of 
30  credit  hours.  Total  FTE  students  are  computed  by  dividing  the  total  credit  hours  and  credit 
hour  equivalent  by  30.) 

College  B,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  a sponsor  who  wished  to  support  a more  frugal 
college  effort.  If  they  contributed  400  dollars  per  FTE,  the  Student  would  pay  400  and  the  total 
cost  per  FTE  would  be  $1200. 

The  year  of  1970-71  was  a watershed  year.  The  State,  thru  legislation  and  action  of  the 
SUNY  Trustees,  had  encouraged  every  community  college  to  become  a “Full  Opportunity 
College”  by  offering  to  provide  state  aid  up  to  40%  rather  than  up  to  1/3  of  net  operating  costs 
for  those  adopting  an  FOP  program.  As  one  of  the  attached  charts  show,  the  SUNY  Trustees 
had  defined  a full  opportunity  college  as  one  which  admitted  every  sponsor  resident  who  was  a 
returning  veteran  or  a recent  high  school  graduate.  This  was  the  SUNY  response  to  the  “open 


door”  program  popular  in  community  colleges  across  the  nation  in  the  1960's.  Additionally,  full 
opportunity  colleges  in  New  York  were  expected  to  offer  student  assistance  in  acquiring  basic 
education  skills  as  needed,  a “continuity  of  counseling”,  as  well  as  special  learning  resources  and 
an  individualization  of  instruction.  Admittedly  the  meaning  of  these  terms  lacked  clear  definition, 
but  the  colleges  were  constrained  to  file  an  annual  report  detailing  progress  in  meeting  the 
objectives. 

In  1970  many  of  the  colleges  had  refrained  from  becoming  Full-Opportunity  Colleges, 
partly  because  of  the  concerns  for  increased  costs  on  the  part  of  the  local  Trustees  and  Sponsors. 
Therefore,  the  legislature  included  in  the  annual  budget  a proposal  that  all  community  colleges 
that  became  full  opportunity  colleges  would  get  up  to  40%  state  aid,  while  the  students  would  pay 
33.3%  (or  less)  and  the  sponsor  would  pay  26.7%  (or  more).  In  addition  to  the  stated 
progressive  goals  of  providing  more  opportunity  to  citizens,  there  was  possibly  also  the  “cooling 
out”  goal— that  if  increasing  the  enrollment  of  under  prepared  students  at  community  colleges  to 
stifle  complaints  about  access  at  the  four-year  senior  colleges  of  the  State.  The  colleges,  in  turn, 
quickly  adopted  full  opportunity  programs  in  response  to  the  potential  reward. 

The  State  leadership  learned,  however,  that  the  Full  Opportunity  program  could  put  a 
severe  strain  on  the  state  budget-and  the  amount  of  this  strain  could  not  be  predicted  in  advance. 
The  rather  convoluted  changes  made  annually  in  the  formula  over  the  next  25  years— to  this 
present  writing-have  been  attempts  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  community  colleges  and  the 
demands  of  their  students  and  to  respond  to  the  fluctuating  ability  of  the  state  to  support  the  full 
needs  of  the  colleges  and  the  demands  of  local  sponsors  of  the  State  to  ease  off  “mandated” 
expenses  on  them.  These  changes  are  recorded  in  the  reports  that  follow,  compiled  by  Mr. 

George  Anker,  Financial  Analyst  in  the  SUNY  Central  Administration. 


Following  this  brief  introduction  are  a series  of  documents  which  illustrate  how  these 
changing  formulas  have  worked,  and  their  impact  on  the  30  Community  Colleges. 


The  Colleqe  Board  Review 
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by  Cornelius  V.  Robbins 

'* Especially  at  community  colleges,  there 
is  littie  theoretical  conflict  between  general 
education  and  vocational  preparation. 
Graduates  of  both  approaches  are  highly 
valued.  The  two  are  generally  comple- 
mentary, although  some  programs  adhere 
much  more  strictly  to  one  than  the  other. 

A good  community  college  indeed  recognizes 
the  wide  and  varied  needs  of  its  students  and 
injects  enough  options  to  allow  for  individual 
choice." 

While  controversies  and  concern  over  finance  and  en- 
rollment arc  high  on  the  priority  list  of  New  York's  com- 
munity colleges,  an  important  and  ongoing  discussion 
continues  over  the  role  and  mission  of  these  institutions. 
Even  though  some  of  them  have  existed  for  over  three 
decades,  the  .10  community  colleges  of  the  State  Univers- 
ity of  New  York  arc  currently  going  through  an  intense 
self-investigation  of  their  respective  missions.  Each  col- 
lege is  reviewing,  in  response  to  a call  from  the  suny 
Trustees,  the  intent  of  its  services  to  the  local  community 
in  light  of  changes  within  that  community.  Each  is  study- 
ing its  resources,  both  human  and  financial,  to  ascertain 
if  the  job  it  is  doing  is  the  job  w hich  needs  doing. 

This  review  of  missions  is  quite  appropriate  at  this 
time,  as  the  Stale  of  New  York  has  experienced  some- 
major  fiscal  problems  in  recent  years.  During  the  early 
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1970s.  while  community  college  enrollment  in  New  York 
State  soared  to  more  than  155.000  and  the  campuses  ex- 
panded their  missions,  reaching  out  with  more  and  more 
programs,  the  funds  vitally  needed  to  fulfill  the  public 
mandate  were  less  available  than  in  past  years.  The  state 
and  local  governments  suffered  economic  problems  and 
the  dollar  pinch  was  passed  on  to  the  colleges.  Many 
businesses  cut  back  or  ceased  operations.  Unemploy- 
ment rates  climbed.  While  many  citizens  sought  the 
stimulation  offered  at  community  colleges,  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings,  the  equipping  of  those  buildings, 
and  the  hiring  of  new  instructors  was  harnessed. 

And  now  enrollments  appear  to  have  leveled  off,  even 
though  an  increasing  number  of  adult  students  has  at  least 
partially  offset  the  projected  declining  number  of  high 
school  graduates. 

But  community  colleges,  sensing  their  historic  roots, 
are  responding  well  to  changing  clientele  and  economic 
troubles.  Their  refinement  and  advancement  have  been 
the  result  of  the  spirit  of  invention  which  originally  cre- 
ated them.  It  is  that  spirit  which  will  provide  their  future 
strength  as  they  currently  take  stock  of  the  situation. 

One  of  the  key  questions  to  be  answered  in  these 
studies  of  missions  is  whether  the  liberal  arts  are  com- 
plementary to  or  in  conflict  with  career  education.  How 
much  of  either  approach  is  needed  by  the  community 
served  by  a college?  But  the  question  is  not  only  naturally 
relevant  to  suny’s  current  study;  it  is  very  much  a lively 
issue  at  community  colleges  throughout  the  nation. 

Needless  to  say.  suny  community  colleges  do  a great 
deal  in  both  liberal  and  career  education,  combining  the 
two  where  appropriate  and  recognizing  the  need  for  each. 
Especially  at  community  colleges,  there  is  little  theoreti- 
cal conflict  between  general  education  and  vocational 
preparation.  Graduates  of  both  approaches  are  highly 
valued.  The  two  are  generally  complementary,  although 
some  programs  adhere  much  more  strictly  to  one  than  the 
other.  A good  community  college  indeed  recognizes  the 
wide  and  varied  needs  of  its  students  and  injects  enough 
options  to  allow  for  individual  choice. 

With  this  “community  college  idea"  of  career  and  lib- 
eral education  in  mind,  let  us  consider  the  question  on  its 
proper  plane;  that  is.  what  are  the  purposes  of  all  educa- 
tion? We  cannot  judge  approaches  to  education  until  we 
decide  what  it  is  that  education  must  do.  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  said;  “Pedants  sneer  at  an  education  that  is 
useful,  but  if  it  is  not  useful,  what  is  it?"  That's  true,  of 
course,  as  long  as  we  agree  on  what  “useful"  means.  To 
many,  it  means  useful  for  life,  as  a citizen  and  as  an  in- 
dividual. Education,  at  any  level,  must  prepare  learners 
for  the  future.  The  future  of  what?  Of  their  lives,  per- 
sonally and  collectively. 

Recently,  a community  college  counselor,  in  discussing 
v liberal  and  career  education,  stated;  "Every  program  is  a 
career  program."  Taken  back  a little,  we  asked  her  to  ex- 

. i 
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plain.  She  believes  that  every  person  has  a “career,"  a 
purpose,  a use  on  this  planet.  That  use  need  not  be  a 
formalized,  salaried  job.  The  job.  if  it  exists,  is  only  part 
of  a person’s  life.  She  was  not  arguing  semantics.  She 
truly  feels  that  education  should  prepare  people  for  the 
future  of  themselves  and  their  surroundings,  and  that, 
whether  education  trains  one  for  manual  skills  or  mental 
manipulation,  it  has  use  and  it  makes  learners  useful  indi- 
viduals. 

K.  Patricia  Cross,  in  Beyond  the  Open  Door , ties  down 
this  idea  a bit  tighter,  and  one  of  her  central  contentions 
is  a key  point  here.  She  states  in  matching  individual 
needs  and  those  of  society; 

The  world's  work  can  be  roughly  catalogued  under 
three  major  headings.  To  put  it  as  directly  as  possible, 
we  need  people  to  work  with  people;  we  need  people  to 
work  with  things;  and  ive  need  people  to  work  with  ideas. 

I propose  that  we  aim  for  an  ultimate  goal  in  which  each 
citizen  attains  excellence  in  one  sphere  and  at  least  mini- 
mal competence  in  the  other  two. 

Cross’  words  reach  far  beyond  and  above  any  argu- 
ment over  the  importance  of  career  vs.  liberal  education. 
Her  proposal  deals  with  end  results,  not  with  the  means 
for  achieving  them.  But  those  results  are  real  and  correct, 
and  would  be  cheapened  by  any  call  for  dominance  of 
career  over  liberal  education,  or  vice  versa.  America  and 
the  world  need  the  educated  citizens  she  refers  to.  and 
students,  in  somewhat  less  sophisticated  terms,  feel  the 
need  to  achieve  what  she  suggests.  Nations  and  individu- 
als survive  as  a result  of  their  competence  with  things, 
people,  and  ideas.  She  put  it  simply,  because  it  is  simple. 
How  to  organize  to  meet  these  educational  purposes  is 
not  necessarily  as  simple. 

But  Cross  has  some  proposals  which  are  intriguing  and 
have  the  ring  of  validity.  She  feels  that  we  have  in  recent 
years  answered  the  question  of  who  to  serve  — everyone. 
Now  we  must  decide  what  to  teach  and  how.  Her  central 
point,  including  the  three  spheres  of  exposure  to  all  stu- 
dents. answers  the  “what."  One  problem  in  the  "how"  is 


"So,  what  do  we  do  with  the  liberal  arts  and 
career  education?  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
a less  than  productive  discussion,  if  we  really 
look  at  the  best  interests  of  our  students.  1 1 is 
wrong  for  us  to  lead  them  in  either  direction 
or  some  other.  We  should,  instead,  instill 
freedom  and  make  available  options.  The 
choice  of  what  their  education  should  or  will 
be  is  theirs,  not  ours. . . . They  can  cling  to  or 
discard  what  they  choose." 
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that  we've  recruited,  retained,  and  graduated  students, 
but  our  credentials  don't  mean  as  much  anymore  since  so 
many  people  hold  degrees.  Our  goal,  says  Cross,  is  not 
retention  and  recruitment,  but  education. 

In  the  present  world,  there  is  a need  for  fewer  special- 
ists in  the  ideas  sphere,  although  new  blood  in  (his  tradi- 
tional area  will  always  be  needed  to  some  extent.  But  we 
ought  to  identify  as  many  specialists  as  possible  in  the 
things  and  people  spheres. 

Cross’  methods  for  carrying  out  her  new  philosophy  of 
education  are  heartening,  for  they  are  as  simple  as  the 
end  result.  The  going  gets  roughest  and  the  end  result  is 
not  necessarily  as  clear  when  we  must  deal  with  indi- 
vidual student  progress.  So  let's  take  it  a little  deeper . . . 

A committee  at  Harvard  in  1959,  in  reporting  on  the 
use  of  science  in  that  institution's  general  education,  said 
some  things  about  general  education  which  might  be  ap- 
propriate here.  That  group,  the  Bruner  Committee, 
stated: 

In  reality.  General  Education  lias  a multiplicity  of  ob- 
jectives. It  is  concerned  with  the  student  as  an  individual, 
insuring  that  he  has  a balanced  grasp  of  the  different 
areas  and  methods  of  knowledge.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
student  as  a citizen,  conveying  to  him  the  broad  historical 
but  also  technical  materials  he  needs  to  become  a more 
informed  member  of  society.  It  is  even  concerned  with 
the  student  as  a nonspecialist  in  the  sense  of  the  relation- 
ship of  his  specialization  to  the  general  range  of  human 
knowledge. 

This  sounds  like  a rather  complicated  and  somewhat 
non-directed  version  of  the  Cross  proposal.  We  could  ar- 
gue that  the  committee  is  not  describing  general  or  liberal 
education,  but  all  education.  And  they  also  haven't  dug 
into  the  individual  student  psyche. 

Carl  Rogers,  in  Person  to  Person,  related  educational 
philosophy  with  methods  to  achieve  personal  freedom, 
"the  freedom  to  choose  and  be.  " He  proposes  that  we  pro- 
duce freedom  through  our  educational  system,  turning 


. . compromise  must  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
While  liberal  education  and  career  education 
must  complement  each  other,  the  procedures 
for  accomplishing  this  may  need  to  differ  from 
institution  to  institution  and  for  different 
students  within  those  institutions.  As  John 
Gardner  has  observed,  our  society  needs  both 
philosophers  and  plumbers  — and  our  institu- 
tions must  be  devoted  to  the  idea  of  producing 
excellence  in  every  area  for  which  they  have 
responsibility." 


out  graduates  who  “will  be  adaptive  and  creative,  able  to 
make  responsible  choices,  open  to  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  in  their  world,  worthy  citizens  in  a fantastically 
expanding  universe." 

This  freedom  which  Rogers  seeks  is  related  closely  to 
the  flexibility  of  the  Cross  theory.  By  allowing  options, 
students  will  find  their  sphere  of  excellence  and  their 
specialization  within  that  sphere. 

Some  of  his  goals  of  student-oriented  teaching  are  as 
follows: 

■ “to  assist  students  to  become  individuals  who  are  able 
to  take  self-initiated  actions  and  to  be  responsible  for 
those  actions; 

• who  are  capable  of  intelligent  choice  and  self-direction: 

■ who  are  critical  learners,  able  to  evaluate  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  others; 

• who  have  acquired  knowledge  relevant  to  the  solution 
of  problems; 

• who.  even  more  importantly,  are  able  to  adapt  intelli- 
gently to  new  problem  situations; 

■ who  have  internalized  an  adaptive  mode  of  approach  to 
problems,  utilizing  all  pertinent  experience  freely  and 
creatively; 

■ who  are  able  to  cooperate  effectively  with  others  in 
these  various  activities; 

■ who  work,  not  for  the  approval  of  others,  but  in  terms 
of  their  own  socialized  purposes." 

It  is  a personal  conviction  that  some  combination  of 
the  what  of  Cross  and  the  how  of  Rogers  is  the  desired 
future  of  education,  collegiate  and  otherwise.  Their  ap- 
proaches may  be  applied  wisely  to  career,  liberal,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  education,  with  equal  effectiveness.  And 
the  product  of  such  education  would  be  free  und  useful  at 
the  same  time. 

Martin  Buber  says: 

The  free  man  . . . believes  in  destiny  and  believes  that 
it  stands  in  need  of  him.  He  who  forgets  all  that  is  caused 
and  makes  decisions  out  of  the  depth's  ...  is  a free  man. 
and  destiny  confronts  him  as  a counterpart  of  freedom.  It 
is  not  his  boundary,  but  his  fulfillment. 

Complementary  or  Contradictory? 

So,  what  do  we  do  with  the  liberal  arts  and  career  edu- 
cation? Are  they  complementary  or  contradictory?  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a less  than  productive  discussion,  if  we 
really  look  at  the  best  interest  of  our  students.  It  is  wrong 
for  us  to  lead  them  in  either  direction  or  some  other.  We 
should,  instead,  instill  freedom  and  make  available  op- 
tions. The  choice  of  what  their  education  should  or  will 
be  is  theirs,  not  ours.  We  can  offer  programs  and  decide 
how  our  graduates'  credentials  appear  on  paper.  But  a 
student's  own  personal  needs  will,  in  the  end.  define  his 
or  her  education,  his  or  her  sphere  and  specialization. 
They  can  cling  to  or  discard  what  they  choose. 

We  need  no  patience  with  those  who  would  put  down 
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either  liberal  or  career  education,  for  they  are  not  dis- 
cussing the  basic  point,  namely,  how  to  proceed  with 
needed  educational  experiences. 

Even  in  the  last  century,  when  the  industrial  revolution 
was  being  born,  Thomas  Huxley  said:  ’The  great  end  of 
life  is  not  knowledge  but  action.”  Well,  naturally,  each 
relies  on  the  other,  and  to  call  either  the  “great  end  of 
life”  may  not  be  helpful.  Cross’  ideas  sphere  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  spheres  for  things  and  people.  And  their  in- 
terrelationship is  all  of  life,  not  the  end  of  any  part  of  it. 

Loren  Baritz,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Policy  in 
SUNY’s  Central  Administration,  presented  in  an  article  in 
the  November-December  1976  suny  News  a few  general 
assumptions  about  the  direction  we  should  take: 

1 . Specialization  separates  people.  Part  of  an  educa- 
tion should  be  dedicated  to  creating  a shared  universe  of 
( Use  our  se . 

2.  Undiluted  vocationalism  strengthens  competitive 
individualism  and  what  William  Jones  called  “ the  bitch 
goddess  of  success Part  of  an  education  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  creating  a vision  that  extends  beyond  personal 
gain . 

J.  Usefulness  is  not  servile . If  the  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences cannot  connect  with  what  people  want , need,  and 
can  use , these  subjects  will  go  the  way  of  the  hoop  skirt 
(a  desirable  covering  to  pose  in  or  slip  off,  not  unlike 
some  current  conceptions  of  a liberal  arts  education). 

4.  Education  must  address  our  shattered  cultural 
myths  or  run  the  grave  risk  of  missing  the  point  of  our 
century.  Some  part  of  our  education  should  face  the 
pointlessness  of  continued  adherence  to  the  idea  of  in- 
evitable progress,  the  erroneous  assumption  about  the 
ultimate  victory  of  rationality , the  myopia  of  European 
ethnocentrism , the  suicidal  consequences  of  ignoring  the 
limits  of  nature,  and  even  the  fact  that  education  itself  is 
a tool  and  not  a guarantee. 

With  Dr.  Baritz’s  assumptions  in  mind,  we  should  lift 
ourselves  above  and  beyond  any  arguments  about  what’s 
within  a curriculum,  on  a blackboard,  or  out  of  a manual 
on  academic  standards.  We  must  think  first  of  the  in- 
dividual student  and  his  or  her  role  on  this  planet.  For 
once  that  student’s  personal  educational  direction  is 
settled,  the  rest  will  fall  into  place. 

And  to  place  the  whole  matter  in  perspective,  when 
we  begin  concrete  discussions  of  the  missions  of  a par- 
ticular degree  or  program,  we  will  recognize  that  com- 
promise must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  While  liberal  educa- 
tion and  career  education  must  complement  each  other, 
the  procedures  for  accomplishing  this  may  need  to  differ 
from  institution  to  institution  and  for  different  students 
within  those  institutions.  As  John  Gardner  has  observed, 
our  society  needs  both  philosophers  and  plumbers-and 
our  institutions  must  be  devoted  to  the  idea  of  producing 
excellence  in  every  area  for  which  they  have  responsi- 
^ ^ilily.  © 
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Schenectady  County  Community  College 

Planning  Document 


Prepared  by  the  1992-1993  Analytic  Studies  Group 


Committee  Purpose 


A.  The  Analytic  Studies  Group  meets  annually  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to  review  significant 
issues  for  the  College  and  recommend  strategies,  directions  and  goals  for  the  College 
community  to  act  upon  during  the  ensuing  academic  year.  Yearly  the  President  charges  the 
group  with  specific  tasks  for  strategic  planning  and  at  frequent  appropriate  intervals,  will 
instruct  the  group  to  begin  a new  cycle  of  multi-year  planning  and  forecasting. 

Committee  Membership 


Caryl  Purdue 
Sharon  Anderson 
Martha  Asselin 
Patricia  Barker 
Philip  Bentley 
Joyce  Bowers 
David  Brough 
Michael  D’Annibale 
Charles  Krug 
William  Lawrence 
William  Meckley 
Jerry  Moore 
Sherri  Plant 
Kathryn  Tomaino 
Barbara  Walton 
Michelle  Doto 
Mona  Ronish 
Thomas  Kelly 


Associate  Dean  for  Planning  and  Development 
Assistant  Director  for  Financial  Aid 
Director,  Student  Activities 

Professor  and  Chair,  Department  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 
Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences 
Stenographer,  Planning  and  Development 
Instructor,  Department  of  Hotel,  Culinary  Arts  and  Tourism 
Acting  Assistant  Dean  of  Facilities 

Associate  Professor,  Chair,  Department  of  Business  and  Law 

Director  of  Academic  Services 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Music 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Physical  Science  and  Technology 

Assistant  for  Continuing  Education 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Developmental  Studies 

Associate  Librarian,  Department  of  Library  Services 

Student  Representative 

Student  Representative 

SCCC  Board  of  Trustees 


Charge  from  the  President 


A.  The  Analytic  Studies  Group  for  1991-92  identified  five  issues  as  priorities.  President  Basil 
asked  this  year’s  group  to  review  the  recommendations  from  the  92-93  planning  document, 
assess  progress  on  the  issues  that  were  identified  and  prepare  recommendations  for  the 
College.  This  review  is  not  intended  for  the  purpose  of  "grading"  how  we  have  done,  but 
rather  to  see  what  has  been  done,  what  is  still  left  to  be  done. 

B.  The  group  was  asked  to  review  the  recommendations  for  a revised  planning  process  from  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Planning  and  make  recommendations  to  the  President  for  implementation. 
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C.  Review  the  new  SCCC  Directions  Statement  which  replaces  the  goals  matrix  and  specify 
activities  that  the  College  should  pursue  to  move  forward  in  each  of  the  five  areas. 

TV.  Review  of  progress  on  last  year’s  major  issues 

In  fulfilling  its  charge  to  review  progress  on  last  year’s  major  issues,  the  ASG  used  many  campus 
resources.  Interviews  were  held  with  appropriate  administrators  and  faculty  and  divisional 
Management  Action  Plans  were  available  for  perusal.  The  following  statements  are  not  meant 
to  be  inclusive  of  all  activity  that  was  accomplished  by  the  divisions,  but  highlight  the  emphasis 
and  advancement  made  on  resolving  the  five  issues  from  last  year. 

A.  Campus  Environment 

1.  Physical  Environment 

The  Administrative  Division  is  to  be  commended  on  the  obvious  progress  in 
building  maintenance  and  repair.  Debris  around  the  campus  is  remarkably  less 
and  general  cleanliness  and  maintenance  is  improved. 

Some  maintenance  issues  continue  as  concerns  and  are  particularly  apparent  at 
such  time  when  there  are  special  projects  or  employee  absences  and  the  work 
schedule  is  affected.  The  maintenance  staffing  is  at  a saturation  level  and  to 
alleviate  the  staffing  crunch,  plans  are  in  place  to  hire  two  part-time  "on  call" 
workers  to  cover  sick  or  vacation  leaves.  Also  procedures  for  maintaining  work 
assignment  schedules  have  been  addressed. 

2.  Office  and  Phone  Coverage 

Concerns  about  incoming  and  outgoing  telephone  access  were  addressed, 
resulting  in  many  improvements  to  the  current  system  and  greatly  enhancing 
service  this  year.  Procedures  for  ensuring  office  and  phone  coverage  throughout 
the  campus  should  be  reviewed  in  order  to  maximize  service  to  the  students  and 
campus  visitors. 

3.  Security  Concerns 


The  addition  of  a supervisor  and  more  guards  for  the  security  force  and  the 
change  in  location  of  the  main  security  station  increased  visibility  of  the  force 
and  allowed  for  a centralized  information  center.  The  supervisor  assisted  in 
training  and  orientation  of  new  guards  and  added  much  needed  continuity, 
consistency,  and  an  integration  of  the  security  force  as  a part  of  the  campus 
community. 

Plans  have  been  made  by  the  Dean  of  Administration  to  review  and  recommend 
revised  processes,  role  clarification,  and  training  of  the  College’s  security  force 
for  the  next  academic  year. 
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B. 


Resource  Development 


Fiscally,  the  College  will  remain  on  a "continuation  budget"  which  assumes  that  the 
enrollment  levels  and  current  county  and  state  aid  funding  levels  will  remain  stable,  possibly 
resulting  in  a modest  increase  in  tuition.  Remarkable  strides  in  reprioritizing  alternative 
funding  have  been  made  by  reorganization  of  Faculty  Student  Association  (FSA)  projects,  the 
addition  of  a major  donor  coordinator  for  the  SCCC  Foundation,  and  markedly  increased 
grant  activity  and  success. 


C.  Community  and  Communications 

The  new  facilities  have  provided  space  for  meetings,  seminars  and  informal  get-togethers 
which  has  enhanced  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  information.  There  seems  to  be  a heightened 
awareness  of  the  need  to  get  appropriate  information  to  the  people  who  need  it  in  a timely 
manner.  The  increased  visibility  and  communication  with  civil  service  staff  through  the 
Labor  Management  Committee  has  strengthened  the  sense  of  community  between  labor  and 
management. 

D.  Academic  Advisement 

The  Academic  Advisement  Center  has  been  implemented.  It  is  staffed  by  Student  Services 
personnel,  with  the  help  of  six  faculty  members.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  part-time 
students  and  pre-admission  advisement.  The  new  Advisement  Center  has  focused  services 
and  increased  referrals  from  other  offices.  Another  service  that  has  greatly  enhanced 
advisement  for  all  students  has  been  the  curriculum  audits  provided  by  Academic  Services. 

Areas  that  will  be  addressed  in  the  coming  year  will  include  staffing  during  peak  times, 
advisement  needs  of  24-Hour  Rule  students,  and  a review  of  space  needs  and  the  use  of 
faculty  for  full-time  student  advisement.  Testing  of  new  students  is  currently  under  review 
with  the  expectation  that  recommendations  for  changes  will  be  forthcoming  during  the  1993- 
94  year. 

E.  New  Directions  in  Curriculum  Development 

SCCC  continues  to  re-evaluate  and  develop  programs,  courses  and  services  in  a variety  of 
ways.  A new  emphasis  for  science  was  made  with  the  development  of  a Science  A.S. 
program  to  prepare  students  for  transfer  into  study  of  fields  such  as  pharmacy  and 
environmental  science.  The  paralegal  program,  all  business  programs,  and  the  culinary  arts 
program  received  accreditation  from  national  accreditation  bodies;  and  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department  conducted  a favorable  site  visit  leading  to  reaccreditation  for  all 
programs. 

The  program  review  process,  currently  under  revision,  seeks  to  assess  the  relevancy  and 
effectiveness  of  academic  programs.  SCCC  seeks  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  has  progressed  remarkably  in  grant  development  in  programs  and  services  for  historically 
underrepresented  populations.  Outcomes  of  learning  are  important  at  SCCC.  Several  new 
initiatives  are  pointing  the  directions  for  the  next  few  years,  including  the  Outcomes 
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Indicators  Task  Force,  which  is  looking  at  "macro"  assessment  issues  in  the  form  of  College- 
wide assessment  indicators  by  program.  Also,  the  Testing,  Placement  and  Retention  Task 
Force  is  looking  at  "micro"  issues;  specific  things  such  as  a developmental  student  data  sheet, 
tracking  basic  skill  course  outcomes,  and  degree  audits. 


Y±  Revised  Planning  Process 


Attached  to  this  report  is  the  recommendation  from  the  sub-committee  on  planning.  This  committee 
met  frequently  through  the  Fall  of  1992  to  research  various  planning  processes,  solicit  input  from 
faculty,  staff  and  students  and  recommend  a process  for  SCCC  which  reflects  the  current  thinking 
and  orientation  of  the  campus  community.  The  ASG  accepted  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  and 
recommended  dissemination  to  the  faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees  for  input.  After  careful 
deliberation,  the  ASG  recommends  that: 


A. 

B. 


The  College  adopt  the  attached  process  for  the  1993-94  academic  year. 

The  new  College  Planning  Council  review  the  process  after  one  year  and  recommend 
modifications. 
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VI.  SCCC  Directions 


A new  statement,  "SCCC  Directions,"  was  adopted  for  the  College  at  the  July  19,  1993  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Its  text  follows: 


SCCC  DIRECTIONS 


SCCC  s basic  mission  is  to  provide  access  for  students  and 
quality  of  programs,  while  serving  the  needs  of  the  local 
community;  or  simply:  access,  quality,  and  community.  Continuing 
to  maintain  a proper  balance  between  access  and  quality  given  the 
pressure  of  the  continuing  fiscal  conditions  will  be  a critical 
element  in  the  success  of  the  future  directions  for  the  College. 
To  that  end,  SCCC's  agenda  to  the  year  2000  consists  of  the 
following  goals: 


To  provide  a quality  educational  environment  including  well- 
maintained  facilities  of  sufficient  capacity  to  support  the 
teaching/learning/service  offerings;  an  atmosphere  of 
safety,  security,  and  cleanliness;  and  a campus  which 
generates  a pride  of  association  among  students,  employees 
and  the  community. 

To  strengthen  educational  programming  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  students  and  the  community  including  the 
continuous  assessment  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
teaching,  learning,  curricula,  services,  and  activities. 

To  increase  both  the  presence  and  the  leadership  of  the 
College  in  service  to  the  community,  especially  in  the  areas 
of  economic  development,  access,  service  to  target 
populations,  and  collaborative  efforts  with  business, 
industry,  education  and  government  agencies. 

To  expand  resource  development  and  activity  -by  optimizing 
the  state/ local  sponsor /student  partnership  in  basic 
funding,  continuing  the  growth  and  development  of  grant- 
related  funding,  and  enhancing  the  funding  efforts  and  goals 
of  both  the  Foundation  and  the  Faculty/Student  Association. 

To  improve  organizational  efficiency  and  effectiveness 

flexibility  and  responsiveness  to  changing  needs; 
and  by  reinforcing  our  commitment  to  continuous  improvement 
communication,  team-building,  cultural  diversity  and  the 
"one-college  concept." 


APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES: 
July  19,  1993,  Resolution  #93-68 
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VI.  SCCC  Directions  (Cont’d) 


The  following  summarizes  the  issues  that  the  ASG  recommends  for  focus  during  the  1993-94 
academic  year.  These  considerations  were  determined  by  using  the  above  SCCC  Direction  Statement 
as  a guide. 

• To  provide  a quality  educational  environment  including  well-maintained  facilities  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  support  the  teaching/learning/service  offerings;  an  atmosphere  of 
safety,  security,  and  cleanliness;  and  a campus  which  generates  a pride  of  association 
among  students,  employees,  and  the  community. 

For  1993-94  the  Analytic  Studies  Group  recommends  that  the  College  community  emphasize: 

1.  Continue  the  improved  work  of  the  maintenance  department,  but  carry  it  even 
further.  Analyze  long  term  needs  for  maintenance  staffing  as  well  as  preventive 
maintenance  for  the  entire  College  and  develop  an  action  plan  for  implementation. 

2.  Whenever  possible,  set  aside  funds  annually  towards  preventive  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

3.  Evaluate  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  security  force,  providing  better  supervisor 
training  and  team  building,  and  analyze  need  for  numbers  of  staff  and  type  of 
training  needed. 

4.  Emphasize  program  and  service  efforts  which  assist  students  in  understanding  the 
standards  of  the  institution  and  assist  faculty  and  staff  to  improve  communication  with 
students. 

5.  Continue  to  write  procedures  manuals  for  personnel,  work  orders,  and  others,  and 
policies  for  College  store. 

6.  Communicate  information  about  special  events  early  enough  for  other  departments 
to  plan  around  or  benefit  from  them. 

7.  Improve  campus  signs  and  directions.  This  includes  interior  signs  indicating  the 
location  of  departments. 

• To  strengthen  educational  programming  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  students  and 
the  community  including  the  continuous  assessment  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
teaching,  learning,  curricula,  services  and  activities. 

For  1993-94  the  Analytic  Studies  Group  recommends  that  the  College  community  emphasize  the 
following  areas: 

1.  Improve  assessment  tools  and  procedures. 

2.  Continue  to  develop  procedural  manuals  for  faculty  and  staff  including  departmental 
and  divisional  procedures,  hiring  protocols  and  classroom  management,  among 
others.  The  ASG  recognizes  the  enormity  of  these  tasks,  but  strongly  urges  each 
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individual  or  department  responsible  for  a procedure  or  practice  that  affects  others 
to  write  it  down  and  submit  it  as  part  of  a College-wide  manual. 

SCCC  has  many  activities  for  students  and  staff,  and  sometimes  scheduling  conflicts 
occur  among  events  and  meetings.  Re-examine  the  times  and  schedule  for  activities 
and  make  any  appropriate  changes,  if  any. 

Continue  to  examine  ways  of  incorporating  standards  of  our  institution  while 
respecting  the  diversity  of  student  experience.  Investigate  offering  a freshman 
experience  activity  and  in-service  educational  opportunities  for  classroom 
management. 

With  the  implementation  of  integrated  automated  systems  in  the  Begley  Library  with 
online  regional,  national  and  international  data  bases,  as  well  as  an  enhanced  student 
record  system  (BANNER),  there  should  be  a continued  study  of  creative  applications 
for  this  technology,  as  well  as  other  interactive  media  for  classroom  use. 

Investigate  new  ways  for  coordination  of  curricula  offerings  and  learning  activities 
among  departments,  including  exploration  of  changing  teaching  technologies  and 
expansion  of  training  for  employment  programs,  including  expanding  possibilities  for 
vocational\occupational\certificate  and  alternative  programs. 


• To  increase  both  the  presence  and  the  leadership  of  the  College  in  service  to  the 
community,  especially  in  the  areas  of  economic  development,  access,  service  to  target 
populations,  and  collaborative  efforts  with  business,  industry,  education  and  government 

agencies. 

For  1993-94  the  Analytic  Studies  Group  recommends  that  the  College  community  emphasize  the 

following  areas: 

1 . Continue  to  provide  quality  education  and  programs  that  are  responsive  to  the  growth 
areas  in  our  community  and  other  verifiable  needs  emphasizing  a close  collaboration 
between  the  College  and  the  community. 

2.  Individual  units  should  continue  to  seek  ways  to  increase  both  access  for  entry  and 
access  for  the  community  to  their  programs  and  resources. 

3.  Individual  units  of  the  College  should  identify  how  they  can  better  serve  targeted 
populations  and  what  new  target  populations  can  be  served. 

® To  expand  resource  development  and  activity  by  optimizing  the  state/local  sponsor/student 
partnership  in  basic  funding,  continuing  the  growth  and  development  of  grant-related 
funding,  and  enhancing  the  funding  efforts  and  goals  of  both  the  Foundation  and  the 
Faculty /Student  Association. 


For  1993-94  the  Analytic  Studies  Group  recommends  that  the  College  community  emphasize  the 
following  areas: 


1.  Strengthen  partnerships  between  SCCC  and  the  community,  especially  with  County 
Government. 

2.  Ensure  the  success  of  Faculty/Student  Association  endeavors,  particularly  in  areas 
that  will  provide  the  most  significant  monetary  resources  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  that  fair  pricing  for  students  continue  to  be  a high  priority. 

3.  Develop  plans  to  expand  grant  development  and  promote  awareness  of  how  faculty 
and  staff  can  become  more  directly  involved  in  grant  activities. 

4.  Examine  new  ways  to  use  the  funds  generated  by  food  service,  campus  store  and 
Foundation  to  enhance  programs  and  services  of  the  College.  In  the  same  vein, 
creatively  explore  connecting  networks  such  as  advisory  committees.  President’s 
Round  Table,  and  other  community  contacts  with  fund  raising. 

5.  Re-examine  the  laboratory  fee  structure  and  analyze  if  fees  can  be  changed  to 
increase  equipment  purchases  for  lab  courses. 

• To  improve  organizational  efficiency  and  effectiveness  through  flexibility  and 
responsiveness  to  changing  needs;  and  by  reinforcing  our  commitment  to  continuous 
improvement,  communication,  team-building,  cultural  diversity  and  the  " one-college 
concept. " 

For  1993-94  the  Analytic  Studies  Group  recommends  that  the  College  community  emphasize  the 
following  areas: 


Remain  aware  and  responsive  to  changing  needs  within  the  College  community,  as 
well  as  in  the  community  at  large,  by  communicating  more  effectively  and 
encouraging  all  to  keep  an  open  mind  to  possibilities.  Communication  can  be 
enhanced  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  Officially  and  actively  promote  Binnekill  as  a mainstream  of 
interdepartmental  and  essential  information  throughout  the  campus.  The 
Binnekill  is  primarily  a publication  which  reaches  faculty  and  staff  as 
opposed  to  serving  as  a student  news  vehicle.  It  was  observed  that  one 
publication  cannot  effectively  do  the  job  of  both  faculty /staff  communication 
and  student  communication. 

b.  Explore  student  interest  in  reestablishing  a student  newspaper. 

c.  Promote  the  use  of  electronic  communication  technology  as  it  becomes 
available,  to  improve  inter-campus  communication. 

d.  Encourage  departments/units  to  communicate  information  about  their  areas, 
and  about  regional  and  national  trends  in  their  fields  of  expertise,  on  a 
periodic  basis  to  the  College  community. 

Encourage  flexibility  and  creativity  in  problem  solving. 
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The  Faculty  Staff  Development  Committee  is  encouraged  to  explore  in- 
service  educational  opportunities  for  topics  such  as  communication  within 
teams,  methods  of  data  analysis,  and  use  of  benchmarking  techniques  to  set 
objectives  and  evaluate  program  and  service  delivery. 

Continue  to  strive  to  identify,  involve  and  communicate  with  all  parties 
concerned  or  affected  in  any  problem-solving  or  continuous  improvement 
efforts.  Encourage  representation  from  and  communication  to  all 
components  of  the  campus  community. 


Continue  to  facilitate  awareness  and  knowledge  of  diverse  cultures.  Elicit  from  the 
student  population  their  perceptions  of  campus  climate  in  relation  to  cultural  diversity 
and  make  appropriate  responses. 

Persist  in  all  efforts  to  provide  all  students,  whether  full-time,  part-time,  day  or 
evening,  with  the  same  quality  of  programs,  classes  and  services. 
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SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
A PROPOSAL  FOR  A NEW  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  PROCESS 


THE  RATIONALE 

A.  A Need  for  Continuous  Change  and  Improvement 

Ii^991^  AKSr  AnalYtiC  Studi6S  Gr0up  (ASG)  rejterated  what  was  indeed 
already  widely  bel.eved  here  at  SCCC;  the  institutional  planning  process  was 

of  th!  3nd  TiSi°n-  Althou9h  the  Planning  process  met  the  needs 

rpennnH  e?el°r  Sf  V6ra  years'  a has  fallen  Prey  to  a number  of  criticisms;  not 
responding  to  the  changing  diversity  and  complexity  of  our  institution;  being  too 
rigid,  complex,  bureaucratic  and  full  of  jargon;  and  lacking  purpose. 

As  a result  of  these  findings.  President  Basil  charged  a sub-committee  of  ASG 
to  review  past  practices,  research  various  planning  processes,  and  recommend 
a revised  process  for  SCCC,  completing  their  work  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Spring  1993  semester.  This  document  serves  as  the  product  of  the  ASG 

anning  Sub-Committee  and  outlines  our  recommendation  for  a new  planning 
process. 


B. 


The  Elements  of  Strategic  Planning:  Ten  Planning  Assumptions 

The  Planning  Sub-Committee  spent  considerable  time  researching  and  reviewing 
plannmg.  Both  the  professional  literature  and  our  own  experiences  here  a, 

pffnrt«P  Th!d  CeItai]  C0ndlt,0ns  whlch  are  essential  to  successful  planning 
efforts.  These  ten  fundamental  assumptions  form  the  basis  of  our  proposed 
planning  process.  M'vpubeo 


1 • The  process  must  be  simple. 

2.  It  must  be  based  on  continuous  input  and  trust. 

3.  It  must  support  the  mission  of  the  College. 

4.  It  must  be  based  on  factual  and  internal  and  external  data 

5.  It  must  be  adaptable  and  flexible. 

6.  It  must  have  broad-based  involvement  of  the  whole  campus. 

It  must  realistically  consider  College  resources. 

8.  It  must  flow  directly  into  the  College  decision  making  process. 

The  recommendations  and  the  data  generated  must  be  considered  in 
College  decision  making. 

10.  It  must  be  open  to  review  and  revision. 


THE  PROPOSED  PLANNING  PROCESS 


There  are  three  integral  elements  of  our  proposed  planning  process 
Planning  Council,  continuous  input,  and  Management  Action  Plan. 


the  College 


The  College  Planning  Council 
1.  Role  and  Function 

The  new  model  suggests  a central  role  for  a planning  council,  or  steering 
group,  composed  of  representatives  from  all  existing  campus  units.  The 
Analytic  Studies  Group  (ASG)  will  be  replaced  by  the  College  Planning 
Council  (CPC)  whose  charge  will  be  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
previous  SCCC  planning  groups.  The  role  of  the  CPC  is  to  gather  and 
evaluate  internal  and  external  information  and  then  identify  institutional 
issues. 


Members  of  the  CPC  will  gather  internal  information  by  communicating 
with  all  College  units.  The  CPC  must  rely  heavily  on  the  expertise 
available  to  it. 

The  ultimate  outcome  and  product  of  the  CPC  will  be  a concise  report 
which  identifies  areas  of  concern  or  emphasis  based  on  the  synthesis  of 
all  gathered  information.  This  report  will  be  short  and  in  simple  and 
concrete  language.  The  report  will  be  accompanied  by  data  that  will 
support  the  findings  of  the  CPC.  This  report  will  be  disseminated  to  the 
College  community  including  the  Board  of  Trustees,  faculty,  staff  and 
student  groups. 

2.  Membership 

The  membership  of  the  CPC  will  be  representative  of  all  College 
constituencies.  Members  will  be  recommended  by  their  units  and 
officially  appointed  by  the  President.  Members  will  serve  on  the  CPC  for 
three  years  in  staggered  terms.  The  CPC  will  be  a highly  functioning 
working  group  and  will  require  commitments  for  both  meeting  time  and 
individual  assignments.  Members  will  be  expected  to  read  and  analyze 
outside  of  group  meetings  in  order  for  the  group  to  progress  efficiently. 
Additionally,  members  will  share  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
the  ten  planning  assumptions  identified  previously.  Members  will  be 
expected  to  serve  as  the  primary  communicators  with  their  individual 
units,  which  will  require  periodic  reports  to  unit  members. 

Membership  shall  consist  of: 

a.  One  representative  from  each  academic  unit. 

b.  Two  representatives  from  Student  Affairs. 

c.  Two  student  representatives. 

d.  Two  representatives  from  the  support  staff. 

6.  Associate  Dean  for  Planning  and  Development. 

f.  One  representative  from  the  Administrative  unit. 

g.  One  Board  of  Trustees  representative. 


3. 


Leadership 


The  Associate  Dean  for  Planning  and  Development  will  serve  as  chairr, 
and  the  CPC  will  select  a vice  chair  from  its  membership. 

Continuous  Input  from  Internal  and  External  Sources. 

Effective  planning  requires  that  a clear-cut  mechanism  be  provided  for 
meaningful  input  and  communication  from  all  constituencies.  By  forwarding 
materials  to  the  College  Planning  Council,  faculty,  staff,  administrators, 
students  and  representative  community  groups  will  have  a process  by  which 
to  share  information  and  data  with  the  College  Planning  Council. 

Continuous  input  is  derived  from  a multitude  of  sources  both  internal  and 
external.  Whether  from  program  reviews,  assessment  data,  departmental  self- 
studies,  business  and  industry,  or  local  agency  employment  projections,  this 
information  impacts  on  the  institution's  current  activities  and  future  growth. 
The  objective  is  to  seek  and  gather  facts  rather  than  subjective  and  anecdotal 
information.  This  continuous  input  is  a critical  component  for  the  success  of 
this  planning  process  because  it  will  be  the  foundation  of  all  CPC  activities. 

Management  Action  Plan  (MAP)  Development: 

Management  Action  Plans  will  be  developed  after  the  CPC  has  submitted  its 
report  identifying  areas  of  concern  and  emphasis.  MAP  development 
incorporates  the  product  of  both  continuous  input  and  the  CPC.  This  process 
allows  for  the  actual  linking  of  strategy  to  operations. 

A planning  day  will  serve  as  a process  by  which  MAPs  are  developed.  Planning 
day  is  a mechanism  designed  to  allow  for  input  from  all  levels.  It  will  also  allow 
for  a designated  period  of  time  to  focus  solely  on  the  development  of 
Management  Action  Plans.  To  be  held  in  May,  after  final  exams  but  before 
graduation,  planning  day  is  a College-wide  on-campus  retreat.  Prior  to  the 
planning  day,  department  chairs  and  unit  supervisors  will  receive  information 
about  facilitating  the  revised  MAP  development  processes  and  the  planning  of 
activities  of  their  units  for  the  day. 

During  planning  day,  the  development  of  MAPs  will  begin  with  the  involvement 
of  unit  members.  When  developing  its  MAP,  each  unit  will  take  into 
consideration  both  the  findings  of  the  CPC  as  appropriate,  the  previous  year's 
MAP  and  the  needs  of  the  unit.  Administrators,  faculty  and  staff  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  findings  of  the  CPC  because  they  will  already  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  report.  Additionally,  CPC  findings  should  come 
as  no  surprise  to  anyone  because  the  CPC  will  have  been  successfully 
communicating  its  progress  throughout  the  year. 

The  product  of  planning  day  should  be  a draft  MAP.  Supervisors  will  then  have 
approximately  two  weeks  to  revise  and  edit  their  plans.  The  resulting  MAP  will 
consist  of  concise  statements  of  goals/projects  for  the  coming  year,  a 
statement  of  long  range  (three-five  year)  goals,  if  any,  and  identification  of 
goals  or  projects  requiring  cooperation  of  other  units. 


The  MAP  then  moves  to  the  division  Dean  where  any  division-wide  goals  may 
be  added  and  budget  modifications  made  if  necessary.  Two  weeks  will  be 
allowed  for  this  process.  The  division  MAP  will  encompass  common  unit 
concerns  and  issues,  relevant  CPC  issues  and  divisional  initiatives.  The  goal  is 
to  provide  a document  that  will  be  one  to  two  pages  long  with  the  unit  MAPs 
attached  as  specific  references.  The  unit  supervisors  and  Deans  will  continue 
to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  progress  of  MAP  activities  throughout  the 
following  year. 

Finally,  all  division  MAPs  will  be  submitted  to  the  President  who  will  compile 
the  College  MAP.  As  the  fall  semester  begins,  the  College  Plan  is  given  to  the 
CPC  as  a portion  of  the  data  needed  for  a new  year's  analysis.  The  CPC  will 
use  the  College  Plan  and  attached  divisional  and  departmental  MAPs  as  a 
significant  data  source  for  the  next  cycle.  Thus,  the  process  continues. 

III.  Goals  for  the  College  Planning  Council 

A.  To  identify  and  analyze  relevant  external  and  internal  information,  data,  issues 
and  conditions  which  will  significantly  affect  the  future  of  the  College  and 
community. 

B.  To  submit  a report  to  the  College  through  the  President  for  use  in  development 
of  Management  Action  Plans  (MAPs). 

C.  To  facilitate  the  development  of  Management  Action  Plans  through  the 
coordination  of  an  annual  planning  day. 

D.  To  review  the  College  mission  and  activities  for  congruence  and  provide 
recommendations  as  necessary. 

E.  To  actively  promote  broad  awareness  of  and  involvement  in  the  planning 
process. 

F.  To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  process  after  the  first  full  cycle  and 
periodically  thereafter. 

HCP/SP/jlb 
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CONTINUOUS  INPUT  FROM 
EXTERNAL  SOURCES 

° Demographics 
/'•  Comparative  Studies  *: 

® Local  Agency  information 
0 School  Districts  7j£v* 
: * SUMY 

® National/ Regional  Trends 

• Local  Business  & Industry 

• Advisory  Committees 
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CONTINUOUS  INPUT  FROM 
INTERNAL  SOURCES 

• Students  . . V>'. 
•Faculty 

® Staff 

• Deans 

• President 

® Various  Reports 

• Self-Studies  , ■ ; V‘1 

• Program  Reviews  }?'■ 

• Enrollment  Projections 

• Assessment  Data 
° College  Budget 

° Board  af  Trustees 

• College  MAP 
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' STRATEGIC  PLANNING 
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PROCESS  FOR  SCCC 
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COLLEGE  PLANNING  COUNCIL 

^.  September  to  April 

:r\ \j®  Given  its  charge  from 
V';;:  V President  in  September 
‘ J.\  e.  Identify  and  sort  salient 
.y;  • 'information,  future  trends, 
•;  conditions 

• Identify  strategic  issues 
/;  and  directions 

° Identify  opportunities  & 
barriers 

• Anticipate  financial 
resources  and  constraints 

® Communicate  with  all 
College  units 


♦ 


OUTCOME  & PRODUCT 

® Concise  report  prioritizing 
areas  af  concern,  issues, 
needs  and  emphasis 
with  an  appendix  af 
supportive  data 
0 Due  to  President  3/1 


The  key  to  the  success  of  any  planning 
‘ ■ *V;‘  '/,■  .*  Process  « communication  end  trust. 


President 
Receives  report  and 
forwards  ta  the 
Board  af  Trustees 
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President  Disseminates 
Report  to  Campus 
Community 


t 
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PRESIDENT  COMMENCES 
PLANNING  DAY  AND 
GIVES  COLLEGE  CHARGE 


COLLEGE  MAP 

7/1 

President  compiles 
College  Plan,  consults 
with  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  disseminates  to 
College  community 


•Includes  all 
division  plans 
Apartment  MAPs 
is  appendices 


6/15 

Budget  modification 
occurs  as  necessary 


> 


DIVISION  MAP 

6/15 

Developed  and 
submitted  ta  President 

• Includes  division 
goals 

° Includes  department 
MAPs  as  appendices 
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PLANNING  DAY 
(MAP  DEVELOPMENT! 

• Occurs  in  May-after  finals 
but  before  graduation 

• An  all-inclusive,  all-day 
College-wide  on-campus 
retreat 

• Goals:  To  enhance 
communication,  team  build, 
reflect  & regroup,  develop 
MAPs 

• Casual  attire-eliminate 
authority  symbols 

® Designed  to  be  informal  and 
productive 
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DEPARTMENT 

PUNNING  DAY 

MAPs 

OUTCOME  & PRODUCT 

5/30 

Draft  af  departmental  MAP 

Submitted  to 

based  an  CPC  report  and 

division  dean 

past  MAPs 
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SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


fhCph“e Ctady  C°,Unty  Community  CoUege  operates  as  a comprehensive  community  college  under 

Schenk  S*?"*  °f  ^ StatC  0f  New  York-  Sponsored  by  thS  County  of 

p.  . e 0 e^e  s ^ approved  by,  and  registered  with,  the  New  York  State 

Eduction  Department,  and  the  CoUege  is  authorized  by  the  Regents  of  the  Universfty  oft^e  Sto 
of  New  York  to  award  certificates  and  associate  degrees.  y 

The  primary  mission  of  Schenectady  County  Community  CoUege  is  to  provide  comprehensive 
higher  education  and  adult  education  opportunities  of  the  highest  quaUty  through  academic 


In  striving  to  achieve  this  primary  mission,  Schenectady  County  Community  CoUege  affords 
students  the  opportunity  to  receive  Associate  in  Arts  (A. A.),  Associate  in  Science  (A  S ) 
Associate  m Applied  Science  (A.A.S.),  and  Associate  in  Occupational  Studies  (A  O S ) deuces’ 

“ege  paraUel  or  technology  programs.  Also  the  CoUege  provides  students  the 

opportunity  to  earn  certificates  in  specialized  career  fields,  or  personal  development  activities. 

More  specificaUy , Schenectady  County  Community  CoUege  provides: 


1. 


CoUege  parallel  programs  that  prepare  students 
work  to  four-year  coUeges  and  universities. 


to  transfer  two  years  of  college 


2. 

3. 


Career  technology  programs  that  prepare  students  for  immediate  employment. 


Continuing  education  and  community  service  programs 
professional  growth  or  personal  enrichment. 


for  students  striving  for 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Public  service  activities  provided  in  support  of  community  development. 
Developmental  education  for  students  with  special  academic  needs. 


Student  development  activities  including  cultural 
counseUng  services,  and  intercollegiate  athletics. 


programs,  financial  assistance, 


A"  effective  and  efficient  management  and  delivery  system  to  ensure  maximum 
accessibility  to  these  comprehensive  programs  and  services  to  all  people 
throughout  the  Capital  District  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  information  packet  was  developed  by  the  SUNY  Office  of  Community 
Colleges  to  be  of  assistance  to  community  college  trustees,  search  committees,  and 
others  as  they  begin  the  crucial  task  of  employing  a person  to  serve  as  president. 

The  procedures,  suggestions,  and  forms  have  proven  useful  in  numerous 
searches,  and  this  document  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time  in  an  effort  to  keep  it 
up  to  date. 

Regulations  and  guidelines  provide  the  foundation  for  the  search,  selection, 
and  approval  of  community  college  presidents.  The  most  recent  modifications  to  the 
regulations  and  guidelines  were  made  through  action  of  the  State  University  Board  of 
Trustees  on  December  12,  1991. 
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Subchapter  D of  Chapter  V of  Title  8 
of  the 

Official  Compilation  of  Codes, 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  of  New  York 

( 604.2  of  Title  8 NYCRR) 


604.2  Responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  college  trustees.  Under  the  time- 
honored  practice  of  American  colleges,  trustees  of  colleges,  as  legal  official  bodies 
corporate,  concentrate  on  establishing  policies  governing  the  college,  and  delegate 
responsibility  for  the  administration  and  execution  of  those  policies  to  their  employed 
professional  administrators.  The  college  trustees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
University  trustees,  shall  appoint  a president  (whether  permanent,  acting,  or  interim), 
approve  curricula,  approved  budgets,  establish  tuition  and  fees  (within  legal  limits), 
approve  sites  and  temporary  and  permanent  facilities.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
appointment  of  a president  by  the  State  University  trustees  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  State  University  trustees'  guidelines  for  the  selection  and  approval  of  such 
appointments.  The  guidelines  shall  include  a procedure  for  the  State  University  trustees 
to  receive  the  recommendation  of  the  chancellor  concerning  such  appointment.  The 
college  trustees  shall  provide  for  the  awarding  of  certificates  and  diplomas,  and  the 
conferring  of  appropriate  degrees  on  the  recommendation  of  the  president  and  the  faculty. 

In  addition,  the  college  trustees  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  president  shall  appoint 
personnel,  adopt  salary  schedules,  and  approve  the  organizational  pattern  of  the  college. 
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Guidelines  for  the  Selection  and  Approval 
of  Community  College  Presidents 


A.  Legal  Authority 

The  legal  authority  to  approve  the  appointment  of  a community  college  president  is 
vested  in  the  State  University  Board  of  Trustees  by  Section  6306(2)  of  the 
Education  Law  which  states  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  community  college 
shall  appoint  a president  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  University  Trustees. 
These  guidelines  are  intended  to  provide  guidance  to  community  college  boards 
when  they  are  engaged  in  the  process  of  selecting  or  evaluating  the  appointment 
of  a campus  president.  The  following  guidelines  will  be  applied  in  connection  with 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  a presidential  appointment  by  the  State  University 
Trustees  after  receipt  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Chancellor  in  accordance  with 
604.2  of  the  Community  College  Code  of  Regulations  and  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  these  guidelines. 

B.  Procedures  for  Search 


The  appointment  by  the  college  trustees  shall  follow  an  open  search  in  which 
college  constituencies  play  a substantial  role  and  which  shall,  in  the  spirit  of 
affirmative  action,  reflect  good  faith  efforts  to  generate  a substantial  and  diverse 
pool  of  applicants. 

1 . As  soon  as  is  practical  after  a presidential  vacancy  occurs,  the  college  board 
of  trustees  should  appoint  a committee  to  advise  the  full  board  on  the 
appointment  of  a new  president.  The  committee  should,  in  accord  with 
generally  accepted  presidential  search  procedures,  have  representatives 
from  principal  constituencies  including,  but  not  limited  to,  teaching  faculty, 
administration,  support  staff,  students,  alumni,  the  college  sponsor,  and,  of 
course,  the  board  itself.  Confidentiality  is  most  important,  and  anyone 
agreeing  to  serve  on  a search  committee  must  respect  this  principle. 

2.  The  Chancellor  shall  immediately  designate  a State  University  Central 
Administration  staff  member  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the 
community  college  trustees  and  presidential  search  committee.  That 
representative  shall  have  full  access  to  files  of  the  committee,  shall  be 
entitled  to  attend  all  search  committee  meetings,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  reporting  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  State  University  Trustees  regarding 
the  progress  of  the  search  and  the  work  of  the  committee. 
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3.  The  college  board  of  trustees  should  take  advantage  of  the  presidential 
vacancy  to  determine  its  immediate  leadership  needs  and  those  of  the 
foreseeable  future. 

4.  At  the  first  presidential  search  committee  meeting,  the  chairperson  of  that 
committee,  along  with  the  Central  Administration  representative,  should 
acquaint  the  committee  members  with  search  procedures  in  general  and 
those  established  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college,  and  the  provisions 

of  the  State  University  Trustees  Guidelines  for  the  Selection  and 
Approval  of  Community  College  Presidents. 

5.  Following  review  of  candidates,  the  presidential  search  committee  should 
plan  to  interview  a small  number  of  candidates,  and  from  that  group  refer  the 
finalists  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college. 

6.  The  college  board  of  trustees  should  meet  with  the  finalists,  select  one  from 
that  group,  and  request  the  State  University  Board  of  Trustees  to  approve 
the  appointment  after  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  Chancellor. 

7.  A recommendation  by  the  Chancellor  to  the  State  University  Trustees  for 
approval  or  disapproval  will  take  into  consideration  the  conditions  of 
appointment  of  such  presidential  candidate  as  evidenced  by  a resolution  of 
the  college  trustees  or  proposed  contract  of  employment.  The  conditions  of 
appointment  to  be  considered  would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  salary 
and  other  major  executive  benefits,  length  of  employment  contract  and 
procedures  for  notice  of  renewal,  and  terms  of  severance  in  the  event  of 
termination  or  non-renewal. 

8.  The  Chancellor,  or  designee,  shall  provide  such  further  advice  and 
assistance  in  connection  with  the  selection  and  approval  of  presidents  of 
community  colleges  not  inconsistent  with  these  guidelines  as  the  community 
college  trustees  shall  request. 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  procedures  followed  or  the  qualifications  of  the 
presidential  candidate,  the  community  college  board  of  trustees  and/or  the 
State  University  Board  of  Trustees  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  candidate 

C.  Qualities  to  be  Sought 

Although  a list  of  qualities  to  be  sought  should  not  be  viewed  as  absolute 

requirements,  and  while  the  qualities  most  appropriate  will  vary  by  college  and 

historical  moment,  the  following  qualities  are  generally  expected  for  the  presidency 

of  a State  University  community  college: 
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an  appropriate  background  of  academic  credentials  and  accomplishments 
evidencing  scholarly  ability; 

successful  administrative  experience  appropriate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
presidency; 

qualities  of  educational  leadership  and  ability  to  maintain  effective 
relationships  with  faculty,  students,  administrative  staff,  alumni,  and  others; 

commitment  to  the  mission  of  public  higher  education,  generally,  and  to  the 
specific  mission  of  the  community  college  for  which  the  candidate  is  being 
considered; 

evidence  or  distinct  promise  of  the  ability  to  build  productive  community 
relationships; 

evidence  or  distinct  promise  of  the  ability  to  general  external  support; 

commitment  to  the  principles  of  diversity  and  equal  opportunity;  and 

personal  traits  necessary  for  the  most  exacting  of  executive  responsibilities, 
among  which  are  strength  of  character,  intelligence,  integrity,  humor, 
fortitude,  judgment,  flexibility,  and  openness  to  new  ideas,  sensitivity  to 
human  values,  and  a capacity  for  hard  work. 
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The  Community  College  Presidential  Search  Process 


Basic  Considerations 


First  and  foremost,  the  college  trustees  should  take  advantage  of  the  presidential  vacancy 
to  do  some  personal  and  institutional  soul-searching.  The  leadership  needs  of  any 
institution  vary  at  different  times  in  its  history.  Having  decided  where  the  institution  is  and 
where  it  is  headed,  the  trustees  can  move  on  to  the  second  phase,  which  is  to  develop  a 
reasonably-detailed  position  description.  Such  a description  is  most  helpful  to  potential 
candidates  and,  of  course,  is  a source  against  which  trustees  can  later  measure  a 
president's  performance.  The  board  of  trustees  may  seek  input  from  its  various 
constituencies  in  developing  this  position  description. 

Interim  Leadership 

Often  the  outgoing  president  is  not  heading  the  college  during  the  search,  having  moved 
to  another  position  elsewhere.  SUNY's  Community  College  Office  stands  ready  to 
recommend  acting  presidents  to  the  College  Trustees  and  usually  advises  that  any  such 
interim  appointees  not  be  candidates  for  the  permanent  position.  The  pressure  on 
trustees  and  search  committee  members,  real  or  imagined,  cloud  an  open  search  when 
there  is  an  internal  candidate  who  is  at  the  same  time  chief  executive. 

Affirmative  Action  and  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Colleges  are  encouraged  to  support  the  principles  of  Affirmative  Action  and  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity. 

State  and  Federal  laws  prohibit  discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
disability,  national  origin,  marital  status,  or  veteran's  status,  in  any  term,  condition  or 
privilege  of  employment. 

In  addition  to  compliance  with  nondiscrimination  laws  and  guidelines,  each  college  has 
established  specific,  measurable,  hiring  and  promotional  goals,  with  target  dates,  in  units 
where  minorities  and  females  are  underutilized,  as  part  of  its  Affirmative  Action  Plan. 

The  college,  therefore,  should  take  steps  to  assure  that  job  requirements,  hiring 
standards,  and  methods  of  selection  do  not  discriminate,  but  instead  contribute  toward 
Affirmative  Action  goals. 
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Search  Committee 


The  composition  of  the  presidential  search  committee  is  often  detailed  in  institutional 
and/or  faculty  procedural  policy  statements.  Generally,  such  a committee  should  include 
representation  from  the  many  college  constituencies. 

The  committee  should  be  given  a specific  charge  in  terms  of  what  the  board  expects  of 
them.  Specifically,  the  committee  needs  to  know  such  things  as:  the  time  frame  within 
which  they  must  work;  position  description;  monies  available  to  them  for  advertising, 
communications  with  candidates,  travel  and  lodging  provisions  for  both  the  committee 
visiting  candidates  and  candidates  visiting  the  campus;  procedures  for  reporting  progress 
to  the  board  and  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  referred  to  the  board  for  final  consider- 
ation. Above  all.  and  as  diplomatically  as  possible,  the  committee  is  to  be  reminded  at  the 
outset  that  its  role  is  strictly  advisory. 

Budget  Considerations 

Budgets  earmarked  specifically  for  community  college  presidential  searches  in  New  York 
State  range  anywhere  from  nearly  $10,000  to  somewhat  more  than  $20,000  during  the 
past  several  years. 

Typical  expenses  include  postage,  telephone,  materials  to  be  developed  and  printed, 
transportation,  lodging  and  meals  for  those  candidates  called  in  for  initial  and  final 
interviews,  salary  for  secretary  to  the  seach  committee,  incidential  expenses  (coffee, 
lunches,  dinner)  for  search  committee  meetings,  advertising  and  consultants. 

The  greatest  expenses  are  for  advertising  and  for  bringing  candidates  to  the  campus  for 
interviews. 

The  board  of  trustees  should  plan  and  provide  for  expenses  related  to  the  search 
procedure. 


Advertising  the  Position 

Advertising  may  be  quite  extensive  or  limited,  depending  on  the  desired  audience  to  be 
reached,  available  time,  and  budgetary  restrictions.  An  honest  approach  to  the  needs 
and  available  resources  of  the  institution  will  result  in  a more  productive  search.  Such 
generalizations  as  "salary  open"  or  "salary  commensurate  with  credentials"  are  often 
misleading  and  indeed  may  be  untrue.  The  same  may  be  said  of  academic  credentials 
and  work  experience.  If  absolutes  have  been  established,  the  committee's  work  will  be 
easier.  This  procedure  may  well  result  in  fewer  applications,  but  those  received  will  tend 
to  be  viable  candidates. 
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Search  Procedure 


A search  committee  secretary  should  be  appointed  by  the  board.  This  person's  chief 
responsibilities  include  collecting  the  candidates'  credentials,  reminding  candidates  of 
that  which  is  necessary  to  make  an  application  complete,  making  completed  folders 
available  to  the  search  committee,  taking  minutes  at  committee  meetings,  acting  as  the 
correspondent  for  the  search  committee,  and  later  on,  arranging  interview  dates,  lodging, 
and  travel  for  presidential  finalists.  This  person  may  be  asked  to  assume  this  workload  in 
addition  to  regular  assignments  at  the  college,  may  be  given  released  time  from  regular 
assignments,  may  receive  extra  compensation  for  this  work,  or  any  combination  thereof. 
More  often  than  not,  this  person  is  secretary  or  administrative  assistant  to  the  president 
and/or  the  college  board. 

Given  the  aforementioned,  the  search  committee  will  want  to  develop  a rating  system  to 
be  used  in  measuring  candidates  against  the  position  description.  Committee  members 
often  find  it  convenient  to  drop  in  the  secretary's  office  and  examine  a dozen  or  so 
completed  folders  at  a time.  By  the  time  the  closing  date  for  applications  has  arrived, 
many  folders  will  then  have  been  examined,  rated  and  made  ready  for  processing.  The 
committee  will,  of  course,  still  want  to  meet  periodically  as  a body,  but  much  can  be 
accomplished  on  an  individual  basis  as  time  and  work  schedules  permit. 

As  the  rating  system  is  applied,  the  number  of  viable  candidates  will  be  reduced  to  a 
number  the  committee  will  want  to  review.  This  number  is  normally  no  fewer  than  a half 
dozen  and  no  more  than  a dozen.  From  this  group,  usually  three  are  referred  to  the 
college  board  for  final  consideration.  These  numbers  vary,  depending  on  the  directions 
from  the  college  board  of  trustees. 

When  the  committee  has  referred  the  appropriate  number  of  candidates  to  the  college 
board,  it  has  for  all  intents  and  purposes  completed  its  assignment. 

Timing  of  the  Search 


The  average  recent  presidential  search  for  a SUNY  Community  College  president  takes 
about  six  months.  The  college  should  realize  that  a month  or  more  is  needed  at  the 
beginning  to  appoint  and  organize  the  committee.  The  time  period  from  placement  to  the 
advertisement  to  application  deadline  date  consumes  more  than  another  month.  Rating 
of  the  candidates  takes  several  weeks,  with  interviews  consuming  a month.  The  final 
reference  checking,  Board  of  Trustees'  interviews  and  appointment  procedures  normally 
take  nearly  another  month.  Intensive  search  work  during  the  summer  is  not  advised,  as 
principal  participants  are  usually  not  as  available  and  the  search  becomes  slowed  and 
less  effective. 
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Confidentiality 


Confidentiality  should  be  a basic  assumption  for  all  search  committees.  All  files,  including 
minutes  and  references,  should  be  maintained  in  a manner  that  insures  their  usefulness 
to  the  search  committee  and  precludes  their  becoming  public.  A single  spokesperson  for 
the  group  should  be  designated,  usually  the  chairperson. 

Evaluating  Credentials 

Search  committees  will  want  to  develop  some  system  to  evaluate/rate  candidates. 
Usually  a number  system  (1-5)  can  be  applied  to  various  aspects  of  the  candidate's 
credentials.  Given  5 as  the  highest  score  a candidate  can  attain,  the  committee  can  then 
decide  what  their  various  cutoff  points  will  be.  For  instance,  those  with  a cumulative  score 
(each  committee  member  rating  each  candidate)  of  four  (4)  or  more  might  be  considered 
as  reasonable  candidates  for  the  presidential  position;  those  with  scores  of  3 might 
require  another  look-see;  and  those  below  3 might  be  set  aside  as  unlikely  candidates. 
Those  in  this  matter  category  should  be  so  advised  as  early  as  possible. 

References 


Normally,  candidates  are  asked  to  supply  the  search  committee  with  the  names  of  those 
people  who  have  a working  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  matters  relating  to  the  position 
in  question.  The  committee  should  reserve  the  right  to  contact  any  and  all  who  might 
contribute  to  its  (the  committee's)  deliberations.  Common  courtesy  dictates  that  this 
procedure  be  made  clear  to  the  candidates. 

Home  Site  Visitations 


There  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  position  that  much  can  be  gleaned  from  a visit  to  the 
candidate's  present  or  previous  work  environment.  Most  of  the  exploring  can  be 
accomplished  via  letter  and  telephone  with  the  candidate's  references  or  relates 
associates,  or  by  direct  contact  with  the  candidate  in  an  interview  session.  Rather  than 
asking  the  references  to  deal  in  generalities,  the  search  committee  might  develop  a list  of 
specifics  to  which  they  would  like  answers. 

The  Role  of  State  University  of  New  York  - Central  Staff 

To  assist  the  campus  in  its  efforts  and  so  that  in  good  conscience  the  Chancellor  can 
recommend  a presidential  candidate  to  the  State  University  of  New  York  Board,  the 
Chancellor's  designee  should  be  brought  into  the  search  procedure  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 
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The  files  of  the  Office  of  Community  Colleges  contain  material  related  to  all  phases  of  the 
presidential  search.  This,  along  with  the  expertise  gained  over  the  years,  should  prove 
helpful,  if  indeed  not  invaluable,  to  campuses  embarking  on  a presidential  search. 

In  each  instance,  the  Chancellor  will  designate  someone  from  his  staff  to  assist  the 
campus  with  their  presidential  search.  The  campuses  are  encouraged  to  utilize  this 
person  particularly  and  the  outset  when  guidelines  and  procedures  are  being  developed 
at  again  when  the  search  committee  has  narrowed  its  list  down  to  those  whom  it  expects 
to  interview.  Having  mutually  agreed  to  a list  of  those  to  be  interviewed,  the  Chancellor's 
representative  should  be  present  when  any  or  all  of  the  candidates  appear  before  the 
committee.  This  is  important  so  that  finalists  can  be  recommended  to  the  State  University 
of  New  York  Board  with  a degree  of  authority!  The  Board  meets  monthly,  September  - 
June. 


Final  Recommendation  and  Subsequent  Approval 

Generally,  the  search  committee  refers  three  to  five  candidates  to  the  college  board  of 
trustees.  The  committee  is  riot  encouraged  to  rank  these  candidates  but  rather  indicate 
that  any  of  those  referred  would  be  acceptable  as  president  of  the  institution. 

In  the  event  that  any  finalists  withdraw  from  consideration,  another  candidates  should  be 
added  in  that  person's  place. 

If  the  college  board  of  trustees  finds  none  of  the  finalists  acceptable,  they  may  ask  for 
additional  names.  If  none  of  the  alternates  proves  acceptable,  the  board  may  discharge 
the  committee  and  begin  again. 

Assuming  that  the  College  Board  does  select  one  of  the  finalists,  the  Board  should 
develop  (with  the  candidate)  a contract  which  clearly  outlines  salary,  benefits,  terms  and 
conditions.  This  contract  must  contain  a statement  which  indicates  that  the  appointment  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  University  Board  of  Trustees.  The  college  board 
should  then  pass  a resolution  of  appointment  similar  to  that  found  on  page  24. 

Finally,  a letter  from  the  chairperson  of  the  college  board  of  trustees  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Chancellor,  State  University  of  New  York,  indicating  the  action  taken  by  the  local 
board,  and  a request  that  the  Chancellor  present  the  candidate  for  approval  to  the  State 
University  of  New  York  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Chancellor's  representative  then  arranges  for  the  presidential  finalist  to  meet  with  the 
Chancellor  and,  later,  the  State  University  of  New  York  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Model  Community  College  Presidential  Search  Process 

1.  Vacancy  is  determined. 

2.  Local  Board  of  Trustees  meets  to  plan  and  implement  search  procedure. 

3.  Search  Committee  is  formed,  and  its  chairperson  and  secretary  are  named  by  the 
College  Board. 

4.  Search  Committee  convenes. 

5.  Charge  given  to  Search  Committee  by  College  Board. 

6.  Meeting  schedule  determined. 

7.  Timetable  is  developed.* 

8.  Job  description  developed.* 

9.  Advertising  sources  considered. 

10.  Position  is  posted. 

1 1 . Rating  system  determined. 

12.  Letters  expressing  interest  arrive. 

13.  Letters  of  acknowledgement,  along  with  applications  and  Institutional  Data 
Summary,  go  out  to  candidates. 

14.  Formal  review  of  candidates'  credentials  by  individual  committee  members. 

1 5.  Committee  meets  - rejection  letters  sent  to  weak  candidates. 

16.  Committee  again  examines  credentials  considered  "potential."  Additional  rejection 
letters  sent. 

17.  Interviews  of  strong  candidates  - usually  6-9. 

18.  Reference  checked. 

19.  Finalists  selected,  usually  3-5  referred  to  College  Board  of  Trustees. 

*lf  not  specified  by  College  Board  of  Trustees 
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20.  College  Board  of  Trustees  interviews  finalists.  Candidates  also  meet  various 
campus  constituencies. 

21 . Final  evaluation  of  finalists  by  College  Board  of  Trustees. 

22.  Job  offer  made.  Contract  is  developed  by  College  Board  and  candidate. 

23.  College  Board  of  Trustees  appoints  president  subject  to  approval  by  SUNY  Board 
of  Trustees. 

24.  Chancellor  and  SUNY  Board  meet  candidate. 

25.  SUNY  Board  of  Trustees  takes  action  on  the  request  from  the  College  Board  of 
Trustees. 

26.  If  approved,  the  search  is  completed.  Search  Committee  thanked  and  discharged. 
Announcements  sent  to  other  finalists. 


Model  Advertisement 


President 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of , founded  in  , 

invites  applications  and  recommendations  for  the  position  of  President  of  the  College. 

is  a comprehensive  community  college, 

accredited  by with  an  enrollment  of 


While  no  criteria  will  be  viewed  as  absolute  requirements,  desirable  qualifications 
include 

. Applications  and  nominations  will  be 


accepted  until. 


All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to: 
Community  College 


An  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


1 2 

Suggested  Sources  to  Advertise/Post  the  Presidential  Vacancy 


1.  State  University  of  New  York  Central  Administration 

2.  National  community  college  weekly  newspapers 

3.  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 

4.  Those  local  newspapers  which  cover  your  area. 

5.  The  colleges,  universities,  businesses,  industries  and  military  bases  in  and  around 
your  sponsorship/service  area 

6.  President/chairperson  of  such  statewide  community  college  associations  as 
Community  College  Presidents,  Chief  Academic  Officers,  Chief  Administrative 
Officers,  and  the  Community  College  Faculty  Council 

7.  Such  Equal  Opportunity  recruitment  sources  as: 

National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher 
Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

HERS/New  England,  Wellesley  College,  Massachusetts 

American  Council  on  Education  (Office  of  Women  in  Higher  Education), 
Washington,  D.C. 

American  Association  of  University  Women,  Washington,  D.C. 

Center  for  Women's  Opportunities,  American  Association  of  Women  in  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C. 

AAHE  Women's  Caucus 

(There  are  many  others.  Contact  your  Affirmative  Action  and/or  Personnel  Officer, 
the  College  Librarian,  or  Office  of  Community  Colleges,  SUNY  Central  Staff  for 
additional  sources.) 

8.  Select  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country.  Use  The  College 
Handbook  published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  New  York, 
and/or  Peterson's  Annual  Guides  to  Graduate  Study  (Community  College 
Education),  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 
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Model  Acknowledgement  Letter 


Dear 


Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  presidency  of 

Community  College. 

I am  enclosing  an  institutional  summary  sheet  to  acquaint  you  with  our  institution, 
an  application,  and  a summary  information  sheet.  Please  complete  the  latter  two  and 

return  them  to  me  along  with  your  resume, , . If 

you  have  questions  or  need  additional  information  about  our  institution,  please  call  or 
write , Secretary  to  the  Search  Committee. 

Sincerely, 


Chairperson 

Presidential  Search  Committee 
Community  College 


Enclosures 


Model  Institutional  Data  Summary 


New  York - Telephone  # 

Public  two-year  college.  Associate  degree  curricula  includes  programs  leading  to  the  Associate 
in  Applied  Science:  Accounting,  Business  Management,  Data  Processing,  Executive  Secretarial 
Science,  Medical  Secretarial  Science,  Nursing,  and  Science  Laboratory  Technology;  a program 
leading  to  the  Associate  in  Occupational  Science:  Hospitality  and  Tourism;  programs  leading  to  the 
Associate  in  Science:  Business  Administration,  Engineering  Science,  Criminal  Justice,  and  Science  or 
Mathematics;  and  a Liberal  Arts  program  leading  to  the  Associate  in  Arts.  One-year  certificate 
programs  including  Accounting,  Criminal  Justice,  Hospitality  and  Tourism,  Retail  Merchandising,  and 

Secretarial  Studies.  Coeducational.  Enrollment  - Fall,  19 - including  full-time  and  part-time 

students:  men, women, total.  full-time, part-time, total  full-time 

equivalent. 


SPONSORSHIP  AND  CONTROL-Founded  . College  is  under  fiscal  sponsorship  of  the 

County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  academic  supervision  of  the  State  University  of  New 

York.  College  is  governed  by  a ten-member  Board  of  Trustees,  including  a student  member.  Curricula 
registered  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Department. 

FACULTY-The  full-time  faculty  consists  of professors, associate  professors, assistant 

professors, instructors,  and lecturers.  In  addition,  there  are  part-time  teachers, in  the  day 

programs  and in  the  evening  for  a total  of . Teaching  load  may  vary  between and 

contact  hours  per  semester  with  a yearly  maximum  of credit  hours  or contact  hours. 

This  load  may  be  reduced  where  there  is  administrative  responsibility.  Independent  Faculty 
Association  for  collective  bargaining. 

STUDENTS-Rollinq  admissions  based  on  high  school  record,  Regents  Scholarship  Examination 
(American  College  Test  or  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test)  also  accept-  able  and  counselor  recommendation. 

of  the  full-time  student  body  is  from County,  with  the  remainder  primarily  from  adjacent 

counties  of and . 

LIBRARY-Current  library  resources  exceed volumes  and periodicals.  There  are  extensive 

holdings  of  audiovisual  materials,  and  a learning  resource  center  is  available  for  use  of  non-print 
materials. 

FiNANCES-The operating  budget  is  $ . Operating  budget  formula  includes  base 

aid/FTE  plus  several  incentives  that  could  raise  the  state  aid / FTE.  Capital  costs  are  shared  equally  by 
the  State  and  the  sponsor. 

PLANT -The  campus  consists  of building  containing square  feet  of  space.  The  buildings 

are  located  on  a acre  site. 

ACCREDITATION-Middle  States  Association  19 , NLN  19 , etc. 

<5 ‘DTE:  All  statistics  as  of  September  19 

eric 
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Model  Letter  of  Rejection 


Dear 


The  Board  of  Trustees  greatly  appreciates  your  interest  in  the  presidency  of 
Community  College. 

Response  to  our  national  search  has  been  most  gratifying  both  in  terms  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  applications  received.  While  your  credentials  were  impressive,  you 
were  not  among  those  selected  to  be  interviewed  by  the  search  committee. 

Please  accept  our  good  wishes  in  your  quest  for  a college  presidency. 

Sincerely, 


Chairperson 

Presidential  Search  Committee 
Community 


College 


Model  Evaluation  Chart 


1 . Clear  Weakness  

2.  Mediocre  Name  of  Candidate 

3.  Solid 

4.  Strong 

5.  Superior 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Score 

Sub- 

Total 

1.  Academic  preparation  (degrees, 
etc.1 

II.  Teaching  experience 

III.  Pertinent  administrative 
experience 

IV.  Budget/fiscal  experience 

V.  Experience  with  local  politics 

VI.  Experience  with  collective 
bargaining  framework 

o o 

VII.  Public  relations  experience 

VIII.  Experience  - student  needs 
and  concerns 

IX.  Experience  - faculty  and  staff 
needs  and  concerns 

X.  Other  - List  other  criteria 
called  for  in  announcement 
for  position: 

Total 


Comments: 
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*Model  Interview  Evaluation  Form 


Date  of 

Candidate's  Name : Interview 

1.  Would  you  spend  5 or  10  minutes  to  tell  us  briefly  about  your  background  and  experi- 
ence? 


2.  How  have  you  dealt  with  the  problems  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  certain  kinds  of 
academic  programs,  ones  that  inevitably  involve  small  classes  and  therefore  high  per- 
student  cost? 


3.  How  have  you  structured  your  relationship  with  Division/ 
Departmental  Chairpersons  and  others  you  supervise? 


4.  What  has  been  your  working  experience  with  college  boards  of  trustees?  How  would  you 
feel  about  the  considerable  autonomy  of  New  York  State  community  colleges? 


5.  What  has  been  your  working  experience  with  college  sponsors,  local  and  state  officials, 
state  legislature? 


6.  What  has  been  your  involvement  in  budget  preparation?  To  what  extent  should 
Department  and  Division  Chairpersons  and  other  faculty  be  involved  in  the  budget 
process? 


O 

ERiC 


*Note:  These  are  sample  questions  from  which  you  might  select  a few  for  use  in  your  interviews. 
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7. 
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What  has  been  the  character  of  your  College's  relationship  with  the  community?  Has  it 
attempted  to  reflect  or  share  attitudes? 


8.  Tell  us  about  your  experience  with  open  admissions.  How  have  you  attempted  to  deal 
with  academically-deficient  students?  What  has  been  your  experience  with  standardized 
testing  as  an  aid  to  identifying  or  placing  these  students? 


9.  To  what  extent  have  you  had  to  deal  with  those  agencies  responsible  for  financial 
support?  Are  you  familiar  with  our  funding 
structure? 


10.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  negotiations/collective  bargaining? 


1 1 .  What  procedures  have  you  used  for  evaluation  and  granting  of  tenure  to  faculty  and 
administration? 


12.  How  did  you  deal  with  the  problem  of  adapting  your  College  to  changing  occupational 
and  educational  needs  and  still  maintain  stability  in  the  College? 


13.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  occupational  education,  career  and  transfer 
programs?  Where  should  the  priorities  be? 


1 4.  In  your  career,  what  percentage  of  your  time  have  you  given  to  academic,  financial/admin- 
istrative matters? 
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15. 
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What  kind  of  a role  have  you  given  counseling  at  your  present  college?  What  about 
advising  by  instructors? 


16.  If  we  visited  your  campus,  what  positive  things  might  we  hear  about  you?  Anything 
negative? 


1 7.  How  have  you  handled  retrenchments  and/or  terminations? 


Other  Questions  and  Replies: 


Summary  Evaluation  of  Candidate: 


O 

ERIC 
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Questions  for  Board  Interviews  with  Presidential  Candidates-Examples: 


1 . What  type  of  image  should  a community  college  project? 

2.  Can  a college  operate  realistically  in  a period  of  no-growth  budgets?  Have  you  faced  a 
refusal  by  a sponsor  to  increase  financial  support  and,  if  so,  how  did  you  handle  it? 

3.  What  are  your  criteria  for  an  academically  well-run  institution? 

4.  If  leadership  is  a mix  of  exercising  power  and  sharing  power,  what  kind  of  mix  would  you 
use  in  running  the  college?  Is  your  style  of  administration  tight  central  control  or 
decentralized? 

5.  What  role  do  you  see  for  the  board  of  trustees  collectively  and  as  individuals  in  the 
college-sponsor  relationship?  How  active  should  the  board  be,  and  what  should  the 

• president  be  responsible  for  exclusively? 

6.  How  do  you  feel  about  innovative  instructional  techniques  such  as  cable  TV  classes,  new 
course  formats,  nontraditional  clientele? 


7.  What  would  be  your  approach  to  guiding  the  college  through  periods  of  stormy  collective 
bargaining  problems  with  the  professional  staff?  If  you  were  faced  with  a collective 
bargaining  mentality  among  the  professionals,  would  you  insist  on  a sharp  delineation 
between  "collegial"  and  "contractual"  rights? 

8.  Faced  with  restricted  resources,  should  the  college's  open  admissions  policy  be 
preserved  at  all  costs?  How  persistent  should  the  college  be  in  trying  to  retain  students 
who  are  unsuccessful  academically  despite  preparatory  or  remedial  classes? 

9.  What  criteria  would  you  use  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  faculty  and  staff?  of  academic 
programs? 

10.  Should  the  liberal  arts  still  be  considered  a curriculum  among  equals,  or  as  a support 
curriculum  for  other  blossoming  career-oriented  curricula? 


1 1 . What  is  your  idea  of  a "quality  education"? 

1 2.  What  would  be  your  approach  to,  and  personal  involvement  in,  the  budget  development 
process?  Do  you  foresee  any  ways  that  business  and  industry  might  share  in  the  costs  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of  expensive  technical  curricula? 


13.  What  things  in  your  background  qualify  you  best  for  our  presidency? 

14.  What  presidential  prerequisites  do  you  feel  are  appropriate  for  our  president? 


What  major  changes  do  you  predict  for  community  colleges  in  general  in  the  next  10 
years? 
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16.  How  would  you  handle  a retrenchment? 

17.  How  much  would  you  emphasize  staff  development  techniques  such  as  courses, 
conference  attendance,  travel  in  the  face  of  limited  resources? 

18.  Are  you  a strong  believer  in  long-range  planning  even  if  it  requires  frequent  modifica- 
tions? 

19.  From  your  brief  look  at  our  organizational  pattern,  do  you  see  a need  for  reorganization? 

20.  What  is  your  general  feeling  and  practice  about  lobbying?  How  much  should  the 
president  do  and  how  much  the  board? 

21 . Describe  your  experiences  with  the  development  of  articulation  agreements. 

22.  If  there  is  a question  of  credibility  between  college  and  sponsor,  how  would  you  work  to 
resolve  it? 

23.  How  would  you  handle  real  or  perceived  incursions  into  college  prerogatives  by  the  state, 
county  or  federal  governments? 

24.  Do  you  believe  the  college  should  develop  its  alumni  program  as  part  of  the  operating 
budget? 

25.  Faced  with  limited  resources,  how  active  should  the  college  be  in  making  the  campus  the 
county's  cultural  center? 

26.  What  would  be  your  general  guidelines  on  the  extent  of  campus  use  by  the  non-college 
public? 

27.  What  is  the  perception  and  opinion  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  system  in  your 
state? 

28.  Were  you  active  in  your  state's  community  college  presidents'  or  other  professional 
association,  if  there  was  one? 

29.  Should  faculty  and  staff  promotions  have  rigorous  criteria,  or  be  given  liberally? 

30.  How  do  you  keep  a highly-tenured  faculty  motivated? 

31.  Faced  with  the  retirement  of  key  chairmen  or  administrators,  would  you  be  more  apt  to 
promote  from  within  or  go  outside  for  replacement  with  established  credentials? 

32.  How  so  you  feel  about  outside  employment  for  faculty  members? 

33.  In  light  of  support  limits,  what  are  your  feelings  about 
sabbaticals? 


O 34. 
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How  much,  if  anything,  should  presidents  and  boards  be  concerned  with  the  need  of 
raising  funds  from  private  sources?  A n 0 
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35.  Should  students  be  given  close  or  loose  supervision  in  the  establishment  of  co-curricular 
activities  and  the  spending  of  student  activities  funds?  Explain. 

36.  What  is  your  feeling  about  the  relationships  between  two-  and  four-year  colleges? 

37.  What  are  the  criteria  for  a financially  well-run  institution? 

38.  How  much  emphasis  ought  to  be  placed  on  non-credit  community  service  programs? 

39.  How  should  a board  evaluate  a president?  Should  salary  improvements  be  linked  to  the 
evaluation  process? 

40.  What  would  be  the  minimum  term  contract  you  would  feel  secure  with  here? 

41 . (Last  question)  What  question  haven't  we  asked  that  you  expected  to  hear? 


47 
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Reference  Phone  Calls--Examples 


1.  Name  of  Candidate 

Name  of  Reference 

Phone  Number 

2.  How  long  and  in  what  capacity  have  you  known  the  candidate? 

3.  What  is  your  assessment  of  his/her  administrative  abilities? 

4.  Please  give  some  examples  of  how  the  candidate  gets  along  with 
faculty,  students,  board  members,  etc.. 


5.  Please  describe  the  chief  strengths/weaknesses  of  the  candidate. 
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6.  How  involved  is  he/she  in  community  activities? 


7.  Why  is  the  candidate  looking  for  another  position  now? 


8.  How  well  do  you  feel  he/she  can  handle  the  position  of  President 
here  at Community  College? 


9.  Specific  questions  from  folder: 


Remind  reference  to  get  written  reference  in  as  soon  as  possible. 


475 
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Model  Appointment  Resolution 


Resolution  No. - Board  of  Trustees. 

Community  College 


Re:  Appointment  of  President 


* offered  the  following  resolution  and  moves  its  adoption: 

Resolved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of Community 

College  herewith  appoints as  President  of 

Community  College  at  an  annual  salary  of  $ , 

effective , subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 

State  University  of  New  York;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  by  copy  of  this  resolution,  the  Trustees  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York  be  respectfully  requested  to  approve  same. 

Seconded  by 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted 


’Resolution  usually  offered  by  chairman  of  the  search  committee  if  that 
person  is  a trustee. 
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Model  Letter  to  Chancellor 


Date 


Dear  Chancellor  : 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  search  for  a new  president 

of Community  College  was  terminated  today  at  a meeting  of 

the  Board  of  Trustees.  Please  find  enclosed  the  resolution  appointing 

_as  President  of Community  College  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  University  of  New  York.  credentials  are 

enclosed. 

The  College  Board  of  Trustees  respectfully  requests  that  the  State  University  of  New  York 
Board  of  Trustees  approve  this  appointment. 


Chairperson,  Board  of  Trustees 


Enclosures 
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DEMOCRACY’S  COLLEGES 


o 

ERIC 


best  copy  available 


The  community  college  is  one  of  the  chief 
innovations  of  the  United  States  in  the 
history  of  higher  education. 

Though  community  colleges  date  back  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  they  really  had  little  sus- 
tained growth  or  sense  of  identity  until  the  late 
1950’s,  when  a revolution  in  education  surfaced  in 
response  to  the  accelerating  pace  of  technological 
developments  and  the  requirements  of  educational 
opportunity  for  all  citizens.  There  were  seemingly 
insatiable  demands  for  workers  with  the  skills  to 
handle  the  new  technologies,  and  higher  education 
itself  changed  from  a privilege  for  a few  to  a rightful 
goal  for  all. 

The  community  colleges  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  edu- 
cational revolution.  They  are  labeled  comprehen- 
sive, meaning  that  they  provide  the  first  two  years  of 
a baccalaureate  education  for  students  wishing  to 
transfer  to  four-year  colleges  and  a variety  of  career 
programs  for  people  wishing  specific  occupational 
skills.  The  skills  taught  are  especially  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  local  business  and  industry.  Beyond 
this,  their  wide  range  of  continuing  education  pro- 
grams makes  them  truly  community  oriented. 

But  they  do  more.  Tuition  costs  are  reasonable 
and  most  students  live  at  home,  thus  insuring  a low 
cost  education.  They  provide  open  admission  to 
local  residents  (with  appropriate  remediation  where 
necessary)  and  stress  teaching  and  counseling.  In 
addition,  they  have  real  roots  in  the  community 
since  they  are  funded  in  part  locally  and  have  boards 
of  trustees  composed  of  local  people. 

It  is  because  of  their  commitment  to  open  access 
and  local  control  that  SUNY  community  colleges 
can  truly  be  called  democracy’s  colleges.  ■ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


ADIRONDACK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Bay  Road/Glens  Falls,  New  York  12801 

Phone:  (518)  793-449/ 

Locally  sponsored  hv  Warren  and  Washington  Counties, 
Adirondack  Community  College  was  founded  in  1960.  Since  first 
opening  in  1%1  with  an  enrollment  of  3 35  students,  the  College 
has  grown  to  serve  the  needs  of  over  3,800  students  each  semester. 

Located  on  a 141-acre  campus,  two  miles  north  of  the  City  of 
Glens  Falls,  Adirondack  otters  comprehensive  academic  programs 
ranging  from  liberal  arts  and  life  sciences  to  the  technologies. 

ACC  is  proud  of  its  service  to  a diverse  population.  Strong  col- 
lege transfer  programs  in  traditional  areas  of  study,  one  and  two- 
year  career-oriented  programs  and  .specialized  services  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  returning  adult  student,  enable  the  Col- 
lege to  address  the  educational,  economic,  social  and  cultural 
needs  of  its  service  area. 

ACC  is  also  proud  ot  the  commitment  shared  by  its  faculty  and 
'tnff  uj  working  clc»elv  with  mu  Jems  and  assisting  them  to  suc- 
ceed at  iheir  clu isen  g»  >als. 
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THE  MISSION 


The  thirty  community  colleges  of  the  State 
University  have  specific  goals  defined  by 
the  SUNY  Board  of  Trustees.  In  addition  to 
offering  the  occupational  programs  which  lead 
directly  to  a career  and  providing  the  first  two  years 
of  a baccalaureate  education,  they  serve  statewide 
and  local  interests  with  adult  (continuing)  education 
and  developmental  studies  to  meet  individual  needs, 
in  addition  to  special  programs  for  local  firms  and 
their  employees. 

A variety  of  credit  and  non-credit  courses  are 
available  during  the  day  and  evening.  These  courses 
may  or  may  not  lead  to  a degree,  but  they  do  encour- 
age area  residents  of  all  ages  to  pursue  careers  and 
self-development.  Many  such  courses  are  offered 
under  the  label  of  continuing  education.  It  is  often 
the  community  college’s  continuing  education  pro- 
gram which  is  most  visible  in  the  sponsorship  area. 
This  commitment  to  lifelong  learning  is  indicative  of 
the  college’s  general  reputation  for  accessibility  and 
reaching  out  to  the  community. 

The  community  college  must  also  stress  support 
services  to  assist  students  who  traditionally  haven’t 
had  the  opportunity  for  collegiate  study.  The  college 
believes  in  developing  the  maximum  individual 
potential  of  its  students,  especially  those  who  require 
extra  attention  in  the  areas  of  counseling,  tutoring, 


BROOME  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Binghamton,  New  York  13902 

Phone:(607)771-5000 

Broome  Communicy  College  was  one  of  the  first  two-year  col- 
leges created  by  State  University  of  New  York  in  1946.  BCC  came 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Broome  County  in  1953,  when  it  be- 
came a community  college. 

BCC  graduates  have  found  jobs  all  over  the  country.  Yet  more 
than  55%  of  them  continue  to  live  in  the  College's  home  county 
of  Broome,  where  they  strengthen  the  local  economy.  Most  BCC 
graduates,  moreover,  accomplish  their  objectives  of  transferring 
to  four-year  colleges  or  finding  immediate  employment.  In  recent 
years,  about  90%  of  the  graduates  each  year  have  done  one  or  the 
other. 

The  College,  has  more  than  50  fields  of  study  for  its  students, 
and  awards  degrees  in  most  of  these.  In  addition  to  its  daytime 
offerings,  BCC  has  an  extensive  evening  program  and  a fast- 
growing  Center  for  Community  Education  that  conducts  non- 
credit programs  for  business,  industry,  agencies  and  individuals 
in  the  community. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Franklin  Street/Aubum,  New  York  13021 

Phone:  (315)  255-1743 

Cayuga  County  Community  College,  which  began  in  1953  as 
Auburn  Community  College,  was  among  the  first  community 
colleges  established  within  the  SUNY  system.  ACC/CCCC 
alumni  now  total  more  than  12, (XX).  Classes  are  small,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  caring  and  student  centered,  instructors  are  easily  acces- 
sible. Emphasis  is  on  personal  attention  and  teaching. 

Academic  programming  includes  offerings  at  extension  centers, 
contract  courses  with  local  business  and  industry,  an  Honors  Pro- 
gram, and  an  International  Studies  Program.  The  College  offers 
more  than  20  degree  and  several  certificate  programs.  The  com- 
puter technology  and  radio-TV  technology  and  broadcasting  cur- 
ricula are  unique  to  the  region.  A fully  equipped  color  television 
studio  offers  hands-on  experience  for  broadcast  and  technology 
students.  Cayuga  also  offers  remedial-tutorial  services,  a prison 
program,  numerous  community  services  and  management- 
employee  programs  for  business  and  industry. 
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and  placement.  The  community  college  assumes  a 
commitment  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  success 
in  college,  not  merely  the  opportunity  to  enroll. 

All  of  SUNY’s  community  colleges  adhere  to  the 
Full  Opportunity  concept,  which  means  that  they 
accept  every  recent  high  school  graduate  or  return- 
ing veteran  from  their  sponsorship  area.  Each  college 
also  agrees  to  provide  special  support  services. 

In  addition,  the  colleges  are  actively  engaged  in 
community  activities  such  as  workshops,  seminars, 
community  forums,  and  opportunities  for  cultural' 
enrichment.  The  community  colleges  have  often 
become  the  centers  for  educational  and  cultural 
happenings  in  their  geographical  regions.  ■ 
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THE  STUDENTS 


An  artist  surveying  a typical  community 

college  classroom  would  have  a tough  time 
painting  the  portrait  of  an  average  student 
...  for  there  is  no  average  community  college  student. 

The  artist  would  see  students  of  the  traditional 
college  ages  of  18  to  22  years.  A handful  of  even 
younger  students  might  be  evident  at  a college  offer-- 
ing  early  admission  to  high  school  seniors.  But  a sig- 
nificant number  of  older  adults  are  in  the  classroom 
...  a housewife  returning  to  an  interrupted  college 
education,  or  beginning  anew;  a worker  attempting 
to  upgrade  skills  and  a retired  person  learning  how 
to  better  handle  life  or  merely  satisfying  intellectual 
curiosity. 

The  students  are  not  particularly  affluent  — their 
average  income  being  well  below  that  of  enrollees  at 
other  higher  education  institutions.  The  observer 
will  probably  see  neighbors  — nearly  80%  of  all 
students  are  permanent  residents  of  the  sponsorship 
area. 

Some  students  may  be  educationally  and  finan- 
cially disadvantaged,  for  many  community  colleges 
participate  in  the  Educational  Opportunity  Program, 
a state-funded  plan  to  provide  such  students  with 
special  financial  and  educational  assistance. 

A class  composed  mostly  of  full-time  students 
would  probably  have  about  the  same  numbers  of 


CLINTON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Plattsburgh,  New  York  I290I 
Phone:  (518)  561-6650 

Clinton  Community  College  is  located  south  of  Plattsburgh  on 
a 100  acre  campus  overlooking  Lake  Champlain  and  is  well 
known  and  respected  for  its  small,  intimate  classes  and  caring 
instructors. 

Clinton  offers  twelve  associate  degree  programs  in  Business  Ac- 
counting, Business  Administration,  Business  Office  Technologies, 
Liberal  Arts,  Criminal  Justice  and  Individual  Studies.  The 
Medical  Laboratory  Technology  and  Nursing  degree  programs  arc 
fully  accredited  and  one-vear  certificates  can  be  earned  in 
Stenography,  Word  Processing  and  Aircraft  Maintenance 
Technology. 

Day  and  evening  courses,  College  on  Saturday  and  on-campus 
child-care  make  Clinton  a natural  choice  for  adult  students.  The 
Office  of  Continuing  Education  offers  credit  and  credit-free 
courses  in  various  locations  in  the  community  including  Platts- 
burgh Air  Force  Base. 

The  main  academic  building,  once  the  historic  Hotel 
Champlain,  houses  classrooms,  laboratories,  a 50,000  volume 
library,  faculty  and  administrative  offices.  The  new  health, 
physical  education  and  recreation  building  contains  a NJCAA 
gymnasium,  elevated  running  track,  racquetball  courts,  weight 
room,  locker  rooms,  classhx>ms  and  student  lounge. 
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men  and  women  present,  as  52%  of  the  community 
college  full-time  students  are  female.  Among  part- 
time  enrollees,  women  make  up  more  than  60%  of 
the  enrollment. 

Many  of  the  students  in  the  class  are  older  adults, 
especially  among  part-time  students.  About  70%  of 
part-time  students  are  at  least  23  years  old.  Among 
all  students,  nearly  48%  are  older  than  22,  with 
more  than  25%  over  30.  Because  so  many  students 
are  parents,  colleges  provide  child  care  services. 

Students  attend  colleges  as  large  as  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  County  Community  Colleges  on  Long  Island 
with  credit  and  non-credit  enrollments  of  more  than 
20,000  each;  and  as  small  as  Columbia-Greene  and 
North  Country  Community  Colleges,  each  with 
credit  and  non-credit  enrollments  of  under  5,000. 

And  they  are  part  of  a larger  phenomenon.  There 
are  more  than  1,200  American  two-year  colleges  with 
an  overall  enrollment  of  more  than  five  million. 

By  any  measure,  New  York’s  community  colleges 
are  a vital  part  of  the  state’s  system  of  post-secondary 
education  and  the  major  vehicle  for  self-fulfillment  for 
countless  individuals  of  a variety  of  backgrounds.  ■ 


COLUMBIA-GREENE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

P.O.  Box  1000/Hudson,  New  York  12534 
Phone:  (518)828-4181  or  943-6730 

Columbia-Greene  Community  College  opened  its  doors  in  the 
fell  of  1969  in  a former  elementary  school  building  in  Athens  and 
moved,  in  1974,  to  its  new  $4.3  million  megastructure  on  143  acres 
adjacent  to  the  Olana  Historic  Site  near  Hudson.  Two  additional 
instructional  buildings  were  recently  added.  Since  its  inception, 
the  College  has  offered  a broad-based  curriculum  in  both  Liberal 
Arts  and  vocational  programs.  The  programs  which  have  been 
traditionally  strong  include  Data  Processing,  Accounting, 
Business  Administration,  Secretarial  Science,  Liberal  Arts,  and 
the  Sciences,  plus  new  curricula  in  Nursing  and  Word  Processing. 
In  addition  to  its  credit  programs,  the  institution  serves  many 
residents  annually  through  its  adult  education  programs  and 
operates  a variety  of  specific  training  programs  with  local 
businesses. 


THE  OPEN  DOOR 


s democracy’s  college,  the  community 
college  gives  people  the  chance  to  succeed 
whether  or  not  they  have  the  record  of 
prior  achievement  to  predict  success.  Under  the  Full 
Opportunity  concept,  the  community  colleges  in 
New  "fork  accept  all  recent  high  school  graduates 
and  returning  veterans  from  the  sponsorship  area. 

But  acceptance  is  only  the  beginning. 

The  college  must  also  maintain  a close  relationship 
with  area  high  schools  to  help  facilitate  programs  of 
study  which  meet  each  student  where  he  or  she  is. 
College  admissions  or  counseling  personnel  are  in 
constant  contact  with  high  schools,  discussing  not 
only  programs  and  procedures,  but  the  lives  of  the 
young  people  who  plan  to  enter  the  college  straight 
from  high  school. 

But  there  are  other  great  resources  among  the  citi- 
zenry which  are  being  tapped.  The  older  applicant, 
either  returning  to  school  or  just  beginning,  needs 
special  attention.  SUNY’s  community  colleges  ac- 
knowledge this  responsibility  and  employ  trained 
counselors  to  study  student  aptitudes  and  acquaint 
students  with  these  data.  The  counselors  identify 
and  assist  under-achievers  and  help  students  make 
vocational  choices  compatible  with  their  aptitudes. 

If  developmental  studies  (often  including  tutorial 
assistance)  are  needed,  they  are  provided. 


CORNING  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Spencer  Hill  Campus/Coming,  New  York  14830 

Phone:(607)962-9011 

Humming  with  the  vitality  of  over  3,000  full  and  pan-time 
students,  Corning  Community  College  offers  over  500  courses 
in  more  than  30  programs.  CCC  blends  the  rich  tradition  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  with  today’s  emerging  new  technologies. 
As  the  state’s  only  regionally  sponsored  college,  the  college  is 
extremely  proud  of  its  reputation  for  innovative  leadership.  CCC 
chooses  to  be  a bit  different. 

• Business  Development  Center  designated  as  a regional  train- 
ing center  of  the  state’s  Small  Business  Development  Center 
network.  It  provides  training  and  retraining  for  employees  of 
local  business  and  industry  and  specialized  counseling  and 
training  for  owners  and  managers  of  small  businesses. 

• Spencer  Crest  Nature  Center,  250-acre  adjacent  to  the  campus, 
encourages  outdoor  learning  activities  and  quiet  retreat. 

• Criminal  Justice  Complex  recognized  throughout  the  north- 
east as  an  exceptional  educational  facility,  recently  designated 
as  Southern  Tier  Law  Enforcement  Academy,  a NYS  regional 
training  center  that  certifies  law  enforcement  officers. 
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DUTCHESS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Pendell  Road/Poughkeepsie,  New  York  12601 

Phon e:  (914)  471-4500 

Dutchess  Community  College  is  located  on  a beautiful, 
wooded  campus  commanding  a lovely  view  of  the  Dutchess 
County  countryside. 

A challenging  curriculum  provides  students  with  many  educa- 
tional opportunities,  including  transfer  and  technical  or  occupa- 
tional programs  in  more  than  50  degree  and  certificate  areas.  The 
program  of  instruction  includes  both  developmental  education 
and  an  Honors  Program  which,  along  with  sophisticated  place- 
ment testing,  allow  the  College  to  provide  the  appropriate  level 
of  instruction  to  students  with  a wide  range  of  academic 
preparation. 

With  its  low  tuition  and  the  availability  of  financial  aid,  Dut- 
chess becomes  an  affordable  option  for  anyone  seeking  a higher 
education.  Ten  off-campus  learning  sites  enhance  the  access  to 
education  by  bringing  learning  opportunities  to  the  community. 

Dutchess  also  remains  a leader  in  community  services,  pro- 
viding a broad  range  of  open  enrollment  credit-free  courses  to  in- 
dividuals and  more  than  100,000  hours  of  training  each  year  for 
business  and  industry. 


It  is  not  uncommon  for  a student  to  begin  the 
community  college  experience  with  deficiencies  in 
reading,  mathematics  or  some  other  basic  skill.  Such 
a student  often  spends  a term  catching  up  with  the 
rest  of  an  entering  class  and,  in  the  end,  earns  a 
degree  and  secures  a profitable  job,  or  transfers  for 
further  study. 

At  the  same  time,  most  students  do  not  require 
this  special  kind  of  help.  The  Full  Opportunity  con- 
cept also  provides  opportunity  for  average  and  well- 
qualified  students  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  attend  college.  Included  are  accelerated  programs 
and  independent  study.  Students  may  go  as  far  as 
their  ambition  allows  them.  Although  their  choice 
of  a college  may  be  narrowed  for  financial  reasons, 
these  students  are  not  forced  into  an  academic  tunnel. 

And  for  all  who  qualify  there  is  financial  aid.  De- 
pending upon  family  income,  a student  may  have 
part  or  all  of  tuition  paid  for  by  local,  state  or  federal 
funds.  Disadvantaged  students  can  often  have  all 
expenses  paid.  ■ 
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ERIE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

North  Campus 

Main  & Youngs  Road/Williamsvillc,  New  York  14221 

Phone:  (716)634-0800 

City  Campus  

111  Ellicocc  Street/ Buffalo.  New  York  1420  3 
Phone : (716)842-2770 

South  Campus 

4140  Southwestern  Boulevard 
Orchard  Park,  New  York  141  2? 

Phone:  (716)  648-5400 


Erie  Community  College  began  in  1946  as  one  of  the  tuition- 
free  two-year  technical  institutes  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences 
andin  1948  became  part  of  the  State  University.  In  1953  it  became 
known  as  Erie  County  Technical  Institute  and  in  1969  the  name 
was  changed  to  Erie  Community  College. 

ECC,  as  the  college  is  commonly  referred  to,  has  more  than  80 
programs  of  study.  Unique  programs  such  as  Dental  Hygiene, 
Robotics,  and  Culinary  Arts  abound  and  complement  a full  pro- 
gram of  liberal  arts  studies  and  technical  programs. 

The  college  has  signed  a series  of  transfer  agreements  including 
a Dual  Admissions  program  with  Buffalo  State  College.  Students 
in  the  dual  admissions  program  are  concurrently  enrolled  in  ECC 
and  Buffalo  State  and  receive  full  transfer  credits  u|x>n  graduation 
from  ECC. 

An  Office  of  Community  Services  meets  the  increasing 
demands  of  business  and  industrial  traininuin  Western  New  Vbrk. 
l ire  college  packages  state,  federal  and  local  grant*  to  provide  low 
vosr  customized  training  for  local  industries 


THE  PROGRAMS 


All  community  college  programs  lead  to  the 
assumption  of  increased  citizenship  involve- 
ment, and  can  be  coupled  with  opportu- 
nities for  continuing  education  on  a life-long  basis. 
That  is,  graduates  of  career  programs  know  more 
than  just  their  own  vocation  — they  are  exposed  to 
the  world  of  ideas  and  the  workings  of  the  world 
around  them. 

New  York  State  residents  can  find  more  than  200 
different  career  options  at  community  colleges,  in- 
cluding: drafting,  electronics,  nursing,  dental  assist- 
ing, engineering  technology,  human  services,  law 
enforcement,  hotel  and  restaurant  management, 
secretarial  work,  bookkeeping,  recreation  leadership, 
auto  mechanics,  legal  assisting,  data  processing  and 
a myriad  of  others. 

Typically,  the  New  York  colleges  join  their  counter- 
parts across  the  nation  in  meeting  community  needs. 
This  role  assumes  many  forms  but  generally  appears 
in  programs  considered  to  be  university  parallel, 
continuing  education,  vocational-technical  (career), 
general  education  and  community  service  in  nature. 
The  latter  usually  includes  a variety  of  non-credit 
courses,  ranging  from  sailing  and  karate  to  ornamen- 
tal horticulture  and  gourmet  cooking. 

Degrees  offered  include  Associate  in  Arts,  Associ- 
ate in  Applied  Science,  Associate  in  Science,  and 
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FASHION  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

227  West  27th  Street/New  York,  New  York  10001 
Phone:  (212)  760-7675 

Founded  in  1944,  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  is  a 
specialized  college  of  art  and  design,  business  and  technology 
devoted  to  preparing  men  and  women  for  careers  in  fashion  and 
its  related  professions  and  industries,  and  also  to  providing  leader- 
ship, research,  and  other  services  to  those  professions  and 
industries. 

FI  1 's  location  in  the  heart  of  Seventh  Avenue  — near  many  ex- 
ecutive offices,  design  studios,  manufacturing  plants,  and  distribu- 
tion and  merchandising  operations  — permit  an  exceptional  two- 
way  flow  between  the  college  and  the  industry  it  serves.  Industry 
guest  speakers  arc*  a regular  part  of  college  life;  internships  and  field 
trips  expose  students  to  the  working  world  outside  FIT. 

The  FIT  campus  is  a nearly  two-block-square  environment  that 
encompasses  many  special  facilities  making  the  college  a unique 
institution.  The  Shirley  Goodman  Resource  Center  houses  the 
Galleries,  the  Library,  and  the  Edward  C.  Blum  Design 
Laboratory,  which  holds  the  world’s  largest  collection  of 
costumes,  textiles,  and  accessories  of  dress. 
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Associate  in  Occupational  Studies.  A host  of  certifi- 
cate and  diploma  courses  and  programs  of  less  than 
two  years’  duration  are  also  available. 

Baccalaureate  parallel  programs  are  designed  to 
facilitate  transfer  from  a two-  to  a four-year  college. 

Vocational-technical  programs  leading  to  Associ- 
ate degrees  are  designed  to  provide  immediate  entry 
into  employment.  Certificate  and  diploma  programs 
are  designed  to  upgrade  existing  skills  and/or  retrain 
a person  for  a new  type  of  employment. 

Continuing  education  and  community  service 
offices  offer  programs  and  courses  which  do  not  fit 
neatly  into  the  degree-granting  category.  These 
courses/programs  are  generally  designed  to  assist 
individuals  to  develop  personal  interests  and  capa- 
bilities both  in  credit  and  non-credit  settings.  But 
nany  part-time  students  are  earning  degrees,  often 
ifter  years  of  course-taking.  It  grows  increasingly 
lear  that  this  type  of  education  helps  to  meet  the 
eemingly  never-ending  quest  for  knowledge.  The 
xtent  of  such  services  is  limited  only  by  the  imagi- 
lation  of  the  people  implementing  the  program  or 
he  availability  of  resources. 

General  education  tends  to  attract  those  who  are 
ndecided  about  which  specific  program  of  educa- 
onal  or  vocational  activity  to  follow.  The  program 
sually  offers  a broad  base  of  post-secondary  work  in 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OF  THE  FINGER  LAKES 


Lincoln  Hill/Canandaigua,  New  York  14424 
Phone:  (716)  394-3500 

Since  CCFL  opened  its  doors  in  1967,  the  College  has  contin- 
ued  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  a wide  variety  of  interests, 
career  choices,  goals  and  educational  backgrounds. 

CCFL's  educational  approach  revolves  around  small  classes. 
Students  may  enroll  in  one  of  nearly  60  majors  and  concentra- 
tions which  are  offered.  In  many  programs,  internships  and  prac- 
ticums  are  encouraged  in  order  to  familiarize  studenrs  with  the 
working  world  before  they  graduate. 

Historically,  approximately  85%  of  CCFL  graduates  are  either 
placed  in  employment  in  the  field  of  their  study  or  transfer  to  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities. 
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FULTON-MONTGOMERY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Johnstown,  New  York  12095 

Phone:  (518)  762-4651 

With  a tradition  of  excellence  in  teaching  and  service  to  the 
community,  Fulton-Montgomery  Community  College  begins  its 
third  decade  of  responding  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  com- 
munity.  The  College  prides  itself  on  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
its  academic  offerings.  Special  continuing  education  courses  and 
workshops  designed  for  business  and  industry  complement  the 
expanding  degree  and  certificate  programs  of  the  College.  Indi- 
vidualized advising,  curricula  such  as  leather  technology  and  Col- 
laborative Career  Learning  (COCAL)  which  provides  combin- 
ed “hands-on”  career  learning  at  business  and  industry  sites  with 
on-campus  study,  characterize  the  innovative  programs. 

The  College  began  operation  in  1964  at  a temporary  site  until 
moving  to  the  present  194  acre  campus  in  1969.  The  College  cam- 
pus consists  of  five  contemporary  buildings  including  a classroom 
building,  educational  resource  center,  administration  building, 
campus  union,  physical  education  building  and  athletic  fields. 


the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  culminates  in  an 
Associate  degree  often  transferable  to  a four-year 
institution. 

Some  specialized  programs  which  have  grown  in 
popularity  recently  include  the  one-plus-one  plans, 
which  allow  students  to  complete  one  year  at  a com- 
munity college  and  be  automatically  accepted  into  a 
related  field  at  another  two-year  institution  for  the 
second  year,  and  cooperative  education,  which  com- 
bines periods  of  classroom  study  with  on-the-job 
experience  in  business  or  industry.  ■ 
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GENESEE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


College  Road/Batavia,  New  York  14020 

Phone:  (716)343-0055 

Genesee  Community  College  was  founded  in  1966,  the  year 
following  a general  referendum  in  the  County  of  Genesee.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  colleges  in  the  state  founded  by  county  govern- 
ment, based  on  the  decision  of  a public  referendum. 

The  College  has  been  venturesome  in  offering  new  and  innova- 
tive programs  to  attract  students  from  a wide  geographic  area. 
Curricula  in  Modelmaking,  Communications  Media,  Commer- 
cial Art,  Computer  Repair  Technology,  Fashion  Buying  and  Mer- 
chandising, Music  Merchandising,  Word  Processing  and  Travel 
and  Tourism  are  just  some  of  the  examples  of  efforts  made  in  this 
area. 

The  College  also  participates  in  a wide  range  of  special  projects 
and  community  activities.  These  include  training  programs  for 
local  business  and  industry,  in-service  education  for  health  care 
personnel  and  off-campus  teaching  sites  in  three  adjacent 
counties. 
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THE  COSTS 


A large  percentage  of  SUNY  community 

college  students  identify  low  cost  as  a cru- 
cial reason  for  choosing  their  colleges.  But 
who  pays  for  the  operation  of  State  University  s 
community  colleges? 

Primarily , support  comes  from  student  tuition , the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  local  sponsor  — usually  one 
or  more  counties  of  the  State. 

Since  1970,  State  aid  has  been  allocated  according 
to  a stated  dollar  amount  for  each  student. 

In  the  State,  community  colleges  offer  the  most 
economical  method  of  providing  the  first  two  years 
of  postsecondary  education. 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  indicates  the  aver- 
age support  SUNY’s  community  colleges  received 
from  their  sources  in  1989-90. 

SUNY’s  community  colleges  cannot  charge  an 
annual  tuition  higher  than  that  at  the  University  s 
state-operated  campuses,  and  many  charge  less. 

In  addition,  counties  which  export  students  to  a 
SUNY  community  college  pay  a chargeback  fee  for 
each  student  to  the  local  sponsor.  The  fee  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  sponsoring  county’s  contribution. 

Since  most  students  live  at  home,  the  overall  cost 
of  attending  is  low.  In  fact,  the  average  cost  for  a full- 
time commuting  student  is  about  $3,000  per  year. 
This  includes  all  expenses,  including  travel,  food 
and  other  living  expenses. 


HERKIMER  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Reservoir  Road/Herkimer,  New  York  13350 

Phone:  (3 15)  866*0300 

Herkimer  County  Community  College  is  situated  on  a 
200-acre  hillside  campus,  providing  an  impressive  view  of  the 
Mohavyk  River  Valley  in  Central  New  York.  Founded  in  1966,  the 
College  has  granted  thousands  of  associate  degrees  and  one-year 
certificates  in  over  90  academic  fields.  Herkimer's  athletic  teams 
have  gained  national  recognition  in  several  sports. 

The  college  offers  specialized  programs  for  local  business  and 
industry,  as  well  as  training  for  displaced  and  unemployed 
workers.  A model  College  Learning  Center,  Child  Care  Center, 
Kids  College  and  Art  Gallery  are  but  a few  of  Herkimer  Coun- 
ty's vast  student  oriented  resources.  A commercial  satellite  receiv- 
ing system  allows  for  teleconferences  and  other  unique  program- 
ming opportunities. 

Instructional  facilities  include  state-of-the-art  radio/ television 
broadcasting  studios,  labs  for  computer  science,  occupational 
therapy  assistant,  travel  and  tourism,  construction  technology 
programs  and  more.  The  most  recent  survey  of  graduates  indicates 
that  over  94%  are  emploved  or  srudving  tor  an  additional  degree. 
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HUDSON  VALLEY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Vandenbur^gh  Avenue/Troy,  New  York  12180 

Phone:  (518)  2834100 

With  more  chan  40  associate  degree  programs  in  the  business, 
liberal  arts,  the  allied  health  professions  and  technology,  Hudson 
Valley  Community  College  offers  more  degree  programs  than  any 
other  SUNY  community  college. 

HVCC  provides  comprehensive  student  support  services:  peer 
counseling,  free  tutoring,  testing  and  evaluation,  child  care  ser- 
vices, math,  English  and  computer  skills  workshops,  flexible 
scheduling  with  evening  and  offcampus  options,  successful  place- 
ment and  transfer  programs. 

HVCC  continually  improves  it's  technical  facilities : The  recent 
upgrade  of  its  Prime  system  gives  HVCC  computing  capability 
equal  to  any  community  college  in  the  country.  Students  have 
access  to  that  capability  through  the  more  than  three  hundred  ter- 
minals on  campus. 

HVCC  has  the  largest  data-base  research  center  in  the  north* 
east,  the  first  accredited  telecommunications  management  pro- 
gram in  New  York,  CAD-CAM  and  laser  electrooptics  labs, 
satellite  teleconference  facilities,  computer  skills  integrated  across 
the  curriculums. 
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How  do  community  colleges  spend  their  money? 
The  following  pie  chart  shows  the  breakdown: 


JAMESTOWN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

525  Falconer  Street/famestown,  New  York  14701 

Phone:  (716)  665*5220 

Since  1950,  Jamestown  Community  College  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  development  of  community  college  education.  It 
was  the  first  locally 'Sponsored  two-year  institution  accepted  for 
supervision  by  the  State  University  of  New  York  and  became  a 
multi-campus  institution  in  1976  with  the  birth  of  the  Cattarau- 
gus  County  Campus  in  Olean. 

The  College  provides  high-quality  transfer  programs  for  the 
university-bound,  occupational  skills  for  the  career-minded,  flexi- 
ble schedules  for  the  working  students  and  specialized  programs 
for  business,  industry  and  professional  groups.  The  personalized 
atmosphere  emphasizes  “hands-on  experience”  in  small  class 
settings  with  an  average  of  25  students  per  class. 
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The  priorities  are  obvious.  Nearly  half  the  funds 
are  spent  for  the  instruction  of  students.  Most  of  the 
rest  goes  to  support  services  for  students  and  faculty 
or  to  the  physical  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
campus.  ■ 
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JEFFERSON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Outer  Coffeen  St.,  Watertown,  New  York  13601 

Phone:  (315)  782-5250 

Jefferson  Community  College,  founded  in  1961,  is  located  on 
a 96-acre  site  adjacent  to  Watertown's  Exit  46  of  Interstate  81  at 
the  gateway  to  the  Thousand  Islands.  The  campus  includes  five 
major  buildings  and  a comprehensive  athletic  field  complex.  In 
addition  to  traditional  certificate,  transfer  and  career  programs, 
the  College  offers  programs  in  hospitality  and  tourism  and  bank- 
ing to  support  two  of  the  area's  major  industries.  JCC  has  an 
excellent  record  in  both  transfer,  admission  and  job  placement 
statistics  of  its  graduates. 

Jefferson  offers  programs  designed  to  meet  diverse  student 
needs  and  desires.  These  range  from  early  admission  for  high 
school  seniors  to  evening  courses  and  special  audits  for  older 
adults.  At  Jefferson,  students  are  known  on  a first-name  basis. 
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THE  CAMPUSES 


Evidence  is  plentiful  that  placing  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  within  commuting  distance 
of  potential  students  will  markedly  increase 
the  percentage  of  the  population  going  to  college. 
Community  colleges  are  geographically  accessible  to 
residents. 

A college  motivates  citizens  to  attend  by  being 
visible,  and  SUNY’s  community  colleges  have 
developed  physical  facilities  with  both  a functional 
and  a symbolic  value  that  cannot  be  dismissed 
lightly. 

From  the  majestic  beauty  of  Clinton  Community 
College  housed  in  an  old  chateau  over-looking  Lake 
Champlain  to  Tompkins  Cortland  Community 
College,  in  one  huge,  modern  building  with  much 
open,  free  space  to  Niagara  County  Community 
College’s  impressive  multi-building  campus, 

SUNY’s  community  colleges  are  symbols  of  pride  in 
their  respective  communities. 

Many  colleges  begin  activities  in  high  school  build- 
ings  or  abandoned  factories,  and  achieve  their  own 
identity  by  later  choosing  accessible  sites  and  con- 
structing modern,  well-equipped  campuses. 

No  matter  how  attractive  or  accessible,  commu- 
nity colleges  must  work  well  also.  Because  of  the 
variety  of  programs  available,  especially  those  in 
technical  fields,  community  colleges  require  specialized 


MOHAWK  VALLEY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Main  Campus  — 

1101  Sherman  Drive/Utica,  New  York  13501-5394 

Phone : (315)  792-5400 

Rome  Campus  — 

Upper  Floyd  Avenue/Rome,  New  York  13340-4699 
Phone:(315)339-3470 

Mohawk  Valley  Community  College  is  one  of  SUNY’s  first 
community  colleges,  opening  its  doors  in  1946  as  one  of  five  ex- 
perimental institutions.  At  the  same  time,  the  college  continues 
to  update  and  modernize  facilities  and  programs.  Newer  curricula 
include  degree  programs  in  chemical  technology  and  an 
innovative  “one-plus-one”  program  in  aircraft  maintenance  for 
graduates  of  federally  approved  aeronautics  schools. 

Adults  are  a major  element  in  MVCC’s  student  population, 
and  are  served  by  child  care  facilities  at  both  campuses.  Lifelong 
educational  opportunities  range  from  the  College  for  Kids  to  pro- 
grams for  older  residents  of  the  community,  including  New 
Options  for  Retirement,  and  Elderhostel. 
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equipment  and  facilities.  Thus,  facilities  are  as  diverse 
as  the  academic  programs  they  support  — complete 
clinics  for  programs  in  dental  hygiene;  X-ray  facilities 
for  X-ray  technology;  automotive  centers,  sheet  metal, 
carpentry  and  plumbing  shops  for  instruction  in  the 
various  trades;  greenhouses  and  gardens  for  programs 
in  horticulture;  TV  studios;  kitchens  and,  of  course, 
classrooms,  offices  and  gymnasiums.  The  thirty  com- 
munity colleges  have  a replacement  cost  in  excess  of 
$2.1  billion. 

The  funding  for  the  initial  construction  of  all  com- 
munity college  facilities  is  shared  on  a 50-50  basis  by 
the  State  and  the  local  sponsor.  The  State  share  of 
construction  costs  is  financed  through  the  sale  of 
bonds  by  agencies  such  as  the  Dormitory  Authority 
and  the  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

The  SUNY  Construction  Fund  serves  as  the 
mechanism  for  translating  the  physical  plant  aspects 
of  the  SUNY  Master  Plan  from  idea  to  reality.  ■ 


MONROE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


1000  East  Henrietta  Road 
Rochester,  New  York  14623-5780 

Phone:  (716)424-5200 

Monroe  Community  College,  a member  of  the  prestigious 
League  for  Innovation  in  the  Community  College,  is  the  largest 
2-year  institution  in  upstate  New  York.  Since  its  founding  in  1961, 
MCC  has  graduated  over  30,000  students,  supplying  its  com- 
munity with  teachers,  social  workers,  nurses,  technologists, 
firefighters,  police  officers,  artists  and  businessmen  and  women. 

MCC’s  strong  technologies  serve  local  needs  in  electronics, 
optics,  engineering,  chemicals,  instrumentation,  quality  and 
reliability,  and  industrial  security.  Area  hospitals,  medical  and 
dental  professionals,  health  and  social  services  agencies  rely  on 
MCC's  programs  in  nursing,  biomedical  engineering,  radiologic 
technology,  and  dental  hygiene.  Food  and  hotel  management, 
recreation,  retailing,  marketing  and  fashion  buying  further  con- 
tribute to  Rochester/Monroe  County's  quality  of  life. 

Monroe  offers  2 plus  2 programs,  in  which  qualified  students 
are  simultaneously  admitted  lor  the  first  two  years  at  MCC  and 
the  last  two  at  several  SUN1  'l  and  private  lour  year  institutions. 
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THE  LEADERS 


Who  runs  the  community  college?  On  a 
day-to-day  basis,  the  college  president 
does  under  the  policies  and  direction 
of  the  local  board  of  trustees.  At  the  same  time,  the 
New  York  Education  Law  provides  specific  respon- 
sibilities fotLthe  State  University  and  the  local  spon- 
sor. Beyond  this,  the  faculty  and  students  play  major 
roles.  In  effect,  community  colleges  are  a unique  com - 
bination  of  local  control  and  state  coordination. 

Nine  college  trustees  (thirteen  at  Corning  — a 
regional  college)  are  selected  from  citizens  living  in 
the  sponsorship  area.  Its  members,  who  serve  with- 
out pay,  are  community  leaders,  often  from  busi- 
ness or  industry,  who  have  a knowledge  of  and 
interest  in  the  goals  of  community  college  education 
as  it  relates  to  the  needs  of  the  sponsorship  area. 
They  serve  nine-year  terms.  A tenth  member  (four- 
teenth at  Corning)  is  a student,  elected  by  fellow 
students  to  serve  a one-year  term. 

The  college  trustees  appoint  the  president,  accept 
gifts  to  the  college,  adopt  the  curriculum,  and  ap- 
prove the  budgets.  They  also  establish  tuition  and 
fees  according  to  legal  guidelines,  and  appoint 
personnel. 

Where  a four-year  college  or  university  president 
must,  in  this  day  and  age,  be  a manager-scholar,  the 
community  college  chief  administrator  must  be  a 


NASSAU  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Garden  City,  New  York  11530-6793 

Phone:(516)222-7501 

The  largest  of  SUN  Y's  30  communicv  colleges,  Nassau  prides 
itself  on  its  small  classes  and  personal  attention  from  an  expert 
teaching  staff.  Its  faculty  has  been  described  by  the  Middle  States 
Association  as  “. . . without  rival  across  the  community  colleges 
of  the  nation.”  Nassau’s  graduates  are  in  great  demand  by  senior 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  State  and  Nation. 

Nassau  is  the  most  popular  college  with  local  high  school 
graduates.  One  in  four  college-bound  seniors  began  their  higher 
education  at  NCC.  They  are  being  joined  in  the  classroom  hv  a 
growing  number  of  older  students.  Fully  one-fourth  ol  the  stu- 
dent population  is  over  the  age  of  25.  Nassau  is  trulv  the  place 
where  success  starts  for  most  western  Long  Islanders. 

Founded  in  1959,  Nassau,  has  occupied  its  centrally  located  — 5 
acre  site  since  1962.  In  1978,  students  began  attending  classes  in 
the  first  elements  of  a new  campus  designed  tor  a suburbai  i educa- 
tional environment.  In  1991,  work  Ivgan  on  the  unal  phase  ot  the 
ultra-modern  campus. 
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manager-teacher.  He  or  she  has  to  handle  the  admin- 
istrative reins  of  the  institution,  but  must  also  be 
well-versed  in  the  field  of  instruction,  for  that  is 
what  the  community  college  is  all  about. 

Since  the  community  college  is  a visible  agent  of 
community  interaction,  the  president  also  must  be 
an  effective  communicator  with  the  ability  to  inter- 
pret the  goals  of  the  college  to  a cross-section  of  area 
residents. 

The  local  sponsor  receives  and  approves  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  trustees  of  the  college.  The  sponsor 
holds  title  to  all  college  property,  and  allocates  funds 
to  the  college.  The  local  sponsor  also  appoints  five  of 
the  trustees.  The  other  four  non-student  board 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  New 
York.  The  local  sponsor  is  considered  the  employer 
in  contract  negotiations  with  collective  bargaining 
units.  At  Corning  seven  board  members  are 
appointed  by  the  counties  in  the  region  and  six  by 
the  Governor. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  University  is 
charged  with  maintaining  overall  supervision  of  the 
individual  community  colleges  without  eroding  the 
local  control  of  the  sponsoring  agencies  or  the  col- 
lege boards  of  trustees.  The  State  University  Trustees 
provide  standards  and  regulations  to  govern  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  community  col- 
leges. They  approve  the  establishment  of  a commu- 
nity college,  the  academic  curricula  of  all  community 
colleges,  tuition  and  fee  schedules,  the  nominations 
of  presidents  and  the  budget  submitted  by  the  local 
board  of  trustees.  SUNY’s  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer is  the  Chancellor,  who  has  staff  support  from  the 
Community  College  Office  in  the  University's  Cen- 
tral Administration. 

Most  SUNY  community  colleges  have  a group 
composed  of  the  entire  teaching  staff,  oftentimes  in- 


NIAGARA  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

3111  Saunders  Settlement  Road/Sanbom,  New  ybrk  14132 
Phone:  (716)711-327 lor  731-4 10 1 

Niagara  County  Community  College  is  located  in  upstate  New 
York  near  Lake  Ontario  in  the  hamlet  of  Sanborn.  The  eight- 
building  complex  sits  virtually  in  the  heart  of  Niagara  County  on 
287  acres  of  landscaped  lawns  and  natural  woods. 

NCCC  graduates  have  been  accepted  by  mote  than  100  four- 
vear  colleges  and  universities  nationwide  and  abroad  for  con- 
tinuation of  baccalaureate  studies  and  career  graduates  have 
assumed  varied  positions  of  responsibility  in  widely  diverse  areas 
nl  commercial,  industrial  and  public  services. 

One  of  the  most  successful  programs  established  at  NCCC  has 
been  firm-specific  training  set  up  between  NCCC  and  area 
industries  through  the  Office  of  Community  Education.  Thou- 
sand of  employees  of  local  firms  arc  enrolled  on-site  or  on-campus 
in  courses  aimed  at  improving  their  productivity  and  working 
conditions  for  job  advancement  each  year. 
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NORTH  COUNTRY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
20  Winona  Avenue/Saranac  Lake,  New  York  12983 


Phone:(518)891-2915 

North  Country  Community  College,  with  four  campuses  serv- 
ing the  Adirondack  Olympic  Region  of  northern  New  York,  was 
founded  in  1967. 

Serving  the  largest  geographical  area  of  any  community  college 
in  the  state,  North  Country  Community  College  has  provided 
a comprehensive  offering  of  educational  and  special  interest 
courses  that  have  had  considerable  impact  on  residents  of  its 
sponsoring  counties  of  Essex  and  Franklin. 

Associate  degrees  and  strong  transfer  programs  continue  to 
attract  students,  and  championship  athletic  teams  in  hockey,  soft- 
ball,  soccer  and  basketball  continue  to  attract  national 
recognition. 

The  College  has  campuses  in  Malone  and  Ticonderoga,  with 
the  main  campus  located  in  Saranac  Lake. 

Programs  in  Wilderness  Recreation  Leadership,  Computer  Sci- 
ence, Recreational  Facilities  Management,  and  Health  Related 
Sciences  draw  students  from  throughout  the  state. 


eluding  all  other  professional  staff  members  as  well, 
to  recommend  and  advise  the  president  on  academic 
and  other  issues.  The  group  usually  has  a number  of 
standing  committees  to  handle  the  detailed  work 
concerned  with  curriculum,  academic  standards, 
professional  development  and  the  like 

Students  normally  have  a similar  group,  funded 
by  a student  activity  fee.  It  coordinates  out-of-class 
activities  and  is  an  official  liaison  with  the  campus 
administration.  It  is  this  group  which  conducts  the 
election  of  the  student  trustee,  and  which  greatly 
aids  in  the  representation  of  the  student  point  of 
view. 

Nearly  all  community  colleges  have  set  up  several 
advisory  committees  of  community  residents  to 
advise  the  college  on  program  needs  and  operations. 
The  principal  and  continuing  community  input  to 
the  community  colleges  comes  from  these  commit- 
tees and  the  board  of  trustees.  ■ 
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THE  TEACHERS 


ONONDAGA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Onondaga  Hill/Syracuse,  New  York  13215 

Phone:(315)469-7741 

Onondaga  Community  College  was  founded  in  1962  under 
the  local  sponsorship  of  Onondaga  County.  The  College  has 
prospered  and  grown  from  its  initial  site  in  a converted  factory  to 
its  handsome  campus  on  Onondaga  Hill. 

The  College  contributes  in  a fundamental  way  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Central  New  York,  with  over  80%  of  its  graduates  and 
many  thousands  of  other  students  remaining  in  the  area  to  live 
and  work  — comprising  many  of  the  talents  which  drive  the  local 
economy,  guide  social  institutions  and  set  a standard  of  life.  This 
is  the  unique  community -centered  mission  of  OCC  and  it  is 
solidly  linked  to  the  real-world  needs. 

With  over  40  programs  of  study  and  progressive  programs  in 
non-credit  areas  for  business  and  industry,  OCC  fulfills  a broad 
community  education  mission  serving  the  Central  New  York 
region. 


The  faculty  at  New  "fork's  community  colleges 
may  be  characterized  by  one  word  — teachers. 
In  general,  the  community  college  hires 
effective  instructors  who  relate  well  to  a variety  of 
students.  While  many  conduct  scholarly  research, 
much  of  that  research  is  in  the  area  of  teaching,  its 
philosophy  and  methods. 

Community  college  teachers  also  have  a depth  of 
understanding  in  several  subject  matter  fields  as 
contrasted  with  narrow  specializations  usually  found 
among  university  professors.  The  wider  range  of 
abilities,  interests  and  goals  of  community  college 
students  requires  this  proficiency  by  the  faculty. 

The  community  college  teacher  must  understand 
the  importance  of  counseling  and  guidance  to  con- 
tribute effectively  to  such  services.  In  the  career  pro- 
grams especially,  community  college  faculty  look  to 
the  immediate  locality  as  a source  for  determining 
some  of  the  competencies  expected  of  graduates. 

The  credentials  of  prospective  community  college 
faculty  members  are  viewed  differently  from  those  of 
an  applicant  for  a university  professorship.  Although 
advanced  degrees  in  the  discipline  are  encouraged,  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  field  and  an  ability  to  pass 
on  that  knowledge  are  also  extremely  important.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  a teacher  in  a career  field 
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without  an  advanced  degree,  but  with  many  years  of 
on-the-job  experience. 

A valuable  community  relations  agent  is  the  part- 
time  instructor,  who  usually  teaches  Continuing 
Education  courses,  either  regular  credit  or  special- 
interest  non-credit.  Each  college  has  a pool  of  such 
people  from  the  community  who  can  effectively 
teach  a class  and  carry  the  message  of  the  college 
back  to  the  community.  For  example,  a college  may 
offer  an  evening  course  in  horticulture  taught  by  the 
owner  of  the  local  florist  shop;  or  one  in  auto  repair 
taught  by  the  service  manager  of  a major  automo- 
tive facility.  ■ 


ORANGE  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

115  South  Street/Middletown,  New  York  10940 

Phone:(914)344-6222 

“The  Original  One,"  Orange  County  Community  College, 
was  founded  in  1950  as  the  first  county  sponsored  community  col- 
lege in  the  State  University  of  New  York  system.  Located  midway 
between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Rivers  at  the  foot  of  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains,  OCCC  has  maintained  a reputation  as  pioneer 
and  innovator  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  its  students 
and  the  community  it  primarily  serves. 

Graduates  of  OCCC  have  found  themselves  amply  prepared 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  entering  senior  colleges,  business  and 
industry.  In  addition  to  a variety  of  career  and  transfer  programs, 
OCCC  is  the  first  two-year  college  to  offer  the  associate  degree  in 
nursing  program  and  studies  in  electron  microscopy.  In  1982,  it 
was  the  first  community  college  to  cooperatively  plan  and 
co-sponsor  with  local  chambers  of  commerce  The  Institute  for 
Business,  Industry  and  Government  (1BIG)  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  dynamic  and  growing  sectors  of  Orange  County. 


THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


hat  are  the  economic  benefits  of  New 
York’s  community  college? 

The  community  colleges  of  SUNY 
provide  wages  for  faculty,  administrative  profession- 
als, clerical  and  support  personnel  throughout  the 
state  amounting  to  more  than  $500  million  annually. 
That  income  is  redistributed  throughout  the  com- 
munities, providing  considerable  secondary  benefits 
in  the  form  of  jobs  and  economic  support. 

The  direct  expenditures  of  the  campus  operating 
budgets  for  such  things  as  supplies  and  insurance  are 
other  major  contributors  to  the  economic  health  of 
the  community. 

Economic  benefits  are  also  provided  by  students. 
While  it  is  true  that  most  community  college  stu- 
dents are  commuters  from  the  immediate  area,  there 
are  certain  programs  unique  to  only  a few  campuses 
that  do  bring  in  students  from  outside  the  sponsor- 
ship area  who  become  new  contributors  to  the  com- 
munity economy. 

for  every  State  dollar  invested  in  a community 
college,  on  average,  eight  dollars  are  spent  in  the  col- 
lege’s sponsorship  area.  ■ 


145  College  Road/Suffern,  New  York  10901 
Phone:  (914)  356-4650  . 

Rockland  Community  College  is  the  seventh  latest 
community  college  in  the  SUNY  system,  serving  nearly  13,000 
students  annually  in  the  College's  credit-bearing  programs  The 
College’s  extensive  credit-free  program  attracts  several  thousand 
more  students.  As  headquarters  for  the  College  Consortium  for 
International  Studies,  RCC  sends  hundreds  of  SUNY  students 
abroad  each  year.  RCC  is  also  well  known  for  its  innovative  pro- 
grams for  foreign  students,  and  for  its  continuing  development 
of  pracricum,  contract  learning,  internship  and  experiential  learn- 
ing programs  involving  business,  industry,  government, 
music/theater/dance  and  other  institutions  in  and  around 
Rockland  Countv  and  in  New  York  City. 
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SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
78  Washington  Avenue/Schenectady,  New  York  12305 

Phone:(518)346-6211 

Mote  than  6, (XX)  students  have  graduated  from  Schenectady 
County  Community  College  in  the  last  two  decades.  SCCC  of- 
fers more  than  33  degree  and  certificate  programs  including  the 
nationally  recognized  Hotel  Technology  and  Culinary  Arts  pro- 
grams. The  only  college  in  the  entire  Northeast  to  offer  a 
Nondestructive  Testing  program,  SCCC  also  established  the  only 
chemistry-oriented  two-year  program  in  Plastics  and  Pol\roer 
Technology  in  New  York  State.  The  Music  Department  at  SCCC 
has  received  acclaim  as  one  of  only  two  New  York  State  two-year 
colleges  to  receive  accreditation  by  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music 

A strong  transfer  institution,  SCCC  has  established  numerous 
agreements  with  the  State  University  of  New  York,  including  the 
Crane  School  of  Music  at  Potsdam,  and  other  major  universities. 
SCCC  offers  joint  admissions  to  SUNY  Albany,  guaranteeing 
credit  transfer  in  25  programs. 


hat  happens  to  the  graduates  of  SUNY’s 
community  colleges? 

The  most  recent  statistics  indicate  that 
about  half  continue  study  in  other  colleges,  while 
half  immediately  enter  the  world  of  work. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  it  has  become  easier 
for  community  college  graduates  to  transfer  to  four- 
year  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities.  A 
State  University  policy  guarantees  junior-level  status 
to  all  community  college  graduates  of  transfer  (bac- 
calaureate parallel)  programs  in  comparable  programs 
at  a four-year  college  of  the  University.  In  addition, 
many  SUNY  four-year  institutions  accept  graduates 
of  career  or  occupational  programs  into  certain 
programs. 

Individual  community  colleges  make  a number  of 
separate  arrangements  with  private  four-year  colleges. 
Normally,  a private  college  will  agree  to  accept  all 
graduates  of  certain  community  college  programs 
into  specified  curricula  offered  on  its  campus. 

Studies  show  that  community  college  transfer 
students  perform  as  effectively  at  four-year  colleges 
as  the  students  who  began  at  those  institutions. 

A number  of  placement  studies  have  also  been 
conducted  to  determine  if  students  are  being  placed 
in  positions  for  which  they  have  been  trained.  The 
close  relationship  developed  with  business  and 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Ammerman  Campus 

533  College  Road/Selden,  New  York  11784 

Phone:(516)451-4110 

Western  Campus 

Crooked  Hill  Road/Brentwood,  New  York  11717 

Phone:  (516)  434-6719 

Eastern  Campus 

Speonk-Riverhead  Road/Riverhead,  New  York  11901 

Phone:  (516)  548-2500 


industry  in  local  sponsorship  areas  indicates  that  the 
skills  acquired  by  students  are  enabling  them  to 
make  the  transition  demanded  to  the  world  of  work. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  all  graduates  either  become 
employed  or  transfer  to  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Professional  licensing  examinations,  which  use 
standardized  tests  on  a statewide  basis  and  determine 
patterns  of  performance,  are  among  the  most  reliable 
performance  indicators  for  graduates.  For  example, 
nursing  graduates  take  these  examinations  to  be- 
come registered  nurses.  Community  college  gradu- 
ates have  scored  consistently  well,  adding  credence 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

The  community  colleges  of  New  York  are  com- 
mitted to  quality  education  for  their  students.  The 
continued  rigorous  examination  of  programs  and 
results  help  guarantee  that  quality,  b 


Suffolk  County  Community  College  opened  its  doors  in  1960, 
enrolling  171  full-time  and  335  part-time  students  in  temporary 
facilities  at  Sachem  Junior-Senior  High  School  in  Ronkonkoma. 

The  College  has  effectively  served  the  citizens  of  Suffolk 
County  and  has  expanded  to  a multi-campus  system  with  an 
enrollment  of  20,000.  The  three  campuses  which  comprise  the 
College  are  located  in  Selden  (156  acres),  Brentwood  (207  acres), 
and  Riverhead  (192  acres).  The  College  also  operates  a Marine 
Science  Center  at  Cedar  Beach  in  Southhold  Township  (50 
acres),  as  well  as  a satellite  facility  called  the  TechniCenter,  located 
in  the  Hauppauge  Industrial  Park,  which  offers  special  programs 
for  business  and  industry. 

Suffolk  offers  a full  range  of  general,  liberal  arts,  technical  and 
occupational  curricula  including  several  unique  programs  in  areas 
such  as  Marine  Science,  Paralegal  Studies,  Women’s  Studies,  Tele- 
communications, food  Service  Administration,  Hotel  Tech- 
nology, Computer  Information  Systems,  and  Interpreting  for  the 
Deaf. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Loch  Sheldrake,  New  York  12759 

Phone:  (91 4)434-5750 

Sullivan  County  Community  College  opened  its  doors  in  1963 
in  a building  which  housed  a former  high  school.  In  1974*  the 

College  moved  to  its  present  site  in  Loch  Sheldrake. 

In  addition  to  its  on-campus  course  offerings,  Sullivan  has 
established  four  off-campus  sites  in  Wurtsboro,  Livingston  Manor, 
Roscoe  and  Narrowsburg. 

More  than  70  percent  of  its  full-time  students  come  from  out- 
of-county,  giving  Sullivan  a cosmopolitan  atmosphere  rarely 
found  in  a rural  community  college.  And,  as  the  only  institution 
of  higher  education  in  its  sponsorship  area,  SCCC  has  become 
not  only  an  educational  center,  but  a source  for  cultural  and  social 
events  as  well  through  the  activities  of  the  Continuing  Education 
and  Community  Services  divisions.  Its  location  in  the  Catskill 
resort  area  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  work  at  part- 
time  and  summer  jobs. 


THE  FUTURE 


TOMPKINS  CORTLAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

170  North  Street/D ryden,  New  York  13053 

Phone:(607)844-8211 

Tompkins  Cortland  Community  College  is  located  in  an  area 
rich  in  culture,  education,  and  recreation.  From  symphonies  to 
skiing  to  scholarship,  Tompkins  Cortland  provides  opportunities 
galore  for  students  and  area  residents. 

All  of  the  functions  of  this  modern  community  college  are 
housed  in  a striking,  two-story  building.  The  elongated,  single 
structure  is  at  the  heart  of  a 220-acre  campus,  most  of  which  has 
been  kept  in  its  natural  state.  The  building  has  more  than  six  acres 
of  classrooms,  laboratories,  offices,  television  and  art  studios,  a 
theatre,  and  recreational  and  community  facilities  all  under  one 
roof. 

In  addition  to  the  main  campus  at  Dryden,  day,  night  and 
weekend  classes  for  part-time  and  full-time  students  are  con- 
ducted at  extension  centers  in  the  College’s  service  area. 

Tompkins  Cortland  Community  College  is  proud  of  its  college 
transfer  program  in  traditional  areas  of  study  as  well  as  its  career- 
oriented  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  diverse 
population  that  it  serves. 


If  enrollment  data  are  any  indication  of  the 
continued  success  of  New  York’s  community 
colleges,  then  the  future  is  very  bright,  indeed. 
Far,  in  spite  of  predictions  by  many  educators  that 
enrollment  at  America’s  colleges  would  decline,  the 
number  of  citizens  attending  SUNY’s  community 
colleges  has  soared  to  record  levels. 

At  some  New  \brk  community  colleges,  more 
than  half  of  the  students  are  older  students.  A 
majority  of  them  are  women,  individuals  interested 
in  new  job  skills  in  difficult  economic  times  and 
those  who,  like  many  Americans,  find  themselves 
with  more  leisure  time  and  want  to  put  it  to  useful 
purposes. 

Community  colleges  are  convenient  and  low  cost, 
and  respond  well  to  the  needs  of  all  students.  In  the 
future,  a wider,  more  intense  examination  of  the 
teaching-learning  and  counseling  processes  as  they 
apply  to  the  older  student  can  be  expected.  Com- 
munity colleges  are  pledged  to  creativity  and 
innovation,  so  it  should  be  quite  natural  for  them  to 
devise  improved  delivery  systems  to  serve  a new 
clientele. 

Also,  community  colleges  must  be  able  to  stand 
inspection.  Although  all  of  SUNY’s  community 
colleges  are  fully  accredited  by  the  Commission  on 
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ULSTER  county  community  college 

Stone  Ridge,  New  York  12484 

Phone:(914)687-5000 

Ulster  County  Community  College  began  its  first  academic 
year  in  September,  1963.  Classes  were  held  at  a temporary  campus 
in  an  old  historic  Kingston  building  that  was  made  available 
through  the  School  District.  The  permanent  campus  at  Stone 
Ridge  was  dedicated  in  October  of  1967.  The  campus  is  looted 
on  165  acres  of  gently  sloping  meadowland  and  apple  orchards. 
To  the  west,  the  land  rises  into  the  beautiful  CatskiH  Mountains, 
and  to  the  east  into  the  Shawangunk  Mountains.  The  nine  build- 
ings covering  237,598  square  feet,  contain  classrooms,  science  and 
technical  laboratories,  library,  health  and  physical  education 
facilities,  areas  for  music,  art,  drama  and  speech,  student  services, 
a visual  arts  gallery  and  an  auditorium.  Since  its  opening,  the  Col- 
lege has  enrolled  over  50,000  students. 


Higher  Education  of  the  Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  college 
must  also  accept  openly  the  praise  and  criticism  of 
its  local  community.  If  the  community  service  role  is 
a natural  extension  of  the  institution’s  educational 

role as  many  educators  feel  — then  the  college 

must  address  itself  to  the  economic,  cultural  and 
social  concerns  of  the  community.  The  college 
should  be  the  catalyst  for  an  improved  community 
environment,  but  must  expect  considerable  scrutiny 
from  the  constituencies  it  serves.  ■ 


WESTCHESTER  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


75  Grasslands  Road/Valhalla,  New  York  10595 

Phone:  (914)  285-6600 

Westchester  Community  College  started  over  40  years  ago  as 
the  New  York  State  Institute  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
While  Plains,  the  county  seat.  In  1957  it  moved  three  miles  north' 
west  to  218  acres  of  beautiful  rolling  land  which  had  been  the 
estate  of  A.  &i  P.  magnate  John  Hartford.  Among  the  facilities 
available  to  all  students  and  to  the  community  are  a science 
building,  a learning  resource  center  with  fully  automated  catalog 
and  circulation  system,  technologies  and  classroom  buildings,  a 
student  center,  physical  education  complex  and  an  academic  arts 
building  which  includes  a 400'seat  theatre,  art  studios,  dance 
studios,  music  facilities  and  an  administration  building. 

In  addition  to  its  credit  courses,  the  College  has  a full  range  of 
non-credit  courses,  enabling  students  of  all  ages  to  sharpen  skills 
and  broaden  interests.  Specialized  corporate  education  and  irv 
novative  programs  for  older  learners  are  offered  by,  respectively, 
the  Professional  Development  Center  and  Mainstream,  the 
Retirement  Institute. 


THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NEW  YORK 
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0662 

0508 
0502 
0501 
0661 

0509 
0436 
0654 
0558 
0660 
0677 


0630 
0653 
0641 
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0631 

0632 
0407 
0671 
0422 

0652 

0550 

0693 

1004 

0496 

0633 

0637 

0667 


KEY  TO  ENTRY  OATES 

* Sept 

B Jin  ind  S«pt 
R Jjn  . .turn*  »n<J  Sept 
I freshman  - Sept 

tjmdei  - Jan  and  Sept 
F Upper  divtswn  transfer  -Sept 
Upper  divtsjon  transfer  ~.ljn  and 
Sept  - CoWeskfl  Institute  d fethnotogy 
and  [nwronmental  Sr<enc*  * fortify 
C transfer  - Jan  and  Sept 


CURRICULUM  NAME 


H freshman-lan  .tune  and  Sept 
transfer  - Sept 

i June  onty  ■ HSIVBmnMyn 

Jan  onty  Em* 

S C*mpis  accepts  Onerat  Study 

Area  curricuhrm  rnrfe 

OCamous  retires  applicant  to 
denature  romcutum  choice 

[ ] W ye#  nt  one  plus  one  pmgtam 

* Not  MUVt  n this  college 

K See  cnflege  catalog  hr  entry  dale 


BUSINESS  & COMMERCE  TECHNOLOGIES 

BUSINESS  & COMMERCE  TECHNOLOGIES  - ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  0ESIGN  (ART)1 

ADVERTISING  0ESIGN  A PRODUCTION 

COMMERCIAL  ART A 

COMMUNICATIONS  A MEOIA  ARTS BA  . . B A 

0ISPLAY  A EXHIBIT  0ESIGN 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  A ADVERTISING  TECHNOLOGY 

GRAPHIC  0ESIGN/C0MPUTER  GRAPHICS 

ILLUSTRATION1 

MEOIA  MARKETING  A MANAGEMENT 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

VISUAL  COMMUNICATIONS  TECHNOLOGY 

Graphic  Arts  Printing 

PhotographyAfelevIslon 
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B 
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BUSINESS  A COMMERCE  TECHNOLOGIES  - BUSINESS 

ACCOUNTING 8 B B B R B 

ADVERTISING  A COMMUNICATIONS  (BUSINESS)1 

BANKING B . . . R . 

BANKING  A INSURANCE 

BANKING,  INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION -CAREER B . B B R B 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  - INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION -TRANSFER B B B B R B 


BUSINESS  - INDUSTRIAL  DISTRIBUTION 

COURT  ADMINISTRATION 

FASHION  BUYING  A MERCHANDISING1 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

HEALTH  SERVICES  MANAGEMENT 

INSURANCE  A REAL  ESTATE  ...  R 

INSURANCE  A RISK  MANAGEMENT 

LEISURE  SERVICES  MANAGEMENT 

MARKETING B B B . . . 

MARKETING  MANAGEMENT  A SALES 

OFFICE  MANAGEMENT 

OFFICE  TECHNOLOGIES B . . B . B 


0 R B B B B 
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‘Utwr -division  programs  also  available  at  fll  Contact  TIT  admissions 
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KEY  TO  ENTRY  OATES 

A tapl 

B J,iu  aultapt 
R Jan  Juiw  and  Sept 
£ f reslutvMi  -Sept 

tfjivJcf  -Jan  arid  SeW 
F Upper  division  Pansier  -Sept 
Upper  itvtSJOd  Pansier--  Jar*  ar 
Sept ■ taWeskilt.  InsWulrW  le. 
and  [ nvironnitnUl  Sr  win it  & lu 


Sept 


Pansier  tapl 
June  imly  MM>li«»*ly<t 
Jan  mily  hie 

Campus  aitepls  Lieinul  SIwJv 

Aiea  tuitCuiuHi  euOe 


o 

□ 


Nnl  availaWear  tlasiintleye 
tae  luOegei.alakiy  lot  enliy  date 


CURRICULUM  NAME 


COLLEGE  NAME  AN0C00E 


BUSINESS  & COMMERCE  TECHNOLOGIES  a >n  tirnwd 
0529  PURCHASING  & MATERIALS  MANAGEMENT 
0634  RETAIL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

0625  SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE 

- SECRETARIAL  SCI/OFFICE  MGMT/OFFICE  TECH 
0568  Administrative  Assistant 

0647  Court  Reporting 

0674  Executive 

0438  Executive  Office  Assistant  

0439  Information  Processing  Specialist 

0673  Legal  

0676  Medical 

0437  Secretarial  Administration 

0694  Word  Processing  

. TRAFFIC  & TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS 


BUSINESS  & COMMERCE  TECHNOLOGIES  - OTHER 

0568  APPAREL  PRODUCTION  & RELATED  INOUST' 

0458  BR0A0CAST  COMMUNICATIONS 

0576  BUILDING  MANAGEMENT  & MAINTENANCE 

. COMMUNICATION  ARTS 

0501  COMMUNICATIONS  & MEOIA  ARTS 

0417  CRAFTS  MANAGEMENT 

0578  CULINARY  ARTS  

0573  DIETETIC  TECH  - NUTRITION  CARE  (F000  SERV  AOM) 

0570  F000  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION 

• F000  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION  - F000S  & NUTRITION 

0572  F000  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION  - RESTAURANT  MGMT 

0644  HOSPITALITY  & TOURISM 

0533  HOTEL  & RESTAURANT  MANAGEMENT 

1005  HOTEL  & RESTAURANT  MANAGEMENT  2A>  PLATTSBURGH 
0575  HOTEL  TECHNOLOGY 

• HOTELTECHNOLDGY  - ADMINISTRATION 

0582  HOTEL  TECHNOLOGY  - HOSPITALITY  MGMT 

0696  LABOR  STUOIES  

• MEOIA 

0659  MENSWEAR  OESIGN  & MARKETING 

0587  MUSIC  MERCHANDISING  


BAB 
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'Uppei  division  Programs  also  available  ai  Fll  CotiUCI  Fll  jdmiswons 
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KEY  TO  ENTRY  OATES 

H 

freshman- Jan  . June  and  Sept. 

A 

Set* 

Funster-  Sept 

0 

Jan  andSept 

i 

June  onty  ■ - KSC/Bi  uoktyn 
Jan  only'  (tie 

ft 

Jan  June  and  Sept 

S 

Cangus  accepts  General  Stuffy 

E 

Freshman-Sept 

Area  cuncutum  code 

tunstei-Jan  and  Sept 

O 

Cannes  requires  appttam 

F 

Upper  division  transler  - Sept 

designate  cur  nc  nknri  l i<*  t 

Upper  drvtsion  liansler  ■ Jan  and 
Sept  — CoMesMl.  Institute  ol  technology 

□ 

tst  yeai  u<  one  plus  one  program. 

and  fnwonmemai  Science  i Forestry 

• 

Not  avaitatte  at  tnrs  cortege 

G 

Funster— Jan  and  Sept 

■ 

See  cofcge  catalog  ku  entry  date 

CURRICULUM  NAME 


COLLEGE  NAME  AN0C00E 


Wi£i: 


ntwd 


BUSINESS  & COMMERCE  TECHNOLOGIES 

0691  PARALEGAL 

1036  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TECHNOLOGY 

0471  PROFESSIONAL  CHEF 

0685  RA0I0  & TELEVISION  BROAOCASTING 
0537  RA0I0  & TELEVISION  TECHNOLOGY  . . 

• RECREATION  FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

0572  RESTAURANT  MANAGEMENT 

0415  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  MANAGEMENT 
0863  TEXTILE  DEVELOPMENT  & MARKETING' 

0434  TEXTILE  TECHNOLOGY  

0680  TRAVEL  & TOURISM 


OATA  PROCESSING  TECHNOLOGIES 

0581  COMPUTER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

0629  COMPUTER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  - MICROCOMPUTERS 
0495  COMPUTER  REPAIR  TECHNOLOGY  . 

0532  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

0405  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  TECHNOLOGY  . 

0559  COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

• COMPUTING  GRAPHICS  TECHNOLOGY 

0636  DATA  PROCESSING  

0591  PROGRAMMING  & SYSTEMS 


A B 


X . B 


A B J A 


BAB 

. . A 


R B B 


B . . A 


B B B 


B A 


B R 


B B B A 


B B A B 


B X X B X R 


. A 
X . 
X . 


FINE  & APPLIED  ARTS 

0446  ACCESSORIES  OESIGN  ... 

• ACTING 

0662  ADVERTISING  OESIGN  (ART) 

• ART  STUOIES 

1006  ARTS  4 CRAFTS 

0502  COMMERCIAL  ART 

• OANCE  

0661  OISPLAY&  EXHIBIT  OESIGN 

0651  FASHION  OESIGN* 

0664  FINE  ARTS 

0476  FUR  OESIGN  

0509  GRAPHIC  ARTS  & ADVERTISING  TECHNOLOGY 


A B 


B A 


'Upper  division  programs  also  avjiijDie  ai  HT  Contact  FIT  admissions 
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KEY  TO  ENTRY  OATES 

* Sep< 

0 Jan.jndSrpI 
ft  Jan  . June  and  Sepi 


F Upper  division  pansier-  Sep) 

Upper  dwttion  timslei  - Jan  and 
Sepi  -CoWesM,  Institute  n<  lethnutogy 
and  I nvnownereal  Science  4 forestry 
Q lianslet- Jan  and  Set*  


fieshman- Jan  June  and  Sept 
baitslcf  • Sept 
June  onty  HSC/BiMJWVti 
Jan  only  - [lie 

Campus  accepts  General  Slirfy 
Area  ruriKuluRi  code 


o 

n 


IS  year  cd  one  piub  one  program 
Nut  avarUDte  al  IMS  cnflepe 
See  Cuttege  catalog  tor  entry  date 


CURRICULUM  NAME 


COLLEGE  NAME  AN0C00E 


FINE  & APPLIED  ARTS  continued 

0654  ILLUSTRATION1 

0656  INTERIOR  DESIGN1 

0678  JEWELRY  DESIGN 

0454  LEATHER  TECHNOLOGY 

0659  MENSWEAR  DESIGN  & MARKETING 

0681  PERFORMING  ARTS  - DRAMA 

• PERFORMING  ARTS  - GENERAL 

0682  PERFORMING  ARTS -MUSIC  IB 

0660  PHOTOGRAPHY 

• TECHNICAL  THEATRE  

0658  TEXTILE/SURFACE  DESIGN1  

0695  THEATRE  ARTS  

HEALTH  SERVICES  & PARAMEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIES 
0623  ALCOHOLISM  & DRUG  ABUSE 
0614  BIOLOGICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

• BIOMEDICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

0607  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  ASSISTANT1 B 

0541  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  ASST  - ALCOHOL  COUNSELING 

• COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEAUH  ASST  - GERONTOLOGY 
0885  CYTOTECHNOLQGY  2/1  HSC/SYRACUSE 

0545  OENTAL  HYGIENE  

0547  DENTAL  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY 

0573  DIETETIC  TECH  NUTRITION  CARE  (FOOD  SERV  ADM} 

0553  ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY  TECHNOLOGY5 

0574  MEDICAL  ASSISTANT 
0800  MEDICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY4 

0602  MEDICAL  OFFICE  ASSISTANT 

0603  MEDICAL  RECORD  TECHNOLOGY 
0883  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  2/2  HSC/SYRACUSE 

0599  MORTUARY  SCIENCE H ■ 

0622  NURSING4 E A 

0435  NURSING  IN  COOP  WITH  ELLIS  HOSP3 

(1101  Non  Si..  Schenectady.  NY  1230S) 

0406  NURSING  IN  COOP  WITH  MEMORIAL  HOSP3 

(Northern  Bhrd..  Albany.  NY  12204) 

0475  NURSING  IN  COOP  WITH  MILLARD  FILLMORE  HOSP3 

(3  Gates  Circle.  Buffalo.  NY  14200) 


B X 


AABXXAXXBA® 


A X B 


B B A 


'Uppet  division  programs  also  .wjilaPie  at  HI  I'onuct  f 1 1 admtssroiis 
•’Ottered  only  m Frterrul  Programs  .tl  Sullivan 
‘Otleied  only  m tM.’n  iiuinOerud  years 


'Rockland  gives  prior  it  V adiiH'.Miin  to  Cpuitty  residents 
>FHe  huSIMiai  4kJiK.al«Ht  hist 
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KEY  TO  ENTRY  OATES 

M 

freshman --Jan..  Jne  and  Sep* 

A Sept 

J 

transfer  - Sepi 

June  only  -MSC/Brnoklyn 

0 Jan  and  Sept 

Jan  only  -trie 

R J*n  . Jixie  andScpl 

S 

Can  ©us  accepts  General  Study 

l freshman— Se  pi 

Area  curriculum  code 

banslei  — Jan  and  Set* 

O 

Campus  regimes  applicant  la 

f Upper  drvtsion  iransJei  - Sepl 

designate  cuincuhim  choice 

Upper  Avision  Hander -J»  and 

□ 

ill  ytai  ol  one  plus  one  program 

Sept  -CoWeskd.  tnsoule  <*  technology 
and  frMronmertal  Snenci  & forestry 

Not  avaaaWe  ai  rt*s  college 

C transfer  -Jan  andSepr 

X 

See  coAege  catalog  tor  entry  date 

CURRICULUM  NAME 

COLLEGE  NAME  AND  COOE 


53 


55 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDIES  continued 
0000  UNDECLARED  MAJOR 

0424  WOMEN  S STUOIES 

MECHANICAL  & ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGIES 
0523  AEROSPACE  TECHNOLOGY  - DESIGN  & ORAFTING 
0512  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
0520  AIR  CONDITIONING  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
0491  AIR  CONDITIONING  TECH  (REFRIGERATION) 

0428  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  (MECH  TECH) 

0568  APPAREL  PRODUCTION  & RELATEO INOUST' 

APPRENTICE  TRAINING 

0410  APPRENTICE  TRAINING  - BUILDING  TRAOES 
0597  APPRENTICE  TRAINING  - ELECTRICAL 
0412  APPRENTICE  TRAINING  - MACHINE  TRAOES 

• APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING  - AUTOMOTIVE 
0517  ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY  (CIVILTECH) 

0538  ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY  (CONSTR  TECH) 

0453  AUTOBODY  REPAIR 

0590  AUTOMATION/ROBOTICS  (MFG  TECH) 

0411  AUTOMOTIVE  TECH  SERVICE 
0525  AUTOMOTIVE  TECHNOLOGY 
0540  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  (CONST  TECH) 

0480  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

0535  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY  

0517  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

0542  CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY 

0433  COMPUTER  INTEGRATED  MFG  TECH 
0548  CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGY 

0593  OESIGN  - ORAFTING 

0450  ORAFTING 

0467  ORAFTING  (INDUSTRIAL  TECH) 

1009  ORAFTING  & OESIGN  TECH  (INOUST  TECH) 

0504  ORAFTING  - MECHANICAL 
0467  ORAFTING,  MECHANICAL,  INDUSTRIAL  PROCESS 
0461  ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  & MAINTENANCE1 

0460  ELECTRICAL  - ELECTRONICS  SERVICES 

0699  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


El  • 


51 


51 


m 


HI 


'Uppei -Division  programs  also  available  ai  FIT  ConiaciflT  adrmsimis 
'Evening  OtvtSion  only  ai  Ene  {North} 
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KEY  TO  ENTRY  OATES 

N 

A 

Sept. 

transfer -Sept. 

B 

Jan  and  Sept. 

J 

June  orty-HSC/Brooktyn 
Jan  only -Erie 

ft 

Jan  . June  and  Sept. 

S 

Campus  accepts  General  Study 

i 

Freshman-Sept. 

Area  cut rcutum  code 

transfer-  Jan.  and  Sept 

O 

Canpus  requires  applicant  to 

F 

Upper  ^vision  transfer— Sept . 

designate  cur  ncutum  choice. 

Upper  dMSion  transfer —Jan  ana 
Sept  -CoMeskrt.  tnsutute  at  technology 

□ 

1st  year  ol  one  plus  one  program 

and  Enwron mental  Science  & Forestry 

• 

Not  ava ttaftfe  at  tins  cuttege 

G 

transfer -Jan  and  Sept 

X 

See  college  catalog  tor  entry  date 

CURRICULUM  NAME 


COLLEGE  NAME  ANOCOOE 


55 


57 


82 


! 


rroRi 


NG) 


MECHANICAL  & ENGINEERING  TECH  continued 

0555  ELECTRICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

0427  ELECTRICAL  TECHNOLOGY  - TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

0557  ELECTRO  MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

0555  ELECTRONICS  (ELECTRICAL  TECH) 

0569  ELECTRONICS  - COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 

0530  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE  (UNIV  PARALLEL) 

* ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL 

0461  ENV  CONTROL/HAZARDOUS  WASTE  (WATER  QUAL  MON 

* ENV  CONTROUPOLUmON  ABATEMENT  

0517  HIGHWAY  TECHNOLOGY  (CIVIL  TECH) 

* HIGHWAYS  & STRUCTURES  (CIVIL  TECH) 

* INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUMENTATION  TECHNOLOGY 

1010  INDUSTRIAL  MOOELMAKING 

0583  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

0592  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINE  TECH  (MECH  TECH) 

0899  LASER/ELECTRO-OPTICS  (ELECT  ENGINEERING  TECH) 

0490  MACHINING  PROCESSES 

0857  MANAGEMENT  ENGINEERING  TECH  (INOUST  TECH) 

0596  MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY 

0595  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  (MECHANICAL  TECH) 

0598  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGY 
0493  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  . 

0595  MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

0598  METALLURGY  (MATERIALS  SCIENCE) 

* OPTICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

0679  PATTERNMAKING  TECHNOLOGY  (INOUST  TECH] 

0482  PHOTONICS 

0455  PUNT  UTILITIES  TECHNOLOGY 

0409  QUALITY  CONTROL  TECH  (INOUST  TECH) . . . 

0465  REFRIGERATION  MECHANICS 

0543  SURVEYING  TECHNOLOGY* 

1022  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  TECHNOLOGY 

0663  TEXTILE  DEVELOPMENT  & MARKETING3  . . . 

0434  TEXTILE  TECHNOLOGY  

0666  WELOING  TECHNOLOGY 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGIES 

0515  ANIMAL  HUSBANORY 


E 


E 


A 

A 

A B 


E 


E 


E 


ffl 


x 
x 


X 


E 


'fwmngs  only  ai  Hudson  Valley 

'Pan  time,  evenings  and  weekends  only  ai  Sullivan 

HJpver  division  programs  also  available  ai  FH  Cumact  H r admissions 
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KEY  TO  ENTRY  OATES 

A Sep! 

0 Jin  d»a  Sep! 

ft  Jiii  .June  iitjSejA 

1 Fiesftuun-Scpl 
U»nsfcr  - Jill  jndSep! 

f Uppei  division  tijnslei  - Sep! 

(Jppei  division  tiinslei  -Jin  vnd 
Sep!  - CutteskiA.  liwlilule  ol  fethnoloyy 
iiid  Eivnionmenui  Science  A Hxeidry 
G lijnster- Jin  endSe^ 


t leshnwn  Jin  . June  ind  Sep! 
binslei  Set* 

June  uniY  ■ USOBn**Jyn 
j«i  omr  • (i<e 

Ciliipus  iccepls  Urneiil  S!uUV 
Aici  cwi»:i*im  code 


o 

□ 


Is!  year  of  one  phis  one  pwgi  jm 
Nul  widiDhr  il  Hus  coBe^: 

See  fiKtepe  CJUhiy  toi  eiKOf  <UM 


CURRICULUM  NAME 


COLLEGE  NAME  ANO  COOE 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGIES  nmtimu  d 

0413  ANIMAL  MANAGEMENT1 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGIES  - OTHER 
0624  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  (PUBUC  HEALTH  TECH) 

1016  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

0470  FOOD  SERVICE 

0620  FOREST  TECHNOLOGY* 

• MARINE  4 BIOLOGY  (SCI  LAB  TECH) 

0617  NATURAL  RESOURCES  CONSERVATION  

0643  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE  - FLORICULTURE  E 

0611  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE  - LANDSCAPE  DEVEL 

0471  PROFESSIONAL  CHEF 

0624  PUBUC  HEALTH  TECHNOLOGY 

0584  SCIENCE  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  RELATEO  TECHNOLOGIES 

0823  ALCOHOLISM  & DRUG  ABUSE 

• AMERICAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE 
0430  BOWUNG  MANAGEMENT 

0606  CHILDCARE 

0692  CIVIL  4 PUBUC  SERVICE 

0607  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  ASST3 
0541  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  ASST  - ALCOHOL  COUNSELING 

• COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  ASST  - GERONTOLOGY 

0608  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ASSISTANT 
0640  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  - CORRECTIONS,  POLICE 
0416  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  - SECURITY 
0710  EARLY  CHIL0H000  - HOME  CHILD  CARE  (NANNY) 

0605  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  - NURSERY  EDUCATION 

• EXERCISE  STUDIES 

0639  FIRE  PROTECTION  TECHNOLOGY4 
0472  FITNESS  CENTER  SPECIALIST 
0604  HUMAN  SERVICES 

• MENTAL  HEALTH  ASST/SECURE  FACILITIES 

0691  PARALEGAL 

0801  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  2/2  CORTLANO 
0478  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 


B E 


00 


e 


B R 
B E 

. e 


E 

e 


® 


H) 


B X 


B 


BRA 


B X B 


X X 


. X 
. X 
B X 


'Ottered  onty  in  evemunnOeted  years 

yCdi  ol  Gne  pliib  (me  program  vwtti  rnvmmirwnl.ii  .mil  Itmjstiy 

HJikned  only  in  t eternal  t'royiams  at  Sullivan 
‘Evenings  only  ai  tne  and  Schenectady 
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3§ 

|i 

CO 

38 


0588 

0609 

1023 

0466 

0642 

0462 


KEY  TO  ENTRY  DATES 
* ScfM 

0 Jin  and  Sept 
R Jan  Juno  and  Sept 
( Freshman -Sept 
tunsJet-im  and  Sep) 

F Upper  drvtsjon  transfer -Sept 
Uppw  drvtuon  transfer  - Jan  ano 
Sept— Cotostad  tnaaute  of  fechnotocy 
and  Erwironmenui  Science  & Foreary 
0 Vjctster— Jin  end  Sept 


O 

□ 


Freshman- Jan . Juno  md  Sept 
taster -Sept. 

June  orty-MSC/BrooWyn 
Janorty— f« 

Campus  accepts  General  Study 
Area  curriculum  code 


dsaorut*  curncuium  ctaca 
toyearotone  ph/s^jneprocram 
Not  avadatts  *t  W*s  coOeoe. 

See  cofloQt  catalog  tor  entry  date 


CURRICULUM  NAME 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  RELATED  TECH  continued 

POSTAL  SERVICE  ADM  (CIVIL  & PUBUC  SERVICE) 

RECREATION  LEADERSHIP 

RECREATION  LEADERSHIP  - RECREATION  MANAGEMENT 
RECREATION  LEADERSHIP -SPORTS  MANAGEMENT  .... 

SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  

SPORTS  & RECREATION  MANAGEMENT 

THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION 

WILDERNESS  RECREATION  LEADERSHIP 


COLLEGE  NAME  AN0C00E 


S3 


82 


I 


A A 


. X 


39 


Hi 


518 


puBfljoo  supidiucg.  g 


CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMS 


S3 

ii 


KEY  TO  ENTRY  OATES 

N 

IreiluiUii  J*i  June  Sepl 

A Set* 

h*»ilei  Seyi 

Q Jtftl  jjkJ  Set* 

J 

JulleUllly  Il'iC/BtOOktyll 
i*lly  tiki 

ft  J*n  . June  Set* 

S 

C^itvu*  lieiiei  *1  Study 

E hestuiun-  Set* 

At e*  Lunnuiuin  a*V 

lunJei  - Jjii  eiioSep) 

o 

C*itipuy  icyimti  *(***.  jitt  tu 

f Upfier  dtmsiod  tlViSfcf  -Set* 

(Je-4>Mie  tuniuiluni  thnni! 

Uppei  Avrywitijiiitti  Jjo  ««] 

Sepl  CotUcikitP  hislituie  <4  Iti  iiinikiy* 

n 

I%l  yejr  ul  or*-  i*ui  one  (jutyurn 

[nvwontnen*i  A hxcsin 

Mi*  j***.iWt  ji  itvy  tutteye 

G li*nsfei  J*ji 

x 

Ser  (.(** vc  lut  C"l'y  d*tc 

CURRICULUM  NAME 


COLLEGE  NAME  AND  CODE 


69 

53 

51 

84 

85 

55 

55 

79 

13 

57 

82 

77 

81 

80 

58 

59 

68 

74 

60 

75 

72 

83 

73 

86 

68 

| 

03 

a 

0 

3 

a 

1 

g 

S' 

3 

£ 

c 

1 

0 

1 

ZT 

CO 

8 

S 

s 

1 

3 

« 

0 

3 

| 

Fashion  Institute 

I 

I 

ET 

3 

2 

0 

3 

a 

0 

3 

£ 

I 

X 

re 

Sr 

3 

CD 

X 

£ 

1 

i 

I 

I 

i 

3 

g 

j 

Niagara 

§> 

i 

0 
zr 

to 

1 

£ 

1 

o* 

3 

£ 

a 

<u 

c 

1 

Coming 

Monros 

Nassau 

X 

1 

2 

c 

s 

Orange 

Suffolk 

f 

•3 

5- 

0. 

0932 

0017 

0903 

0957 

0050 


0018 

0926 

0907 

0029 

0046 

0977 

0916 

0976 

0972 

0053 

0972 
0971 

0973 


0935 

0970 

0904 

1037 

0951 

0016 

0011 

0924 

0967 

0947 


ACCOUNTING 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

ACCOUNTING  PROCEDURES 
ACCOUNTING  STUDIES  .... 

ADVERTISING  ART 

AIR  CONDITIONING  - REFRIGERATION  . 
AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  TECHNOLOGY 

APPLIED  ART 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTING 

ASSISTANT  CHEF 

AUDIOVISUAL  TECHNOLOGY 

AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS  

BANKING 

BANKING,  INSURANCE  & REAL  ESTATE . 

BOOKKEEPING 

BUILOING  REHABILITATION  

BUSINESS 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  

BUSINESS  OFFICE  TECHNOLOGY 
BUSINESS  PROGRAMMING  & SYSTEMS 
BUSINESS  STUOIES 

CIS:  BUS  PROG  A SMALL  BUSINESS  INFO 
CIS:  OFFICE  AUTOMATION 
CIS:  TECHNICAL  PROGRAMMING 

CIVIL  A PUBLIC  SERVICES 

CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY  - PUNE  SURVEYING 

CLERICAL  STUOIES 

CLERK/TYPIST 

COMMERCIAL  COOKING 

COMMUNICATIONS  & MEDIA  ARTS 
COMPUTER  AIDED  DESIGN  A DRAFTING 
COMPUTER  ASSISTED  ORAFTING  TECHNO 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

COMPUTER  SECURITY  

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY... 
CONSTRUCTION  SUPERVISION 
CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGY 
CORRECTIONS  ADMINISTRATION 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 


LOl 


SYST 


GY 


EM 


R . A 


B B R 


A . . . R 
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CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMS 
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X 
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COLLEGE  NAME  AND  CODE 


• INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUMENTATION  TECHNOLOGY 

0980  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

• INSURANCE 

0989  INTERIOR  DESIGN 

0054  LABOR  STU0IES  

0998  LAN0SCAPE  DEVELOPMENT  & MAINTENANCE' 

• LAN0SCAPING 

• LAW  ENFORCEMENT/SECURITY 

0037  MACHINE  OPERATOR 

• MACHINE  SHOP  OPERATOR 

• MACHINE  TOOLTECHNOLOGY 

0042  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 

0043  MANUFACTURING  PUNNING 

0041  MATERIALS  REQUIREMENT  PUNNING 

0045  MEOICAL  INFORMATION  PROCESSING 

• MEOICAL  OFFICE  AIDE 

0980  MEOICAL  OFFICE  PRACTICE  

0082  MEOICAL  TRAN  SCRIPT  10  NIST 

0039  MOOELMAKING 

0900  MUSIC 

0030  MUSIC  STUOIES 

0993  NONDESTRUCTIVE  TESTING 

• NUMERICAL  CONTROL  PROGRAMMING 

0930  OFFICE  PRACTICES 

0981  OFFICE  TECHNOLOGY 

0909  Clerical 

0813  Executive 

• OFFICE  TECHNOLOGYfSECRETARIAL  SCIENCE 

0925  OIL  BURNER  SERVICE  & CONTROLS 

- OPTICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

0914  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

0033  0UT000R  RECREATION 

0966  PARALEGAL  ASSISTANT  

0905  PHLEBOTOMIST 

• PHOTOGRAPHY 

0055  PLASTICS  & POLYMERS 

• PRACTICAL  NURSING  

0943  PROFESSIONAL  COOKING 

• PUBLICATION  OESIGN 
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SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
78  Washington  Avenue/Schenectady,  New  York  12305 

Phone:(518)346-6211 

More  than  6,000  students  have  graduated  from  Schenectady 
County  Community  College  in  the  last  two  decades.  SCCC  of- 
fers more  than  33  degree  and  certificate  programs  including  the 
nationally  recognized  Hotel  Technology  and  Culinary  Arts  pro- 
grams. The  only  college  in  the  entire  Northeast  to  offer  a 
Nondestructive  Testing  program,  SCCC  also  established  the  only 
chemistry-oriented  two-year  program  in  Plastics  and  Polymer 
Technology  in  New  York  State.  The  Music  Department  at  SCCC 
has  received  acclaim  as  one  of  only  two  New  York  State  two-year 
colleges  to  receive  accreditation  by  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music 

A strong  transfer  institution,  SCCC  has  established  numerous 
agreements  with  the  State  University  of  New  York,  including  the 
Crane  School  of  Music  at  Potsdam,  and  other  major  universities. 
SCCC  offers  joint  admissions  to  SUNY  Albany,  guaranteeing 
credit  transfer  in  25  programs. 


What  happens  to  the  graduates  of  SUNY’s 
community  colleges? 

The  most  recent  statistics  indicate  that 
about  half  continue  study  in  other  colleges,  while 
half  immediately  enter  the  world  of  work. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  it  has  become  easier 
for  community  college  graduates  to  transfer  to  four- 
year  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities.  A 
State  University  policy  guarantees  junior-level  status 
to  all  community  college  graduates  of  transfer  (bac- 
calaureate parallel)  programs  in  comparable  programs 
at  a four-year  college  of  the  University.  In  addition, 
many  SUNY  four-year  institutions  accept  graduates 
of  career  or  occupational  programs  into  certain 
programs. 

Individual  community  colleges  make  a number  of 
separate  arrangements  with  private  four-year  colleges. 
Normally,  a private  college  will  agree  to  accept  all 
graduates  of  certain  community  college  programs 
into  specified  curricula  offered  on  its  campus. 

Studies  show  that  community  college  transfer 
students  perform  as  effectively  at  four-year  colleges 
as  the  students  who  began  at  those  institutions. 

A number  of  placement  studies  have  also  been 
conducted  to  determine  if  students  are  being  placed 
in  positions  for  which  they  have  been  trained.  The 
close  relationship  developed  with  business  and 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Ammerman  Campus 


533  College  Road/Selden,  New  York  11784 

Phone : (516)  451-41 10 

Western  Campus 

Crooked  Hill  Road/Brentwood,  New  York  1 1717 

Phone:  (516)  454-6719 

Eastern  Campus 

Speonk-Riverhead  Road/Riverhead,  New  York  11901 

Phone:  (516)  548-2500 


industry  in  local  sponsorship  areas  indicates  that  the 
skills  acquired  by  students  are  enabling  them  to 
make  the  transition  demanded  to  the  world  of  work. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  all  graduates  either  become 
employed  or  transfer  to  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Professional  licensing  examinations,  which  use 
standardized  tests  on  a statewide  basis  and  determine 
patterns  of  performance,  are  among  the  most  reliable 
performance  indicators  for  graduates.  For  example, 
nursing  graduates  take  these  examinations  to  be- 
come registered  nurses.  Community  college  gradu- 
ates have  scored  consistently  well,  adding  credence 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

The  community  colleges  of  New  York  are  com- 
mitted to  quality  education  for  their  students.  The 
continued  rigorous  examination  of  programs  and 
results  help  guarantee  that  quality.  ■ 


Suffolk  County  Community  College  opened  its  doors  in  I960, 
enrolling  171  full-time  and  335  part-time  students  in  temporary 
facilities  at  Sachem  Junior-Senior  High  School  in  Ronkonkoma. 

The  College  has  effectively  served  the  citizens  of  Suffolk 
County  and  has  expanded  to  a multi-campus  system  with  an 
enrollment  of  20,000.  The  three  campuses  which  comprise  the 
College  are  located  in  Selden  (156  acres),  Brentwood  (207  acres), 
and  Riverhead  (192  acres).  The  College  also  operates  a Marine 
Science  Center  at  Cedar  Beach  in  Southhold  Township  (50 
acres),  as  well  as  a satellite  facility  called  the  TkhniCenter,  located 
in  the  Hauppauge  Industrial  Park,  which  offers  special  programs 
for  business  and  industry. 

Suffolk  offers  a full  range  of  general,  liberal  arts,  technical  and 
occupational  curricula  including  several  unique  programs  in  areas 
such  as  Marine  Science,  Paralegal  Studies,  Women's  Studies,  Tele- 
communications, Food  Service  Administration,  Hotel  Tech- 
nology, Computer  Information  Systems,  and  Interpreting  for  the 
Deaf. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Loch  Sheldrake,  New  York  12759 

Phone:  (914)  454-5750 

Sullivan  County  Community  College  opened  its  doors  in  1963 
in  a building  which  housed  a former  high  school.  In  1974,  the 
College  moved  to  its  present  site  in  Loch  Sheldrake. 

In  addition  to  its  on-campus  course  offerings,  Sullivan  has 
established  four  off-campus  sites  in  Wurtsboro,  Livingston  Manor, 
Roscoc  and  Narrowsburg. 

More  than  70  percent  of  its  full-time  students  come  from  out- 
of-county,  giving  Sullivan  a cosmopolitan  atmosphere  rarely 
found  in  a rural  community  college.  And,  as  the  only  institution 
of  higher  education  in  its  sponsorship  area,  SCCC  has  become 
not  only  an  educational  center,  but  a source  for  cultural  and  social 
events  as  well  through  the  activities  of  the  Continuing  Education 
and  Community  Services  divisions.  Its  location  in  the  Catskill 
resort  area  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  work  at  part- 
time  and  summer  jobs. 


TOMPKINS  CORTLAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

170  North  Street/Dryden,  New  York  13053 

Phone:  (607)  844-821 1 

Tompkins  Cortland  Community  College  is  located  in  an  area 
rich  in  culture,  education,  and  recreation.  From  symphonies  to 
skiing  to  scholarship,  Tompkins  Cortland  provides  opportunities 
galore  for  students  and  area  residents. 

All  of  the  functions  of  this  modern  community  college  are 
housed  in  a striking,  two-story  building.  The  elongated,  single 
structure  is  at  the  heart  of  a 220-acre  campus,  most  of  which  has 
been  kept  in  its  natural  state.  The  building  has  more  than  six  acres 
of  classrooms,  laboratories,  offices,  television  and  art  studios,  a 
theatre,  and  recreational  and  community  facilities  all  under  one 
roof. 

In  addition  to  the  main  campus  at  Dryden,  day,  night  and 
weekend  classes  for  part-time  and  full-time  students  are  con- 
ducted at  extension  centers  in  the  College’s  service  area. 

Tompkins  Cortland  Community  College  is  proud  of  its  college 
transfer  program  in  traditional  areas  of  study  as  well  as  its  career- 
oriented  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  diverse 
population  that  it  serves. 


Tf  enrollment  data  are  any  indication  of  the 
continued  success  of  New  York’s  community 
Jk»  colleges,  then  the  future  is  very  bright,  indeed. 
For,  in  spite  of  predictions  by  many  educators  that 
enrollment  at  America’s  colleges  would  decline,  the 
number  of  citizens  attending  SUNY’s  community 
colleges  has  soared  to  record  levels. 

At  some  New  York  community  colleges,  more 
than  half  of  the  students  are  older  students.  A 
majority  of  them  are  women,  individuals  interested 
in  new  job  skills  in  difficult  economic  times  and 
those  who,  like  many  Americans,  find  themselves 
with  more  leisure  time  and  want  to  put  it  to  useful 
purposes. 

Community  colleges  are  convenient  and  low  cost, 
and  respond  well  to  the  needs  of  all  students.  In  the 
future,  a wider,  more  intense  examination  of  the 
teaching-learning  and  counseling  processes  as  they 
apply  to  the  older  student  can  be  expected.  Com- 
munity colleges  are  pledged  to  creativity  and 
innovation,  so  it  should  be  quite  natural  for  them  to 
devise  improved  delivery  systems  to  serve  a new 
clientele. 

Also,  community  colleges  must  be  able  to  stand 
inspection.  Although  all  of  SUNY’s  community 
colleges  are  fully  accredited  by  the  Commission  on 
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ULSTER  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Stone  Ridge,  New  York  12484 


'hone:  (9H)  687-5000 

Ulster  County  Community  College  began  its  first  academic 
ear  ^September,  1963.  Classes  were  held  at  a mu. 

n an  old  historic  Kingston  building  that  was  made  avaihWe 
h touch  the  School  District.  The  permanent  campus  a Stone 
IS!-  dedicated  in  October  of  1967.  The  campus  is  located 
jn  165  acres  of  gently  sloping  mcadowUnd 
Io  the  west,  the  land  rises  into  the  beaut. hil  CatshOI  Mountains, 
md  to  the  east  into  the  Shawangunk  Mountains.  The  nine  build- 
, »r:no  2 37  598  square  tect,  contain  classrooms,  science  and 
health  and  physical  education 

facilities  areas  for  music,  art.  drama  and  speech,  student 
a visual  arts  gallery  and  an  auditonum.  Since  itsopemng.  the  Col- 
lege has  enrolled  over  50.000  students. 


Higher  Education  of  the  Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  college 
must  also  accept  openly  the  praise  and  criticism  of 
its  local  community.  If  the  community  service  role  is 
a natural  extension  of  the  institution’s  educational 
role  — as  many  educators  feel  — then  the  college 
must  address  itself  to  the  economic,  cultural  and 
social  concerns  of  the  community.  The  college 
should  be  the  catalyst  for  an  improved  community 
environment,  but  must  expect  considerable  scrutiny 
from  the  constituencies  it  serves,  m 
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WESTCHESTER  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

75  Grasslands  Road/Valhalla,  New  York  10595 
Phone:  (914)  285-6600 

Westchester  Community  College  started  over  40  years  ago  as 
the  New  York  State  Institute  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
While  Plains,  the  county  seat.  In  1957  it  moved  three  miles  north- 
west  to  218  acres  of  beautiful  rolling  land  which  had  been  the 
estate  of  A.  <$c  P.  magnate  John  Hartford.  Among  the  facilities 
available  to  all  students  and  to  the  community  are  a science 
building,  a learning  resource  center  with  fully  automated  catalog 
and  circulation  system,  technologies  and  classroom  buildings,  a 
student  center,  physical  education  complex  and  an  academic  arts 
building  which  includes  a 400-scat  theatre,  art  studios,  dance 
studios,  music  facilities  and  an  administration  building. 

In  addition  to  its  credit  courses,  the  College  has  a full  range  of 
non-credit  courses,  enabling  students  of  all  ages  to  sharpen  skills 
and  broaden  interests.  Specialized  corporate  education  and  in- 
novative programs  for  older  learners  are  offered  by,  respectively, 
the  Professional  Development  Center  and  Mainstream,  the 
Retirement  Institute. 
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the  community  colleges 

OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
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0630 
06S3 
0641 
0601 

0631 

0632 
0407 
0671 
0422 

0652 

0550 

0693 

1004 

0496 

0633 

0637 

0667 


BUSINESS  & COMMERCE  TECHNOLOGIES 

BUSINESS  A COMMERCE  TECHNOLOGIES  - ADVERTISING 

• ADVERTISING  

0662  ADVERTISING  OESIGN  (ART)1 

0608  ADVERTISING  OESIGN  A PRODUCTION 

0502  COMMERCIAL  ART 

0501  COMMUNICATIONS  A MEOIA  ARTS B A 

0661  OISPLAY  A EXHIBIT  OESIGN 

0509  GRAPHIC  ARTS  A ADVERTISING  TECHNOLOGY 

0436  GRAPHIC  OESIGN/COMPUTER  GRAPHICS 

0654  ILLUSTRATION’ 

0558  MEOIA  MARKETING  A MANAGEMENT 

0660  PHOTOGRAPHY 

0677  VISUAL  COMMUNICATIONS  TECHNOLOGY 

• Graphic  Arts  Printing 

• Photographyffelevlslon 


. A 

E A 


B A 


BUSINESS 


BUSINESS  A COMMERCE  TECHNOLOGIES  - BUSINESS 

ACCOUNTING 

ADVERTISING  A COMMUNICATIONS  (BUSINESS) 

BANKING 

BANKING  A INSURANCE 

BANKING,  INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE  . 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  - CAREER 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  - INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  - TRANSFER 
BUSINESS  - INDUSTRIAL  DISTRIBUTION 

COURT  ADMINISTRATION 

FASHION  BUYING  A MERCHANDISING 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

HEALTH  SERVICES  MANAGEMENT 

INSURANCE  A REAL  ESTATE 

INSURANCE  A RISK  MANAGEMENT 
LEISURE  SERVICES  MANAGEMENT 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  MANAGEMENT  A SALES 

OFFICE  MANAGEMENT 

OFFICE  TECHNOLOGIES 
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COLLEGE  NAME  AN OCOOE 


0529 

0634 

0625 

0668 

0647 

0674 

0438 

0439 
0673 
0676 
0437 
0694 


CURRICULUM  NAME 

BUSINESS  & COMMERCE  TECHNOLOGIES  n,ntunuil 

PURCHASING  & MATERIALS  MANAGEMENT 

RETAIL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE 

SECRETARIAL  SCITOFF1CE  MGMT/0FFICE  TECH 

Administrative  Assistant 

Court  Reporting 

Executive 

Executive  Office  Assistant  

Information  Processing  Specialist 

Legal  

Medical 

Secretarial  Administration 

Word  Processing  

TRAFFIC  & TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS 

BUSINESS  & COMMERCE  TECHNOLOGIES  - OTHER 
0568  APPAREL  PRODUCTION  4 RELATEO  INOUST’ 

0458  BROADCAST  COMMUNICATIONS 

0576  BUILDING  MANAGEMENT  4 MAINTENANCE 

• COMMUNICATION  ARTS 

0501  COMMUNICATIONS  4 MEOIA  ARTS 

0417  CRAFTS  MANAGEMENT 

0578  CULINARY  ARTS  

0573  DIETETIC  TECH  - NUTRITION  CARE  {F000  SERV  AOM) 

0570  F000  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION 

• F000  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION  - F000S  4 NUTRITION 

0572  F000  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION  * RESTAURANT  MGMT 

0644  HOSPITALITY  4 TOURISM 

0533  HOTEL  4 RESTAURANT  MANAGEMENT 

1005  HOTEL  4 RESTAURANT  MANAGEMENT  2/2  PLATTSBURGH 

0575  HOTEL  TECHNOLOGY 

• HOTEL  TECHNOLOGY  - ADMINISTRATION 

0582  HOTEL  TECHNOLOGY  - HOSPITALITY  MGMT 
0696  LABOR  STUOIES  

• MEDIA 

0659  MENSWEAR  DESIGN  4 MARKETING * 

0587  MUSIC  MERCHANDISING  E 
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0691 

1036 

0471 

0665 

0537 

0572 

0415 

0663 

0434 

0680 


0581 

0629 

0495 

0532 

0405 

0559 

0636 

0591 


0446 

0662 

1006 

0502 

0661 

0651 

0664 

0476 

0509 
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COLLEGE  NAME  AN0C00E 


CURRICULUM  NAME 

BUSINESS  & COMMERCE  TECHNOLOGIES  CArnth  cited 

PARALEGAL  

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TECHNOLOGY 

PROFESSIONAL  CHEF 

RADIO  & TELEVISION  BROAOCASTING 
RADIO  & TELEVISION  TECHNOLOGY  . . 

RECREATION  FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

RESTAURANT  MANAGEMENT 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  MANAGEMENT 
TEXTILE  DEVELOPMENT  & MARKETING' 

TEXTILE  TECHNOLOGY  

TRAVEL  & TOURISM 


(3 


A B 


X . B 


B . . A 


B A 


DATA  PROCESSING  TECHNOLOGIES 

COMPUTER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

COMPUTER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  - MICROCOMPUTERS 
COMPUTER  REPAIR  TECHNOLOGY  . . . 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  TECHNOLOGY  . . 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

COMPUTING  GRAPHICS  TECHNOLOGY 

OATA  PROCESSING  

PROGRAMMING  & SYSTEMS 


FINE  & APPLIED  ARTS 

ACCESSORIES  DESIGN  .. 

ACTING 

ADVERTISING  DESIGN  (ART) 

ART  STUOIES 

ARTS  & CRAFTS 

COMMERCIAL  ART 

DANCE  

DISPLAYS  EXHIBIT  DESIGN 

FASHION  DESIGN' 

FINE  ARTS 

FUR  DESIGN  

GRAPHIC  ARTS  & ADVERTISING  TECHNOLOGY 


A B J A 


BAB 

. . A 


R B . B B B 


B R 


B B A B 


A . 


B B A 


X X B X R 


A B 


B A 


'UPuei  division  uroqMfiis  also  avalise  el  Ml  Contact  FI  I jdimss>un> 
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KEY  TO  ENTRY  OATES 
A Sept 

1 Jw  nil  Set* 
ft  J*n  . Jut M *nd  Se(* 
f ffesittnin-  Sept 

lunitei  -Jin  end  Set* 

F Uppet  Aveeon  « *mJei  * Set* 

Upper  ovtsonltawte'  - .W  e* 

Sept  -toWeslua.  tnsWulent  leth«otov» 
end  ( nvwonrneiejl  Sc^tKc  4 ftiteiliv 
0 V enstet  - end  So* 


o 

n 


f irymien  - Jen  June  end  Sept 
fcenjlei  Sept 
June  u*r  MSCrtJwjoMvn 
Jen  i*My  -(•* 

Oi«u>  ecccpt*  Genet  el  Study 
Aiee  rornt-ijtunieode 
Cen**rt  reOurtrS  e«*Cen  to 
dew/ute  cwncuhJtticntKtt 

at  or*  (Art  one  proyrem 
Mr*  everteWeel  InrSOlfcpe 
See  Co*-flr  cetetog  tot  entry  4*te 


CURRICULUM  NAME 


COLLEGE  NAME  ANO  COOE 


FINE  & APPLIED  ARTS  coutimtrd 

0654  ILLUSTRATION1 

0656  INTERIOR  OESIGN’ 

0678  JEWELRY  OESIGN 

0454  LEATHER  TECHNOLOGY 

0659  MENSWEAR  OESIGN  A MARKETING 

0681  PERFORMING  ARTS  - DRAMA 

. PERFORMING  ARTS  - GENERAL 

0682  PERFORMING  ARTS  - MUSIC 

0660  PHOTOGRAPHY 

• TECHNICAL  THEATRE  

0658  TEXTILE/SURFACE  DESIGN1  

0695  THEATRE  ARTS  


E 


B X 


LIN 


0M) 


HEALTH  SERVICES  & PARAMEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIES 

0623  ALCOHOLISM  A 0RUG  ABUSE 

0614  BIOLOGICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

• BI0ME0ICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
0607  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  ASSISTANT2 
0541  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  ASST  - ALCOHOL  COUNSEl 

• COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  ASST  - GERONTOLOGY 

0885  CYTOTECHNOLOGY  2/1  HSC/SYRACUSE  

0545  0ENTAL  HYGIENE  

0547  0ENTAL  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY  

0573  0IETETIC  TECH-NUTRITION  CARE  (F000  SERV 
0553  ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHY  TECHNOLOGY3 

0574  MEOICAL  ASSISTANT 

0600  MEOICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY4 

0602  MEOICAL  OFFICE  ASSISTANT  

0603  MEOICAL  RECORO  TECHNOLOGY 

0883  MEOICAL  TECHNOLOGY  2/2  HSC/SYRACUSE 

0599  MORTUARY  SCIENCE 

0622  NURSING4 

5435  NURSING  IN  COOP  WITH  ELLIS  HOSP3 

{1101  Non  Si..  SchanacUdy.  NY  123081 

0406  NURSING  IN  COOP  WITH  MEMORIAL  HOSP3 

{Northorn  Btvd..  Albany.  NY  12204) 

0475  NURSING  IN  COOP  WITH  MILLARO  FILLMORE  HOSP3 

{3  Galat  Circle.  Bvftalo.  NY  14209) 


CD  ■ 

E A 


. A 


. A 


A 

A A 


A A 
A 


S1(a][a] 

A E A B J 


on 

E 


qkkde)  b on  no 


E E E A A 


IB] 

E 


AABXXAXXBA® 


B A 


'Uypei  Ot/tSiTid  [jtUgi  jrnj  ,(ISn  .iv.iH.iIilc  .il  M I l!0< 
-"OMcnM  urity  mi  Focin.il  Ptugtjtits  .n  NiUrrau 
*JHei«Knily  mi  r*:ii  nutiibcitnl  yp.ns 


•HutO.iinJ  rj'-rtV.  (.)■■  ii.iy  irjitM'. .« rn  uj timi'ly  nSutetfts 
’hl»-  rtrj-.iH.ii  iji|>w..rie<i|  !l'\! 
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0554 

0403 

1014 

0865 

0549 

0690 

0489 

0626 

0624 

0628 

0669 

0426 

0440 

0402 

0522 


KEY  TO  ENTRY  OATES 
A S*o» 

0 Jan  and  Sepl 
A Jan  . June  and  Sepl 
C fiesfunan— Sept. 

transfer— Jxv  and  Sept 
f Upper  ttwsron  transfer- Sepl 
Upoer  Ovtseniransfer-Jan  and 
Sepl  -CuttesM.  Institute  ol  technoroj, 
end  l nwonmenrai  Science  & forestry 
0 Transfer  - Jan  end  Sept 


O 

□ 


ftwtimjn-jan  . Jue  end  Sepl 
fcerrJei  - Sepl 
Ji»*iK»Y-  HSUBrooetyii 
.ten  only  —I  lie 

Campus  at  c r pis  General  Siudy 
Aiee  curriculum  code 
Campus  regimes  appkcer*  io 
Oefejtiarr  cutnculum  cnorce 
l»  yeat  <H  one  plus  me  program 
Mol  evad-eWe  el  lf*s  cortege 
See  coAege  catalog  A*  entry  dale 


COLLEGE  NAMEAN0CO0E 


CURRICULUM  NAME 

HEALTH  SERVICES  & PARAMEDICAL  TECH  nnUinued 

NURSING  IN  COOP  WITH  ST.  JOSEPH  S H0SP 

(Protpecl  Am..  Syracuse,  NY  13203) 

NURSING  IN  COOP  WITH  SAMARITAN  H0SP’ . 

(Bunions  Am.  toy.  NY  12100) 

NUTRITION  & 0IETETICS 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  ASSISTANT  

0PTHALMIC  DISPENSING 

OPTICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

0RTH0TICS  ASSISTANT  TECHNOLOGY 

PHYSICAL  THERAPIST  ASSISTANT 

PHYSICIAN’S  ASST  IN  COOP  WITH  ALBANY  ME0ICAL 

PUBLIC  HEAUH  TECHNOLOGY 

RA0I0L0GIC  (X-RAY)  TECHNOLOGY 

RA0I0THERAPY  TECHNOLOGY  (RAOIOLOGlC  TECH) 

RESI0ENCE  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

RESPIRATORY  CARE  

RESPIRATORY  CARE  1/2  HSC/SYRACUSE  . . . 

RESPIRATORY  THERAPY  TECHNOLOGY  ... 

SURGICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


85 


COLLEGE1 


DO 


A A 


B 


QD 


A A 


B A 


X A 
A 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDIES 
ADIRONDACK  STUOIES  . . 
AFRO-AMERICAN  STUOIES 


1016 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUOIES 

0688 

IN0IVI0UAL  STUOIES1 

B 

B 

R 

0531 

INTERNATIONAL  STUOIES 

0250 

GENERAL  STUOIES 

0201 

HUMANITIES 

B 

B 

B 

R 

0201 

HUMANITIES/SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

0635 

UBERAL  ARTS  4 SCIENCES 

B 

0221 

University 

MATHEMATICS 

B 

B 

B 

0645 

Parallel 

MATHEMATICS/SCIENCE  

R 

0202 

Program 

PRE  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  & FORESTRY  . 

B 

B 

B 

B 

0220 

SCIENCE 

B 

B 

B 

0212 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

B 

B 

B 

R 

0425 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  TRANSFER* 

1007 

TEACHER  PREPARATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  EO1  . 

1008 

TEACHER  PREPARATION  IN  SOCIAL  STUOIES1 . 

R B B B 


R B B 


R B B 
R B B 


R B B B 


X B 


X B 


X B 


. . A 

R B B 

R B B 


B B X 
. B X 
. . X 
X B X 
X B X 
X B X 


A B 


Tim  tiuvoiidi  jppinrjtiun  wvt 

'Contact  in*;  HVCC Piyscuny  Assistant  Once  lev  rtio'icjimn  and <o ton  nation 
,pJit  nine  utyat  MutWwV  Valley 


*C««MCt  campus  M pioyivn  opiums 
\Jmilly  nrqistered  ptmjtain  «,nti  Br»Hjio  Slate 
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KEY  TO  ENTRY  DATES 

H 

f itllwiun-  Jen.,  Xrx  *nc  Sep 
(tuts*!  -Sep 

A Sept 

J 

June  orty  - USC/Biou«yi« 

B J*i  indSep 
A Un  . June  Set* 

1 

0«v  Mm 

Onpiri  tctqtt  (knee*  Sbrfy 

( hrtftmwi-Set* 
timsm-Jjn 

( Uppef  avrtton  irinsM'-Setl 

o 

Aim  tumcutumcorte 
Cdenpui  rtquuri  Jppftcat*  to 
devgnju  c i«  newkm)  etnee 

11 

Uppei  divtsion  irjntlt*— J*n  wd 
Sept  IftsKutt  Ot  lecftnokjfly 

□ 

19  yur  at  one  ptuS  O<>*  p<ugrj.n 

jpa(rMfonmara4Saenci  4 

Nut  4 ton  cooeye 

6 Vutttki  -J*n  jiWSept 

X 

See  co&p*  t JtJtog  b enuy  <uu 
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CURRICULUM  NAME 

COLLEGE  NAME  AND  CODE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDIES  continued 

0000  UN0ECLARE0  MAJOR 

0424  WOMEN’S  STUOIES 

MECHANICAL  4 ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGIES 
0523  AEROSPACE  TECHNOLOGY  - OESIGN  & ORAFTING 
0512  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
0520  AIR  CONOmONING  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
0491  AIR  CONDITIONING  TECH  (REFRIGERATION) 

0428  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  (MECH  TECH) 

0568  APPAREL  PRODUCTION  & RELATEO  INOUSP 
. APPRENTICE  TRAINING 

0410  APPRENTICE  TRAINING  - BUILDING  TRADES 
0597  APPRENTICE  TRAINING  - ELECTRICAL 
0412  APPRENTICE  TRAINING  - MACHINE  TRADES 

• APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING  - AUTOMOTIVE 
0517  ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY  (CIVIL  TECH) 

0538  ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY  (CONSTR  TECH) 

0453  AUTO  BODY  REPAIR 
0590  AUTOMATION/ROBOTICS  (MFG  TECH) 

0411  AUTOMOTIVE  TECH  SERVICE 
0525  AUTOMOTIVE  TECHNOLOGY 
0540  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  (CONST  TECH) 

0480  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
0535  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
0517  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

0542  CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY 

0433  COMPUTER  INTEGRATED  MFG  TECH 
0540  CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGY 
0593  OESIGN  - ORAFTING 

0450  ORAFTING 

0467  ORAFTING  (INDUSTRIAL  TECH) 

1009  ORAFTING  & OESIGN  TECH  (INOUST  TECH) 

0504  ORAFTING  - MECHANICAL 

0467  ORAFTING,  MECHANICAL,  INDUSTRIAL  PROCESS 

0461  ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  & MAINTENANCE* 

0460  ELECTRICAL  - ELECTRONICS  SERVICES 
0699  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


El 


. A . 

. B 00  - 

rs 

. B . 

. B . 

. . A 

B . 

. B . 

B 

B . 

....  B ...  . 

. B . 

. A . 

B 

B . 

. A . 

B 

A . . 

. E . 

B . 

B 

...  X ....  A 

B . . . 
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si  b ; 

. B 

A 

. X B . . . . 

B 

. B 

B . . . 

. E . 

B B . . 

B B . 

B . . 

. . B 

. B . 

. B 

. B 

. A . 

E 

. . A 

. B . 

B 

. B B 

B . 

•upon  oavivon  ptoqtams  jJso  jvdii.ii*:  jt  Ft  l Contact  MI  jdnMSVons 
(n.i«oii  only  at  Ent(Nonn] 
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‘t  *ffliitgs  u'Uy  ai  Hudson  Valley 

l«t«  evvrwHjs  ano  ^rckeoas  only  ai  Sullivan 
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Uz 

OC  uJ 

oc  o 

=30 
O O 


KEY  TO  ENTRY  OATES 
* Set* 

a j*i  juaSccx 

n Un  hj><  *Kl  jet* 

( f (MiMflM  ■ Set* 

kwvsfci  -Jen  jndbej* 
f Uppo  0»iSion  tunstei  -Set* 

Uppet  tkvruonluntfe'  Ui\  end 
Set*  - Cooled^  hrjiiuie**  leirvigtoyy 
end  f nwnuHmenm  Science  & hxediv 
G liAn^ct  - Jen  «nO  Set* 


I roftnVMi  im  . Jmv  tnd  Set* 
benvlet  Set* 

Ju«  u*r  • ttStSBnjuWyti 
J+i  i»* i ■ t«« 

Ce«iMrt  ecceiHvGei'eiet  S»i«Jy 
A»teum»i*u«uude 
Cemim  re**"*'  el** i««  tv 
deygnet*  ct*ncvlunte»»*«  e 
Id  ycei  i*  une  lArt  one  prugiein 

HOI  e*iieo*c  ji  rtrs  coktK 
See  ciAcyt  tlUfcjg  kx  ei*r>  ‘Ide 


CURRICULUM  NAME 


COLLEGE  NAME  AND  COOE 


8 

R 

9 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGIES  amthmrd 

0413  ANIMAL  MANAGEMENT1 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGIES  - OTHER 
0624  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  (PUBUC  HEALTH  TECH) 

1016  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUOIES 

0470  FOOO  SERVICE 

0620  FOREST  TECHNOLOGY1 

. MARINE  A BIOLOGY  {SCI  LAB  TECH) 

0617  NATURAL  RESOURCES  CONSERVATION  .... 

0643  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE  - FLORICULTURE 
0611  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE  - LANOSCAPE  OEVEL 

0471  PROFESSIONAL  CHEF 

0624  PUBUC  HEALTH  TECHNOLOGY 

0564  SCIENCE  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  RELATEO  TECHNOLOGIES 
0623  ALCOHOUSM  A ORUG  ABUSE 
. AMERICAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE 
0430  BOWUNG  MANAGEMENT  . 

0606  CHILDCARE 

0692  CIVIL  A PUBUC  SERVICE  ... 

0607  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  ASST5 
0541  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  ASST  - ALCOHOL  COUNSELING 

• COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  ASST -GERONTOLOGY 

0608  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ASSISTANT 
0640  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  - CORRECTIONS,  POLICE 
0416  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  - SECURITY 
0710  EARLY  CHIL0H000  - HOME  CHILO  CARE  (NANNY) 

0605  EARLY  CHILOHOOO  - NURSERY  EOUCATION 

• EXERCISE  STUOIES 

0639  FIRE  PROTECTION  TECHNOLOGY* 

0472  FITNESS  CENTER  SPECIALIST 

0604  HUMAN  SERVICES 

• MENTAL  HEALTH  ASST/SECURE  FACILITIES 

0691  PARALEGAL 

0801  PHYSICAL  EOUCATION  2/2  CORTLANO 
0478  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 


■ E 
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B R 
B E 
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QD 
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*f  .vi«n(jMjnly  ,tl  t»f  *ntJ 
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KEY  TO  ENTRY  DATE* 
A Sea 

H 

fnrcftmen- J*n.,  June  and  Sta 

karafci-Sea 

8 

Jen  and  Sea 

J 

June  on*y-KSC/Bmo»yTi 
Jan  ortf—tm 

8 

Jen  . Art  and  Sea 

« 

Campus  accepts  General  Study 

I 

Frestvrufl-Sea 

Area  aanaAum  code 

karatei  — Am  and  Sapi 

o 

Campus  Mpum  appucant  to 

f 

Uppei  drwjofl  trsnstof  - Sea 

desipfVCa  cwncuAxn  chocs 

UpOO  frvcjon  transiof  - ian  and 

Sea  — CoMettd.  moeute  a fechnotopy 

□ 

ts  y«v  aone-phrt  one  pmpfam 

and  EnnmnmcatJ  Soenci  t forcsry 

• 

Na  arelttet  a itw  cadope 

0 

karatei- Jan  and  Sea 

X 

See  coeoge  catalog  toi  entry  dare 

CURRICULUM  NAME 


COLLEGE  NAME  AND  CODE 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  RELATED  TECH  continued 

0588  POSTAL  SERVICE  ADM  (CIVIL  & PUBLIC  SERVICE) 

0609  RECREATION  LEADERSHIP A A A 

1023  RECREATION  LEADERSHIP  - RECREATION  MANAGEMENT . ...  S . 

0466  RECREATION  LEADERSHIP  - SPOHTS  MANAGEMENT 

0642  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

0462  SPORTS  & RECREATION  MANAGEMENT 

• THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION 

• WILDERNESS  RECREATION  LEADERSHIP 


39 


539 


Suffolk 


CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMS 
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KEY  TO  ENTRY  OATES 

K tictluiuii  Imi  Kkc  4tmJ  Sepr 

* 

8 

Uu  *» dbcvl 

J Juxputty  ir£/HruuUyri 

ijri  ur*y  1 

A 

J*n  June 

S Cr'ilpul  4C(.ep<%  Gene  Jl  iluJy 

( 

hcilurun  Sct» 

Atej  tux«_utuni  Lode 

binder  ■ Jjo  «KJ  jc(* 

/ Cjhhka  ictpAtr.  typfakjfti  lu 

r 

UpfiCT  dmvuti  lianslct  - Scyl 

Oc-jyi#eiuruet*jn>i;lbi*.i! 

Upper  OrviSMi  lr*i»tet  Uti 

bey<  CoOtetiofl  tt'SIrtureiJ  V’.  ru»*iy» 

j | 1*1  vkai  ul  itnr  pkrv  one  ptitgi jin 

£ unroot  nem*i:;oeJh.c  A h<rc\liv 

* N.J  j***jOU-  jt  IfVi  tuAcijr 

c 

J*n  '-eU 

< Set- Liift've  CdJkig  lur  M>|iUe 

0932 

0017 

0903 

0957 

0050 


001 B 

0926 

0907 

0029 

0046 

0977 

0916 

0976 

0972 

0053 

0972 
0971 

0973 


0935 

0970 

0904 

1037 

0951 

0016 

0011 

0924 

0967 

0947 


CURRICULUM  NAME 

ACCOUNTING 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

ACCOUNTING  PROCEDURES 
ACCOUNTING  STUDIES  .... 

ADVERTISING  ART 

AIR  CONDITIONING  - REFRIGERATION 
AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  TECHNOLOGY 

APPLIED  ART 

ARCHITECTURAL  DRAFTING 

ASSISTANT  CHEF 

AUDIOVISUAL  TECHNOLOGY 

AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS  

BANKING 

BANKING.  INSURANCE  & REAL  ESTATE 

BOOKKEEPING 

BUILDING  REHABILITATION  

BUSINESS 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  

BUSINESS  OFFICE  TECHNOLOGY 
BUSINESS  PROGRAMMING  & SYSTEM 

BUSINESS  STUOIES 

CIS.  BUS  PROG  & SMALL  BUSINESS  INFO 

CIS.  OFFICE  AUTOMATION 

CIS:  TECHNICAL  PROGRAMMING 

CIVIL  & PUBLIC  SERVICES 

CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY  - PUNE  SURVEY! 

CLERICAL  STUOIES 

CLERK/TYPIST 

COMMERCIAL  COOKING  

COMMUNICATIONS  & MEDIA  ARTS 
COMPUTER  AIOEO  OESIGN  & DRAFTING 
COMPUTER  ASSISTED  ORAFTING  TECHNOl 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

COMPUTER  SECURITY  

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY. 
CONSTRUCTION  SUPERVISION 
CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGY 
CORRECTIONS  ADMINISTRATION 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 


COLLEGE  NAME  AND  CODE 


SYSTI 


LOGY 


EMS 


R . A 


B B R 
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Coming 
3 Ulster 

3 Tompkins  Cortland 
E Sullivan 
S Schenectady 


CERTIFICATE  PROGRAMS 
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CQ 
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098fl 

0989 

0054 

0998 


0037 


0042 

0043 
0041 
0045 

0980 
0062 
0039 
0900 
0030 
0993 

0930 

0981 
0909 
0813 

0925 

0914 

0033 

0966 

0905 

0055 

0943 


KEY  ro  ENTRY  OATES 

* Vff 

a .tjn  ii*i  <>ni 

fl  I -xi  . Mint  S*(* 

lrjUKl*i-J*n  ind!>pl 
f tlpoc*  awsw  ■ SrtX 

Itpo*'  *vtiion  HanSti  - Ufi  in 0 

S«<  ■ CotHtSk*  bi<Htut*m  VcnnctoQy 
*™i  f nmonnvrtt*  Sc»nr*  A forttf'Y 
C fc»nsle»-JAn  *«dSq< 

CURRICULUM  NAME 


O 

□ 


f w-sfXTV»n -Un  Mjnr  tnA  S*p< 
EjoUn  Cfpl 
.tan 't*i  -MSEVBmoktyn 
Jjn  rr*,  - f or 

Onptn  xsrpH  itnttM  Si»kJ» 

TjmpuA  «K*r„»nl  to 

(W-ugnjtr  cut  nruhxn  ctvxr* 

14  kpji  t*  on*  pkrt  on*  O'Oa'lm 
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ADIRONDACK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Queensbury,  New  York  12804 

Roger  C.  Andersen,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Paul  E.  Arends 

Dean  of  Administrative  Services 

Telephone:  518-793-4491 
Ext.  245 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Faculty  Association  of  Adirondack  Community  College 
Affiliation — National  Education  Association  of  New  York 
Unit  Membership--Faculty , Counselors,  Assistant  Librarians, 
Technical  Instructors,  and  Assistant  Instructors 

Chief  Negotiator — None  Specified 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1995 

Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Adirondack  Community  College  Educational  Support  Personnel 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — All  administrators,  Deans, 
Directors,  and  Head  Librarians 
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BROOME  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
P.O.  Box  1017 

Binghamton,  New  York  13902 
Donald  A.  Dellow,  President 


Collect  Lve  Bargaining  Administrator:  Elizabeth  A.  Wood 

Human  Resources  Officer 

Telephone:  607-771-5319 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Faculty  Association  of  Broome  Community  College 
Affiliation — National  Education  Association 

Unit  Membership — Faculty,  Counselors,  Librarians,  Department 
Chairpersons,  Technical  Assistants,  Programmer/ Analysts , Staff 
Associates 

Chief  Negotiator — Nancy  Olmstead,  Broome  County  Director  of  Employee 
Relations 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1993 

Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Broome  Community  College  Guild 

Name — Broome  Community  College  Civil  Service  Association 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — President,  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs,  Vice  President  for  Administration,  Vice 
President  for  Student  Affairs,  Vice  President  for  Institutional 
Advancement;  Dean  of  Business  and  Office  Technologies,  Dean  of 
Liberal  and  General  Studies,  Dean  of  Health  Sciences,  Dean  of 
Technology,  Engineering  and  Computing;  Budget  Officer,  Human 
Resources  Officer,  Human  Resources  Assistant 
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CAYUGA  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Franklin  Street 
Auburn,  New  York  13021 

Lawrence  H.  Poole,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Matthew  Fletcher 

Assistant  Superintendent  for 
Personnel  Relations 
CAYUGA-Onondaga  BOCES 
234  South  Street 
Auburn,  New  York  13021 

Telephone:  315-253-0361 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Cayuga  County  Community  College  Faculty  Association 
Affiliation — New  York  Educators  Association  (NYEA) 

Unit  Membership — All  full-time  faculty  members  with 
academic  rank 

Chief  Negotiator — Matthew  Fletcher,  Assistant  Superintendent  for 

Personnel  Relations 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract--August  31,  1992 

Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name--Cayuga  County  Community  College  Clerical/Technical 
Association 

Name — Local  932-C,  AFL-CIO 
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CLINTON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
P.O.  Box  399 

Plattsburgh,  New  York  12901 
Jay  L.  Fennell,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Jay  L.  Fennell,  President 

Telephone:  518-561-6650 


Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Clinton  Community  College  Faculty  Association 
Af f iliation--New  York  Educators  Association  (NYEA) 

Unit  Membership--All  faculty  with  faculty  rank  and  all 
nonteaching  faculty  below  rank  or  deans 

Chief  Negotiator — College  Attorney 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract--August  31,  1995 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit--President , Deans,  Associate 
Deans,  Assistant  Deans,  Assistant  to  President,  Assistant  to 
Dean,  Bursar,  Assistant  for  Finance,  Director  of  Research  and 
Development,  College  Relations  Officers,  Assistant  Bursar 
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COLUMBIA-GREENE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
P.O.  BOX  1000 
Hudson,  New  York  12534 

Terry  A.  Cline,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  James  R.  Campion 

Dean,  Community  Services 

Telephone:  518-828-4181 
Ext.  342 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Columbia-Greene  Community  College  Faculty  Association 
Affiliation — New  York  Educators  Association  (NYEA) 

Unit  Membership — All  members  of  professional  service  holding 
academic  ranks  of  professor,  associate  professor,  assistant 
professor,  instructor,  librarian,  assistant  librarian,  and  any 
other  individual  engaged  in  classroom  institution  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  full-time  load  and  excluding  all  members  of 
nonprofessional  service 

Chief  Negotiator — James  Campion,  Dean,  Community  Services 
Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1995 

Other  Bargaining  Units: 


Name-Local  968  of  Council  66  of  AFSCME 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit--Remaining  members  of  the 
administrative  staff 


CORNING  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Corning,  New  York  14830 

Donald  H.  Hangen,  President 

Telephone:  607-962-9293 


Professional  staff  not  unionized 

Other  Bargaining  Units: 

CSEA  - Maintenance  Employees  Only 
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DUTCHESS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
53  Pendell  Road 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York  12601 

David  Conklin,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Aaron  P.  Donsky 

Dean  of  Planning  and 
Information  Services 

Telephone:  914-471-4500 
Ext.  4501 

Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Dutchess  United  Educators 

Affiliation — National  Education  Association  (NEA) 

Unit  Membership — Full-time  faculty  members  and 
administrative  personnel  not  specifically  excluded 
(See  below) 

All  adjunct  faculty  in  separate  unit — also  represented  by 
National  Education  Association  (NEA) 

All  civil  service  personnel — CSEA 

Chief  Negotiator — Rudolph  Russo,  Attorney 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1994 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — President,  Dean  of  Academic 
Affairs,  Dean  of  Administration,  Dean  of  Community  Services  and 
Special  Programs,  Dean  of  Enrollment  Management  Services,  Dean 
of  Planning  & Information  Services,  Associate  Dean  of  Academic 
Affairs,  Assistant  Dean  of  Administration,  Executive  Assistant 
for  College  Affairs,  Director  of  Information  Systems,  Assistant 
Director  of  Information  Systems,  Director  of  Institutional 
Research,  Director  of  Institutional  Advancement,  Personnel 
Administrator,  Secretary  to  the  President  and  Recording  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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ERIE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Central  Office 
4140  Southwestern  Boulevard 
Orchard  Park,  New  York  14127 

Louis  M.  Ricci,  President 


North  Campus 
Main  and  Youngs  Road 
Williamsville,  NY  14221 


City  Campus 
121  Ellicott  St. 
Buffalo,  NY  14203 


South  Campus 
4140  Southwestern  Blvd. 
Orchard  Park,  NY  14127 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Brenda  B.  Williams 

Director  of  Human  Resources 

Telephone:  716-648-5400 
Ext.  213 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Faculty  Federation  of  Erie  Community  College 
Affiliation — New  York  Educators  Association  (NYEA) 

Unit  Membership — All  faculty.  Librarians,  Technical  Assistants 
and  Counselors,  Athletic  Trainers,  Electronic  Technicians,  and 
Coordinator  of  Audiovisual  Services 

Chief  Negotiator — Donald  Ehinger,  County  Labor  Relations  Director 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1995 

Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Administrators'  Association  of  Erie  Community  College 
Name — Civil  Service  Employees'  Association 
Name— American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — President,  Vice  President, 
Dean  of  Finance,  and  Director  of  Personnel 


FASHION  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
227  West  27th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10001 


Allen  F.  Heshfield,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Frank  P.  Martino 

Executive  Director  of 
Human  Resources 

Telephone:  212-760-7454 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — United  College  Employees,  Local  3457 
Af f iliation-Amer ican  Federation  of  Teachers 
Unit  Membership — Faculty,  counselors,  librarians,  staff 
employees 

Chief  Negotiator— Frank  P.  Martino,  Executive  Director  of  Human 

Resources 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1995 


Professional  staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — Administrative  Associate, 
Assistant  Dean  Art  & Design,  Assistant  Dean— Student  Affairs, 
Assistant  Director  of  Security,  Assistant  to  Vice  President, 
Administration  & International  Affairs,  Assistant  to  Vice 
President  - Academic  Affairs,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Associate 
Administrator,  Controller,  Dean  of  Art  & Design,  Dean  fo 
Business  & Technology,  Dean  of  Continuing  Education,  Dean  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs, 
Deputy  Director  of  Security,  Director  of  College  Relations  and 
Communications,  Director  of  Continuing  Education  Special 
Sessions,  Director  of  Design  Laboratory,  Director  of  Health 
Services,  Director  of  Human  Services,  Director  of  Security, 
Director  of  Systems  and  Data  Processing,  Executive  Assistant  to 
President;  Secretary  of  the  College,  Executive  Director  of  Human 
Resources,  Executive  Director  of  Resource  Center,  Lecturer 
(Consultant),  Manager-Compensation  & Benefits,  Manager- 
Employment  & EEO,  Manager  of  Telecommunications,  office  Manager- 
President's  Office,  President,  Secretary  to  Director  of  Human 
Resources,  Security  Officer,  Security  Officer  I & II,  Security 
Supervisor,  Treasurer,  Vice  President-Development,  Vice 
President  for  Administration  & International  Affairs,  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs 


Finger  Lakes  Community  College 
Lincoln  Hill  Road 
Canandaigua,  New  York  14424 

Daniel  Hayes,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Peter  S.  Friedman 

Vice  President  of  Academic 
Affairs  & Dean  of  the  College 

Telephone:  716-394-3500 
Ext.  209 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Faculty  Association  of  the  Community  College  of  the 
Finger  Lakes 

Affiliation — New  York  Educators  Association  (NYEA) 

Unit  Membership — All  professional  personnel  except  those  noted 
below 


Chief  Negotiator — not  decided 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1994 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — President,  vice  President  of 
Academic  Affairs  & Dean  of  the  College,  Vice  President  of  Admin- 
istration (Treasurer) , Dean  of  Community  Services,  Dean  of 
Educational  Services,  Director  of  Planning  and  Institutional 
Research,  Human  Resources  Officer,  Controller,  Registrar, 
Director  of  Community  Relations,  Director  of  Development, 
Assistant  Dean  for  Extension  and  Evening  Services,  Director  of 
Physical  Plant,  Director  of  Institute  for  Business,  Industry  and 
Professional  Development 


FULTON -MONTGOMERY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Johnstown,  New  York  12095 

Jacqueline  Taylor,  President 

Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Dr.  Richard  R.  Teaff 

Vice  President  and  Dean 

Telephone:  518-762-4651 

Ext.  221 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Fulmont  Association  of  College  Educators 
Affiliation — National  Educators  Association 

Unit  Membership — All  professional  personnel  except  those  noted 
below 

Chief  Negotiator — Robert  Gray,  Attorney 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract- -August  31,  1993 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — Vice  President,  Academic 
Deans,  Dean  of  Students,  Assistant  Dean,  Data  Processing 
Director,  Director/Assistant,  Director  of  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
Director  of  Admissions,  Director  of  ESL 
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HERKIMER  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
100  Reservoir  Road 
Herkimer,  New  York  13350 

Ronald  F.  Williams,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrators  Thomas  A.  Schmidt 

Dean  of  Administration 
and  Treasurer 

Telephone:  315-866-0300 

Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Herkimer  County  Community  College  Faculty  Association 

Aff  iliation— NYSUT 

Unit  Membership — All  faculty  rank 

Chief  Negotiator — Herkimer  County 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract — December  31,  1993 
Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Civil  Service  Employees  Association-CSEA 


Professional  staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — President,  Dean  of  the 

College,  Dean  of  Students,  Dean  of  Administration,  Assistant  to 
the  President,  Director  of  Institutional  Research,  Division 
Chairmen,  Director  of  Community  Education;  Director  of 
Admissions,  Controller,  Director  of  Athletics,  Director  of 
Financial  Aid,  College  Librarian,  Bursar,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Director  of  the  Learning  Center,  Assistant  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, Purchasing  Agent,  Facility  Program  Coordinator,  Director 
of  Physical  Plant,  Systems  Administrator,  Housing  Coordinator, 
Public  Relations  Coordinator,  Radio/TV  Coordinator,  Technical 
Assistants 
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HUDSON  VALLEY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Vandenburgh  Avenue 
Troy,  New  York  12180 

Joseph  J.  Bulmer,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator;  Joseph  J.  Bulmer,  President 

Telephone:  518-270-1530 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Hudson  Valley  Community  College  Faculty  Association 

Affiliation — None 

Unit  Membership — All  teaching  faculty  in  the  employ  of  the 
employer  with  academic  rank  of  Assistant  Instructor, 
Instructor,  Assistant  Professor,  Associate  Professor,  and 
professor;  also,  Assistant  Librarian,  full-  or  part-time; 
adjunct  and  part-time  faculty  of  credit-bearing  courses 

Chief  Negotiator — Robert  Gray,  Attorney 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1992 

Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Hudson  Valley  Community  College  Non-Teaching  Professional 
Organization 

Name — Hudson  Valley  Community  College  Civil  Service  Employees 
Association,  Inc. 

Name — Hudson  Valley  community  College  Department  Chairpersons 
Association 

Name — Educational  Opportunity  Center  Alliance 
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JAMESTOWN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Jamestown,  New  York  14701 

Timothy  Davies,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Gary  W.  Winger 

Dean  of  Administration 

Telephone:  716-665-5220 

ext.  318 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Faculty  Association  of  Jamestown  Community  College 
Affiliation — None 

Unit  Membership — All  full-time  faculty  including  counselors 
and  librarians 

Chief  Negotiator— Gary  W.  Winger,  Dean  of  Administration 
Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1993 
Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name  Service  Association  of  Jamestown  Community  College 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — Full-time  administrators, 
nonteaching  personnel  and  part-time  employees 
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JEFFERSON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Watertown,  New  York  13601 

John  Deans,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Normand  P.  Godin 

Dean  of  Administration 

Telephone:  315-782-5250 
Ext.  201 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Faculty  Association  of  Jefferson  Community  College 
Affiliation — New  York  Educational  Association/National 
Education  Association 

Unit  Membership — Those  in  unclassified  (professional)  service 

Chief  Negotiator — Steven  Miller,  Director  of  Personnel,  County 
of  Jefferson 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1994 
Other  Bargaining  Units: 

CSEA-A11  Civil  Service 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — Academic  Dean,  President, 
Dean  for  Continuing  Education,  Dean  of  Administration, 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President,  Associate  Dean  for 
Enrollment  Management  and  Student  Life,  Associate  Academic  Dean 


MOHAWK  VALLEY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
1101  Sherman  Drive 
Utica,  New  York  13501 

Michael  I.  Schafer,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Jerome  M.  Brown 

Dean  of  Human  Resources 


Telephone:  315/792-5636 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Mohawk  Valley  Community  College  Professional  Association 
Affiliation — New  York  State  United  Teachers,  AFL-CIO 
Unit  Membership — All  full-time  professional  service,  faculty  and 
professional  support  staff 

Chief  Negotiator--Robert  Gray,  Attorney 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract--August  31,  1995 

Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Association  of  Mohawk  Valley  Administrators 
Name — CSEA 

Unit  Membership — All  Civil  Service  Personnel 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — administrators  and 
administrative  officers 


MONROE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
1000  East  Henrietta  Road 
Rochester,  New  York  14623 

Peter  A.  Spina,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Robert  D.  Brown 

Vice  President,  Human  Resources 

Telephone:  716-424-5200 
Ext.  2106 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Faculty  Association  of  Monroe  Community  College 
Affiliation — New  York  State  United  Teachers,  AFL-CIO 
Unit  Membership — All  professionals — teaching  faculty,  adjunct 
and  part-time  faculty,  Counselors,  Librarians,  Controller, 
Assistant  Controller,  Directors,  Associate  Directors,  Assistant 
Directors,  other  certified  instructional  or  professional 
personnel 

Chief  Negotiator — Robert  D.  Brown,  Vice  President,  Human  Resources 
Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1993 


Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — CSEA--all  Civil  Service  Personnel 
Name — Monroe  County  Employee  Unit  828 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — President,  Vice  Presidents, 

Deans,  Associate  Deans,  Assistant  Deans,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Publications,  Director  of 
Research  and  Planning,  and  Director  of  Personnel 


NASSAU  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Stewart  Avenue 
Garden  City,  New  York  11530 

Sean  A.  Fanelli,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrators:  Sean  A.  Fanelli,  President 

Telephone:  516-222-7205 

Beverly  E.  Harrison 
Associate  Vice  President 
for  Personnel  and 
Labor  Relations 

Telephone:  516-222-7211 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Nassau  Community  College  Federation  of  Teachers 
Affiliation — New  York  State  United  Teachers,  AFL-CIO 
Unit  Membership — Full-time  faculty  including  library  staff, 
laboratory  assistance  and  counselors 

Chief  Negotiators — Anna  Marie  Mascolo,  Assistant  to  the  President 

Beverly  E.  Harrison,  Associate  Vice  President 

for  Personnel  and  Labor  Relations 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1991 

Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Adjunct  Faculty  Association 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — President,  Assistant  to 

President,  Vice  President,  Associate  Vice  President,  Assistant 
Vice  President,  Deans,  Associate  Dean,  Assistant  Dean,  Personnel 
Officer,  Registrar,  Directors  of  Special  Programs 


NIAGARA  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
3111  Saunders  Settlement  Road 
Sanborn,  New  York  14132 

Gerald  L.  Miller,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Donald  Armstrong 

Director  of  Human  Resources 

Telephone:  716-731-3271 
Ext.  168 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Faculty  Association  of  Niagara  County  Community  College 
Affiliation— NYEA—NEA 

Unit  Membership — All  full-time  faculty  and  non-ranked 

professional,  paraprofessional  staffs  and  non-credit 
professional  staffs 

Chief  Negotiator:  Flaherty,  Cohen,  Grande,  Randazzo  & Doren,  P.C. 

Current  contract  expiration  date:  August  31,  1993 

Other  bargaining  Units: 

Name — Niagara  County  White  Collar  Employees  Unit  Local  #832 
Name — Local  #182  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 

Municipal  Employees  affiliated  with  NYS  Council  66  AFL-CIO 
Name — Civil  Service  Employees  Association,  Inc. 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit:  President,  Vice  President, 

Deans,  Associate  Deans,  Assistant  Deans,  Directors,  Associate 
Directors,  Assistant  Directors,  Administrative  Assistants, 
Division  Chairperson  of  the  Nursing  Division,  Director  of 
Educational  Development,  and  part-time  teaching  faculty 


NORTH  COUNTRY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Main  Campus 

20  Winona  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  89 
Saranac  Lake,  New  York  12983-0089 

Gail  R.  Rice,  President 

Malone  Branch  Campus 
Badger  Hall  - College  Avenue 
Malone,  New  York  12953 

Elizabethtown  Branch  Campus  Ticonderoga  Branch  Campus 

P.O.  Box  538  P.O.  Box  311,  Montcalm  Ave. 

Elizabeth,  New  York  12932  Ticonderoga,  New  York  12883 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Richard  J.  Edwards 

Dean  of  Administration 

Telephone:  518-891-2915 
Ext.  204 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — North  Country  Community  College  Association  of 
Professionals  (NCCCAP) 

Affiliation — New  York  Educators  Association 
Unit  Membership — Full-time  faculty  members  and  full-time 
administrators 

Chief  Negotiator — Roemer  and  Featherstronhaugh,  P.C. 
Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1993 
Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Civil  Service  Employees  Association 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — President,  Dean  of  Academic 
and  Student  Affairs,  Dean  of  Administration,  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Director  Branch  Campus,  Controller, 
Director  of  Community  Relations,  Director  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Administration, 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Academic  and  Student 
Affairs 
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ONONDAGA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Syracuse,  New  York  13215 

Bruce  H.  Leslie,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Robert  L.  Jokajtys 

Director  of  Human  Resources 

Telephone:  315-469-7741 
Ext.  330 

Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Onondaga  Community  College  Federation  of  Teachers 

Affiliation — American  Federation  of  Teachers 

Unit  Membership — All  full-time  members  of  the  academic 

and  professional  staff  including  counselors,  librarians, 
instructional  media  specialists,  laboratory  assistants, 
lecturers,  instructors,  assistant  professors,  associate 
professors,  and  professors 

Chief  Negotiator — Robert  Gray,  Attorney 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1992 

Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Onondaga  Community  College  Association  of  College 
Administrators 

Name — Civil  Service  Employees  Association,  Inc. 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — President,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Vice  Presidents,  Director  of  Human  Resources/Af f ir- 
mative  Action,  Assistant  Director  of  Human  Resources/Af f irmative 
Action,  Director  of  Institutional  Planning,  Grants  Officer, 
Director  of  Financial  Services,  Director  of  Development, 

Director  of  Minority  Resources,  Director  of  Safety  and  Security, 
Academic  Deans. 

N.B.  College  managerial/confidential  application  and 
association  certification/decertifications  proceeding  are 
pending . 
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ORANGE  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
115  South  Street 
Middletown,  New  York  10940 

William  F.  Messner,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Morton  Meyers 

Vice  President,  Administration 


Telephone:  914-341-4905 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Orange  County  Community  College  Faculty  Association 
Affiliation — Educators  Association/National  Education 
Association  of  New  York 

Unit  Membership — Full-  and  part-time  members  of  the  "day" 
faculty 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  3,  1994 
Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Orange  County  Community  College  Staff  and  Chairmen's 
Association 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — President,  Vice  President  of 
Student  Development,  Vice  President  of  Administration,  Vice 
President  of  Academic  Affairs,  Director  of  Marketing,  Director 
of  Development,  and  Director  of  Institutional  Research 


ROCKLAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
145  College  Road 
Suffern,  New  York 


Neal  Raisman,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Jack  C.  Watson 

Executive  Vice  President 


Telephone:  914-356-6539 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Rockland  Community  College  Federation  of  Teachers 
Affiliation — NYS  United  Teachers,  AFL-CIO  Local  871 
Unit  Membership — Full-time  faculty,  counselors,  librarians  and 
paraprofessionals  who  work  21  or  more  hours  per  week  per 
semester 

Chief  Negotiator — Jack  C.  Watson,  Executive  Vice  President 
Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1991 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — All  administrators  and 
paraprofessionals  who  work  20  or  less  hours  per  week  per 
semester 
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SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
78  Washington  Avenue 
Schenectady,  New  York  12305 

Gabriel  Basil,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Patricia  Godlewski 

Dean  of  Administration 

Telephone:  518-346-6211 
Ext.  209 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Schenectady  County  Community  College  Faculty  Association 

Affiliation — New  York  Educators  Association 

Unit  Membership — Full-time  faculty,  Counselors,  Directors, 

Coordinators,  Librarians,  Technical  Specialists,  Technical 
Assistants 

Chief  legotiator — Joseph  Buchyn,  College  Attorney 
Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1994 
Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name:  CSEA  Civil  Service  Classified  Staff 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — Deans,  Associate  and 
Assistant  Deans,  Personnel  Coordinator 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
533  College  Road 
Selden,  New  York  11784 


John  Cooper,  President 


Ammerman  Campus 
533  College  Road 
Selden,  NY  11784 


Eastern  Campus 
Speonk  Riverhead  Road 
Riverhead,  NY  11901 


Western  Campus 
Crooked  Hill  Road 
Brentwood,  NY  11717 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrators:  Steven  F.  Schrier 

Vice  President  for  Management 
and  Planning 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Faculty  Association  of  Suffolk  County  Community  College 
Affiliation — New  York  State  United  Teachers 
Unit  Membership — Full-  and  part-time  faculty  members, 
counselors,  librarians,  and  technical  assistants 

Chief  Negotiator — Ellen  Schuler-Mauk,  President,  Faculty 


Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1991 
Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Guild  of  Administrative  Officers  of  Suffolk  County 
Community  College 

Name — CSEA-all  civil  service  personnel 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — President,  Vice  President  for 
Management,  Academic  Vice  President,  Administrative  Vice 
President,  Deputy  to  President,  Dean  of  Libraries,  Dean  of 
Financial  Affairs,  Executive  Dean,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Dean  of 
Students,  Director  of  Legal  Affairs,  Director  of  College 
Relations  and  Publications 


Ronald  A.  Feinberg,  Director  of 
Legal  Affairs 


Telephone:  516-451-4114  or  4113 


Association 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Loch  Sheldrake,  New  York  12759 

Jeffrey  Willens,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Elizabeth  Kubenik 

Dean  of  Administration 

Telephone:  914-434-5750 
Ext.  270 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Professional  Staff  Association  of  Sullivan  County 
Community  College 

Affiliation — New  York  State  Educators  Association 

Unit  Membership — All  professional  and  paraprofessional  personnel 

Chief  Negotiator — Victor  M.  DeBonis  of  Roemer  & Featherstonhaugh 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1994 


Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Sullivan  County  Unit 
Name — Teamsters  Local  445 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — Deans,  Associate  Deans, 
Assistant  Deans,  Controller,  Data  Processing  Coordinator, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Director  of  Continuing  Education 
Academic  Vice  President,  Administrative  Vice  President,  Deputy 
to  President,  Dean  of  Libraries,  Dean  of  Financial  Affairs, 
Executive  Dean,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Dean  of  Students,  Director 
of  Legal  Affairs,  Director  of  College  Relations  and  Publications 
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TOMPKINS  CORTLAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
170  North  Street 
Dryden,  New  York  13053 

Eduardo  J.  Marti,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Robert  Ross 

Dean,  College  Services 


Telephone:  607-844-8211 


Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Tompkins  Cortland  Community  College  Faculty 

Association 

Affiliation — NEA 

Unit  Membership — all  faculty,  Librarians,  Counselors  and 
Teaching  Assistants 

Chief  Negotiator:  Walter  Poland,  Dean,  Student  Affairs 


Expiration  date  of  current  contract:  August  31,  1995 

Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — CSEA  (support  staff) 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit--all  other  administrators 
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ULSTER  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Stone  Ridge,  New  York  12484 

Robert  T.  Brown,  President 


Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Charles  Schenck 

Director,  Human  Resources 


Bargaining  Unit: 


Telephone:  914-687-7621 
Ext.  239 


Name — Ulster  County  Community  College  Faculty  Association 
Affiliation — None 

Unit  Membership — Full-time  professional  teaching  staff  holding 
academic  rank 


Chief  Negotiator — Chairman,  Ulster  County  Legislature 
Expiration  date  of  current  contract — August  31,  1993 
Other  Bargaining  Units: 

Name — Origanization  of  Professional  Administrative  Personnel 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — President,  Deans,  Assistants 
to  the  Presidents,  Employee  benefit  Coordinator,  Comptroller 


WESTCHESTER  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
75  Grasslands  Road 
Valhalla,  New  York  10595 


Joseph  N.  Hankin,  President 

for  the  College 

Collective  Bargaining  Administrator:  Fred  Boyar,  Vice  President/Dean 

Administrative  Services 
Telephone:  914-285-6845 

Dr.  John  F.M.  Flynn 
Vice  President/Dean 
Academic  Affairs 
Telephone:  914-285-6712 

for  Westchester  County 
Michael  Wittenberg 
Director  of  Labor  Relations 
Telephone:  914-285-2255 

Bargaining  Unit: 

Name — Westchester  Community  College  Federation  of 
Teachers 

Affiliation — New  York  State  United  Teachers,  AFL-CIO 
Local  2431 

Unit  Membership — All  full-time  and  regular  part-time 
professional  staff  employees  and  professional  support  staff, 
all  adjunct  teachers 

Chief  Negotiator:  Michael  Wittenberg,  Westchester  County  Director  of 
Labor  Relations 

Expiration  date  of  current  contract:  August  31,  1991 


Professional  Staff  not  in  Faculty  Unit — Vice  Presidents,  Assistant 

to  Presidents,  Deans,  Associate  and  Assistant  Deans,  Directors, 
Division  Chairpersons,  Registrar,  Funding  Coordinator,  Coordina- 
tor of  Financial  Assistance 
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Faculty  Contract  Expiration  Dates 


Contracts  Expiring  August  31.  1989: 

Cayuga  County  Community  College 
Fulton-Montgomery  Community  College 

Contracts  Expiring  August  31.  1990: 

Broome  Community  College 
Columbia-Greene  Community  College 
Erie  Community  College 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
Niagara  Community  College 
North  Country  Community  College 
Sullivan  County  Community  College 
Ulster  County  Community  College 


Contracts  Expiring  August  31.  1991: 

Clinton  Community  College 
Community  College  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Dutchess  Community  College 
Herkimer  County  Community  College 

Hudson  Valley  Community  College 
Jamestown  Community  College 
Jefferson  Community  College 
Nassau  Community  College 
Rockland  Community  College 
Schenectady  County  Community  College 
Suffolk  County  Community  College 
Westchester  Community  College 


Contracts  Expiring  August  31,  1992: 

Adirondack  Community  College 
Mc.iawk  Valley  Community  College 
Onondaga  Community  College 
Orange  County  Community  College 
Tompkins  Cortland  Community  College 


Contracts  Expiring  August  31.  1993: 

Genesee  Community  College 
Monroe  Community  College 


Faculty  Unit  Affiliations 


(1)  Campus  affiliated  with  New  York  State  United  Teachers  (NYSUT) 
AFL-CIO,  80  Wolf  Road,  Albany,  New  York  (518-459-5400) % 

Fashion  Inststution  of  Technology 
Herkimer  County  Community  College 
Mohawk  Valley  Community  College 
Monroe  Community  College 
Nassau  Community  College 
Onondaga  Community  College 
Rockland  Community  College 
Suffolk  County  Community  College 
Westchester  Community  College 

(2)  Campus  affiliated  with  National  Education  Association  (NEA) , 
217  Lark  Street,  Albany,  New  York  (518-462-6451) : 

Adirondack  Community  College 
Broome  Community  College 
Cayuga  County  Community  College 
Clinton  Community  College 
Columbia-Greene  Community  College 
Community  College  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Dutchess  Community  College 
Erie  Community  College 
Fulton-Montgomery  Community  College 
Genesee  Community  College 
Jefferson  Community  College 
Niagara  County  Community  College 
North  Country  Community  College 
Orange  County  Community  College 
Sullivan  County  Community  College 
Tompkins  Cortland  Community  College 


( 3 ) Campus  affiliated  with  Civil  Service  Employees  Administration, 
Inc . (CSEA) , 143  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York  12210  (518- 
434-0191: 

Herkimer  County  Community  College 

(4 ) Non  affiliated 

Hudson  Valley  Community  College 
Jamestown  Community  College 
Ulster  County  Community  College 

(5)  Non-unionized 


Corning 


Faculty  Contracts 

Summary  of  Affiliation  of  Chief  Negotiators 


College 

Staff 


Outside 

County  Prof essiona 1 s 


Adirondack  Community  College. .To  be  determined. 

Broome  Community  College X 

Cayuga  County  Community  College ..X 

Clinton  Community  College .X 

Columbia-Greene  Community  College X 

Community  College  of  the  Finger  Lakes To  be  determined... 

Corning  Community  College No  professional  bargaining  init! 

Dutchess  Community  College oX 

Erie  Community  college 

Fashion  Institute  of  Technology ......... X 

Fulton-Montgomery  Community  College 

Genesee  Community  College ]]x 

Herkimer  County  Community  College X 

Hudson  Valley  Community  College 

Jamestown  Community  College X 

Jefferson  Community  College X 

Mohawk  Valley  Community  College ^ 

Monroe  Community  College X 

Nassau  Community  College .X 

Niagara  County  Community  College 

North  Country  Community  College !!!!x 

Onondaga  Community  College ,.]!!x 

Orange  County  Community  College ll'.X 

Rockland  Community  College X 

Schenectady  County  Community  College X 

Suffolk  County  Community  College 

Sullivan  County  Community  College 

Tompkins  Cortland  Community  College X 

Ulster  County  Community  College 

Westchester  Community  College 
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ABSTRACT 

In  1988.  New  York  State  enacted  the  Plan  C legislation  intended  to 
increase  the  autonomy  of  the  community  colleges- of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  (SUNY)  , relative  to  the  local  government,  in  the  management 
of  their  fiscal  affairs,  and  to  create  a uniform  statewide  fiscal 
operating  system.  This  study  examined  the  nature  and  extent  to  which 
the  autonomy  of  the  SUNY  community  colleges  changed  between  1988  and 
1994,  and  explored  various  factors  and  strategies  thought  to  be 
correlated  to  autonomy.  Additionally,  the  study  explored  the  perceived 
relationship  between  autonomy  and  selected  measures  of  institutional 
effectiveness . 

While  the  fiscal  autonomy  of  the  colleges  increased  by  twelve 
percentage  points,  issues  of  financial  governance  continue  to  be  a 
concern  for  several  of  the  colleges.  Similarly,  while  personnel 
autonomy  also  increased,  indications  of  continued  local  government 
influence  are  evident  in  several  important  personnel  issues.  The 
legislation  was  unsuccessful  in  establishing  a uniform  statewide  fiscal 
operating  system. 

According  to  administrative  judgements  and.  where  possible, 
quantitative  data,  the  factors  found  to  be  significantly  correlated  to 
the  autonomy  of  the  SUNY  community  colleges  include  the  size  of  the 
college,  level  of  resource  dependence  on  the  local  government, 
geographic  location,  historical  development  of  the  college,  local 
political  and  economic  factors,  and  the  level  of  interpersonal 
communication  and  trust  between  college  and  local  government  leaders. 

The  factors  found  to  be  insignificantly  correlated  to  autonomy  include 
the  age  and  mission  of  the  college,  the  political  orisncatio:.  of  the 
county,  and  the  perceived  quality  and  importance  of  the  college  in  the 
local  higher  education  community.  The  Plan  C legislation  appears  to 
have  prompted  the  colleges  to  develop  more  formal  political  action 
strategies  than  had  been  practiced  :n  the  past. 
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Using  the  Integrated  Model  of  Institutional  Effectiveness,  the 
findings  of  the  study  show  autonomy  to  be  significantly  correlated  to 
resource  acquisition,  the  salaries  and  qualifications  of  administrators 
and  faculty,  and  the  satisfaction  and  motivation  of  the  administrative 
staff.  The  findings  show  autonomy  to  be  insignificantly  correlated  to 
curricular  innovation,  academic  achievement,  academic  climate,  and  the 
satisfaction  and  motivation  of  the  faculty  and  students. 
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Executive  Summary 


This  project  is  a replication  of  a 1987  study  that  estimated  the 
economic  impact  of  State  University  of  New  York  community  colleges  on 
the  State  and  individual  sponsor  areas.  Multipliers  and  other  basic 
economic  data  were  adjusted  based  on  updated  information  from  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Economic  Development  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Using  1989-90  expenditures  from  each  community  college, 
calculations  of  each  component  of  the  model  were  performed  resulting  in 
the  following  findings: 

•-Almost  $1  billion  of  the  State's  economy  was  a direct 
result  of  spending  by  SUNY's  community  colleges, 
their  students  and  their  employees. 

business  volume  or  economic  impact  of  nearly  $2  billion 
was  generated  by  expenditures  of  SUNY's  community  colleges, 
their  students  and  their  employees. 

•-The  ratio  of  total  economic  impact  to  total  revenues  from 
all  sources  was  2.6  to  1. 

• The  ratio  of  statewide  economic  impact  to  State  aid  is 
8.03  to  1. 

• More  than  42,000  jobs  were  attributable  to  the  existence 
and  expenditures  of  SUNY's  community  colleges. 

The  findings  clearly  demonstrate  that  SUNY's  community  colleges 
can  be  viewed  as  an  economic  entity,  one  that  contributed  to  economic 
development  much  like  ocher  segments  of  the  economy.  However,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  more  important  benefits,  increased  earning 
power  associated  with  increased  levels  of  education,  and  an  improved 
quality  of  life,  have  not  been  included  in  this  study. 

The  investment  in  developing  human  capital  provides  the  most 
important  return  to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Making  higher  education 
and  technical  skill  training  readily  available  to  all  citizens  of  New 
York  State  remains  the  main  job  of  the  community  colleges.  That  they 
also  have  a significant  economic  impact  further  reinforces  the  wisdom  of 
public  investment  in  this  unique  educational  system. 
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UPDATE:  THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF 

SONY'S  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  ON  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Introduction 

Three  years  ago  the  Center,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Community  Colleges,  SUNY  Central  Administration,  published  a study  of 
economic  impact  of  State  University  of  New  York  community  colleges  on 
their  local  sponsor  areas  and  on  the  State  of  New  York.  Due  to  the 

changing  economic  conditions  and  fiscal  trends  within  the  State  as  a 

whole,  an  update  of  the  findings  was  judged  useful  and  appropriate. 
With  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kubala,  Deputy  to  the  Chancellor  for  Community 
Colleges,  project  staff,  Dr.  Gene  M.  Winter  and  Dr.  LaVerna  M.  Fadale  of 
the  Two-Year  College  Development  Center,  University  at  Albany,  State 
University  of  New  York,  a replication  of  the  1987  study  was  done  in 
order  to  provide  current  information.  For  more  specific  details 
regarding  rationale,  model  components  and  procedures  undertaken,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  original  study. 1 

During  the  fall  1990,  the  30  SUNY  community  colleges  enrolled 
192,651  students  in  credit  programs,  almost  64%  of  all  lower  division 
students  in  the  SUNY  system.  SUNY  community  colleges  employed  more  than 
19,000  people  and  had  a net  operating  cost  of  $672  million  dollars,  of 
which  27%  was  provided  by  student  tuition. 2 in  addition  to  affordable 

access  to  higher  education  and  community  services,  SUNY  community 

colleges  have  an  economic  impact  on  local  communities  and  as  a system, 
on  the  State.  Economic  development  is  a continuing  priority  of  all 
segments  of  state  government,  and  community  colleges  are  active  in 
delivering  education  and  training  tailored  to  the  needs  of  local 
business  and  industry.  It  is  also  appropriate  in  this  context  that 
community  colleges  demonstrate  their  value  as  an  economic  entity. 
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Methodology 


As  in  the  original  study,  chis  replication  used  data  collection 
instrumentation  adapted  from  New  Jersey  handbook  materials.^  The 
questionnaire  was  mailed  to  the  Presidents  of  each  SUNY  community 
college  in  December  1990,  requesting  data  from  1989-90  sources.  A copy 
of  this  instrument  constitutes  Appendix  A.  Data  were  analyzed  and 
statewide  publications  prepared  during  February  and  March. 

The  basic  model  used  in  this  replication  and  the  original  study 
was  developed  by  Dr.  G.  Jeremiah  Ryan  for  determining  both  local  and 
statewide  economic  impact  estimates  of  New  Jersey's  community  colleges. 
It  was  designed  to  overcome  some  of  the  complexity  of  the  Caffrey  and 
Isaacs  procedures,  particularly  the  necessity  for  local  surveys  of 
college  employees  and  students.^ 

Three  major  expenditure  components  were  used  to  estimate  direct 
economic  impact: 

College  budgetary  expenditures  - operating  expenditures 

(excluding  saLaries, 


Employee  expenditures 


Student  expenditures 


wages  and  taxes) 

- disposable  income  spent 
on  retail  sales  and  aver- 
age rental  expenditures 
by  non-home  owners 

- college-related  expen- 
ditures excluding 
tuition  and  fees 


An  economic  multiplier  was  applied  to  each  of  these  streams  of 
economic  activity  to  estimate  the  additional  business  volume  or  indirect 
economic  impact  that  results  from  the  direct  expenditures.  A different 
factor  was  used  to  estimate  additional  jobs  created  by  the  economic 
activity.  The  model  and  its  components  are  illustrated  in  Appendix  B. 
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As  in  the  original  study,  the  average  percent  of  disposable  income 
spent  in  each  county(ies)  (sponsor  area)  was  determined  by  dividing 
"Total  Retail  Sales,"  (non-housing  items)  by  "Effective  Buying  Income" 
on  a county-by-county  basis  (TRS  EBI  **  Non-housing  Expenditure).  Both 
data  elements  were  identified  in  the  1990  Survey  of  Buying  Power  in  the 
journal,  Sales  and  Marketing  Management . ® Effective  Buying  Income  was 
defined  as  disposable  personal  income.  College  employees  living  in  the 
sponsor  county(ies),  and  in  the  State,  multiplied  by  the  average  non- 
housing percentage  derived  above,  resulted  in  estimates  of  non-housing 
expenditures  by  employees  (Appendix  C,  Employee  Factor  Reference  Chart). 

Housing  expenditures  by  employees  who  rent  were  estimated  by  using 
census  data  from  the  New  York  State  Statistical  Yearbook  1989-90  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  renter-occupied  housing  units  and  the  basis 
for  median  contract  rent  paid  in  each  county.7  The  average  1990  levels 
of  rental  costs  per  county  were  estimated  by  applying  trend  data  in 
Current  Housing  Reports . 1980  and  1985  (Appendix  C)  to  1980  census 
data.®1  ^ 

Following  the  procedures  used  in  the  original  study,  discussions 
with  research  staff  at  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Economic 
Development  confirmed  the  appropriate  current  multipliers  as  2.06  for 
State  indirect  impact  and  1.7  for  local  college  indirect  impact.  Both 
of  the  current  multipliers  are  lower,  .04  and  .1  respectively,  than 
those  used  in  the  1987  study. 

A college  carries  with  it  the  necessity  for  creating  a number  of 
jobs  to  carry  out  its  functions.  In  addition,  expenditures  by  the 
college,  its  students  and  employees  increase  economic  activity  which,  in 


turn , 


results  in  the  creation  and  support  of  additional  jobs.  A U.S. 
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Department  of  Commerce  handbook  for  regional  input-output  analysis 
identifies  multipliers  for  all  industries  for  all  states.10  The 
Department  provided  an  updated  figure  of  30.6  new  jobs  created  for  each 
million  dollars  of  expenditure  in  education  and  miscellaneous  industries 
in  New  York  State.  This  figure  is  9.5  less  than  the  number  used  in  the 
1987  study,  a reflection  of  the  changes  in  the  economy. 

T.i mitations  of  the  Study 

Any  study  of  this  type  only  provides  estimates  of  the  real 
economic  impact  that  community  colleges  have  on  a state.  The  Ryan-New 
Jersey  model  does  not  include  some  components  that  various  adaptations 
of  the  Caffrey  and  Isaacs  model  have  used,  such  as  expansion  of  the 
credit  base  of  local  banks  due  to  college-related  deposits,  expenditures 
by  visitors  to  college-related  events,  and  college  employee  investments 
in  real  property  (home  ownership).  Nor  does  the  model  include  state  and 
local  taxes  paid  by  employees,  increases  in  sales  tax  revenues  due  to 
college- related  expenses,  and  estimates  of  tax  revenue  foregone  because 
of  college  property  being  tax-exempt. 

The  exclusions,  while  overcoming  the  necessity  of  local  surveys  at 
each  college,  also  insure  underestimation  of  the  actual  economic  impact. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  show  a reasonable  and  defensible  Impact 
of  the  colleges  as  an  economic  entity,  not  to  arrive  at  an  optimum 
estimate  of  their  economic  value.  It  must  be  remembered  chat  che  most 
important  mission  of  community  colleges  is  to  provide  education  and 
training  to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
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Findings:  Economic  Impact  on  the  State 


Using  data  provided  by  the  community  colleges  or  from  SUNY 
Central,  calculations  were  made  following  the  model  as  previously 
outlined.  The  economic  impact  of  the  SUNY  community  colleges  on  the 
economy  of  New  York  State  in  1989-90  was  estimated  to  be: 

College  Expenditures  $299,951,611 

Employee  Expenditures  $185,139,151 

Student  Expenditures  $480,937,716 

DIRECT  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  SUNY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  $966,028,478 

Almost  $1  billion  of  the  State's  economy  is  a direct  result  of 
spending  by  the  SUNY  community  colleges,  their  students  and  their 
employees.  This  is  $275  million  more  than  in  1987.  Student 

expenditures  increased  more  than  $94  million,  employee  expenditures 
increased  more  than  $63  million  and  college  expenditures  increased  about 
$118  million  during  the  past  three  years. 

The  largest  component  of  the  direct  economic  impact  was  student 
expenditures  which  account  for  nearly  50%  of  the  totaL.  CoLLege  non- 

salary expenditures  comprised  about  31%  of  the  impact  and  employee 
expenditures  accounted  for  19%.  The  proportions  among  the  three  major 
expenditure  components  remain  similar  to  the  1987  study. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  additional  business  volume  that 
resulted  from  respending  that  occurs  following  the  original  expenditure, 
the  multiplier  of  2.06  (provided  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Economic  Development)  was  applied  to  the  total  direct  impact  with  the 
following  result. 

TOTAL  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  SUNY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

2.06  X $966,028,478  *>  $1,990,018,664 
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A business  volume  of  nearly  $2  billion  was  generated,  by  the 
expenditures  of  SUNY  community  colleges,  their  students  and  employees  in 
1989-90. 

Community  College  Revenues.  Most  of  the  support  for  community 
colleges  comes  from  three  sources:  student  tuition,  State  aid  and  the 
local  sponsor.  The  amounts  and  relationships  are  graphically  presented 


as  follows: 

Student  Tuition 
State  Aid 

Sponsor  (including 
Chargeback  Revenue) 

Other  State  Sources 

Out-of-State  Sources 


$202,286,263 

$247,831,209 

$229,857,694 
$ 77,473,445 
$ 14,511,068 


Other  Sutc  Sources 
10% 

Ooi-of-Sutc  Sources 
8.9% 


SUNY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  REVENUES  FOR  1989-90 


$771,959,679 


When  a comparison  of  revenues  ($771,959,679)  is  made  to  total 
economic  impact  ($1,990,018,664),  the  result  is  a finding  that  each 
dollar  of  total  revenue  has  an  economic  impact  of  2.6  to  1,  comparable 
to  the  result  of  the  previous  study.  The  revenue  share  from  student 
tuition  has  decreased  2.4%,  sponsor  aid  decreased  1.6%  and  State  aid 
decreased  1.0%.  Out-of-state  sources  increased  .5%  and  other  State 
sources , 4.5%. 

When  comparing  total  economic  impact  to  State  aid  revenue  only, 
the  relationship  is  a ratio  of  8.03  to  l,  as  subsequently  illustrated. 
This  is  .43  greater  than  the  ratio  of  7.6  found  by  the  1987  study. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  STATE  AID  TO  TOTAL  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


Job  Opportunities . The  employment  opportunities  created  by  the 
existence  of  the  community  college  system  were  estimated  by  using  the 
multiplier  of  30.6  for  each  million  dollars  of  direct  economic  impact. 
Reflecting  the  current  economy,  this  factor  was  9.5  less  than  in  the 
previous  study.  This  resulted  in  an  estimated  26,391  jobs  created  in 
New  York  State.  When  added  to  the  16,092  full-time  equivalent  jobs 
already  existing  in  the  colleges,  the  result  is  a total  of  42,483 

employment  opportunities.  Stated  another  way,  more  than  42,000  jobs 
across  the  State  were  attributable  to  SUNY's  community  colleges.  This 
figure  was  approximately  1,000  greater  than  the  1987  findings  even 

though  the  recommended  multiplier  decreased  markedly  (40.1  to  30.6). 

Findings:  Average  Economic  Impact  on  Sponsor  Areas 

The  model  was  also  used  to  estimate  the  economic  impact  of  each 
SUNY  community  college  (N«30)  on  its  sponsor  area.  Calculations  were 
performed  as  outlined  in  Appendix  D.  Of  the  total  in-state  direct 

expenditures  by  community  colleges,  their  faculty  and  students,  50.1%, 

or  almost  $516  million,  are  spent  within. their  respective  sponsor  areas. 
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Listed  below  are  average  expenditures  within  a community  college  sponsor 


area : 

Average  College  Expenditures 
Average  Student  Expenditures 
Average  Employee  Expenditures 
AVERAGE  DIRECT  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


$ 6,546,236 
$16,031,257 
$ 5,548,387 

$28,748,798 


ERIC 


On  average,  nearly  $29  million  was  spent  by  a community  college, 
its  employees  and  its  students,  within  the  sponsor  areas,  an  $8,5 
million  increase  since  the  last  study.  Of  these  average  expenditures, 
student  expenditures  accounted  for  57%  of  the  economic  impact  on  sponsor 
areas,  college  expenditures  accounted  for  23%  and  employee  expenditures 
accounted  for  20%.  During  the  past  three  years,  the  percentage  of  the 
total  accounted  for  by  student  expenditures  decreased  6%,  college 
expenditures  increased  by  4%  and  employee  expenditures  increased  2%. 

A multiplier  of  1.7  (based  on  information  from  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Economic  Development)  was  applied  to  the  total  average 
direct  impact  in  order  to  account  for  respending  of  the  original 
expenditure. 

AVERAGE  TOTAL  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 

1.7  X $28,748,798  - $47,813,996 

On  average,  a business  volume  of  nearly  $48  million  was  generated  within 
a sponsor  area  by  the  expenditures  of  a community  college,  its  employees 
and  students.  This  reflects  an  $11  million  increase  since  the  previous 

s tudy . 

Sponsor  Contributions.  Sponsor  contributions  included  local  tax 
and  chargeback  revenues.  because  of  size  and  location,  local  sponsor 
contributions  ranged  from  about  $2.1  million  to  more  chan  $36  million. 
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The  average  sponsor  revenue  was  $3,830,961.  On  average,  che  ratio  of 
each  sponsor  dollar  to  total  economic  impact  was  1:7.31,  ranging  from 
$2  82  to  $13.06,  depending  on  number  of  variables  associated  with  each 


college  and  service  area. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  AVERAGE  SPONSOR  AID  TO  AVERAGE  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


$7.31 


Average 

Local 

Economic 

Impact 


Job  Opportunities . The  existence  and  expenditures  of  a community 
college  within  a sponsor  area  results  in  the  creation  of  new  jobs  as 
result  of  the  economic  activity.  When  the  employment  multiplier  was 
applied  to  the  average  direct  economic  impact,  the  result  was  an 
estimate  of  879.7  jobs  created,  on  average,  in  each  sponsor  area.  Each 
college,  on  average,  had  536.4  existing  full-time  equivalent  jobs.  This 
resulted  in  a finding  of  average  total  employment  opportunities 
attributable  to  the  college  of  1,416  jobs  in  each  sponsor  area.  Stated 
another  way,  on  average,  for  each  existing  job  at  a community  college, 
1.64  additional  jobs  were  created  within  the  community. 

Summary 


This  projecc  used  che  economic  impact  model  previously  used  in  che 
1987  study  co  escimace  che  economic  impacc  of  Scace  Universicy  of  New 
York  community  colleges  on  the  State  and  sponsor  areas.  Multipliers 
were  adjusted  based  on  advice  from  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
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Economic  Development  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Using  1989-90 
data  from  each  community  college,  calculations  of  each  component  of  the 
model  were  performed  resulting  in  the  findings  as  shown  below. 

The  SUNY  community  colleges  generated  an  economic  impact  in  New 
York  State  as  follows: 

q* Almost  $1  billion  of  the  State's  economy  was  a direct  result 
of  spending  by  SUNY's  community  colleges,  their  students  and 
their  employees. 

•'A  business  volume  or  economic  impact  of  nearly  $2  billion  was 
generated  by  expenditures  of  SUNY's  community  colleges,  their 
students  and  their  employees. 

•The  ratio  of  total  economic  impact  to  total  revenues  from  all 
sources  was  2.6  to  1. 

•The  ratio  of  statewide  economic  impact  to  State  aid  was  8.03 

to  1. 

•aMore  than  42,000  jobs  were  attributable  to  the  existence  and 
expenditures  of  SUNY's  community  colleges. 

The  impact  on  sponsor  areas  was: 

• More  than  50%  of  expenditures  by  community  colleges,  faculty 
and  students  were  within  their  respective  sponsor  areas. 

• Student  expenditures  accounted  for  57%,  college  expenditures 
for  22%  and  employee  expenditures  for  21%  of  the  direct 
economic  impact. 

« Nearly  $29  million  was  spenc  by  the  "average"  communicy  col- 
lege, its  employees  and  students  within  the  sponsor  area. 

o On  average,  a business  volume  of  nearly  $48  million  was  gen- 
erated within  a sponsor  area  by  the  expenditures  of  the 
college,  its  students  and  employees. 

•On  average,  the  ratio  of  total  economic  impact  to  each  dollar 
of  sponsor  revenue  was  7.31  to  1. 

e On  average,  the  existence  of  che  college  accounted  for  more 
than  1,400  jobs  within  each  sponsor  area  of  the  community. 

The  findings  of  a ratio  of  economic  impact  to  State  aid  of  8.03  to 
1 was  conservative  compared  to  results  of  studies  done  in  other 
states.11  The  differences  were  primarily  caused  by  use  of  smaller 
multipliers  and  conservative  estimates  of  components  of  employee 
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expenditures.  Still  the  findings  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  SUNY 
community  colleges  can  be  viewed  as  an  economic  entity,  one  that 
contributes  to  economic  development  much  like  other  segments  of  the 
economy. 

Readers  must  remember  that  the  more  important  benefits,  increased 
earning  power  associated  with  increased  levels  of  education,  and  an 
improved  quality  of  life,  have  not  been  included  in  this  study.  The 
investment  in  developing  human  capital  provides  the  most  important 
return  to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Making  higher  education  and 

technical  skill  training  readily  available  to  all  citizens  of  New  York 
State  remains  the  main  job  of  the  community  colleges.  That  they  also 
have  a significant  economic  impact  further  reinforces  the  wisdom  of 
public  investment  in  this  unique  educational  system. 
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APPENDIX  A 


UPDATE  SURVEY I ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF 
SUMY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

December  1990 


In  1987,  Che  Two  Year  College  Development  Center  and  State 
University  ofNew  York  Office  of  Community  Colleges  undertook  a 
study  to  determine  the  statewide  and  local  economic  impact  of 
SUNY  community  colleges.  Given  the  changes  in  the  economy  and 
fiscal  climate  within  New  York  State  over  the  past  three  years, 
we  feel  that  an  update  of  the  economic  impact  is  warranted. 

The  model  used  in  the  original  effort  (Ryan  1983)  will  also 
be  used  in  this  replication.  Directions  and  suggestions  are 
provided  for  each  segment  of  information  needed.  1989-90  data 
should  be  used  as  the  information  source. 

We  hope  all  community  colleges  will  participate  so  that  the 
results  will  have  maximum  utility.  We  plan  to  have  the  report 
completed  by  early  March.  In  addition,  each  college  will  be 
provided  with  its  local  sponsor  impact  results  if  requested. 

Please  return  the  completed  form  by  January  18,  1991  to: 

Dr.  Gene  M.  Winter,  Director 
Two-Year  College  Devleopment  Center 
University  at  Albany 
135  Western  Avenue,  Husted  208 
Albany,  New  York  12222 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


College:  

Sponsor  County (ies):  

Name/Title  of  Person  Completing  Survey: 


Phone  Number:  ( ) 


629 


of  Information 


-reformation  Requested 
1.  College  expenditure: 

$ 


pirect^  ons /Source 

Includes  total  college  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1990,  but  excludes  the  following: 

a.  all  salaries  paid  to  employees 
bl  all  internal  transfers  (that 
are  not  then  expended  extern- 
ally) 

c.  all  taxes 

Source:  Use  1989-90  fiscal  year 
audit  or  Fiscal  Year  1990  HEGIS 
Financial  Report,  line  for  "total 
current  fund  operating  expenditures 
and  mandatory  transfers,"  minus  ex- 
clusions listed  above,  and  plug  any 
expenditures  for  building  projects, 
capital,  acquisitions,  etc. 


2.  Total  Expenditures 
for  Student  Activi 
ties : 

$_ 


Includes  athletic  expenditures  and 
programs  generated  by  fees,  admis- 
sions and  fund-raising  activities 
of  clubs  and  organizations.  Source 
should  be  Student  Activities  Office. 


3.  Percentage  of  col- 
lege expenditures 
spent : 

a.  in  sponsor  area 

% 

b.  in  New  York  State 


% 


c.  out-of-state 

% 


There  are  two  methods  of  deriving 
this  information  from  college 
business  records: 

First,  identify  expenditures  by 
addresses  of  vendors; 


Then,  either  calculate  actual  total 
expenditures  in  a)  county(ies) 
in  the  college's  sponsor  area; 

b)  in  New  York  State;  and 

c)  out-of-state  for  fiscal 
1989-90; 


QS 

Examine  chree  months  of  activity 

(in  three  different  quarters) 
to  determine  average  percent- 
age spent  in:  a)  sponsor  area, 
b)  in-State  and  c)  out-of- 
state  . 


best  copy  available 


information  Requested 


Directions/Source  of  Information 


4.  Number  of  college 
employees : 

a.  full-time: 

b.  part-time: 

c.  TOTAL  NUMBER: 

d.  FTE  for  above: 


Use  end  of  1989  calendar  year  pay- 
roll records,  U-2  submissions,  or 
1989-90  annual  budget  and  data  to 
determine  all  college  employees 
during  1989.  Include  all  employ- 
ees, professional  and  non-profes- 
sional . 


5.  College  employees 
who  live: 

In  sponsor  county(les): 

a.  full-time:  

b.  part-time:  

c . TOTAL:  _ 

In  New  York  State: 

a0  full-time:  * 

b.  part-time:  

c.  TOTAL:  


Use  address  information  on  payroll 
records  or  in  college  directory. 

If  data  on  part-time  employees  are 
not  available,  assume  the  same  per- 
centage of  part-time  employees  live 
in  the  county  sponsor  area,  and  in 
New  York  State  as  full-time  employ- 
ees do. 


6.  Total  disposable  income 
available  to  college 
employees 

$ 


Use  appropriate  college  records  to 
determine  total  money  paid  directly 
to  all  college  employees,  including 
payments/deductions  for  employee 
benefits  but  excluding  a)  all  taxes 
withheld  (i.e.,  city,  state,  fed- 
eral, Social  Security)  and  b)  all 
mandatory  retirement  deductions. 


7.  Number  of  students: 

a.  full-time:  

b.  part-time:  

c.  TOTAL: 


This  should  be  available  on  HECIS 
forms,  state  reports  and/or  inter- 
nal audits.  Identify  both  full- 
time and  part-time  students  defined 
as  follows: 

a.  full-time  student:  enrolled  in 

12  or  more  credit  hours 

b.  part-time  students:  enrolled 

for  Less  chan  12  credit  hours. 


Information  Requested 


Direct ions /Source  of  Information 


8. 


Average  annual  college  - 
related  expenditures 
by  full-time  students: 


$ 


Use  financial  aid  schedules  for  the 
1989-90  academic  year  to  estimate 
nine -month  living  allowances  and 
book  costs  for  a single,  depend- 
ent, full-time  student  living  at 
home.  F.xc lude  cost  of  tuition  and 
fees . 


9.  Average  annual  college - 
related  expenditures 
by  part-time  students: 

$ 


Use  Che  same  financial  aid  schedule 
specified  in  #8  above  to  estimate 
the  nine -month  costs  only  for  books, 
college -related  supplies  and  trans- 
portation to  and  from  classes  for  a 
part-time  student  (assume  6 credit 
hours).  Exclude  cost  of  tuition  and 
fees . 


10.  Revenue  from  students: 

$ 

Revenue  from  sponsor: 

$ 

Chargeback  revenue : 

$. 

State  aid: 

$_ 


Available  from  appropriate  1989-90 
college  records. 


Revenue  from  other 
sources  within  the 
State : 

$ 

Revenue  from  out -of 
state  sources: 

$ 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


O 

ERLC 


> n o 
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APPENDIX  B 


Components  of  the 
Economic  impact  Model 


College  Expenditures 

Operating  expenditures  (echxfmg 
salaries,  wages  and  taxes) 


& 

Employee  Expenditures 

Disposable  income  spent  on  retail 
sales  and  average  rental  expen- 
ditures by  non-home  owners 

& 


Student  Expenditures 

College  related  expenditures 
entuding  tuition  and  fees 


( Multiplier  ^ 

( .0000306) 

/ 


Total 

Economic 

Impact 


o 

ERIC 


> o ty 
1 O o 


best  copy  available 


APPENDIX  C 


Employee  Factor 

Reference  Chart  I 

A 

B 

C. 

Non-housing 

In~County 

Estimates 

County 
Percentage 
Who  Rent 

Estimated  for 
1990  - County 
Mean  Rent 

New  York  State 

51.4% 

$425 

New  York  City: 

35.6% 

76.6% 

432 

Bronx 

24.9% 

85.4% 

395 

Kings 

27.0% 

76.6% 

401 

Manhattan 

51.7% 

92.2% 

484 

Queens 

28.7% 

61.9% 

308 

Richmond 

34.7% 

39.1% 

464 

Rest  of  State: 

31.5% 

403 

Albany 

71.4% 

43.9% 

379 

Allegany 

39.7% 

25.5% 

271 

Broome 

59.9% 

34.6% 

354 

Cattaraugus 

48.7% 

26.4% 

267 

Cayuga 

48.0% 

28.9% 

324 

Chautauqua 

51.2% 

29.2% 

306 

Chemung 

63.9% 

30.5% 

332 

Chenango 

46.5% 

25.5% 

312 

Clinton 

72.5% 

36.6% 

354 

Column  A - Total  Recall  Sales  per  County  + Effective  Buying  Income 
(or  disposable  income) 

Source:  S & MM/ 1990  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Column  B 


Percent  of  Renter-Occupied  Housing  Units 

Source:  New  York  State  Statistical  Yearbook  1989-90 


Column  C - 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

o 

ERIC 


Average  Rent  per  County  - Estimated  for  1990  from  trend  data 
found  in: 

Current  Housing  Reports  0150-87,  Annual  Housing  Survey. 

1985  - Table  4-13  and  1987  Table  4-13;  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  - Bureau  of  Census;  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  - Office  of  Policy  Development  and 
Research 

Ho>lslng  Reports  0150-87;  Annual  Housing  Survey: 

1980  Part  F;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  - Bureau  of  Census; 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  - Office  of 
Policy  Development  and  Research. 


Q n .< 


A 


Non-housing 

In-county 

Estimates 

Columbia 

45.4% 

Cortland 

71.3% 

Delaware 

67.8% 

Dutchess 

53.8% 

Erie 

52.5% 

Essex 

63.1% 

Franklin 

61.2% 

Fulton 

54.2% 

Genesee 

58.2% 

Greene 

58.8% 

Hamilton 

51.7% 

Herkimer 

49.7% 

Jefferson 

82.9% 

Lewis 

32.9% 

Livingston 

48.4% 

Madison 

48.1% 

Monroe 

54.0% 

Montgomery 

47.7% 

Nassau 

51.1% 

Niagara 

53.3% 

Oneida 

57.8% 

Onondaga 

59.4% 

Ontario 

69.3% 

Orange 

62.1% 

B 

C 

County 
Percentage 
Who  Rent 

Estimated  for 
1990  - County 
Mean  Rent 

29.7% 

$316 

35.7% 

332 

25.9% 

304 

33.5% 

452 

37.4% 

314 

25.6% 

310 

29.7% 

394 

28.3% 

249 

26.7% 

356 

27.2% 

320 

18.2% 

249 

28.4% 

249 

31.6% 

306 

19.7% 

253 

27.5% 

348 

25.8% 

332 

36.7% 

427 

33.1% 

215 

21.1% 

634 

31.2% 

330 

34.7% 

304 

38.2% 

364 

26.9% 

368 

34.3% 

431 

635 


A 

B 

C 

Non-housing 

In-county 

Estimates 

County 
Percentage 
Who  Rent 

Estimated  for 
1990  - County 
Mean  Rent 

Orleans 

30.3% 

25.2% 

$334 

Oswego 

41.0% 

26.9% 

342 

Otsego 

68.7% 

28.9% 

326 

Putnam 

34.2% 

20.4% 

569 

Rensselaer 

43.9% 

36.8% 

308 

Rockland 

35.4% 

29.1% 

597 

St.  Lawrence 

62.9% 

28.2% 

302 

Saratoga 

53.6% 

27.4% 

368 

Schenectady 

53.0% 

33.1% 

344 

Schoharie 

45.7% 

23.9% 

322 

Schuyler 

45.6% 

19.8% 

312 

Seneca 

40.8% 

24.5% 

340 

Steuben 

53.6% 

25.3% 

312 

Suffolk 

51.4% 

20.1% 

601 

Sullivan 

57.1% 

31.8% 

365 

Tioga 

45.7% 

20.3% 

318 

Tompkins 

49.7% 

44.8% 

423 

Ulster 

58.4% 

31.3% 

399 

Warren 

79.8% 

31.9% 

334 

Washington 

45.0% 

24.6% 

298 

Wayne 

34.8% 

23.4% 

348 

Westchester 

41.6% 

47.6% 

541 

Wyoming 

42.9% 

24.2% 

310 

Yates 

42.9% 

23.6% 

310 
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Highlights  ( facts,  figures  of  SUNY  ) 


For  almost  50  years  in  providing  higher  education  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  SUNY  achieves  an  exceptional  balance  of  quality,  affordability,  and 
accessibility  within  the  reach  of  all  New  Yorkers. 

One-third  of  all  New  York  State  high  school  graduates  enroll  at  a SUNY 
campus. 

SUNYs  total  enrollment  is  close  to  half  of  all  college  students  in  the  New 
York  State.  Students  from  every  county  in  New  York  State  benefit  from 
SUNY’s  accessibility. 

SUNY’s  community  colleges  enroll  more  than  half  of  SUNY s student  body. 

SUNY  has  1 .4  million  graduates  staying  in  New  York  State  and 
contributing  to  the  State’s  economy.  They  represent  a diversity  of 
professions. 

SUNY  is  one  of  the  nation’s  most  diversified,  complex  and  largest 
comprehensive  public  university  having  64  campuses,  enrolling  more 
than  400,000  students,  and  conferring  approximately  76,000  degrees 
each  year. 

SUNY  offers  more  than  4,900  programs  of  study.  Almost  every  field  of 
academic  or  professional  study  is  offered  somewhere  within  the  system. 

In  1992-93,  over  $9.18  billion  of  the  New  York  State’s  economy  was  a 
direct  result  of  spending  by  SUNY,  its  employees,  students  and  visitors  in 
the  economic  activity  of  New  York  State.  This  effect  of  SUNY s spending 
activities  was  over  5.6  times  the  amount  of  the  state’s  $1.63  billion 
investment  in  SUNY  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

SUNY  expands  the  economy  by  attracting  ou-of-state  dollars  which  entered 
New  York  State  through  research  grants,  spending  by  non-resident  and 
foreign  students,  and  federal  student  assistance.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  over 
$983  million  entered  New  York  through  SUNY  from  outside  the  State. 

In  addition  to  SUNYs  direct  employment  of  78,997  people,  32,952 
additional  jobs  for  New  Yorkers  were  attributable  to  SUNY,  its  direct 
expenditures  and  spending  on  capital  projects  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

In  1993,  SUNY  employees  paid  an  estimated  $414  million  in  income, 


sales,  and  property  taxes  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

SUNY  students  spent  an  estimated  $2.2  billion  during  the  1992-93 
academic  year  for  off-campus  expenses  related  to  attendance. 

In  1993,  approximately  1.2  million  people  visited  SUNY’s  state-operated 
campuses  and  spent  an  estimated  $50  million  in  the  local  economy. 

Research  and  other  externally  funded  programs  at  SUNY  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  ten  years  to  a projected  $330  million  in  expenditures 
in  this  year.  More  than  7,000  sponsored  research  programs  conducted  by 
SUNY  faculty  directly  benefit  the  economic  development  of  the  regions. 
Research  activities  generated  jobs  for  more  them  8,000  New  York  residents. 

Since  1987,  SUNY’s  technology  transfer  program  has  consistently  ranked 
among  the  top  20  research  universities  and  moved  into  the  top  10  in 
issued  patents  of  U.S.  universities  engaging  in  significant  research  and 
development. 

SBDC  has  counseled  52,250  clients,  helped  clients  acquire  $355  million 
in  private  and  public  funding  for  businesses,  and  inturn,  these  businesses 
has  helped  create  almost  23,000  jobs.  SBDC  serves  a broad  cross-section 
of  New  York’s  400,000  small  businesses. 
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PREFACE 


This  economic  impact  study  is  designed  to  measure  much  of  the  annual 
economic  impact  of  the  SUNY  system  --  in  particular  the  state-operated  campuses 
and  community  colleges  --  on  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the 
information  will  reflect  and  make  more  understandable  the  complex 
interrelationship  between  SUNY  and  the  people  of  New  York.  We  hope  that  the 
net  effect  will  be  to  improve  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  SUNY  among 
all  of  the  university’s  constituencies. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


The  State  University  of  New  York  (SUNY)  is  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
diversified,  complex  and  largest  comprehensive  public  university  system.  Born 
of  the  vision  for  broad  access  and  based  upon  the  state’s  higher  education 
tradition  and  the  rich  diversity,  the  State  University  of  New  York  was  dedicated 
on  March  12,  1948  as  a university  of  the  people.  The  history  of  SUNY  reveals  the 
development  of  a most  unusual  higher  education  institution.  At  its  founding  in 
1948,  the  University  comprised  32  colleges  which  had  acted  independently  of 
each  other,  but  whose  histories  of  service  dated  as  far  back  as  1816.  As  the 
nation’s  largest  comprehensive  university  system,  today  SUNY  is  composed  of  29 
state-operated  campuses  that  consist  of  4 university  centers  (2  with  health 
science  centers);  13  university  colleges;  2 stand-alone  health  science  centers;  6 
two-year  colleges  of  technology  (2  of  these  also  focus  on  agriculture)  and  1 upper- 
division  institute  of  technology;  and  3 specialized  colleges.  SUNY  also 
encompasses  5 statutory  colleges  (4  at  Cornell  University  and  1 at  Alfred 
University)  and  30  community  colleges.  These  64  campuses  cover  all 
geographical  areas  of  New  York  State,  from  the  completely  rural  to  the  strictly 
urban.  Some  campuses  have  multiple  sites  and  occupy  several  hundred  acres, 
while  others  are  small  and  self-contained.  They  attract  a variety  of  students,  from 
those  who  thrive  on  the  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities  available  in 
metropolitan  areas,  to  those  who  prefer  the  personal  attention  and  recognition 
offered  by  a more  intimate  environment. 

In  less  than  a half  century  of  existence  as  a state  university  system,  SUNY 
has  become  a diversified  yet  integrated  system,  offering  a full  range  of  academic 
programs  from  certificates  to  post-doctoral  work.  Almost  every  field  of  academic 
or  professional  study  is  offered  somewhere  within  the  system,  meeting  the  needs 
of  an  increasingly  diverse  population.  SUNY’s  64  campuses  have  a total 
enrollment  of  over  400,000  students  --  more  than  40  percent  of  the  state’s  higher 
education  student  population.  By  its  46th  year,  SUNY  has  conferred  more  than 
1 .4  million  degrees.  Its  state-operated  campuses,  hospitals,  Community  Colleges, 
Research  Foundation,  University- wide  programs,  and  Central  Administration 
employed  a total  of  78,997  people,  more  than  most  corporations  and  in  a far 
greater  range  of  activities.  SUNY  operated  in  over  500  locations,  including  64 
campuses,  55  other  locations  offering  complete  programs,  30  extension  centers, 
and  414  extension  sites,  experiment  stations,  and  projects  abroad  involving  more 
than  24  countries. 

Research  and  advanced  graduate  and  professional  studies  are  conducted 
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primarily  through  the  four  University  Centers  at  Albany,  Binghamton,  Buffalo 
and  Stony  Brook.  Each  Center  confers  baccalaureate,  master’s,  doctoral  and 
professional  degrees,  although  there  is  considerable  differentiation  and 
specialization  among  the  four  campuses.  Together,  the  four  centers  offer  1,056 
programs.  In  the  1993  academic  year  there  were  45,878  students  enrolled  at  the 
bachelor’s  level;  8,442  at  the  master’s  level;  8,836  in  doctoral  programs  and  2,247 
in  the  first  professional  study.  Campus  enrollments  range  from  1 1 ,966  to  25,362. 

Recognized  nationally  as  leaders  in  undergraduate  instruction,  SUNYs  13 
University  Colleges  conduct  programs  of  academic  study  through  the  master’s 
degree  in  a wide  range  of  liberal  arts  and  professional  disciplines.  The  campuses 
together  offer  some  980  baccalaureate  and  365  master’s  level  programs  and  have 
deep  roots  in  teacher  education.  Campus  enrollments  range  from  3,949  to 
12,109. 

SUNY  offers  courses  of  study  in  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  nursing, 
social  work  and  the  allied  professions  to  some  7,789  students  through  its  free 
standing  Health  Science  Centers  at  Brooklyn  and  Syracuse  and  the  Health 
Science  components  of  the  University  Centers  at  Buffalo  and  Stony  Brook.  The 
medical  programs  at  these  four  institutions  collectively  produce  more  physicians 
than  all  but  two  other  U.S.  universities. 

SUNYs  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Technology  have  revised  their 
curricula  to  emphasize  the  shift  of  the  nation’s  economy  from  an  agricultural  to 
an  industrial  base.  Overall,  agricultural  studies  now  represent  a substantially 
smaller  share  of  the  curriculum  and  the  colleges  have  further  responded  to 
societal  change  by  developing  new  and  innovative  programs  in  public  and  human 
services  as  well  as  high  level  technological  offerings.  Enrollments  range  from 
2,278  to  8,800. 

Four  SUNY  institutions  have  been  designated  Specialized  Colleges.  The 
College  of  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry  offers  undergraduate  upper 
division  and  graduate  work  leading  to  degree  opportunities  through  the  doctorate. 
The  Maritime  College  prepares  qualified  young  men  and  women  to  become 
licensed  deck  and  engineering  officers  in  the  American  Merchant  Marine  through 
12  bachelor  degree  programs  and  one  at  the  master’s  level.  The  College  of 
Optometry  curriculum  equally  emphasizes  the  basic  sciences  and  clinical 
experience,  producing  professional  optometric  practitioners.  The  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Utica/ Rome  has  the  major  objective  of  providing  upper  division 
technology  programs  for  transfer  students  and  for  graduates  of  two-year  colleges. 
Enrollments  at  the  four  campuses  range  from  266  to  2,550. 

SUNY’s  five  Statutory  Colleges,  located  on  the  campuses  of  two  private 
universities,  are  publicly  supported  in  part  and  are  governed  through  a 
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cooperative  arrangement  between  the  SUNY  Trustees  and  the  governing  boards 
of  the  parent  institutions.  Four  are  located  at  Cornell  University;  the  fifth,  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Ceramics,  is  located  at  Alfred  University.  These 
campuses  offer  a number  of  specializations  leading  to  bachelor’s,  master’s  and 
doctoral  degrees. 

The  thirty  locally-cosponsored  Community  Colleges  under  SUNY  offer 
programs  that  are  directly  and  immediately  job-related  as  well  as  two-year  degree 
programs  that  serve  as  a job-entry  educational  experience  and/or  a transfer 
opportunity  to  a baccalaureate  degree  at  a senior  campus.  The  community 
colleges  offer  programs  for  all  persons  within  their  sponsorship  areas  who  can 
benefit  from  their  educational  services.  Enrollments  range  from  1 ,643  to  22,369. 

An  integral  part  of  the  SUNY’  mission  is  to  provide  all  citizens  with 
opportunities  for  advanced  education.  SUNY’s  program  for  the  educationally  and 
economically  disadvantaged,  consisting  of  Educational  Opportunity  Programs 
(EOP)  and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  (EOC),  offers  a variety  of  curricula 
to  prepare  students  for  college-level  work  or  to  provide  them  with  specialized  skills 
for  entrance  into  the  job  market.  In  the  past  two  decades,  SUNY1  s EOP  and  EOC 
programs  have  helped  make  education  a viable  option  for  more  than  3 10,000  New 
York  State  residents  who  might  otherwise  not  have  benefited  from  higher 
education.  This  program  has  become  a model  for  delivering  better  learning 
opportunities  to  young  people  and  adults  traditionally  bypassed  by  higher 
education. 

The  Graduate  Education  and  Research  Initiative  (GRI),  designed  to  advance 
SUNY  into  the  cadre  of  top-ranked  research  universities  and  doctoral  granting 
institutions  nationwide,  is  a critical  investment  in  New  York’s  future.  GRI 
established  a priority  for  campuses  to  develop  centers  of  excellence  tied  to  the 
research  needs  of  their  regions.  Such  centers  not  only  increase  SUNY’s  relative 
research  strengths  and  its  subsequent  ability  to  attract  funding,  but  also  better 
align  research  capabilities  with  the  needs  of  New  York  State. 

The  New  York  State  Small  Business  Development  Center  (NYS/SBDC) 
Central  Office,  administered  by  SUNY,  includes  19  Small  Business  Development 
Regional  Centers  and  7 Outreach  Offices  throughout  the  State.  These  regional 
centers  are  conveniently  located  on  the  campuses  of  SUNY  and  SUNY s higher 
education  partners:  CUNY  and  private  universities.  Through  this  statewide 

network,  the  SBDC  serves  a broad  cross-section  of  New  York’s  approximately 
400,000  small  businesses.  Since  1984,  the  SBDC  has  provided  one-to-one 
counseling,  training,  research,  and  business  information  to  more  than  52,250 
individual  clients,  helping  new  or  at-risk  businesses  to  acquire  over  $355  million 
in  public  and  private  funding,  making  it  possible  for  them  to  grow  and  modernize. 
In  turn,  these  businesses  have  helped  create  almost  23,000  jobs  in  New  York 
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State.  In  1992,  the  NYS/SBDC  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Research  Network, 
a nationwide  on-line  clearinghouse  for  business  information  and  research.  The 
Research  Network  collects  a wide  variety  of  information  and  resources  of 
relevance  to  small  business,  which  enables  it  to  respond  to  various  kinds  of 
inquiries  from  SBDCs. 

Economic  development  is  an  integral  part  of  SUNY’s  teaching,  research  and 
service  mission.  Its  41  Economic  Development  Centers  (EDC)  offer  tailor-made 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  companies  in  their  areas,  offering 
programs  at  the  campus  or  at  company  locations.  A wide  variety  of  activities  are 
offered  to  meet  the  perceived  economic  development  needs  of  their  regions  for 
companies  of  all  sizes.  EDCs  constantly  work  with  business  and  industry  in  their 
areas,  providing  help  and  access  to  SUNY’s  resources  to  business,  industry  and 
local  government. 

SUNY  also  contributes  to  economic  development  through  technology 
transfer,  the  creation  of  incubator  facilities  to  foster  high-tech  industries  and 
efforts  to  maximize  the  rate  at  which  university  research  and  inventions  can  be 
transferred  to  industry  for  further  development  or  commercialization.  The 
Research  Foundation’s  Office  of  Technology  Transfer  assists  University  faculty 
who  have  ideas  of  potential  commercial  merit  in  the  complex  process  of  patent 
and  licensing  negotiation,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  as  an  access  point  for  New 
York  business  and  industry  interested  in  benefitting  from  University  technology. 
Today,  SUNY  ranks  in  the  top  twenty  universities  nationwide  in  technology 
transfer. 

SUNY  provides  leadership  and  direction  in  workforce  education  programs 
for  New  York  business  and  industry.  It  provides  the  training  and  educational 
assistance  necessary  to  the  new  demands  as  well  as  providing  more  traditional 
workplace  skills.  SUNY  has  created  the  Workforce  Institute  in  order  to  foster 
collaborations  among  campuses  to  meet  the  new  training  demands  of  the  high 
performance  work  organization.  In  addition,  SUNY  collaborates  with  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Economic  Development  through  the  Strategic  Training 
Partnership  for  Industrial  Modernization  to  support  and  facilitate  regional 
educational  initiatives  in  the  introduction  of  new  workpalce  systems. 

The  New  York  State  Office  of  Rural  Affairs  has  established  a network  of 
Rural  Services  Institutes  (RSI)  at  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  state. 
There  are  15  RSIs  located  at  SUNY  campuses.  Established  to  provide  technical 
and  other  supportive  assistance  to  various  rural  organizations  and  local 
governments,  each  RSI  provides  a wide  range  of  services  in  such  areas  as 
computer  and  software  usage,  economic  development  and  planning,  environment, 
grant  writing,  tourism  diagnostic  and  counseling  services,  etc. 
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Teaching,  research,  and  service  projects  by  SUNY  faculty  respond  to  a wide 
array  of  imperatives,  especially  those  identified  as  priority  areas  in  New  York 
State’s  needs  agenda.  These  include  healthcare,  economic  development,  social 
services,  public  education,  and  environmental  conservation.  SUNY  is  also  forging 
economic,  academic,  scientific,  and  technological  connections  in  countries  around 
the  world.  Faculty  are  active  in  the  international  arena,  leading  programs  in  Asia, 
South  America,  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Assisting  businesses,  providing 
healthcare,  ananlyzing  protein  structure,  studying  earthquakes,  designing 
computer  chips,  protecting  the  world’s  rain  forests,  developing  vaccines, 
pioneering  programs  to  educate  students  --  these  are  but  a few  of  the  multitude 
of  projects  in  which  SUNY  investigators  are  involved. 

The  international  activities  of  the  SUNY  Central  Office  of  International 
Programs  (OIP)  currently  coordinates  nearly  200  overseas  academic  programs  and 
exchanges  and  90  academic  disciplines  in  some  43  countries.  These  campus- 
administered  programs  provide  important  exposure  abroad  for  the  State  of  New 
York  and  can  assist  New  York  State  companies  with  access  to  international 
markets.  Moreover,  these  activities  offer  a challenging  cross  cultural  academic 
experience  to  students,  faculty  and  researchers  and  keep  them  in  close  contact 
with  foreign  governments,  donor  agencies,  major  resource  centers,  and  other 
internationally  oriented  institutions  of  higher  education  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Current  projects  include  the  fields  of  private  sector  development, 
public  administration,  legislative  assistance,  and  science  and  technology. 

In  addition  to  the  large  student  population,  SUNY  also  reflects  the  diversity 
of  the  society  it  serves  and  is  enrolling  African,  Asian,  Hispanic  and  Native 
American  students  at  a faster  rate  than  either  the  state  or  the  nation  as  a whole. 
Besides,  a total  of  8,078  foreign  students  from  149  countries  study  on  SUNY 
campuses  throughout  the  state.  These  students  are  highly  qualified  in  their 
academic  fields  and  contribute  an  important  cross  cultural  component  to  the  on- 
campus  instructional  programs  and  to  the  state  economy  as  well. 

SUNY  has  achieved  excellence  in  undergraduate  education,  graduate 
education,  and  research.  SUNY  advances  and  serves  as  the  catalyst  in  research, 
health  care,  business  and  economic  development,  training  and  services  for  the 
betterment  of  New  York  and  the  nation,  and  transitions  from  one  mode  of  life  or 
career  to  another.  SUNY  can  be  described  as  a microcosm  of  diversify,  as 
exemplified  by  the  range  and  breadth  of  the  mission  of  its  institutions;  the 
location  and  size  of  its  campuses;  the  number  and  types  of  degrees  conferred  by 
its  colleges  and  universities;  the  ethnic  and  cultural  mix  of  its  faculty  and 
students;  and  the  variety  of  its  research,  training,  and  public  service 
contributions  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  State,  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  globed 
community.  From  serving  a full  range  of  students  at  every  level  of  higher 
education  to  serving  businesses,  public  service  agencies,  and  cultural 
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organizations  in  innovative  and  creative  ways,  SUNY  has  in  a relatively  short  time 
demonstrated  its  determination  to  emerge  as  one  of  the  country’s  top  public 
university  systems  in  research,  education,  and  public  service. 


I.  THE  UNIVERSITY'S  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


It  is  perhaps  the  most  universally  accepted  and  unquestioned  assumption  in 
all  of  public  finance  that  state  governments  subsidize  their  public  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Yet,  the  subsidy  may  actually  run  the  other  way:  from  the 
university  to  the  public  treasury.  At  least  in  New  York,  the  state  government  is 
actually  making  a healthy  profit  on  every  dollar  it  invests  in  its  public  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

The  value  of  the  educational  programs,  research  and  service  provided  by 
SUNY  has  long  been  widely  recognized.  Much  less  understood  and  less  well 
known  is  the  SUNY’s  major  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Yet, 
like  the  traditional  manufacturing  firms,  high  technology  enterprises  and  service 
industries  that  are  at  the  heart  of  the  state’s  economy,  SUNY  is  a true  engine  of 
economic  development  and  job  creation.  It  offers  substantial  economic  benefits, 
assure  a steady  stream  of  visitors  and  supply  a continuously  renewed  pool  of 
talent  to  replenish  the  workforce.  SUNY  emerges  as  a vital  contributor  to  the 
new  global  economy  on  which  the  economic  life  of  the  State  will  depend  in  the 
future.  The  vitality  of  SUNY  and  the  economy  of  the  State  of  New  York  are 
inextricably  bound  together. 

Economists  categorize  economic  impacts  as:  direct,  indirect,  and  induced 
impacts(multiplier  effects).  This  study  is  consistent  with  other  economic  impact 
studies  in  assuming  that  the  total  economic  impact  of  a university  includes  both 
direct  and  multiplier  effects.  The  methodology  used  in  this  study  identifies  the 
amount  of  money  that  SUNY  puts  to  the  economy  of  New  York  State  and  applies 
a multiplier  for  the  state.  The  most  illustrative  way  to  express  the  impact  on  the 
economy  of  New  York  State  is  to  look  at  the  total  amount  of  dollars  that  are 
generated  by  the  spendings,  the  tax  revenues,  and  the  out-of-state  revenues  of 
SUNY,  its  employees,  students  as  well  as  the  visitors  to  the  campuses  through  the 
economy.  SUNY  represents  a major  economic  partner  to  New  York  State  and 
produces  a significant  return  on  the  investment  made  by  the  State  of  New  York. 
Impressive  though  the  numbers  in  this  report  are,  they  are,  of  course,  an 
incomplete  picture  of  SUNY’s  impact.  SUNY’ s potential  impact  on  the  future  is 
represented  by  its  chief  mission  to  prepare  the  next  generation  of  business, 
education,  government  and  community  leaders  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  21st 
century. 

The  direct  economic  impacts  include  1)  SUNY’s  purchases  from  the 
businesses  in  the  State  of  New  York,  university’s  capital  improvement  and 
construction,  expenditures  of  employees,  students,  and  visitors  to  the  campus, 
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2)  job  creation  for  New  York  residents,  3)  contribution  to  state  tax  revenue,  and 
4)  attraction  of  out-of-state  revenues. 

According  to  the  payroll  records,  about  $2,263  million  of  SUNY  employees’ 
salaries,  wages  and  benefits  is  spendable  income  (that  is,  after  taxes  and  other 
deductions)  in  1992-93.  SUMY’S  404,065  students  spent  over  $2,224  million  on 
off-campus  housing,  food,  transportation,  books  and  supplies,  and  other  living 
expenses.  An  estimated  1,250,000  visitors  came  to  SUNY  ’s  state-operated 
campuses  (as  student  family  members  and  friends,  attendees  and  audiences  for 
conferences,  workshops,  seminars,  sports,  arts  and  some  special  events)  and 
spent  over  $50  million  on  food,  lodging,  transportation,  and  other  miscellaneous 
items.  A conservative  spending  multiplier  1.64  recommended  by  the  New  York 
Department  of  Economic  Development  was  used  to  account  for  the  additional 
business  volume  that  results  from  from  the  respending  that  occurs  following  the 
original  expenditure.  Conservatively  estimated,  these  expenditures  expanded  the 
economy  of  New  York  State  by  $9. 18  billion  in  1992-93. 

SUNY  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  provides 
direct  employment  to  78,997  people  and  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
32,952  additional  jobs  were  created  for  New  York  residents  through  the  economic 
activities  of  SUNY.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  information  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Economic 
Development  that  30  additional  jobs  are  created  for  each  one  million  dollars  of 
direct  expenditure. 

Through  the  taxes  paid  by  its  employees,  students  and  visitors,  SUNY 
generated  significant  revenues  for  local  and  state  governments.  In  1993,  SUNY 
employees  paid  $116  million  state  income  tax,  $167  million  state  sales  tax,  and 
about  $131  million  local  property  tax.  The  spending  by  students  and  visitors 
resulted  in  about  $ 168  million  sales  tax  revenue  for  the  state.  These  taxes  added 
up  to  $582  million  of  New  York  State’s  tax  revenues  in  1993. 

SUNY  also  expands  the  state  economy  by  attracting  out-of-state  dollars  which 
enter  New  York  State  through  research  garants  and  contracts,  spending  by  out-of- 
state  and  foreign  students,  and  federal  student  assistance.  In  1993,  over  $983 
million  were  brought  into  the  state  economy  through  SUNY  from  outside  New 
York  State. 

Indirect  economic  impacts  are  those  that  come  to  New  York  State  as  a result 
of  the  presence  of  SUNY.  This  part  includes  accessible  and  affordable  quality 
education,  workforce  development,  sponsored  research,  private  giving,  and 
Research  Foundation  awards. 

The  induced  economic  impact  of  SUNY  was  derived  by  applying  an  economic 
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multiplier  to  the  expenditures  of  the  SUNY  community.  A number  of  possible 
general  multipliers  for  New  York  State  were  evaluated.  Sources  examined  include 
regional  multipliers  provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis,  in  their  Regional  Multipliers:  A User  Handbook  for  the 
Regional  Input-Output  Modeling  System  (RIMS  II)  (May  1986  and  May  1992),  and 
the  multiplier  report  ( 1990)  from  IMPLAN  provided  by  New  York  State  Department 
of  Economic  Development,  Research  and  Policy  Division.  A conservative 
multiplier  of  1.64  for  SUNY  related  expenditures  was  selected  in  cooperation  with 
the  Research  and  Policy  Division  of  NYS  Department  of  Economic  Development. 
This  means  that  one  dollar  in  expenditures  by  the  SUNY  community  in  New  York 
State  economy  will  generate  an  incremental  increase  of  1.64  in  total  economic 
activity  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Beyond  the  short-term  effects  of  SUNY’ s direct  spending  are  the  long-term 
economic  dividends  of  public  investments  in  the  university’s  teaching,  research 
and  service  programs  which  help  the  state  economy  by  saving  public  expenditures 
on  many  needed  services  and  by  enabling  the  recipients  of  the  services  to  lead 
richer  and  more  productive  lives.  It  is  impossible  to  put  a dollar  value  on  the 
returns  of  SUNY’ s indirect  economic  impacts,  but  there  can  be  no  challenge  to  the 
assertion  that  they  must  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the  total  impact  of 
SUNY  on  the  New  York  State  economy.  The  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens  are  improved  because  of  their  experiences  at  SUNY. 

Any  study  of  this  type  only  provides  estimates  of  the  real  economic  impact 
that  institutions  of  higher  education  have  on  a state.  The  exclusions  also  insure 
underestimation  of  the  actual  economic  impact.  This  economic  impact  study  is 
designed  to  measure  much  of  the  annual  economic  impact  of  the  SUNY  system  - 
- particularly  the  state-operated  campuses  and  its  community  colleges  --  as  an 
economic  entity  on  the  State  of  New  York.  It  provides  in  economic  terms  tangible 
evidence  of  the  economic  benefit  of  SUNY  to  New  York  State,  demonstrates  the 
excellent  return  New  York  has  received  on  its  past  investments  and  makes  case 
for  future  investments  in  SUNY.  This  information  can  then  be  shared  with  the 
public  in  a clear  and  concise  manner.  The  study  speaks  directly  to  our  target 
audiences  of  the  state  and  may  be  used  to  help  improve  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  SUNY  by  the  State. 
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IL  REVENUE  SOURCES 


SUNY  has  several  major  resources  in  support  of  activities  at  the  29  state- 
operated  campuses.  The  support  from  the  State  of  New  York  in  1992-93  amounts 
for  44.2%  of  the  total  funding  for  University  Operations.  The  Federal  government 
provided  1 1 . 1%  of  the  revenue,  predominantly  for  sponsored  research,  sponsored 
programs  and  various  student  aid  programs.  The  remaining  44.7%  comes  from 
a variety  of  sources  which  include  tuition  and  fees,  hospital  income,  private 
giving,  residence  halls,  etc.. 

Even  though  SUNY  is  New  York’s  State  University,  less  than  half  of  SUNY’s 
total  budget  actually  comes  from  the  state  funding.  State  appropriations  to  SUNY 
have  been  fluctuating  negatively  in  recent  years.  Listed  below  are  the  figures  of 
the  New  York  State  appropriations  to  SUNY  over  the  last  five  years. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  SUNY 


State-Operated  Campuses 


% 

Fiscal  Year:  (Millions  of  Dollars)  Change 

(1987-88  $ 1,544.8) 

1988- 89  $ 1,617.6  4.7 

1989- 90  $ 1,578.3  - 2.4 

1990- 91  $ 1,573.3  - 0.32 

1991- 92  $ 1,562.5  -0.68 

1992- 93  $1,631  4.38 


Community  Colleges 

College  Year 

(1987-88  $ 204.8) 


$ 217.4  6.2 

$ 246.3  13.3 


1988- 89 

1989- 90 


1990- 91  $ 264.4  7.3 

1991- 92  $ 255.5  - 3.4 

1992- 93  $ 252.4  - 1.2 


**  chart  1. 


Sources  of  Current  Operating  Revenue  of  the  State-Operated  Campuses  for 

Fiscal  Year  1992-93 

(July  1.  1992  - June  30.  1993) 


($  ’000) 


New  York  State 1 .63 1 .0 14 

Federal  Government 411,434 

Other  Government 21.646 

Tuition  and  Fees  567.924 

Sales  and  Services: 

University  Hospitals 519,089 

Educational  Activities 25,998 

Private  Gifts,  Grants  and  Contracts  ...  170,318 

Endowment  Income  10,985 

Other  Sources  12,795 

Sales  and  Services  of  Auxiliary  Enterprises: 

Residence  Halls  153,293 

Food  Service 106,845 

Other 60,816 

Total  Revenues 3,692,157 


**  chart  2. 
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Most  of  the  support  for  community  colleges  comes  from  three  sources:  State 
aid,  local  sponsor  revenue,  and  student  tuition.  The  support  from  the  State  of 
New  York  in  Fiscal  Year  93  amounted  for  29.4%  of  the  total  funding  for 
operations.  The  local  sponsors  provided  21.4%  of  the  revenue.  The  student 
tuition  totalled  up  to  33.5%.  The  revenues  in  lieu  of  sponsor’s  contribution  was 
7.3%.  The  Federal  government  provided  2.1%,  and  revenues  from  the  other 
sources  accounted  for  6.3%.  The  amounts  and  relationships  are  graphically 
presented  as  follows: 


Sources  of  All  Community  Colleges  Gross  Operating  Revenue 
For  College  Fiscal  Year  1992-93* 


($) 


State  Aid  252,436,305 

Local  Sponsors 184,080,673 

Student  Tuition  287,976,385 

Revenues  in  Lieu  of 

Sponsor’s  Contribution 62,968,565 

Federal  Aid 18,049,319 

Other 54,437,531 

Total  Revenues 859,948,778 


* Sept.  1,  1992  - Aug.31,  1993  is  the  fiscal  year  for  all  Community  Colleges 
except  July  1, 1992  - June  30, 1993  for  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology. 


**  chart 
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III.  DIRECT  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


Economists  categorize  economic  impacts  as:  direct,  indirect,  and  induced 
impacts  (multiplier  effects).  Direct  economic  impact  results  from  the  delivery  of 
all  services  related  to  SUMY’S  primary  mission  of  education,  research  and  service. 
The  direct  economic  benefits  that  SUNY  provides  to  the  State  of  New  York,  its 
businesses,  and  citizens  result  from  the  dollars  spent  and  circulated  into  the  state 
economy.  The  most  immediate  and  identifiable  economic  effects  can  be  seen  in 
spending,  jobs,  taxes,  and  out-of-state  revenues  brought  into  the  state,  which  can 
be  quantified  and  have  a direct  impact  on  the  state  economy. 


1.  Spending  in  the  State  of  New  York 


In  1992-93,  the  total  expenditure  of  SUMY’S  state-operated  campuses  was 
$3,680  million  in  which  $3,399  million  was  expended  for  operating  purposes  and 
$281  million  was  applied  to  debt  service  expenditures  from  operating  revenues. 
In  addition,  SUNY  had  an  expenditure  of  $178.1  million  for  construction  and 
rehabilitation.  Its  Community  Colleges  had  operating  expenditures  of  $854.8 
million  and  capital  expenditures  of  $7.3  million  in  the  college  fiscal  year  1993. 
The  largest  component  of  direct  university  expenditures  is  salaries  and  benefits. 
In  1993,  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  to  employees  of  the  state -operated 
campuses,  Statutory  Colleges,  SUNY  Central  Administration  and  University- wide 
programs  accounted  for  $ 1 ,990  million.  Salaries  and  fringe  benefits  to  employees 
of  the  Community  Colleges  came  to  $685.5  million.  The  Research  Foundation 
paid  $170  million  to  its  employees  as  salaries  and  wages.  All  these  payments 
totalled  up  to  $2,845.5  million. 


There  are  four  types  of  spending  generated  by  SUNY  which  affect  the  state 
economy:  university  spending,  employee  spending,  student  spending,  and  visitor 
spending. 


University  spending  here  mainly  refers  to  the  university  purchases,  capital 
improvement  and  construction.  SUNY  is  a major  purchaser  of  goods  and 
services  from  private  sector  businesses  in  New  York  State,  stimulating  additional 
economic  activity  with  every  purchase.  In  1992-93,  SUNYs  state-operated 
campuses  spent  $592  million,  its  Community  Colleges  spent  $275  million,  and 
the  Research  Foundation  spent  $46  million  for  supplies,  materials,  equipments, 


library  aqulsitions,  and  maintenance  and  operation  of  plant.  Since  most  of  this 
spending  was  within  New  York  State,  its  total  in-state  spending  — excluding 
payroll  expenditures  and  scholarships  — was  $913  million.  This  figure,  standing 
alone,  represents  a tremendous  annual  contribution  to  the  state  economy  by 
SUNY. 

SUNY s expenditures  for  construction  and  rehabilitation  are  another 
important  way  in  which  SUNY  stimulates  economic  activity  within  the  state. 
During  1992-93,  $ 158.8  million  was  expended  for  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  academic  facilities.  An  additional  $9.7  million  was  expended  to  equip  the  new 
facilities;  and  $9.6  million  was  expended  for  construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
residential  facilities.  The  capital  expenditures  of  the  30  Community  Colleges  was 
7.3  million.  The  total  expenditures  of  SUNY  for  construction  and  rehabilitation 
came  to  $185.4  million  in  1992-93. 


Employee  Spending.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  $2,845.5  million  was  paid  to 
SUNY  employees  for  salaries,  wages  and  benefits.  According  to  payroll  records, 
about  $2,263  million  of  this  is  spendable  income,  that  is,  after  taxes  and  other 
deductions.  In  fact,  this  $2,263  million  was  pumped  into  local  and  state 
economies  by  SUNY  employees  through  a variety  of  payments,  direct  purchases, 
savings  and  investments. 


Student  spending  is  a significant  factor  in  the  economic  impact  of  SUNY. 
Based  on  the  data  provided  by  the  Office  of  Access  Services  of  SUNY,  it  was 
estimated  that  during  1993  the  404,065  SUNY  students  spent  over  $2,224  million 
in  the  state  economy  in  which  $1,217  million  were  spent  by  students  of  the  state- 
operated  campuses  and  $1,007  million  by  students  of  the  Community  Colleges. 
This  includes  expenditures  for  off-campus  housing,  food,  transportation,  books 
and  supplies,  and  other  living  expenses,  which  are  expenditures  that  go  directly 
into  the  state  economy,  while  expenditures  for  on-campus  housing/food,  tuition 
and  fees  work  their  way  into  the  economy  in  a more  indirect  manner.  Through 
these  expenditures,  SUNY  students  expanded  the  communities’  economy. 


Visitor  Spending.  In  1992-93,  approximately  1,250,000  people  visited 
SUNY’s  state-operated  campuses  as  student  family  members  and  their  friends, 
attendees  and  audiences  for  conferences,  workshops,  seminars,  sports,  arts  and 
some  special  events.  It  is  estimated  conservatively  that  these  visitors  spent  over 
$50  million  on  food,  lodging,  transportation,  and  other  miscellaneous  items  which 
flowed  directly  into  the  state  economy. 
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As  a result  of  these  spending  activities,  just  over  $5.6  billion  ( excluding  the 
taxes  deducted  from  the  payroll  of  the  employees)  was  pumped  directly  into  the 
New  York  economy  in  1993.  This  in  turn  stimulated  economic  activity  within  the 
state  which  had  the  effect  of  doubling  the  impact  of  these  university  and 
university-related  expenditures.  The  combined  effect  of  university  spending 
activities  is  an  impressive  $9. 18  billion,  over  5.6  times  the  amount  of  the  State’s 
initial  investment  in  SUNY.  The  multiplier  used  here  assumes  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  directly  in  the  state  another  0.64  dollar  is  generated  and  spent  within 
the  state. 


** chart  for  spending 


2,  Jobs  for  New  York  Residents 


Sustained  employment  activity  contributes  directly  to  New  York’s  economic 
stability  and  tax  base.  SUNY  is  among  the  top  employers  of  New  York  State 
residents.  It  is  significant  that  approximately  1 1 1 ,949  non-student  jobs  for  New 
Yorkers  were  attributable  to  SUNY  and  its  direct  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

As  of  June  1993,  SUNY  provided  direct  employment  to  78,997  people  out 
of  which  the  state -operated  campuses  had  employees  of  47,601,  the  Community 
Colleges  had  22,997,  the  Research  Foundation  had  7,806,  and  the  Central 
Administration  and  the  University- wide  programs  had  593.  This  employment 
includes  the  full-time  and  part-time  personnel  employed  by  the  institution  for  at 
least  two  semesters,  three  quarters,  or  two  trimesters  of  the  1992-93  academic 
year. 

Direct  purchasing  and  capital  expenditures  are  the  main  ways  of  indirect 
employment  through  which  SUNY  creates  additional  jobs  for  the  New  York  State. 
These  expenditures  by  SUNY  created  a multiplier  or  ripple  effect  throughout  New 
York  State.  In  1993,  SUNY  purchased  $913  million  in  goods  and  services  and 
spent  $185.4  million  on  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  maintenance  in  New 
York  State.  It  is  estimated  that  a total  of  32,952  additional  jobs  were  created  for 
New  Yorkers  through  this  indirect  employment  due  to  these  economic  activities 
of  SUNY  in  the  fiscal  year  1993.  This  estimate  is  based  on  a conservative 
employment  multiplier  of  30  additional  jobs  created  for  every  $ 1 million  spent  in 
the  local  economy. 


**  Chart:  Jobs  for  New  Yorkers  created  by  SUNY 
Direct  employment 

- # of  state -operated  campus  employees 

- # of  Community  College  employees 

- # of  Research  Foundation  staff 

- # of  SUNY  Central  Administration  / U -wide  programs 


Indirect  employment 

- # of  estimated  jobs  created  by  SUNY  purchase /capital  expenditures 
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3.  State  Tax  Revenue  Generated  Through  SUNY 


Through  the  taxes  paid  by  its  employees,  students,  and  visitors,  SUNY 
generates  significant  revenues  for  local  and  state  governments. 

In  calendar  year  1993,  SUNY’s  employees  paid  state  income  taxes  amounting 
to  over  $ 1 1 6 million.  In  addition  to  the  state  income  tax,  it  is  estimated  that 
SUNY’s  employees  paid  $167  million  in  state  sales  taxes  based  upon  their 
spendable  income  of  $2,263  million.  Taken  together,  SUNY  employees  paid  a 
total  of  $283  million  in  state  taxes  in  calendar  year  1993.  Additionally,  it  should 
be  noted  that  SUNY  employees  paid  $296  million  in  federal  income  taxes,  $6 
million  in  local  income  taxes,  $131  million  in  FICA  taxes,  and  $30  million  in 
Medicare  taxes.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  more  than  50  cents  of  every 
dollar  SUNY  employees  pay  in  federal  income  and  social  security  taxes  is  returned 
to  the  state  in  the  form  of  benefits  or  services. 

The  spending  by  students  and  visitors  to  SUNY  campuses  results  in 
additional  sales  tax  revenue  for  the  state.  While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
precisely,  the  spending  by  students  and  visitors  generated  a conservatively 
estimated  total  of  $168  million  state  sales  tax  revenue  in  1993. 

SUNY  faculty  and  staff  also  contribute  significantly  to  the  tax  base  of  local 
areas  throughout  the  state  via  payment  of  property  taxes.  In  1993,  it  was 
estimated  that  this  payment  in  local  property  tax  by  SUNY* s employees  who  were 
home  owners  was  $ 13 1 million.  In  addition,  SUNY’s  faculty  and  staff  who  do  not 
own  homes  provide  rental  income  for  local  property  owners  and  contribute 
indirectly  to  local  property  taxes  through  their  share  of  rent  payments  that  the 
owner  uses  to  pay  local  property  taxes. 

SUNY’s  employees,  students,  and  visitors  accounted  for  over  $582  million  of 
New  York  State’s  tax  revenues  in  1993. 


**  Chart  for  taxes 
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4.  Out-of-State  Revenues 


SUNY’s  importance  to  the  New  York  State’s  economy  extends  beyond  the 
economic  stimulation  effected  through  the  interned  New  York  State  circulation  of 
dollars.  SUNY  also  expands  the  state  economy  by  attracting  out-of-state  dollars 
which  enter  the  state  through  research  grants  and  contracts,  spending  by  out- 
of-state  and  foreign  students,  and  federal  student  assistance.  In  1993,  $983 
million  were  brought  into  state  economy  from  outside  the  New  York  State.  This 
is  a laudable  achievement  in  any  economic  condition,  but  especially  significant 
in  today’s  economic  climate. 

SUNY  has  been  able  to  attract  significant  research  funding  from  outside  the 
state  through  research  grants  and  contracts.  In  1993,  SUNY  generated 
substantial  increases  in  research  funding  from  federal  and  private  sources.  The 
great  majority  of  these  awards  come  from  outside  the  state.  During  the  Fiscal 
Year  93,  the  Research  Foundation  on  behalf  of  SUNY  administered  More  than 
7,000  sponsored  program  accounts  with  a total  value  exceeding  $319  million. 
These  awards  are  made  up  of  federal  source  ($253,166,616),  and  nonfederal 
source  ($65,992,204)  which  includes  business,  industry,  foundation  as  well  as 
corporate.  Such  research  conducted  at  SUNY  generates  economic  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  people  of  New  York  on  many  levels  --  by  bringing  in  funding  and  by 
contributing  to  the  productivity  of  industry  throughout  the  state.  In  fact,  SUNY 
ranks  among  the  top  institutions  in  the  country  in  attacting  federal  funds  to 
support  research. 

As  the  largest  single,  most  diverse  multi-campus  university  in  the  nation, 
SUNY  admits  a given  percentage  of  out-of-state  and  foreign  students.  Their 
spending  is  a significant  contributor  to  the  state  economy.  In  the  academic  year 
1992-93,  SUNY  had  a total  of  17,769  students  from  outside  New  York  State  out 
of  an  overall  population  of  404,065  SUNY  students.  9,604  students  come  from 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  87  students  from  the  US  Territories  & Possessions, 
and  8078  students  from  149  foreign  countries.  The  out-of-state  and  foreign 
students  spent  $123  million  dollars  on  tuition  and  fees  and  an  additional  $116 
million  dollars  on  housing,  food,  books  and  supplies,  transportation,  and  other 
personal  expenses  during  the  academic  year  1992-93.  The  total  import  of  their 
spending  to  New  York  State  amounted  to  $239  million  in  this  year. 

The  in-state  and  out-of-state  SUNY  students  bring  money  into  New  York  State 
by  means  of  federal  student  assistance  programs  which  generally  consist  of  six 
financial  aid  awards:  Perkins,  Standford,  and  SLS  Loans;  FSEOG  and  Pell 

Grants,  and  FWS  Employment.  These  federal  financial  aids  were  provided  to 
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240,637  students  and  amounted  to  a total  of  more  than  $425  million  in  1993. 

In  1992-93,  a total  of  over  $983  million  entered  New  York  State  through 
SUNY  from  the  outside  state. 


•*  Chart 
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IV.  INDIRECT  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


The  indirect  economic  impact  SUNY  exerts  on  the  citizens,  businesses,  and 
governments  of  New  York  State  results  from  the  fulfillment  of  SUNYs  mission:  to 
provide  to  the  people  of  New  York  educational  services  of  the  highest  quality  with 
the  broadest  possible  access  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  an  informed  citizenry 
and  highly  skilled  workforce;  to  encourage  and  strengthen  basic  and  applied 
research  for  the  purpose  of  the  creation  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  vital  for 
continued  human,  scientific,  technological  and  economic  advancement  of  the 
state;  and  to  provide  public  service  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  well-being 
of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Although  these  benefits  are  often  more 
difficult  to  measure,  they  are  no  less  important  to  the  future  economic  health  of 
New  York  and  its  communities.  These  benefits  are  considered  economically 
indirect  because  the  financial  gains  that  derive  from  them  are  long-term  and 
difficult  to  quantify.  The  indirect  economic  impacts  include  accessible  and 
affordable  quality  education,  workforce  development,  sponsored  research, 
private  giving,  and  Research  Foundation  awards. 


1 . Accessible  and  affordable  quality  education 


SUNY  is  widely  recognized  for  the  high  quality  of  its  undergraduate  and 
graduate  education,  the  excellence  of  its  faculty  and  staff  and  its  strength  in 
research.  Its  special  mission  to  the  people  of  New  York  is  to  develop  the  base  of 
research  and  knowledge  on  which  the  state’s  economic  life  depends,  and  to  offer 
every  New  York  State  resident  access  to  the  finest  public  higher  education.  In  a 
knowledge-  and  information-based  society,  this  access  to  SUNY  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  New  York’s  businesses  and  industries  and  to  the  prosperity  of  all  New 
York  residents.  Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  budget  cuts, 
SUNY  has  maintained  the  ability  to  deliver  quality  educational  opportunities  to 
the  citiznes  of  New  York,  tenaciously  upheld  its  reputations  for  excellence,  and 
striven  to  protect  the  state’s  investment  in  its  institutions  and  academic 
programs. 

The  rate  of  the  return  on  investment  of  a college  education  is  substantial. 
People  with  four  or  more  years  of  college  earn  as  much  as  40%  more  than  those 
with  less  education  and  fewer  skills.  The  greater  income  of  college-educated 
individuals,  when  aggregated,  has  a substantial  impact  on  the  New  York  State 
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economies.  The  rewards  of  education  are  more  than  economic;  they  also  benefit 
society  by  creating  a thoughful  and  informed  citizenry.  Both  for  societal  and 
economic  reasons,  it  is  vital  that  quality  education  be  accessible  to  all  and  that 
our  graduates  represent  the  diversity  of  the  citizens  of  the  New  York  State. 

SUNY  provides  accessible  and  affordable  quality  education  to  the  citizens  of 
New  York.  One-third  of  all  New  York  State  high  school  graduates  enroll  at  a 
SUNY  campus.  In  Fall  1992,  at  SUNY’ s 64  campuses  there  were  404,065 
students  of  which  246,175  were  full-time  and  157,890  were  part-time.  The 
Community  Colleges  enrolled  203,052  students  (more  than  half  of  SU  NY’s  student 
body)  and  the  State-operated  campuses  enrolled  201,013  of  which  161,703  were 
undergraduates  and  39,3 10  were  graduates.  New  York  residents  made  up  95.7% 
of  the  student  population;  2.3%  were  rest  of  US  students,  and  2%  were  foreign 
students.  Among  the  SUNY  student  population,  55.4%  were  women  and  14.6  % 
were  minorities.  One-third  of  SUNY’s  students  are  25  years  of  age  or  older. 
SUNY’s  total  enrollment  is  close  to  half  of  the  total  college  student  population  in 
New  York  State. 


**  chart 


New  York  is  a state,  above  all,  of  enormous  contrasts  and  staggering  variety. 
Its  diversity  is  mirrored  in  the  design  of  the  SUNY  system  --  a network  of 
advanced  education  tailored  to  meet  the  myriad  needs  of  the  people  it  serves.  The 
geographic  configuration  of  SUNY’s  64  campuses  also  serves  to  improve 
accessibility  and  to  serve  the  entire  state  well.  All  these  64  campuses  cover  all 
geographical  areas  of  New  York  State,  from  the  completely  rural  to  the  strictly 
urban.  There  is  almost  no  aspect  of  New  York’s  life  that  is  not  being  taught  or 
researched  at  SUNY. 
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**  a SUNY  map 


NATIONAL  RECOGNITION 


Money  Magazine:  Best  College  Buys  1994 


Five  SUNY  campuses  were  featured  in  the  top  50  institutions  in  the  country. 
These  rankings  placed  New  York  State  ahead  of  all  other  states  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  public  colleges  and  universities  represented.  The  SUNY 
University  Centers  at  Binghamton  and  Albany  were  ranked  9th  and  18th, 
respectively,  and  were  joined  in  the  "top  50"  by  the  University  Center  at 
Stony  Brook  (20th),  the  College  at  Geneseo  (29th),  and  the  University  Center 
at  Buffalo  (31st).  In  addition.  Money  magazine  rated  Binghamton  the 
number  one  "Best  Buy"  in  the  Northeast,  and  placed  five  other  SUNY 
schools  --  Albany,  Stony  Brook,  Geneseo,  and  the  University  Colleges  at 
Buffalo  and  Fredonia  --  among  the  top  25  in  the  same  category. 


U.S.  News  & World  Report:  America's  Best  Colleges  1994 


Based  on  quality  of  education  relative  to  cost  and  student  performance,  three 
SUNY  campuses  were  ranked  among  the  top  25  best  National  Universities  in 
U.S.  News  & World  Report’s  annual  "Best  College  Values  Survey".  Placing 
in  10th,  11th  and  12th  place,  respectively,  were  the  University  Centers  at 
Binghamton,  Buffalo  and  Stony  Brook.  Using  the  same  criteria,  the 
University  Colleges  at  Geneseo,  Fredonia  and  Oswegeo  were  ranked  by  U.S. 
News  & World  Report  among  the  top  ten  Northern  Regional  Universities. 


Association  of  American  Universities  (AAU) 


A few  years  ago,  SUNY  at  Buffalo  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  the  first  and  only  public  research 
institution  in  New  York  and  New  England  invited  to  join  this  prestigious 
organization. 
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2.  Work  Force  Development 


The  economy  of  today  demands  a sophisticated  and  well-educated  work  force. 
New  York’s  ability  to  compete  successfully  in  a world  of  technological  change,  new 
discoveries  and  advancement  will  require  an  educated  work  force  that  goes 
beyond  the  minimum  levels  of  competence.  New  York  State’s  industries  and 
businesses  rely  on  their  State  University  as  a source  of  well-educated  employees. 
SUNY  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  a workforce  in  New  York  by  providing 
the  citizens  of  the  state  with  a wide  range  of  accessible,  affordable  educational 
opportunities.  In  addition,  SUNY  is  enrolling  African,  Asian,  Hispanic  and  Native 
American  students  at  a faster  rate  than  either  the  state  or  the  nation  as  a whole. 
In  training  and  educating  of  the  work  force,  in  its  partnerships  with  business  and 
industry,  in  the  assistance  it  provides  to  small  businesses  and  to  minority-owned 
businesses,  SUNY  has  tremendous  impact  on  the  economic  well-being  of  the  New 
York  State. 

SUNYs  64  campuses  offer  a total  of  4,929  different  academic  programs  for 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  students.  Almost  every  field  of 
academic  or  professional  study  is  offered  somewhere  within  the  system.  In  the 
academic  year  1992-93,  there  was  a total  of  76,587  degrees  and  other  formal 
awards  granted  to  students  attending  SUNY  campuses.  (Among  them,  32,655  are 
associate  degrees,  30,771  bachelor  degrees,  8,497  master’s  degrees,  1,072 
doctoral  degrees,  and  1,100  first  professional  degrees.)  This  represents  an 
increase  of  1 .248  from  the  previous  year.  Community  Colleges’  degrees  accounted 
for  28,819  of  the  total  and  47,768  degrees  of  the  total  were  awarded  at  the  State- 
operated  campuses  for  1992-93. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  SUNY  has  awarded  a total  of  663,233  degrees: 
11,096  first  professional  degrees,  8,840  doctoral  degrees.  66,195  master 
degrees,  271,589  bachelor  degrees,  and  305,5 13  associate  degrees. 

Non-credit  instruction  remains  important  to  adults  at  transition  points  in 
their  lives.  Adults  considering  a career  change  or  career  advancement  or  those 
seeking  personal  growth  and  development  are  either  turning  or  returning  to 
higher  education.  SUNY  institutions  have  responded  to  the  demand  for  adult 
education  with  an  incredible  array  of  non-credit  instructional  activities.  For 
example,  the  number  of  non-credit  instructional  activities  offered  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1992  was  nearly  13,000  with  registrations  of  nearly  450,000 
participants.  A few  examples  of  non-credit  instructional  activities  for  adults 
considering  career  changes  include:  Careers  in  Technology.  Choices  and  Changes 
for  Women,  Start  and  Finance  a Computer  Enterprise,  etc.:  Examples  of  the 
variety  of  non-credit  acitvities  offered  by  SUNY  colleges  and  universities  for  in- 
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service  education  include:  Economic  Education  Workshop  for  Teachers,  Project 
Management,  Telemarketing  Techniques,  etc. ; demand  for  instructional  activities 
to  enhance  personal  growth,  development  and  leisure-time  has  led  to  the  following 
variety  of  non-credit  offerings:  Current  Issues,  Exploration  in  Classical  Music, 
Folk  Dancing,  Fitness  of  Men  & Women,  etc.;  the  retraining  and  upgrading  of  job 
skills  brought  about  by  recent  technological  developments  in  computer  hardware 
and  software  is  another  major  reason  for  the  increased  adult  registrations  in  non- 
credit instruction,  examples  of  non-credit  computer  courses:  Integrated  Software 
Applications,  Intro,  to  8808  Assembly  Language,  Hard  Disk  Management, 
Microcomputer  Graphic  Arts,  etc.. 

Training  for  the  state’s  work  force  is  provided  to  over  90,000  individuals 
annually  through  3,000  separate  courses  across  the  SUNY  system.  Workforce 
training  has  become  a more  central  part  of  the  mission  of  SUMY’S  community 
colleges.  For  better  coordination  and  leadership,  SUMY’S  Office  of  Economic 
Development  has  established  the  Workforce  Institute,  its  goal  is  to  be  a resource 
for  work  force  education  practitioners  who  are  struggling  to  keep  pace  with  the 
changes  in  today’s  workplace  and  to  help  New  York  develop  a more  productive  an 
competitive  workforce.  The  institute  will  also  help  SUNY  campuses  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  New  York  companies. 


SUNY  proudly  counts  more  than  1.4  million  graduates  and  is  proud  of  their 
successes.  The  majority  of  these  graduates  continue  to  work  and  live  in  New  York 
State  contributing  to  the  economic  and  social  vitality  of  its  citizens  through 
careers  in  business,  technology,  health  care,  education,  social  services, 
entertainment  and  the  arts,  and  the  professions.  In  the  truest  sense,  they  are 
1.4  million  promises  kept  and  the  backbone  of  New  York  State’s  workforce: 
artists,  writers,  doctors,  nurses,  medical  researchers,  teachers,  college  presidents, 
engineers,  technicians,  bankers,  corporate  leaders,  lawmakers,  legislators, 
automotive  workers,  farmers,  state  and  local  government  officials. 


**  tables 


3.  Sponsored  Research,  Development  and  Transfer  of  Hew  Teehonology 


SUMY  has  been  able  to  attract  significant  research  funding  from  public-  and 
private- sector  as  well  as  outside  the  state.  The  development  of  research  provides 
the  new  knowledge  needed  to  solve  the  increasingly  complex  technological  and 
social  problems  facing  the  state  and  the  nation.  Research  and  other  externally 
funded  programs  at  SUMY  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years  to  a 
projected  $330  million  in  expenditures  this  year.  More  than  7,000  sponsored 
research  programs  conducted  by  SUNY  faculty  directly  benefit  the  economic 
development  of  the  regions  in  which  they  are  located  within  the  State  of  New  York. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1993,  expenditures  of  research  programs 
totaled  $319.1  million  in  salaries,  supplies  and  equipment,  representing  an 
increase  of  8 percent  over  the  previous  year.  Research  activities  generated  jobs 
for  more  than  8,000  New  York  residents. 

As  the  national  economy  continues  its  erratic  pace,  economic  development 
remains  high  on  the  list  of  priorities  for  New  York  State.  Research  conducted  at 
SUNY  generates  economic  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  people  of  New  York  on 
many  levels  --  by  bringing  in  funding  and  by  contributing  to  the  productivity  of 
industry  throughout  the  state.  Such  research  also  has  the  potential  for  solving 
current  economic  problems,  creating  new  economic  opportunities,  improving  the 
environment,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  for  New  York  citizens.  Some  SUNY 
research  programs  and  successes  are  as  follows. 

> SUNY  received  three  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  (CAT)  awards  in 
1993.  Binghamton’s  research  in  electronic  chip  packaging  earned  the 
Intergrated  Electronics  Engineering  Center  its  CAT  designation.  Albany’s 
Joint  Laboratories  for  Advanced  Materials  ---  nationally  recognized  for 
approaches  to  fabricating  computer  chips  — form  the  core  of  a CAT  in 
Advanced  Thin  Films  and  Coatings.  And  Stony  Brook’s  Center  for 
Biotechnology  — established  in  1983  to  foster  business /faculty 
collaboration  in  biomedical  technology  --  was  redesignated  a CAT. 

> SUNY  at  Albany’s  School  of  Public  Health  is  working  with  State  University 
College  at  Oswego  and  Syracuse  University  under  a $4.9  million,  three-year 
federal  Superfund  grant  to  conduct  a wide-ranging  study  of  the  impact  of 
PCBs  and  their  byproducts  on  the  Akwesasne  Reservation  in  northern  New 
York  State. 

> A $4.7  million  grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  supports  AIDS 
research  through  the  University  at  Buffalo’s  Center  for  Applied  Molecular 
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Biology  and  Immunology. 

> SUNY  at  Buffalo’s  Center  of  Excellence  for  Document  Analysis  and 
Recognition  (CEDAR)  is  the  first  such  center  to  be  designated  by  the  US 
Postal  Service.  The  only  one  dedicated  to  handwriting  recognition,  CEDAR 
receives  an  average  of  $3.5  million  in  funding  each  year  to  develop 
technologies  that  can  deal  with  handwriting  in  all  of  its  confounding 
varieties. 


> Five  physicists  at  SUNY  at  Stony  Brook  have  received  a $9  million,  five-year 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  continue  work-in-progress 
at  Stony  Brook’s  Nuclear  Structure  Laboratory. 

> Basic  reasearch  at  the  SUNY  Health  Science  Center  at  Syracuse  on  cardiac 
arrhythmias  --  research  which  may  lead  to  preventing  and  curing  cardiac 
arrest,  which  claims  more  than  300,000  lives  each  year  --  is  in  the  third  of 
five  years  in  a $6.4  million  National  Institutes  of  Health  grant. 

> At  the  SUNY  College  of  Optometry,  the  Schnurmacher  Institute  for  Vision 
Research  has  completed  its  first  decade,  having  garnered  over  $12  million 
in  federal,  state,  and  corporate  grants  in  support  of  scientific  knowledge 
about  the  structure  and  function  of  the  human  visual  system. 


> At  the  SUNY  College  of  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry,  energy  is  the 
common  thread  in  more  than  30  percent  of  current  funded  research.  One 
cooperative  project,  Research  on  Energy  and  Materials  Conservation 
(REMCO),  represents  a three-year  commitment  of  $ 1 .2  million  from  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  corporation  and  the  NYS  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Authority. 

> State  University  College  at  Buffalo  has  garnered  $1.1  million  in  funding 
from  the  NYS  Education  Department,  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Education,  the 
Research  Foundation,  the  Private  Industry  council,  and  business  and 
industry  for  innovative  precollegiate  and  special  programs  focusing  on 
encouraging  at-risk  students  to  complete  high  school,  pursue  higher 
education,  and  develop  career  goals. 


> State  Univeristy  College  at  New  Paltz  was  awarded  a three-year,  $645,647 
grant  from  the  Public  Health  Service  to  implement  a new  graduate  program 
in  gerontological  nursing.  The  SUNY  Institute  of  Technology  at  Utica/Rome 
also  received  $579,000  in  federal  funding  to  offer  an  adult  nurse 
practitioner  graduate  degree. 


SUNY’s  colleges  of  technology  at  Morrisville,  Cobleskill,  and  Alfred  are 
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participating  a multi -campus  venture  called  Agri-Tech  Prep  2000,  with  a 
goal  of  establishing  a statewide  agricultural  curriculum,  funded  with  a 
$250,000  five-year  grant  from  the  NYS  Education  Department.  New  York 
is  the  only  state  with  such  a program. 

> Among  projects  at  SUNY  Central’s  Office  of  International  Programs  is  one 
being  conducted  in  conjunction  with  Empire  State  College  to  provide 
technical  support,  services,  and  expertise  to  the  Russian  Federation  to 
establish  a national  distance  learning  center  in  Moscow.  And  another 
initiative,  funded  by  $1.5  million  from  the  US  Agency  for  International 
Development,  is  helping  Bolivia  enhance  its  legislative  staff  capabilities. 

> At  the  University  at  Albany,  programs  in  the  atmospheric  sciences  continue 
to  build  to  international  prominence.  GRI  funding  made  it  possible  to 
attract  two  major  research  teams,  both  of  whom  have  been  awarded  several 
million  dollars  per  year  in  external  funding  from  NASA,  NSF  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy. 


**  chart  for  sources  of  sponsored  research 


Many  new  products  and  services  are  tangible  outcomes  of  research  and 
development  and  transfer  of  new  technology  at  SUNY.  New  York’s  businesses  and 
industries  benefit  from  technologies  developed  on  the  SUNY  campuses  and 
patented  through  the  Research  Foundation’s  technology  transfer  program.  More 
than  1 , 100  disclosures  have  been  filed  since  the  Technology  Transfer  Office  (TTO) 
was  established  in  1979,  and  new  disclosures  are  being  accepted  at  a rate  of  150 
per  year.  TTO  and  the  local  offices  report  more  than  190  active  US  patents  today. 
Roylalties  from  licensing  these  technologies  have  earned  SUNY  more  than  $ 5 
million. 

33  new  licensing  and  option  agreements  were  signed  with  industry,  and  177 
inventions  were  disclosed  by  SUNY  faculty.  In  1993,  31  patents  were  issued  to 
SUNY  faculty  inventors,  and  44  additional  patent  applications  were  filed.  The 
income  from  royalties  on  SUNY-related  patents  approaches  $476,646.40.  The 
SUNY  patent  policy  requires  40%  to  be  returned  directly  to  the  inventors,  while 
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the  remaining  60%  can  beused  by  the  campuses  to  support  ongoing  research  and 
development  activities.  The  production  and  transference  of  new  technology  at 
SUNY  enhances  the  ability  of  businesses  and  industries  within  the  state  to 
compete  nationally  and  internationally.  Since  1987,  the  Research  Foundation’s 
technology  transfer  program  of  SUNY  has  consistently  ranked  among  the  top  20 
research  universities  and  moved  into  the  top  10  in  issued  patents  of  US 
universities  engaging  in  significant  research  and  development. 


The  Small  Business  Development  Center  (SBDC)  provides  management  and 
technical  assistance  to  start-up  and  existing  firms  in  New  York  State.  It  assists 
entrepreneurs  and  small  business  owners  resolve  problems,  increase  productivity, 
and  improve  profitability.  Programs  and  counseling  from  SBDC  are  available  on 
a variety  of  topics.  Since  its  inception  in  1984,  the  SBDC,  with  19  regional 
centers  statewide,  has  served  over  52,250  individual  clients  for  a total  of  460,267 
counseling  hours,  and  helped  clients  acquire  $355,680,746  in  private  and  public 
funding  for  their  businesses;  in  turn,  these  companies  have  helped  create  or  save 
22,61 1 jobs  in  New  York  State.  In  1993,  SBDC  served  10,386  clients,  and  helped 
create  2, 149  and  save  1,239  jobs  in  New  York  State.  SBDC  also  trained  13,330 
business  owners  through  its  workshops  and  conferences.  Current  federal 
support  is  approximately  $5.9  million. 


**  charts 


4.  Private  Giving 


SUNY  has  experienced  increasing  success  in  its  ability  to  raise  funds  from 
private  sources.  Although  these  funds  are  important  to  SUNY,  they  are  usually 
restricted  and  represent  enrichment  opportunities  that  augment  the  mission  of 
the  campuses.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  state-operated  campuses  raised  a total 
of  $50,360,200  and  the  community  colleges  raised  $8,080,206.  Gifts  from 
private  sources  totaled  $58,440406,  down  3.1%  from  1992  in  this  year. 


**  tables 
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5.  Research  Foundation  Awards 


The  SUNY  Research  Foundation  is  a private,  non-profit,  educational 
corporation  and  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  fiscal  administration  of  grants, 
contracts  and  gifts  supporting  research,  training,  public  service  and  related 
programs  carried  out  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  faculty  or  staff  members  of 
the  state -operated  campuses  of  SUNY. 

The  Research  Foundation  takes  pride  in  the  creative  and  efficient 
management  of  assets  that  has  helped  SUNY  researchers  remain  competitive  in 
the  funding  arena.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1993,  expenditures  for 
programs  funded  directly  by  federal  agencies  were  $199  million,  representing  62% 
of  the  total  volume.  An  additional  $54  million,  16%  of  the  total,  was  federally 
funded  and  awarded  through  nonfederal  agencies.  In  total,  federal  funding 
amounted  to  $253  million,  or  79%  of  the  activity.  Nonfederal  support  came  from 
a variety  of  sponsors,  and  this  volume  accounted  for  $66  million,  or  20%  of  the 
activity.  The  sponsored  program  activity  at  the  SUNY  campuses  generated  a total 
of  $319  million  in  expenditures  in  1993. 

In  1993,  the  Research  Foundation  had  27  awards  of  sponsored  projects  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000  up  to  a total  of  $57,816,895,  3 awards  in  excess  of 
$5,000,000  amounting  to  $22,738,404.  These  30  awards  had  a total  of 
$80,555,299.  These  projects  reflect  an  array  of  such  priorities  within  New  York 
State  as  science  and  technology,  healthcare,  social  services,  economic 
development,  international  programs,  and  environmental  conservation. 
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V.  OTHER  IMPACTS 


As  the  largest  modern  public  university  system  meeting  the  needs  of  an 
increasingly  diverse  population,  SUNY  provides  service  to  the  citizens, 
businesses,  and  government  of  New  York  State,  and  helps  the  state  economy  by 
saving  public  expenditures  on  many  needed  services  and  by  enabling  the 
recipients  of  the  services  to  lead  richer  and  more  productive  lives.  New  incubator 
facilities  at  SUNY  provide  lab  space,  basic  services,  and  faculty  expertise  to 
fledgling  companies.  Albany’s  Center  for  Environmental  Sciences  and  Technology 
Management  will  house  the  Weather  Forecast  Office,  Atmospheric  Sciences 
Research  Center,  Department  of  Atmospheric  Science,  Center  for  Advanced  Thin 
Films  and  Coatings,  an  x-ray  optics  research  program,  and  other  high-technology 
business  development  and  incubation  programs.  The  Research  Foundation  and 
the  University  at  Albany  Foundation  have  formed  a new  corporation  to  provide 
construction  and  management  services.  The  Incubator  for  Design  and 
Engineering  Applications  at  State  University  College  at  New  Paltz  will  offer  a 
network  of  services  and  equipment  to  engineers,  designers,  and  other 
entrepreneurs  to  help  them  develop  commercially  viable  programs,  designes,  and 
products.  The  Albany  and  New  Paltz  ventures  join  SUNY  at  Stony  Brook’s  Long 
Island  High  Technology  Incubator  and  two  incubator  facilities  at  SUNY  at  Buffalo, 
to  bring  the  SUNY  total  to  five. 

SUNY’s  Program  for  the  Disadvantaged,  consisting  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Programs  (EOP)  and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  (EOC),  has 
increased  higher  educational  opportunities  for  more  than  3 18,000  New  York  State 
residents  over  the  last  24  years.  In  EOP,  1 1,300  students  at  48  campuses  are 
receiving  tutoring  and  counseling  to  improve  scholastic  performance  in  college 
course.  Since  EOP  began,  these  programs  have  awarded  25,355  degrees.  A total 
of  1 12,355  students  have  participated  in  EOP  since  its  inception.  At  EOC  in  1 1 
locations  across  the  state,  an  additional  14,000  students  are  improving 
educational  competencies,  preparing  for  college  entry,  or  receiving  occupational 
training.  The  BRIDGE  program  is  aimed  at  providing  employment  training  for 
people  receiving  public  assistance  and  is  being  offered  through  the  EOC.  With 
funding  from  the  federal  JOBS  program  and  the  state,  an  estimated  3,200  clients 
in  1993-94  will  receive  educational  and  vocational  training  services  to  prepare 
them  for  the  work  force. 

The  number  of  informational  materials  and  documents  in  SUNY’s  libraries 
circulated  by  all  University  campuses  in  1992-93  was  over  6 million.  Of  these, 
over  a third  of  a million  were  made  available  to  the  wider  community  by  lending 
materials  to  other  non -SUNY  institutions,  including  public,  shcool,  special  and 
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business  libraries.  The  SUNY  Office  of  Library  Services’  SUNY/OCLC  Network 
provides  services  and  support  to  330  libraries  in  New  York  State.  The  OCLC 
system  has  processed  more  than  48  million  interlibraiy  loan  requests  since  April 
1979,  thus  establishing  nationwide  and  international  access  to  library  resources 
for  all  New  York  member  libraries.  Clearly,  SUNY s libraries  are  an  important 
resource  for  New  York  State. 

SUNY s involvement  in  the  health  sciences  is  extensive  and  carries  with  it 
considerable  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  State.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
are  served  each  year  by  medical  and  health  sciences  faculty  and  students  in 
University  hospitals  and  clinics  or  affiliated  hospitals.  The  following  figures  attest 
to  SUNY s share  in  health  care  delivery  to  New  York  residents  during  the  fiscal 
year  1992-93:  475,406  in-patient  days,  1,083,550  ambulatory  care  visits, 

78,170  Emergency  Room  visits,  74,310  Dental  School  Clinic  visits,  60,000 
College  Clinic  visits,  9,300  visits  to  affiliated  clinics. 

SUNY  also  plays  an  important  role  in  helping  maintain  the  credit  base  of  New 
York  State.  It  is  credit  that  allows  new  economic  endeavors  to  be  undertaken  and 
existing  enterprises  to  expand.  The  availability  of  credit  is  dependent  on  savings 
and  investments.  SUNY  is  a significant  contributor  to  the  local  and  state  credit 
base  through  its  employee  banking,  institutional  banking,  retirement  funds,  and 
other  investments. 

SUNY  provides  opportunity  for  non-traditional  students  through  continuing 
education  programs  and  credit-free  courses  on  its  campuses.  Short  courses, 
seminars,  and  conferences  are  offered  on  an  almost  daily  basis  throughout  the 
year  on  some  campuses  and  throughout  the  state.  A great  number  of  New  York 
professionals  who  need  to  stay  on  top  of  their  fields  benefit  from  such  courses  and 
programs.  In  addition,  Empire  State  College,  SUNYs  "college  without  walls",  has 
for  over  two  decades  been  a leader  in  non-traditional  education,  distance  learning, 
and  assessment  of  prior  learning. 

SUNYs  thousands  of  employees  and  student  body  not  only  work  and  do 
research  within  the  University,  they  and  their  spouses  also  make  other  important 
contributions  to  the  quality  life  of  New  York  State  through  volunteering 
thousands  of  hours  of  their  time  to  community  organizations  and  activities. 
These  include  participation  on  school  and  library  boards,  volunteer  fire 
departments  and  ambulance  corps,  and  charitable  and  religious  organizations. 
They  serve  their  communities  in  many  ways:  as  consultants  to  businesses, 
government,  school  districts,  and  not-for-profit  organizations,  as  volunteers  in 
every  area  of  community  need,  and  as  full  participants  in  the  cultural,  social  and 
political  life  of  the  communities. 

The  arts  are  also  very  important  to  New  York’s  economy,  and  SUNY 
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contributes  to  a flourishing  arts  industry  that  increases  property  values,  brings 
in  tourists,  and  helps  keep  corporations  from  moving  elsewhere.  SUNY  has  more 
than  90  theatres  and  40  galleries  and  museums  across  the  state  offering  a wide 
variety  of  campus  productions  in  music,  theatre,  dance,  performances  by 
outstanding  guest  artists,  poetry  readings,  and  film  series,  and  a number  of 
exhibitions  each  year.  SUNY’s  arts  faculty  contribute  to  the  state’s  economy  as 
professional  artists  and  performers.  In  both  large  and  small  venues,  SUNY 
enriches,  delights,  and  educates  its  audiences  with  thriving  cultural  programs 
that  serve  their  regions  with  distinction.  In  many  areas  of  the  state,  SUNY  serves 
as  the  primary  cultural  center. 

In  addition,  the  sports  programs  and  the  public  use  of  SUNY’s  facilities, 
such  as  libraries,  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  etc.,  are  also  considerable 
contributions  made  by  SUNY  to  the  residents  of  New  York  State. 

All  these  programs  and  activities  by  SUNY  have  a significant  impact  on  the 
economy  and  the  quality  of  life  in  New  York  State.  It  is  impossible  to  put  a dollar 
value  on  these  contributions  of  SUNY,  but  there  can  be  no  challenge  to  the 
assertion  that  they  must  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the  total  impact  of 
SUNY  on  the  state  economy.  Although  facts  and  figures  are  important,  even  more 
vital  is  the  positive  personal  effect  of  SUNY  on  individual  New  Yorkers.  The  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  are  improved  because  of  their  experiences 
at  SUNY. 


IV.  CONCLUSION 


The  annual  economic  impact  of  SUNY  on  the  State  of  New  York  is 
substantially  considerable.  As  a result  of  the  spending  activities,  over  9.18  billion 
of  the  State’s  economy  was  a direct  result  of  the  spending  by  SUNY,  its  employees, 
students  as  well  as  the  visitors  to  the  campuses  in  the  economic  activity  of  New 
York  State  in  1993.  This  in  turn  stimulated  economic  activities  within  the  state 
which  had  the  effect  of  doubling  the  impact  of  these  university  and  university- 
related  expenditures.  As  compared  with  the  multiplier  figure  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  a more  conservative  spending  multiplier  1.64 
recommended  by  the  New  York  Department  of  Economic  Development  was  used 
to  account  for  the  additional  business  volume  that  results  from  the  respending 
that  occurs  following  the  original  expenditure.  When  SUNYs  total  purchasing  for 
goods,  spending  for  capital  projects,  and  the  expenditures  of  its  employees, 
students  and  the  visitors  were  added  up  and  then  multiplied  by  the  same 
multiplier  effect,  the  total  economic  impact  of  SUNY  on  the  economy  of  New  York 
State  in  1992-93  was  estimated  to  be  9.18  billion. 

SUNY  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  New  York  State.  It  provides  direct 
employment  to  78,997  people  at  its  own  facilities.  In  addition,  SUNY’s  direct 
purchasing  and  capital  expenditures  created  additional  jobs  for  the  New  York 
residents.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  32,952  additional  jobs  were  created 
due  to  the  economic  activities  of  SUNY.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  information 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Economic  Development  that  30  additional  jobs  are  created  for  each 
one  million  dollars  of  direct  expenditure.  Taken  together,  the  total  number  of  jobs 
attributed  to  SUNY  is  111,949,  including  direct  employment  and  indirect 
employment. 

Through  the  taxes  paid  by  its  employees,  students  and  visitors,  SUNY 
generated  significant  revenues  for  local  and  state  governments.  In  1993,  SUNY 
employees  paid  $116  million  state  income  tax,  $167  million  state  sales  tax,  and 
about  $131  million  local  property  tax.  The  spending  by  students  and  visitors 
resulted  in  about  $168  million  sales  tax  revenue  for  the  state.  These  taxes  added 
up  to  $582  million  of  New  York  State’s  tax  revenues  in  1993. 

SUNY  also  expands  the  state  economy  by  attracting  out-of-state  dollars  which 
enter  New  York  State  through  research  grants  and  contracts,  spending  by  out-of- 
state  and  foreign  students,  and  federal  student  assistance.  In  1993,  over  $983 
million  were  brought  into  state  economy  through  SUNY  from  outside  New  York 
State.  This  is  a laudable  achievement  in  any  economic  condition,  but  especially 
significant  in  today’s  economic  climate. 
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Beyond  the  short-term  effects  of  SONY’S  direct  spending  are  the  long-term 
economic  dividends  of  public  investments  in  the  university’s  teaching,  research 
and  service  programs.  Although  these  returns  of  the  indirect  economic  impacts 
of  SONY  are  often  more  difficult  to  measure,  they  are  no  less  important  to  the 
future  economic  health  of  New  York  State.  SUNY  makes  its  most  important 
contribution  to  the  state’s  economic  development  by  providing  accessible  and 
affordable  quality  education  to  the  citizens  of  New  York,  which  will  enable  them 
to  work  productively  and  to  compete  effectively  in  an  economy  that  places  a 
premium  on  high-quality  human  resources.  SUNY’s  total  enrollment  is  close  to 
half  of  the  total  college  student  population  in  New  York  State.  There  is  almost  no 
aspect  of  New  York’s  life  that  is  not  being  taught  or  researched  at  SUNY.  Despite 
the  magnitude  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  budget  cuts,  SUNY  has  maintanined  the 
ability  to  deliver  quality  education  opportunities,  tenaciously  upheld  its  reputation 
for  excellence,  and  striven  to  protect  the  State’s  investment  in  its  institutions  and 
academic  programs. 

The  economy  of  today  demands  a sophisticated  and  well-educated  work  force 
and  New  York  State’s  industries  and  businesses  rely  on  their  state  university  as 
a source  of  well-educated  employees.  SUNY  is  continuing  to  provide  a wide 
randge  of  educational  opportunities  and  to  prepare  New  York  residents  of  all  ages 
for  the  demands  of  a changing  workplace.  Its  64  campuses  offer  a total  of  4,929 
different  academic  programs  for  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional 
students.  Almost  every  field  of  academic  or  professional  study  is  offered 
somewhere  within  the  SUNY  system.  76,587  degrees  and  other  formal  awards 
were  granted  in  1992-93.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  SUNY  has  awarded  a total  of 
663,233  degrees.  SUNY  proudly  counts  more  than  1.4  million  graduates.  The 
majority  of  them  continue  to  work  and  live  in  New  York  State,  contributing  to  the 
economic  and  social  vitality  of  its  citizens  through  various  professions. 

The  development  of  research  provides  the  new  knowledge  needed  to  solve  the 
increasingly  complex  technological  and  social  problems  facing  the  state.  Research 
conducted  at  SUNY  generates  economic  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  people  of 
New  York  on  many  levels  --  by  bringing  in  funding  and  by  contributing  to  the 
productivity  of  industries  throughout  the  state.  Many  new  products  and  services 
are  tangible  outcomes  of  research  and  development  and  transfer  of  new 
technology  at  SUNY.  Research  at  SUNY  also  has  the  potential  for  solving  current 
economic  problems,  creating  new  economic  opportunities,  improving  the 
environment,  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  for  New  York  citizens. 

According  to  the  Current  Population  Report  ( 1993)  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  in  1990  the  average  college  graduate’s  monthly  income  was  $ 1 ,039  more 
($4,96 1 for  people  with  medical  degrees)  than  the  income  of  an  employeewith  only 
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a high  school  diploma.  Therefore,  the  college  graduate  makes,  on  average,  about 
$12,000  a year  ($59,500  more  for  medical  school  graduates)  more  than  the  high 
school  graduate.  Given  this  average  increased  earning  power,  SUNY  graduates 
each  year  could  add  $16.8  billion  to  New  York’s  economy  and  tax  base. 
Furthermore,  these  educated  and  skilled  New  Yorkers  are  attracting  both 
business  and  industry,  which  are  essential  to  the  state’s  continued  economic 
development. 

It  is  recognized  that  SUNY  is  called  upon  to  be  an  engine  of  economic 
recovery.  New  York  and  the  nation  as  well  depends  on  higher  education  for  a 
strong  economic  recovery.  There  is  no  disagreement  on  this  issue.  SUNY  proves 
itself  to  be  an  engine  of  the  economic  development  of  the  state  in  educating  the 
future  work  force,  and  also  through  its  research  in  the  sciences  and  technologies 
so  crucial  to  the  New  York  State’s  economy.  There  can  be  little  hope  for  the 
regional  economies  of  New  York  State  without  SUNY’s  graduate  and  research 
programs,  which  play  a key  role  in  the  creation  and  management  of  new 
technologies,  provide  technical  programs  essential  for  the  reeducation  of  a skilled 
work  force  to  meet  changing  requirements  through  programs  tied  directly  to  the 
needs  of  local  industry  and  firms,  and  provide  the  educated  work  force  essential 
to  New  York’s  economic  future. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  society  which  has  invested  in  training,  education,  and 
research  will  be  the  most  flexible  and  adaptable  and  be  best  able  to  respond  to 
and  better  withstand  economic  crises  and  the  changing  demands  of  the 
workplace.  If  organizations  are  to  succeed  in  today’s  super- competitive  market 
they  need  the  best  tyechnology,  the  latest  research  and  the  most  knowledgeable 
workers.  The  education  enterprise  also  needs  the  best  resources  it  can  gather 
and  must  search  for  new,  more  efficient  ways  of  accomplishing  its  mission.  The 
state’s  investment  in  SUNY  helps  to  ensure  a vital  and  strong  university  system 
that  will  continue  to  play  a major  role  in  the  economy  and  well  being  of  the  state 
and  its  citizens. 

Time  and  circumstance  have  woven  together  New  York  State  and  SUNY  into 
a dynamic  pattern  characterized  by  mutual  support,  cooperation,  and  shared 
goals.  A better  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the  economic  growth 
of  New  York  and  the  impacts  of  SUNY  on  such  growth  should  be  made  clearer  and 
support  must  be  maintained  and  enriched  if  SUNY  is  to  adapt  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  various  environments  in  which  its  institutions  function. 
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